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THE WORLD IS FRIENDLY 


chain 


id. 


That circles round the worl: 
And cords of love bind the nations 


The seven seas form one lo 
Till in friendship all are furled. 


3. 


hope, 


The whole world is just one big home, 


Just one big family. 
In love to live happily. 


It’s our desire, our one 


s false, dark cloud; 
hest ideals 
her be proud. 


Then under hig! 


We will strive and toget! 


4. Oh, clear away, oh, clear away 
Suspicion 
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_ —Tsugiko Tashiro. 


The whole world should be friendly; 


Each day of love burns brighter, 
No matter where you may roam. 
We are all in one big home. 
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Sieu Ung Sang for Christ 


By ROXY LEFFORGE, Foochow, China 


“PLEASE sing Szeu Ung Sang gui Cio 
again before you get on the launch.” This 
request was made by a twelve-year-old 
boy as a crowded launch bound for Nantai 
Island and Foochow drew up to the shore 
on the morning of August 4. And the 
story of how it happened to be made is 
on this wise. 

A few months ago, shortly after I 
arrived in Foochow from furlough, on a 
Sunday morning as I was finishing my 
breakfast, our new table-boy, Ding Diong 
Kai, approached me thus: ‘I have a 
great desire that my children shall grow 
up to be Christians and I have been 
taking them to church every time I have 
a chance. I don’t know much about what 
it means to be a Christian, but ever since 
I worked at the Anglo-Chinese College 
several years ago I have had a great 
longing in my heart. Mrs. Gowdy tried 
to help me to be a Christian. She planned 
for me to learn to read during one sum- 
mer, but I was very ill and couldn’t 
study at all. Then later I had an umbrella 
shop on the street, but it burned. After 
that I went back to the farm village, but 
the longing is still in my heart.’’ Then he 
said the thing which set the wheels mov- 
ing on my side of the problem when he 
continued, “‘I don’t know much about 

what to do, but I pray before every meal. 
Do you know what I pray for?” 

I said, ‘‘No doubt you thank God for 
the food you have to eat.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but that is not the 
most important thing I pray for. Ever 
since I came here to work, I have prayed 
before each meal that God would show 
you how you can help me to win my 
village to Christ. I don’t know how my- 
: self, but I will help. Dll encourage them, 
gather them together, and tell them how 
: ar gone for shoe to become Christians. 


And that isn’t all. I have a piece of land 
just large enough to build a church on. 
I have fenced it in and while many 
people have asked to buy it, always some- 
thing in my heart has made me think 
that God wants me to use it for him. 
I am willing to give it without price for 
a church. You would be willing to come 
out to our village, live in my home, and 
teach my people, wouldn’t you?”’ 

That is why on July 27, Rosalie Ding, 
one of our Hwa Nan college seniors, and 
I set out for Sieu Ung Sang with Diong 
Kai. His wife had come the day before 
for one of our loads. Bus the first stretch 
of the way across the island, launch 
across the river to the Nang Geng side, 
and then we were met by a large company 
of children with banners to welcome us. 
Diong Kai announced to their small 
world that we had arrived by a con- 
tinuous hissing, sputtering and popping 
of firecrackers all the half-hour walk 
through tangerine orchards, rice fields, 
and neighboring villages. And the wel- 
come was genuine as they greeted us with, 
“We have been waiting and longing for 
you and now that you are here we can 
scarcely believe our own eyes and ears. 
We are all ready to listen to you.” 

And yet you cannot picture our first 
meeting that afternoon when we at- 
tempted to get some response from the 
twenty or more children seated in front 
of us and adults standing about. Not the 
slightest idea did they have of anything 
we tried to tell them or ask them about. 
Nor did they dare open their lips to repeat 
after us the words of some simple songs. 
But a good-natured smile from a friendly 
heart is a contagious thing and it worked 
the miracle along with a picture of the 
baby Jesus and his parents. By the end 
of the hour the ice was not only well 
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broken, but we were surrounded by eager, 
half-shy, wondering children, and the 
older people were telling each other what 
Rosalie had told them all of the shep- 
herds, the wise men, and the babe in the 
manger. 

For a week we met twice a day, fore- 
noon and afternoon. We taught them 
songs, told them stories of Jesus, helped 
them learn scripture verses, all of which 
were sayings of Jesus, introduced them 
to a new health principle each day, and 
taught them to pray. In the forenoon 
Rosalie told the story of the life of Jesus 
with the children of the group especially 
in mind. In the afternoon I supplemented 
with Jesus’ idea of the Heavenly Father 
as we find it in some of the stories he told; 
his idea of forgiveness of sins and confi- 
dence in people as seen in his relations 
with Peter; his connection with the home 
in Bethany; and the events of the last 
night and crucifixion — all of these talks 
with both children and adults in mind. 

Then on Thursday afternoon we asked 
the preacher from a church six li away — 
the model village which Admiral Sak 
rebuilt a few years ago—to come for 
the last meeting and talk about the 
Resurrection. At no time had there been 
less than twenty-four children and adults 
in any single meeting; generally there 
were between thirty and forty; but on 
this afternoon the preacher could hardly 
believe his own eyes, for there were more 
than sixty children and about twenty 
adults. There was a theatre in a nearby 
village, too, and the farmers and their 
wives are busy these days. 

It had been such a joy to watch the 
ehildren grow from day to day, hungering 
for more of the story of Jesus, imbibing 
new simple health ideas which were 
stranger than fiction to them and yet so 
reasonable that they could readily see the 
point. And then to open my eyes after 
we had all prayed together and see forty 
or fifty bowéd heads and as many pairs 
of closed eyes and clasped hands in the 
reverent attitude of prayer sent a thrill 
of deep thankfulness over me. They 
were naively, spontaneously, wholeheart- 
edly entering into an experience of loving 
_ fellowship with the Jesus whom they had 


so recently found and the Heavenly 
; Father Vege hay had not paMg: 


_ said, “ Your gospel is ver 


On ire last. Rrtemioses we wa: 
preacher to know what sort of fou 
this new group of shepher 
ones in the kingdom” had. 
in amazement as they sang t. 
the week, both religious and h 
recited the Bible verses, review 
detail and with naive understan 
series of afternoon stories they had I 


we had taught them. Then after = a 
finished his talk, a good one, on t 
Resurrection, he told the children 


to their village each Sunday afeeEane +i 
to tell them more about this wonderful 
Savior and the Heavenly Father. aioe 
But it was not only these meetings that 
made this week in n the country one of the 


— there are fifteen families in this small 
village — and sometimes those from a 
neighboring village were often at our 
house about the time we got up in the eo 
morning and, except for the couple of 3g 
hours during which we rested immedi- 
ately after noon, were with us all the 
day. We sang together and told them — 
additional stories of Jesus. If you could ? 
have seen the eyes of some of the boys 
between twelve and eighteen years of 
age when they discovered that all these _ 
stories of Jesus we had been telling them 
were in my little Foochow New Testa- 
ment, you would have known how much — 
they ‘loved him. We hunted story after | - 
story and read them together. On the ae 
last day I gave those children who could 
read most a New Testament — one toa 
two sisters, and the other four to boys, 
and they straightway set about. : rea + 
the familiar stories. 
In Diong Kai’s home there was a de 
old uncle, a devout Buddhist, who e 
morning went to a nearby village to cha 
the Buddhist scriptures with some oth 
vegetarians. We gave him a Gos: 
John and some other Christian liter 
One evening during our convers 
fore our family devotions, the old 


about God. and he- 


Ee Ses rie We don’t ee _ Tas sure 
he must have been a very | good man or 


he never could have gone to heaven where 


he could be with God always. I’m going 
to read all these books you have given me 


and I have pasted the family worship 


sheet on my wall so I can read it every 
day. It is good, good, good!” 

On Friday we went to two villages 
where some of Diong Kai’s relatives live. 
Once more I marvelled at the utter sin- 
cerity with which these village people 
listened as Rosalie told them the story of 
the prodigal son and how God sent Jesus 
to earth to save such as he. As she was 
talking, Diong Kai said to me, “That 
story just fits us Chinese people. That 
thing happens in many of our Chinese 
homes today.” And I thought how uni- 
versal even today are the stories Jesus 
told! It isn’t hard out here to under- 
stand that statement, “‘The common 
people heard him gladly,” for they are 


just as eager to hee anyone who goes to 
them in ¢he spirit and with the message 


of Jesus. 


Yesterday morning after following the 


banners and more firecrackers along a 


new road to another jetty in order to tell 
the other half of their small world that 
we had been in their village, we assembled 
on the shore, twenty-five children and a 
few adults who had escorted us on our 
way. There we found old Sa Die from 
the Model Village, perhaps the most re- 
spected Christian in all Nang Geng. The 
children sang their songs for him and 
recited the sayings of Jesus. As he 
listened the tears trickled down his face 
and he said, ‘“‘Now you know Jesus. 
Don’t forget him. He is very wonderful,” 
and the children smiled reassuringly at 
him. The launch drew near. 

Then it was that twelve-year-old Ik Gi 
said, ‘‘Lo Su Gu, please sing Siew Ung 
Sang for Christ once more.” 
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The Right Side of the Gate 


By JEAN BOTHWELL, Meerut, India 


Ir was a Saturday night in early 
October, dark, though not late. Our 
schoolgirls had given a play for the dis- 
trict conference folk, and the lights in the 
schoolhouse were still on, as the chapel 
was being put in order for Sunday school 
next morning. I had gone out with a 
big flashlight to show several delayed big- 
girl helpers the way to the boarding gate 
which was shut but not fastened. That 
gate is really a solid wood double door in 
the wall, so when it is shut it has more 
terrors for one outside than if she could 
see through palings. 

As I turned back to the house, I heard 
sobbing noises and saw, in the light from 
the chapel windows, a little person hurry- 
ing along alone. She had been with her 
people all day and had evidently slipped 
in with them to see the play, so was only 
_ just now a sent aie ra: all the 
agelers had been gathered 

ng moment for the wee ¢ c ne, fc 
at of the d 


It was. 
for here 
" 


and there she was, alone in the dark with 
the gate shut! 

My one thought was to show her the 
way with the torch, so I turned and went 
back with her. She slipped in to the 
friendly surroundings of her school home, 
and though it was just as dark there, she 
was inside, and the sobbing stopped. 

It makes one remember the terrors of 
one’s own childhood and going after the 
milk when dark had fallen on early winter 
nights; there was the rush up the walk 
to gain the light and love on the right 
side of the house door, endangering the 
milk sometimes. 

How often all of us grope and stumble 
in the dark as grown-ups and fumble for 
gates that are shut by our own acts. Then 


comes the bliss of finding them unlocked ~ 


and an eager welcome on the other side. 
The little girl’s experience is not unique. 

To the missionaries on the field come 
Sp ee reports of conditions at home. 
iti d nowadays, with 


By tg ene 


peeing lines ri 
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and we in the reserve trenches. We won- 
der, but not for long, how they carry on 
in face of all the problems we know about. 
The analogy lies in the fact that they 
have gained the right side of God’s doors, 
and successes and results come, above all 
we ask or think, to them there. 

We join them in our prayers for the 


ied 


New Year that church doors in America __ 


and mission gates in India may never be 
closed to those who come in to us out of 
the dark, seeking the right side of our 
entrances; that the communion of the 
unbarred ‘gate may be shared the woes 
around. 
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What Can Happen in Thirty-Five Years 


The Story of the Japan Methodist Church 
By WALTER W. KRIDER 


Turis slogan, ‘‘The World for Christ in 
This Generation,” challenged the Christian 
world a few years ago. But now that 
realists are having their day the majority 
of people in the Christian church are 
looking back upon that slogan as a relic 
of false optimism about the flexibility of 
human nature and the power of the gos- 
pel. Granted that the standard of con- 
formity ‘‘for Christ’? may have been too 
inclusive in numbers, still we make it the 
theme of this article that the slogan, 
“Japan for Christ in a generation,” was 
not so much a misstatement of what hap- 
pened between 1873 and 1907, and later, 
as we might think. 

We would not be misunderstood in 
assuming that all people of Japan have 
been won to our Master’s way of life and 
teaching about his Father-God. But 
there is plenty of reason to believe that 
within a generation the Christian Church 
has entered Japan and deyeloped a ma- 
ture organization that will be capable of 
carrying its part of the task of preaching 
the gospel. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that the teachings of Jesus have 
penetrated into the spiritual thinking of 
Japan, far beyond the immediate con- 
tacts of the Christian Church as such. 
The story of the past generation of Chris- 
tian missions in Japan is a romance 
hardly second to the establishment of the 
~ Apostolic Church in the Roman Empire. 

To understand what happened in 
Japan’s religious life in a generation one 
must know something of where it hap- 
pened. For two hundred fifty years prior 


to the middle of the last century, Japan - 


had led a life of self-imposed seclusion. 


Unfortunate experiences with Europeans — 


— among them Catholic Christian mis- 
sionaries — gave Japan such a fright that 
the doors were shut tight against all for- 


eign influence, except for one door that — 


was left open for Dutch commercial and 
cultural communication in Nagasaki. In- 
ternal life during this period was peaceful, 
politically and socially stable, but intel- 
lectually and spiritually stagnant. The 
Tokugawa Shoguns sat on the crater of 
a seething volcano, as it were. Perhaps 


one of the greatest examples of genius in — 


iron-handed dictatorship is found in the 


Tokugawa family of Shoguns from 1615 — 


to 1868. Vigor of Japanese thinking and— 
energy of action have never been lacking. 
So we must believe that it was a real 
work of genius to keep it suppressed dur- 
ing those two and a half centuries. 

But the longer it was suppressed the 
greater became the intellectual and spir- 
itual hunger of the people. So when the~ 
eruption did come the people were ready — 
for a religious leadership that had been 
denied them for so long. It happened 
that our United States Congress sent the — 


right man, Commodore M. C. Perry, at — 


just the right time — 1853-55 — to nego- 
tiate a treaty for diplomatic, commercial, 
and religious intercourse. This is the 


atmosphere into which our Christian a3 


church entered as soon as religious free- — 


dom was granted in the year 1873. Two “S>; 


facts stand out clearly: that Japan 
spiritually and intellectually starved a 
centuries of denial, and that there | 
been such a narrowness in ania 
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tunities of the future when the doors and 
windows were thrown open. 

_ So with this general background of 
where it happened let us think upon how 
it happened. The whole story of the 
entrance into Japan of the Protestant 
church missions is too long for us here, 
although it is a fascinating romance. In 


this article-we must confine ourselves to . 


the story of our Methodist Episcopal 
Mission’s entrance. 

The report of Commodore Perry, after 
he reached Hongkong in 1853, upon his 
first visit to Japan, ‘reached the ears of 
Dr. R. 8. Maclay, already an experienced 
Methodist missionary in China. The 
report set his imagination on fire with 
the opportunities for Christian missions 
in that neighboring empire that was about 
to be opened to communication. But the 
next twenty years found our Methodist 
missionary society busy founding mis- 
sions in India, Europe, and Mexico. In 
1871 the Foochow Mission, under the 
inspiration of Dr. Maclay, sent a resolu- 
tion to the American church asking that 
a mission be founded in this new land of 
opportunity. The next year twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated and 
Dr. Maclay was appointed to head the 
Mission. 

Four young men and their wives were 
appointed the same year, arriving in 1873. 
They met in Yokohama August 8 and 
thereupon set about, in true Methodist 
fashion, to partition the Japanese Empire 
as a Methodist parish. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. C. Harris (later Bishop Harris) were 
sent to Hakodate and all of the great 
northern island was made their field. 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Soper (Dr. Soper is 
the only one of the founders still living) 
were stationed in Tokyo, with as much of 
the main island north as they could 
occupy. Mr. and Mrs. 1. H. Correll re- 
mained in Yokohama, while Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Davison went to the ancient 
port of Nagasaki with the southern island 
as their parish. 

There was no cramping either in ter- 
ritory or in spirit. The extremes of terri- 
tory were two thousand miles apart and 
the opportunities among thirty million 
people knew no bounds. By January 
1874 they had set to work teaching the 
spel and establishing the Methodist 
a SO ey eee 
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Church in the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

No sooner had these young couples, 
with their more mature leader, Dr.Mac- 
lay, settled in their new “circuits” than 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
sent their first representative. Miss Dora 
KE. Schoonmaker arrived in October 1874. 
The very next month she opened a school 
for boys and girls in Tokyo, the first of 
the Methodist educational work that has 
now grown into an efficient system from 
north to south in the empire, accommo- 
dating thousands of boys and girls, young 
men and women. Miss Olive Whiting 
came to help Miss Schoonmaker two years 
later, and in 1878-79 Miss Matilda 
Spencer, Miss Elizabeth Russell, and Miss 
Gheer — all of whose names are written 
everlastingly into the history of the 
Christian Church in Japan. Space does 
not permit to record here the whole list 
of missionaries who had a part in the 
laying of the foundations for the Japan 
Methodist Church. 

There were successes and reverses, but 
it became apparent early in the work of 
the Methodist Mission that leadership 
was abundantly available, only waiting 
to be trained. So the work of education 
has been emphasized from the beginning, 
especially in the higher grades. Schools 
were established for boys and girls in 
Hakodate, Hirosaki, Sendai, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Fukuoka, and Nagasaki. Be- 
sides these the Canadian Methodists 
(coming the same year as did we) and 
the Methodist Church South (coming 
thirteen years later) have established and 
carried on many schools until Methodist 
students are today numbered by the 
thousands. The policy of education has 
vindicated itself, for capable Japanese 
leadership has characterized the church 
there. 

Just as in America, after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, there was a feeling 
that the time had come for the organiza- 
tion of a separate Methodism, so in 
Japan after thirty-five years of healthy 
growth there was a feeling that there 
ought to be a Methodism for Japan 
peculiarly adapted to the circumstances. 
After careful consideration extending over 
a period of several years the governing 
bodies of the Canadian Methodist Church, 


the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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and our Church approved a plan for a 
Japan Methodist Church in 1907. The 
Church was founded upon Wesleyan doc- 
trines and the polity was in general the 
same. There is but one bishop subject to 
election every four years by a general 
conference. Thus far there have been 
but four bishops, two of them dying in 
office. 
in his second term, a tried and true leader 
of the whole Christian movement in his 
country. There are four Boards — Evan- 
gelism, Education, Pensions, and Finance. 
The district superintendents are at the 
same time pastors, and they are appointed 
by the bishop only after nomination by 
the annual conference members on ballot. 
There are departments within the Boards 
for each phase of the Church’s work. The 
department of Women’s Work leads one 
of the important parts of Church life, 
both helping finances and carrying on a 
home missionary program in the back- 
ward parts of the Empire. 

The Church has now-grown until it -has 
a membership of 41,000. There are 276 
ministers, and 485 churches and chapels. 
Yen 380,000 were contributed for self- 
support last year, an average of yen 29 
per resident member. Last year, when 
the codperating missions were compelled 
to cut off a large part of the aid to the 
extension program of the Church, the 
laymen and preachers contributed yen 
38,000 by sacrificial giving to a special 
fund that saved much of the work that 
was doomed. This year (1934) they are 
trying to raise at least yen 40,000 as a 
replacement fund for the loss in help from 
abroad. This constitutes a heavy burden 
that is a test of loyalty, yet which may be 
weakening to the little Church if long 
sustained. The Methodist Churches in 
America ought to return to the financial 
aid of the young Church in Japan which 
carries a large responsibility in the leader- 
ship of Japan’s spiritual life. 

If ever it can be said of a field that the 
harvest is ripe and the laborers are few, it 
can be of Japan. Here is a nation whose 
intellectual, cultural, industrial, commer- 
cial life has far outstripped its spiritual 
life. Spiritual leadership adequate to 
carry the burdens of the new civilization 
is the great need. For this reason mis- 
‘sionary effort, working hand in hand with 


Bishop Motozo Akazawa is now. 


and. lasting results. Missionsiiae 2h) h 
lives that reflect the spirit of Christ fin 
welcome on every side. And, furthermo: 
the missionaries are from this time largel 
released from the petty detail of organi 
zational management for the opportunity 
of pure spiritual work. Bi sek * 
These missionaries have now been te 
placed at the disposal of the appointing — 
powers of the Japan Methodist Church. —__ 
The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1932 took this for- 
ward step, and the result is sure to be 
closer codrdination between available 
energy and the task to be done. Thisap- 
plies to all Methodist missionaries of our 
Church — both men and women. The 
presiding bishop of the Mission Council — 
codperates closely in this function, but he, 
too, has been released for a larger spiritual — 
work. (See paragraph 426 of the 1932 
Discipline.) . ~, 
In brief outline the above statement . 
shows how the Japan Methodist Church z 
was established — from a beginning of 
ten missionary men and women to the 
present self-determining church of 41,000. re 
But this forms only an outline of the aE 
picture. The details are made up of the 
personalities of Christian men and women 
who have put their lives into the building 
of a church in a generation. So the who 
of Japanese Methodism is, after all, the 
heart of the matter. Space permits only 
the mention of some of the great names — 
names that will forever stand high in the 4 
story of the founding of this Church. SS 
Bishop Yoitsu Honda, the first bishop, i 
was the ‘George Washington” of the — 
Japan Methodist Church. Ordained to 
the ministry in 1878, he arose immedi- 
ately to leadership and became the first 
Japanese president of Aoyama Gakuin 
before being chosen to head the new 
Church in 1907. There were Hiraiwa and 
Uzaki, second and third bishops, and the 
present Bishop Motozo Akazawa. These 
men each had a task similar to the leaders ve 


noble women giving of their best as evan- 
gelists and as wives and mothers ia 
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ete history of | the Church in 


_ Japan and the future will record their 
names according to their deeds of Chris- 
tian service. : 
This fact comes to us again and again 
_ as we study what has happened in Japa- 
nese Methodism: th Church: there is 
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builded upon the solid and lasting founda- 
tion of strong character well trained. So 
let us honor not only the Japanese leaders 
of the Church who possess this Christian 
character, but also those early mission- 
aries who laid the plans so well for the 
building of the Japan Methodist Church. 
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If I Were a ‘“‘Heathen”’ 


By GEORGE A. COE 


Doss the Christian principle, ‘‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
apply to the relations between a mission- 
ary society and the ‘‘heathen” to whom 
missions are addressed? 

“Of course it does,” you will say. For 
the missionary is to be a good neighbor 
and a good Samaritan. He is to relieve 
hunger, bind up wounds, instruct the 
ignorant, and patiently win people to a 
better life. At many of these points he 
meets needs that the ‘‘heathen”’ already 
feel — he does what, if he were in their 
place, he would like to have done. 

But how about his ‘‘message”? And 
how about all the foreign ways of think- 
ing and acting that he brings with him? 
Does he, at these points also, do what, 
if he were in the place of ‘the other 
fellow,” he would prefer to have done? 
In particular, in the person of the mis- 
sionary, does not a civilization or a race 
that regards itself as superior undertake 
to undermine national and racial ways 
that it regards as inferior, and does not 
a religion that claims to be the true one 
set itself against what the ‘natives” 
regard as true and sacred? What does the 
Golden Rule require at these points, then 
— points at which the application is not 
obvious as it is when the sick cry to us 
for succor? : 

The simplest way to answer this ques- 
tion is to find out how the “heathen” 
themselves feel about the matter, and 

_ then endeavor imaginatively to put our- 
___ selves in their places. Each of us might 
= r to himself, “If I were a chiful sad 


for — how would I feel towards a religion 
or a civilization that was endeavoring to 
displace my own?” If I were such a 
“heathen” I should, of course, appreciate 
the missionary’s deeds of mercy, his efforts 
to remove illiteracy, and the introduction 
of scientific medicine. I should be affected, 
too, by the self-sacrificing and sometimes 
courageous conduct of particular mission- 
aries. But I should smart when I was 
called a “heathen” and I should not be 
satisfied to be classed as a ‘‘native,” for 
this implies an imputation of inferiority. 
My attitude would be determined, first 
of all, by the answer to this question: 
Does the mission enterprise show some- 
thing less than respect for me and my 
people, or does it not? 

If this respect should seem to be lack- 
ing, I should qualify my admiration for 
the missionary as Good Samaritan; I 
should suspect him of endeavoring to ‘‘put 
something over on me” instead of being 
perfectly square. Then, if he seemed to 
relate himself to me as a superior to an 
inferior, I should examine his domestic 
establishment in order to find out how 
he treats the “natives” who are in his 
employ, and I should scrutinize the status 
of ‘natives’? who are employed in mis- 
sion work — their pay and their authority 
as compared with the authority and the 
pay of foreigners. My conclusion, I fear, 
would be like this: 

“Though missionaries are not all alike 
— for some of them treat us with respect 
rather than condescension — all of them 
come from a home base that, assuming its 
own superiority, is in constant danger of 
making missionary work a mixture of 
Bere uerous authority ad: charitable ‘hand- 
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outs.’ 
thinks of the Christian religion in terms 
of the national or racial life then and 
there prevailing, and the national might 


is relied upon to protect missionaries from — 


the ‘natives.’ I, as a ‘native’ and a 
‘heathen,’ am compelled to think of mis- 
sionaries not merely as sincere and fre- 
quently generous individuals, but also 
as representatives of the civilization at 
their home base. Usually the missionary, 
without avowing or even realizing the 
fact, comes to me representing some im- 
perialist power. Therefore I cannot fully 
discriminate his voice from the voice of 
his gunboats. Nearly always, likewise, he 
assumes the validity of the economic 
system to which he has been accustomed 
in his native land. Asa result, his ethical 
teaching, which he supposes to be Chris- 
tian, is in fact a confused mixture of 
Christianity and capitalism. We can 
recognize this mixture because the mis- 
sionaries themselves and their schools 
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Moreover, the home base usually 


4 


We — ‘natives’ and ‘heathen’ —w 
have been made acquainted with 


ings do not square with imperial nor oe 
with capitalism, nor with the assumption : 
of superiority and authority. — 
“Tf, then, you really want to be the 
good neighbor or the Good Samaritan in ad 
any complete sense — if you want really bcs 
to do as you would be done by— purge 
your message and your conduct from the 
anti-Christian elements that have filtered __ 
into them from conditions that prevail 
in your home churches. To the extent 
that, either knowingly or unwittingly, 
you harbor capitalism, imperialism, and 
the assumption of superiority and author- * 
ity you cannot fulfill the Golden Rule 
with respect to us. But we have a sus-— 
picion that the more Christian you be- 
come, the more certainly you will do to 
us what we should like to have you do.” 


Do You Think Malaya Knows Jesus? 


By CONSTANCE YANG oF 


“AUNTIE, Cheng Kim and Neo Kim 
have been going to the English school 
for only two weeks, and my, they have 
learned so many things. I wish you would 
also send me to school.” 

“Yes, Potato, your uncle and I have 
been thinking about that, too.” 

“Then why don’t you let me start 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes, if that good nun in the temple 
says that tomorrow is the suitable day 
then we’ll start tomorrow. We’ll go and 
see her this afternoon.” 

Little Potato was six years old, and 
was anxious to go to school. One of his 
ears had been pierced and he wore an 
earring. The lady whom he addressed as 
“Auntie” was his own mother, and the 
“Uncle” was his father. Let me tell 
you how this ambitious and sweet child 
came to be called Potato, and how he 
came to have one of his ears pierced, and 
also how his own parents became his 
aunt and uncle. 


Once, when Potato was still a wee — 


baby, he became very ill and his mother — 
was in great despair. We would say that — 
she was wise in that she consulted a 
doctor who had graduated from the 
school of modern medicine; but Mrs. 
Chin (Potato’s mother) thought it would 
be wiser if, at the same time, she askeda 
nun to repeat some incantations over ‘ 
him, and to pray to the gods for him. 
So she spent between seven and ten 
dollars for the nun’s service. ~3 
Placed on a tray were a roasted 
chicken, a bowl of cooked rice, three 
little glasses of wine, some peanuts, and — 
a few coins. Then there was a certain’ a 
kind of paper somewhat yellowish brown _— 
in color, and cut in squares to represent a 
money. Now, all these things be x 


ods. 
You would like to know how ‘ioe 
received these gifts, wouldn’t you? V 
first of all they were brought to’ 
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‘The nun then lit a match to the pile of 
currency used by the spirits in ‘‘Spirit- 
land,” and then she waved the patient’s 
‘little jacket over the fire, calling on the 
gods to repent of their anger and heal 
their little victim. Next she threw the 
coins and the peanuts, and the rice and 
wine and a few pieces of the roasted 
chicken in all four directions; and what 
was still remaining on the tray she car- 
ried back into the house again. Soon, 
the edible portions of the gifts were being 
picked up by the chickens, and birds, 
and dogs. The neighbors’ children came 
and looked for the coins. 

Were the gods present in the chickens 
and birds, and dogs, and in the children, 
among whom the gifts offered were 
shared? I suppose you would even hate 
to imagine that they were. Anyway, her 
pocket jingling with the remuneration for 
her service, the nun went home. A few 
days later Baby Chin was well again. Of 
course we would say that he recovered 
through the treatment given by the 
medical man; but the greater credit was 
given to the nun whose prayers the gods 
had heard. 

Baby Chin was very much of a weak- 
ling. He wasn’t growing very well, and 
he cried all the time. The superstitious 
reason for it was that the gods objected 
to his own mother’s being called his 
mother, and that they (the gods) didn’t 
like him to be a boy. Then it was de- 
cided that he should be dressed like a 
baby girl and have one of his ears pierced 
in order to deceive the gods. This advice 
was religiously and sincerely followed, 
and when Baby Chin was at the age 
when baby learns to say “mama” and 
“papa,” these two words were replaced 
by “auntie” and ‘‘uncle.” 

. A pretty name was given to Baby Chin 

when his birth was reported at the office 
of the Registrar of Births; but super- 
stition thought that it would be dan- 
gerous to his life if he were called by this 
pretty name at home; so he was called 
Potato until he started to attend the 
Methodist Boys’ School. 

English education had a great appeal 
to young Chin right from the beginning. 
His first day in school was inspiring. It 
encouraged him to be ambitious right 

ies ae start. He enjoyed ue the 


his mother was in the audience. 
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songs that were sung at chapel every 
morning. To his surprise and great inter- 
est he found that these songs could also 
be sung in Chinese because Mrs. Cho, 
the grandmother of Cheng Kim and Neo 
Kim, was singing them. One day he was 
playing marbles with these two school- 
mates at their home, and he heard 
Grandma Cho sing ‘‘Jesus loves me” in 
Chinese. Much interested he left the 
game and asked Grandma Cho to teach 
him the words. When he went home that 
evening he was proud that he could sing 
“Jesus loves me” in Chinese and in 
English. His mother was surprised to 
hear him. The next day he heard 
Grandma Cho sing the same song in 
Malay; and he wanted to learn the 
Malay of ‘Jesus loves me,” too. Very 
soon, he could sing the song in three 
languages. Could you do as much as this 
little boy of six did? If you could, then 
you would be able to sing the following 
words to the tune of “Jesus loves me”’ 
This is the Chinese version in the Hok- 

kien dialect: 

Ia-so thia goa, goa chat beng, 

In-ut kichai ti seng-keng. 

Soe han ginna sui loan jiok . 

Ia-so oe kiu, oe thoe siok. 


_ Si Ia-so thia goa, 
Sz Ia-so thia goa, 
Si Ia-so thia goa, 
U ki-tsai tt seng-keng. 


This is the Malay version: 
Isa kasehan sahya, 
Kitab Allah kata-nya, 
Sahya kchil dan lmah, 
Tapi Isa kaseh-lah. 


Ya, Isa kaseh, 
Ya, Isa kaseh, 
Ya, Isa kaseh, 
Sangat-la kaseh-nya. 


Young Chin didn’t come from a Chris- 
tian home and had never been to a Sun- 
day school. His mother didn’t know what 
kind of book the Bible was. Studying in 
a mission school her son was invited to 
attend Sunday school. She allowed him 
to do that. When Christmas came, he 
took part in the Christmas program, and 
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received a book of Bible stories as a 
Christmas present. His Sunday school 
teacher asked him to bring his mother to 
church. She responded to the invitation 
readily because her son was making great 


‘progress in school. 


About sixteen years have passed. Our 
little hero is now a fine young man and is 
taking an active part in the church, and 
is a faithful member of the Epworth 
League. He does not wear an earring 
any more. He teaches a class in Sunday 
school besides being on the staff of one of 
our English schools. His parents have 
changed from ancestor worship to Chris- 
tianity because their son is a model 
Christian and, by his example, has in- 
spired them to seek salvation in the only 
religion that has a Saviour. 

This is a story typical of the lives of 
many students who receive their educa- 
tion in schools that are headed by mis- 
sionaries. Such schools in Malaya are 
called government-aided schools because 
their teachers are paid by the English 
government. Different from a govern- 
ment school, a mission school holds 
chapel exercises where the youngsters are 
led to seek after the kingdom of God. 

English education and Christianity 
must go hand in hand truly to develop 
that part of the world. Both go together 
to bring real joy into thousands of homes, 
in one of which I was born and raised. 
English education alone, without Chris- 
tianity, will acquaint the Oriental youth 
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Faithful Laura 


By SARA VILLALBA, Rosario, Argentina | 


OnE of my favorite Cree says, 
“There is no work small or big; it all 
depends on the worker.” This is an apt 
description of Laura, who considers every 
task important, be it little or big. Any 


work which she undertakes receives the — 


best she has to give in the way of atten- 
tion, enthusiasm, and energy. 

Laura has not had the advantage of a 
good home. 
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She has never known her’ gr 
father and never will know him. Her gi 
y grandmother, a dear old; eo ae i ; 


from Paris Sais in ets to } pern 
waves in hair, and the cabarets, 
dancing, smoking, drinking 
playing are the main features, 
the fashions are chiefly display 

With Christianity, Englis 
helps the Oriental youth tos 
better part.” 

Superstitious beliefs and silly 
are being discarded when the miss 
carries out her purpose effectively 
incantations of witch-doctors and m 
astery inmates give way to the sinc 
prayers of the servant of God. Sometim 
parents love to give their children nam 
that explain their faith. An instance 
this is my own name — Poh-Kien, whi afer 
means ‘It is precious to be conta tes 
My good Christian father, having e 
joyed the constancy of his faith, wished 
to have me named after this quality. se cee 
in America, when I call myself Constance, — 
it does not mean that I don’t like 
name anymore; but it’s because I like 
so much that I want the American Pee 
to say it correctly. 

On behalf of the foreign missionari e. 
the Orient I would like to say that I wish — 
to utter words of gratitude to them for 
the indispensable work that they are~ 
carrying on in that part of the world, ee 
I came from Malaya. From what I hav 
said in the above, do you think Mala, 
knows Jesus? If you think it does, gi 
credit to the missionaries! =: 


four, cares for her and works fie 


her child through school and at t 
time earn enough to keep the pot 


she was but six years old. Just 
ago she finished the oe E 


af Ae os sree 
eo 
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eet Behold I have set peters thee an open 


door and no man can shut it. — Rev. 3:8. 


ze THE NEW YEAR 


The year t 
An uncut jewel is 
Of matchless worth, 
Bringing along with it 
New heaven and earth. 
I long to dwell with God; 
Oh, through this year, 
Blessed with His Blessing, 
May I live 
A life of prayer. 
— Miyauchi Tsurue. 


(Written by a patient in the Oshima Hospital 
for Lepers and translated by Lois J. Erickson.) 


Eight Steps 


That America far outstrips other coun- 
tries in the generosity of individuals and 
the efficient organization of relief work is 
the opinion of Edwin C. Hill, as written 
for the King Features Syndicate. 
In the Middle Ages, Moses Ben 
Maimon, a young Jewish scholar, pon- 
dered on the relation of wealth and povy- 


erty and “left for posterity the greatest’ 


manual of relief ever written.” Later he 
became Maimonides, one of the immortal 
and illustrious intellects of his age. The 
old document is still a guide to him who 
would help his fellowmen. Here, greatly 
condensed, are Maimonides’ “Hight Steps 
in the Duty of Charity.” 

First: The lowest degree is to give, but 
with reluctance or regret. This is the gift 
of the hand but not of the heart. 

Second: To give cheerfully but not pro- 
portionately to the distress of the sufferer. 

Third: To give cheerfully and propor- 
tionately but not until solicited. 

Fourth: To give cheerfully, proportion- 
ately and even unsolicited. 


Fifth: To give in such a way that the 


distressed may know their benefactor 


__ without being known by him. 


oe 


Sizth: To know the objects of our 


bounty but to remain unknown to them. 
ae et more meritorious is it to 


Seventh: ° 
es Sy 
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bestow charity in such a way ‘that the 
benefactor may not know the relieved 
persons nor they the names of their bene- 
factors. : 

Highth: The most meritorious of all is 
to anticipate charity by preventing pov- 
erty; to assist the reduced fellowman by 
a considerable loan or gift of money, or 
by teaching him a trade or putting him 
in the way of business so that he may 
earn an honest livelihood, and not be 
forced to the alternative of holding out 
his hand for charity. This is the highest 
step, and the sum of it is charity’s golden 
ladder. 


World Day of Prayer 


March 8, 1935, has been set apart as the 
World Day of Prayer. The program for 
the day, on the topic ‘Bear Ye One An- 
other’s Burdens,” has been prepared by 
the Baroness van Boetzelaer van Dub- 
beldam of Holland. 

Reports of greatest interest as to the 
observance of the Day of Prayer on 
February 16, 1934, with its topic ‘‘ Peace,”’ 
have been received from all around the 
world. The day began in New Zealand 
and the Fiji Islands with a sunrise prayer- - 
meeting and closed in Hawaii with eve- 
ning services for young people. South 
Africa had a notable day, as did other 
countries, but we can quote only a letter 
from Mrs. Shaboz of Persia: 


Dear Friends: — Though I am poor in English 
writing, I think it will appreciate you to hear our 
report on the World Day of Prayer. We are a 
group of Assyrians. We have a Presbyterian 
church. My husband is pastor. We are cele- 
brating Women World Day of Prayer since 1932. 
Mrs. John Elder gave me a program. I translated 
it into Syriac and since then we are doing the 
same. Really we have great blessings in our 
church, the women all talking, praying, singing 
and promising to do their best to Christ. We 
are starting from ten till eight o’clock. We had 
one hundred thirty attendance. Fifty took part 
by reading of Scripture, praying and talking. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of | 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


I. FEBRUARY 
1 Savage, Eugenia M., China. é 
2 Dodd, Stella L., M.D. and Lawson, Anne E., . 
ndia. y 


3 vi % 
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4 Brownlee, Charlotte, Korea; Daniel, N. refugees all over the world. He publishes 


Margaret, Japan; Dunn, Olive, India; 
Olson, Della, Malaya. 
Nagler, Etha M., China; Peckham, Caroline 


5 

S., Japan. 

6 Galleher, Helen N. and Moses, Mathilde R.., 

India; Hollister, Grace A., Mexico. 

7 Blasdell, Jennie A. and Lawrence, Mabel C., 

India. 

9 Porter, Eunice and Williams, Laura V., 
India. 

10 Hemenway, Ruth V., M.D., China; Hewson, 
Marguerite E., Philippines; Norberg, 
Eugenia, India. 

11 Fales, Cora D., India. 

12 Landrum, Margaret, India; Taylor, Erma 
M., Japan. 

13 Church, Marie E., Korea; Simpson, Cora and 
Tyler, Ursula J., China. 

14 Bennett, Lorraine, Burma; Marker, Jessie 
B., Korea; Seal, May B., Mexico. 

15 Curry, Olive, Japan; Ostrom, Vera E., 
Sumatra; Michel, Mabel P., Portuguese 
East Africa. 

16 Bridenbaugh, Jennie B. and Mace, Rose A., 
China. 

17 Thomas, Ethel, Mexico. 

19 Field, Ruth, /ndia; Rogers, Mayme M., 
Korea. 

22 Rockwell, Lillie M., India. 

23 Hunt, Ava F., India; Palm, Emma, China. 

24 Gallagher, Hannah C., /ndia; Krill, Beredene 

, Bulgaria. 

25 Stew art, Emma and Corner, Sula Marie, 
India. 

27 Welch, A. Dora, Algeria. 

28 Townsend, Mollie E., China. 


(Addresses given on page 84) 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Standing with folded wings of mystery, 
The New Year waits to greet us — you and me. 


Her arms are full of gifts; her feet are shod 
All fitly for rough roads or velvet sod; 
Her eyes are steady with belief in God. 


Her voice falls sweetly as a vesper bell 
Where trust and hope all lesser notes dispel; 
Scarce knowing why, we feel that all is well. 


She smiles a little as she turns away, 
Breathing a promise for each coming day; 
And we — we pause a little while to pray! 


— Lillian Gard. 
++ Cita IRD + 


Personal Mention 


Miss Clementina Butler has received 
from Australia a request for permission to 
translate into Russian her book on the life 
of Pandita Ramabai. The writer; who 
signs himself as a Russian priest, desires 
to make the wonderful story available to 
two millions of Russians scattered as 


magazines that circulate in ten countries _ 
and wishes to use the facts of Ramabai’s 


life in a series entitled “Woman.” ae 

: 45 

a 

MISS RANSOM me 

Miss Ruth Ransom, the new secretary 7 
of the general office, took over her duties _ 

on the first of December. Miss Ransom 

has been a missionary in South America 

and so has first hand knowledge which _— 

will make her helpful to missionaries 

everywhere. " 


Three well-known women of our So- 
ciety have recently met bereavement. 
The sympathy of a host of women is ex- — 
tended to Mrs. John C. Shover, our young 
people’s secretary, in the death of her — 
father; Mrs. R. L. Marquis, president of 
Northwestern Brarch, in the sudden 
death of her grandson; and Mrs. HverettO. 
Fisk, former president of New England 
Branch, in the loss of her husband. _ =r 

Miss Constance Yang is a Chinese young _ 


woman from Malaya, who graduated from 
Cornell in 1933 and is working for her = 


graduate of Mabel Marsh’s school, | hav 
entered it as a child in the kinders 
and said, “I should love to 
thing in ‘behalf of our missionary 
in Malaya.” she page 12) nie 


nad 
ie, 43 
mi 


1985 * 


Miss Ruth Larson of Topeka Branch 
sailed from New York October 26, return- 
ing to India after her first furlough. Upon 
reaching Bombay, November 23, she ex- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Amy G. Lewis 


Miss Amy Girrorp Lewis, Secretary 
of the General Office of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, passed away 
on October 10 after a long illness at the 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium. Her service to 
the Society cannot be measured by years 
alone, nor can it be appraised merely in 
terms of work accomplished. Funda- 
mentally her record is that of intelligent 
influence wielded in many places and in 
many relationships. Her going means a 
unique loss to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

Amy Lewis was born at Fredonia, New 
York, on October 12, 1874. When she was 
about three years of age the family moved 
to Jamestown, New York, where she at- 
tended school. In the fall of 1892, after 
completing her high school course, she 
entered Goucher College, where she was 
graduated four years later. In this year, 
1896, she held a Goucher College scholar- 
ship at Woods Hole, Mass. 

She then entered the service of the 
Woman’s Ioreign Missionary Society. In 
February, 1898, she went to Japan and 
was superintendent of day schools in 
Yokohama from 1898 to 1903. After a 
year’s furlough she returned to Japan to 
continue the same work until 1907. She 
then became principal of Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin in Tokio from 1907-1910. Again 
she returned to America for a much needed 
rest. In 1916 she began her work in New 
York in the General Office of the Society. 

From that time on until July 1 of this 
year her service to officers, missionaries 
and members of the Society has been con- 
stant. Hopeful that an operation would 
enable her to continue her work, she 
placed herself in the hands of her surgeon, 
only to learn that his skill could not save 
her life. From that time on, for long 
weeks, she waited for the end, with re- 
markable faith and with peace of mind. 
Those who heard from her through the 


_kind offices of her nurse know how many 
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things she found for which to be thankful, 
and with what steadiness she bore herself 
through the long days. Her sister, Mrs. 
Foster K. Young, of Hamburg, New York, 
was able to be with her often, and finally 
to lay her away in Hamburg. 

Important as was her work in Japan, 
her years in the General Office represent, 
nevertheless, the work for which she is 
best known by the present membership of 
the Society. The words “Japan” and 
“Aoyama”’ were often on her lips. Al- 
though the longed-for return to Japan to 
see the later developments of her own 
work did not come within the bounds of 
possibility, her love and her thoughts were 
there, and her interest in things Japanese 
never flagged. 

Wide acquaintance with leaders in the 
religious life of the day together with con- 
stant study of books concerned with 
problems of the religious and social life of 
our times fitted Amy Lewis to look upon 
the Society’s problems in their relation- 
ship to the larger aspects of life. Her con- 
nection with various interdenominational 
committees conducting affairs of , im- 
portance gave her a point of view as far as 
possible from narrowness or provinciality. 
Her readiness to accept new ideas and new 
modes of thought was tempered only by a 
proper respect. and appreciation of the 
meaning of older concepts and older 
methods. Intelligent loyalty to her faith 
governed her attitudes and her actions. 

Genuine and spontaneous interest in 
the needs of individual missionaries at 
work on the field or en route to or from 
their stations occasioned a variety of 
activities including, perhaps, the choice 
of books for study and for reading, or a 
shopping tour in New York for new 
American clothing. Equally sincere was 
her understanding of the function of our 
Society as an organization in helping to 
bring about Peace on Earth. Neither 
individual nor corporate body was slighted 
in her interpretation. of the meaning of 
missionary service. 

Amy Lewis helped to make Room 710 
at 150 Fifth Avenue a ‘‘house by the side 
of the road,’”’ where she was, indeed, “a 
friend’’ to each and every one connected 
with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

Auice I. Ha7evrtine. 


Chile held her fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in Santiago, and resolved by common 
consent — after an inspiring speech given 
by Mrs. George A. Miller, our bishop’s 
wife — that our organization ought to be 
in close contact with the W. F. M.S. in 
the United States. They elected the sub- 
scribers, to write to you about the 
women’s work in Chile. 

Chile is as long as from New York to 
Los Angeles, and it is often called ‘the 
Shoestring Republic.” We have, scat- 
tered from north to south, about fifty 
organized societies, and each one has ex- 
tended her action to nearby villages and 
communities. We are proud to say that 
we have an organization in the southern- 
most part of South America. There is no 
other evangelical church in Magellan 
City — way down in the strait of the 
same name—than the Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Women’s Society of 
Chile has the following departments: 
spiritual, missionary, social, benevolence, 
sewing and hygiene. 

The Misstonary Department was organ- 
ized only two years ago and has done a 
splendid work. One of our young pastors 
who had a new charge in a southern city 
— in the Indian district of our country — 
attended our convention held in 1932, and 
gave a talk about the conditions of our 
Indians in that place and how the gov- 
ernment had neglected their education. 
He said that a representative group of 
Indians went to town and told him that 
they would build a couple of rooms for a 
school, and were willing to give it to the 
church in case they would provide the 
teachers and school material. Mrs. 
Miller encouraged us in starting a fund 
with fifty pesos (about two dollars), which 
paid for a month of salary of one teacher. 
We are actually supporting four girls and 
our goal for the year 1934 is two thousand 
pesos (eighty dollars). It sounds quite a 
small amount in dollars, but our standard 
of living is much lower than yours. 

The pioneering work among the Indians 
was started by two of our best graduates 
of Sweet Memorial Deaconess Training 


The Methodist Women’s Society of 


. and she loves it. 


School, which is situated in the slums of - 


Santiago. These iwnd ori five 
Reduction and their house is an ¢ 
which is right by the chief’s wigw 
the school building. It is somethin 
a provisional house on wheels and 
longs to the chief. During the summe 
cart-house is used by the owner, i 
harvest fields. ; 
Our general president, Miss M: 
Aguirre, made a field trip recently for sk is 
wanted to see by herself the conditions of 
security and health in which these girls 


» 
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have to live. This year we shall be able 
to raise their salary and send them school 
material. It is really a hard task for these 
young girls but they say with a smiling 
face that they have been called by the ag 
Lord to do this missionary work and is 
we don’t do it, who will do it?” . 
We have established an official Indiagaae : 
Day on April 23. The women take cL A 
of the service on that special day anda 
collection is taken for their fund. Mrs. ~ 
W. C. Carhart, head of Sweet Memorial, 
is the head of the missionary departines9 
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The Hygiene Department worked nee 
year in connection with the government’s 
sanitary department. We asked for post- 
ers, lessons, pamphlets, etc., and we did 
the distribution ‘among our societies. Butta 
they stopped sending the material, for < 
economy, and we have to do the best we 
can ourselves. aes 

Very little has been done oe tempers = 
ance this last few years. As Chile is a ce 
wine-producing country, you can imagine 
how cheap liquor is; most of the laws which ) 
do not favor the producers are easily re- 
jected by the majority of the congressm 
There used to be a law which prohibi 
the establishment of saloons within tw 
blocks from any church, but as the g 
ernment protects the ‘national — in 
tries”’ there is nothing more to Say. . A 
ally we have here, in Santiago, one saloo 
in each corner from Second Metho dis 
Episcopal Church. Of course this is 
of the worst communities in 
The head of this department i ii 
this awful vice that is so harmful, 
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“Ave!” ‘Hail and Farewell!’’ 


Tue ancient Romans used this saluta- 
tion to greet their friends and to take 
leave of them. Upon meeting them it 
meant: “Hail! We greet you! Welcome!” 
Upon leave-taking — ‘‘ Farewell!” 

The word is applicable to my present 
message. The home base constituency 
unites in saluting the new chairman of the 
Home Department, Mrs. Charles, L. 
Mead. We welcome her to an ever in- 
creasing responsibility and opportunity. 

Each year the tasks of the eleven 
Branch home base secretaries, the general 
secretaries, and the editors and publisher, 
who constitute the department, grow 
moreimportant. Their activities multiply 
and relate themselves literally to the wel- 
fare of Methodist world womanhood. The 
Forward Movement plans emanating 
from the department represent the So- 
ciety in action. They are used not only at 
home but in foreign conferences as well. 
The Wesleyan Service Guild promotes the 
cause among business and _ professional 
women. The student work carries cultiva- 
tion and inspiration to colleges and uni- 
versities. The young people’s and junior 
departments are responsible for develop- 
ing study courses and projects for the 
training of youth and children. Christian 
stewardship, extension work, work in 
bilingual and Negro conferences, interde- 
nominational work, world citizenship — 
which maintains aggressive effort on be- 
half of world peace, better motion pic- 


tures and alcohol education — all of these, 


and others, together with our publication 
interests, comprise tasks, the magnitude 
_of which can scarcely be overestimated. 
We welcome the new chairman to the 
high privilege of presiding over a group of 
women who represent these vastly impor- 
tant undertakings; to a part in the inten- 
sive activities they initiate and sponsor; to 
codperation with them and the other 
great agencies of the Society. 
Mrs. Mead is not a stranger to the task. 


_ She served twelve eventful years as the 
efficient president of Topeka Branch. She 
=e has for the past four years been a vice- 


dent, at large of the Society, allocated 


ga — . 


&X FORWARD MOVEMENT PLANS 


Ree 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


by common consent to membership in the 
Home Department. She knows our work 
at home and abroad and is familiar with 
its problems. She is beloved by all her 
associates. 

The retiring chairman, after fifteen 
years’ experience in this beautiful service 
and cherished fellowship, resigns her posi- 
tion with deep regret but with perfect con- 
fidence that under Mrs. Mead’s leader- 
ship the work will go forward to continu- 
ous victory. 

I can ask nothing better for her than 
that she shall find great joy in this new 
adventure and a continuance of the loving 
charity, the fine codperation and the un- 
tiring devotion to the cause, that have 
characterized the members of the depart- 
ment through all the years. Life offers no 
greater satisfaction than participation in 
such tasks affords. 

“Hail and Farewell.” 

Errige G. LInpsay, 
Retiring Chairman. 


Greeting 


The magnitude of the new responsibility 
confronts the incoming chairman of the 
Home Department with a very definite 
challenge. To work with the Methodist 
women of the world in this more intimate 
way is not only a high privilege but a 
stimulus to deeper consecration, to con- 
tinuous study and to greater activity. 

Mrs. Lindsay, as vice-president at 
large, will remain a member of the de- 
partment and will contribute out of the 
abundance of her experience and under- 
standing much that will be invaluable in 
the department councils. 

The Forward Movement plans for 
1934-1935 are well under way in most of 
the organizations of the Society. The 
Open Door appears before the women as 
the symbol of the unlimited opportunity 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 

Truly the womanhood of Methodism 
should be joyously at work giving their 
best to strengthen the chain of fellowship 
that encircles the world. 

Exeanor 8. Mnap, 
Vice-President. 
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International Department 
(Continued from page 18) 

We have prepared our own course of 
study for this year (March-December) 
based on a pamphlet brought by Mrs. 
Pedro Zottele when she came back from 
Boston, called ‘“‘The Water Jar,” pub- 
lished by the W. F. M.8. It certainly has 
been of great help to us. The work was 
divided between our leaders in Chile. 

A recent law granted the Chilean 
women the right to vote in the coming 
municipal elections. Many of our church 
women are afraid to get registered, and 
say that they have nothing to do with 
politics. Of course we know how they feel 
about it because it is something new to all 
of us. But we are urging them.to attend 
civic classes given by a lady lawyer at the 
Y. W. C. A. This is going to be a great 
job for the head of the Soczal Department. 

Last year, Congress was studying a 
project which would impose the teaching 
of military drilling in the public schools, 
colleges and universities. Many news- 
paper editors fought this project daily. 
So the directory of the Methodist 
Women’s Society crystallized these ideas 
into something practical and sent out a 
circular letter to all the evangelical 
churches in Chile, urging the women to 
sign it and explaining why we ought to do 
it. A blank sheet was enclosed with the 
following declaration: “The following 
subscribers, who belong to the Evangelical 
Churches of Chile, respectfully request to 
_ the Honorable Government the repeal of 
the law which establishes the teaching of 
military drilling at public schools, colleges 
and universities. In case this law is passed, 
we ask for the exemption of such instruc- 
tion to all the evangelical children who 
ask for it.” 

Protests against this law came from all 
kinds of secular organizations. So the gov- 
ernment sent the law back to the Congress 
to be considered. Since then we have not 
heard of it again. 

Most of our women belong to the poor 
class and they are active workers in the 
churches. The Methodist Church as a 
whole is working hard for its self-support 
and expects that some day we can send 
missionaries to our neighbor countries 


where the gospel is absolutely unknown. ' 


We hope you will ondestaaaie ‘ie 


_ “Spanish style letter” written in English, . Poe 


have the results. 
We are enclosing a check for four dollars — 
for the W. F. M.S. We know that aie 
money and prayers, you have gees great = 
things all over the world. 

The Lord bless you and your associates aS 
in his work. = 
Cordially yours, ; 
Aanes E. ZOvTELE, tie 8 
(Mrs. Pedro Zottele), = 
Secretary. 

Lidia Vargas B (Miss), Treasurer 


but we have tried our best and here 7a 
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Happenings Here and There 

If claims made by Soviet officials are 
borne out, the world shortage of gold will 
be a thing of the past. The productionof 
gold in Russia, according to the chief of — — 
the gold industri ies, is second only to that 
of the Transvaal, surpassing that of both ~ 
the United States and Canada. Produc- — ise 
tion last year amounted to $100,000,000 — sf 
at the present official rate of exchange. — va 
The American output, in round numbers, 
was $46,000,000, the Canadian $63,000,- 
000 and the Transvaal $239, 000, 000. < 
Gold mining methods in the Soviet Union Pa 
have been greatly improved in® recent — ee . 
years. Transportation facilities are still 
inadequate, but officials say sufficient ras 
transportation will be provided. "a2 % 

Three hundred years ago, when a man 
put money in an English bank, his deposit — 
was recorded by notching a stick. The~- 
stick was then split, the bank keeping one 
half and the depositor the other. Before 
the money could be withdrawn the two — 
pieces had to be matched. The depositor’s— & 
half was called his “bank stock,” while _ 
the other part kept by the bank was the ta 
“check, + or. 


walk is the joy and eae of pract 
all householders. 

The number of people reser 
aeesere off the coane of | t 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, III. 


What of the Tithe? 


As you cannot leave out any of the big 
units in the love chapter of Corinthians, 
neither can you leave out the Tithe from 
stewardship. 


As there is great need for the Tithe in © 


the program of the Kingdom of God, there 
is imperative demand for the preaching 
and teaching of the law of the Tithe. If 
every Christian returned to the Kingdom 
one-tenth of what he received from God, 
every creature would have a chance to 
hear the gospel story, and every creature 
could have the gifts of civilization. There 
are meatless days in the Kingdom of God 
because many of us do not place our Tithes 
in the Kingdom treasury to procure that 
which would nourish his children, our 
_brothers and sisters. 

A little New England boy was given 
seven cents by his mother, five for his 
lunch and two for his contribution to the 
Sunday school. When the boy heard of 
the great needs of God’s world, he felt two 
pennies for so great a cause and five pen- 
nies for so little a thing as his lunch was 
not fair. He wanted to be fair, so he 
dropped the seven pennies into God’s box. 
We expect the sequel to be as it was — a 
life given over to the service of his Mas- 
ter. Are we who withhold the Tithe fair to 
God? 


The Church of Christ, each individual. 


member, has a responsibility, a steward- 
ship for the salvation of-the world. The 
training to give, to pay the Tithe, must be 
given the youth of today, that the King- 
dom may be financed in the days to come. 
The mother who tells her boy, eager to 
help his Master save the world, that he 
needs his money for himself, is sowing 
seeds of selfishness and covetousness, and 
callousness to the sacrificial appeals of the 
Church. Today Methodism’s giving is 
largely for itself while millions have never 
heard of our Heavenly Father and theirs. 
“How can they believe in him of whom 
~they have never heard? How can they 
hear withcut a preacher?” How can a 
preacher be sent unless those: who know 


use their God-given possessions to send? 

Let’s teach the need of the Tithe — the 
value of the system — the joy of partner- 
ship. 


For the Methods Period 


Have four Tithers prepared to answer 
the following questions: 

1. Does God give us no plan? Did he 
leave the financing of his kingdom to our 
impulses, our judgment, our gratitude, our 
love? 

2. Does the coliection plate show the 
measure of our devotion? 

3. How about the nine-tenths? 
it cover our needs? 

4. Would you run your house, your 
business, as the Church runs its business? 

5. How does the habit of tithing influ- 
ence our individual expenditures? 

6. After practicing tithing and being 
blessed by it, why don’t you urge your 
friends to try it? 

7. What spiritual blessings come with 
obedience to this command of God? 

8. If tithing would settle all the 
Church’s financial problems, what hinders 
its members from adopting this system? 


Does 


Definite Objects for Intercession 

On the Field: For the Christian women 
of Japan. 

At the Home Base: For God’s special 
blessing on the one who, through the gift 
of $50,000, has made possible the chapel 
at Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. That other 
purses may be opened. 

“Give of thy sons to bear the message 
glorious, 

Give of thy wealth to speed them on 

their way, 
Pour out thy soul for them in prayer 
victorious, 

And all thou spendest Jesus will repay.” 


Phil. 4: 19: Hasn’t He done that? 
Matt. 6: 33: Haven’t they been added? 
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Growing Spiritually 
How may a young person know when 
she is growing spiritually? The ability to 


understand and appreciate meanings to- - 


day more than she could yesterday, a 
month ago or a year ago, indicates her 
growth. 

She begins to grow fast when she is 
conscious of a desire to grow. Oppor- 
tunities for growth come crowding. One 
embarrassing circumstance (there are 
many of them for young people) 
scarcely forgotten before another occurs. 
When she understands causes, these em- 
barrassments are less frequent and often 
less embarrassing. One grief is barely 
removed before another presents itself, 
but the same grief is easier born upon 
repetition. Money is always scarce and 
things money will buy are so appealingly 
necessary; but spiritual insight shows her 
that friends and loved ones who care are 
by far preferred to money. 

One grows by happy, as well as by 
hard, experiences. Beautiful music is 
better understoed and is more inspiring 
today than a year ago. Lovely friends 
mean more. Inspiring books and pictures 
contain richer meaning because greater 
understanding has come to her own 
heart. Nature’s glories are more a tonic 
to the soul today than ever before. 

Growth comes, too, in training our 
habits to respond to bigger meanings in 
life. A “No” may be hard at first, but 
it becomes easier as she repeats her deter- 
mination to avoid wrong. A real feeling 
of accomplishment comes to her as she 
realizes her will is stronger to help to hold 
her to her ideals. 

Growth in spiritual insight also means 
a keener discrimination between things 
of lasting and of only temporary value. 
A thrill of achievement rewards her when 
she can sacrifice for what is eternally 
worthwhile because she understands the 
meaning of life better today than before. 

“Step by step as thou goest the way 
shall open before thee,” is an assurance 
of greater strength for large tasks, deeper 


apne into biden meee and finer — 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. CS aa 


sympathy with others in need , Ass 
strength. 


Leaders, _Ho! 


the shoe to the horse, the horse to the 
rider, and the rider to the kingdom. 

Only recently an officer in this cone 
ment said that she had organized a fine 
group of young people in a church, but 
the group just failed to go ahead. a 

“What about the counselor?” I asked. ae 

“That was just the trouble,” she — 
replied. See ¥ 

Can you picture twenty-five alert se ate 
young people taking their places in school, — Ae 
in community social life, in the Sunday _ 
school? Twenty-five are a powerful 
working force if trained and set togeth 
in an office. They could be very effective 
in an ordinary “tug-of-war” game. Their 4 
energies are unlimited. Their habits are — 
being formed. Their interests are being 
awakened and transformed into activities. 
Can you picture twenty-five girls setting 
out to transform a town? Wouldn’t their 
influence be felt? What church wouldn’t 
be aware of two dozen girls who we 
alive and awake with missionary enth 
siasm? ‘ 

What a pity, then, that some counselor 
failed to give herself to the task of har- +h ; 
nessing this girl-power. Perhaps the aux- __ 
iliary president was too busy to give her Ke 
the necessary help or appreciation. Wher- 
ever the fault lies, the fact remains that si 
a group of twenty-five were lost to th “7 
work of Methodist women in their speci 
task of foreign missions. 

What will these girls be doing twe 
years from now? How many pe’ 
expect to be officers in the W. F. . 
What will have become of the auxili 
who neglected to hold them? _ 

Perhaps you feel ill prepare 
tempt leadership. eins mes 
will be to show interest , an 
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Branch Superintendents 


New_Eneianp: — Mrs. Kenneth Reynolds, 9 Seneca Road, 
~ Winchester, Mass. 

New YoreE: —Miss Irma L. Baylis, Woodbury, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Puriapetpata: — Mrs. 8. V. Holmes, 412 Fifth Street, 
Franklin, Pa. 

BAaLtTIMoRB: — Mrs. Harry W. Schuh, 2814 Berwick 
Avenue, Hamilton, Md. 

Cincinnati: — Mrs. J. R. Rowntree, 1264 Ashland Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

NorrawzsterN: — Mrs. J. B. Schaub, 1040 Isabella 
Street, Wilmette, III. 

Des Mornes: — Mrs, C. R. Cassell, 1208 Logan Avenue, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Minneapouis: — Mrs. F. E. Malchow, Wilder, Minn. 

TorrKa: — Mrs. Lottie B. Spyker, 2068 Elm Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

Sy Mrs. F. B. Sheldon, 45 Knowlesway, Stockton, 


Cotumpra River:— Mrs. C. M. Donaldson, 237 West 
Water Avenue, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Ir is to be hoped that all leaders of 
King’s Heralds and Little Light Bearers 
are by now familiar with the budget and 
are using the Junior Friend. This little 
paper would make an excellent Christmas 
gift. There is a new card recently issued 
which you may use to send an announce- 
ment of your gift. Send for one to your 
Branch depot of supplies. Junior workers 
will find some very lovely oriental mater- 
ials in the supplies of Mrs. Elsie Clark 
Krug of Baltimore. Look for her adver- 
tisement elsewhere in the FRiENp. 

The new Thank-Offering Service can be 
ordered from your Branch depot of sup- 
plies. Ask for other new literature for the 
junior department. There is so much to 
be had that is excellent on Japan that no 
one should be without some of this enrich- 
ment material. The public libraries 
should be very helpful this year. Encour- 
age the children to read and learn all they 
can about this country. We can help this 
generation of children into attitudes of 
Christian understanding which will go far 
toward insuring the peace of the world. 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
en children’s friendships are world-wide 
Nowe es will be glorified; 
child love child and strife me cease; 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Personal Peace Action 


By Ada Townsend, Chairman 
Department of Christian Citizenship 


Dear Gertrude: I don’t know where the 
time goes! I’ve been meaning to write you 
ever since our fall conference, and here it 
is Armistice Day and I haven’t put pen to 
paper! 

How I do wish you could have been 
there! Everybody liked it, I guess, but 
you, who used to be Citizenship Chairman, 
would have been as thrilled about it as 
Madge and I were. We talked about it all 
the way home on the train and we had 
meant to sleep every minute. 

They went about their peace program 
a little differently than they ever did be- 
fore. There was a speech, of course, 
rather simple and straightforward, and 
then they passed some papers for us to 
sign if we wished. I took one for you, too, 
and here it is, but don’t read it until I try 
to tell you the points that led up to it. 
They went something like this: 

Nobody wants war except the few who 
profit by it; those who don’t want it have 
various reasons. They may be afraid for 
themselves because of possible air raids 
and gas attacks, or for the wiping out of 
civilization, or for their brothers or sons 
or sweethearts who may have to enlist and 
get maimed or killed. Or they may be 
indignant: about the munitions racket and 
the war profiteers and outraged by all the 
economic chaos that has followed the 
Great War and would surely come again. 
Or they may be just~heartsick because 
war is so futile, destroying lives and land 
and the means of subsistence when things 
could be so much better settled around 
the green table. But after all, there is a 
higher reason than any of these: war is 
wicked. War is nothing but mass murder, 
legalized mass murder, and every one of us 
knows that murder is sin. 

And so, would we take the papers home 
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and think about them and maybe grow 
into signing them? 

Well, my dear, that’s just what I did 
and I am carrying out my ‘“‘purpose to 
talk about it” by writing to you. Let me 
know how it strikes you. 

Love, 
Ruta. 


A Program of Personal Peace Action* 


I have quietly considered what I would 
do, if my nation should again be drawn 
into war. 

I am not taking a pledge because I do 
not know what I would do when the heat 
of the war mood is upon the country. But 
in a mood of calm consideration, I do to- 
day declare that I cannot reconcile the Way 
of Christ with the practice of war. 

I do, therefore, set down my name to 
make concrete my present thought upon 
the question of war, and declare my pur- 
pose to think and talk with others about 
it, that my beliefs in the Way of Christ 
shall become operative in this and in 
other questions which now confuse our 
thought and action. 


Sig gnature 
+ Cilla (IRD ++ 


Young People 
(Continued from page 22) 

else who is trained and able to undertake 
the leadership. Yours may sometimes be 
the task of being the effective power be- 
hind the scenes. Whatever your place, 
won’t you look about for younger girls 
who are interested and waiting to be 
shown how and where to begin the mis- 
sionary task? They say to the older 
church women, “You are interested in 
worthwhile things — show us how to be, 
too. Show us what you consider worth- 
while and we shall gladly follow you.” 
“For the want of a Woman some Girls 

were lost — 
For the want of some Girls a Missionary 

yroup was lost — 
For the want of a Missionary Group a 

Cause was lost — 
All for the want of a Woman Leader.” 

— Northwestern Branch. 


* Adapted from a form used by the You frases s Club of 


Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York 


By themselves.” 


~ 
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Faithful Laura —) ee 
(Continued from page 14) . = 
that valuable quality, perseverance. Since eae 
a girl is not very well prepared to earn a sr 
her living with only a primary school edu- — os : 
cation, it was decided to send Laura to — 
the National Industrial School. Here she 
did good work during her first year, and as 
although the work of the second year is  _ 
harder she is holding her own. When she 
finishes the four-year course of the indus- 
trial school she will have a good national 
diploma in dressmaking and a prepara- 
tion in home economics. 

But Laura’s faithfulness, perseverance, __ 
and willingness are manifested not only 
in her school work but in the various 
activities of Gleason Institute where she 
is an indefatigable worker. Since she was * 
a tiny tot she has attended Gleason Sun- 
day school and is now a teacher of the 
first and second grade boys and girls. 
These same kiddies come to the week-day 
club designed especially for them, and 
Laura is their teacher there, too. . 

All the knowledge acquired by her — 
during these years of contact with 
Gleason is used in her work with the chil- 
dren. During the hygiene class it is 
fun to watch her washing the children’s 
necks and ears and cleaning their nails. 

Laura belongs to the Frances Strever 
Club and is also a member of the Inter- 
mediate League where she works hard as 
secretary of one of the departments. As 
a member of the choir she is a fine helper 
and now after two years of piano study 
we realize that she will be able to render 
musical service to Gleason within a short 
time. te 

As I have said before no task is too” 
humble for Laura, and if she is given 
responsibility we can count upon her ie 
faithfulness. No matter what the weather, — , 
she is present when duty calls her and is — 
always punctual. She longs to be of serv- — 
ice and finds her greatest joy in the work 
at Gleason while we rejoice in the pri 
ilege of counting her among our worke’ 

She is bigger than her narrow, hur 


Sc 
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truth of the ae “God helps tl 
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Now after ten years of hard work, 
prayer, and constant visiting we see the 
reward of our labors with Laura. It has 
been a worthwhile task for our Master, 
and to the same dear friends who have 
made it possible for us and for Laura to 
belong to his kingdom and become 
workers for him we give hearty thanks, 
and ask that you will still help us by 
remembering us in your prayers and 
keeping us close to your hearts. 


” Siem iid - 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 20) 


and Ireland in 1934 is 398 persons, the 
largest number in five years. 
Papyrus, the Egyptian ‘writing pa- 
_ per,” was probably introduced into Greece 
and Rome after Alexander the Great 
made his victorious Egyptian expeditions. 


One can hardly imagine a tree more 
generally useful than the cocoanut palm. 
It gives food and drink — indeed, trav- 
elers on islands where there are no water 
holes have gone for ten days with nothing 
to drink but cocoanut milk. Copra is an 
important export from the South Seas. 
The husks and shells provide fuel, while 
the shells also serve as plates, spoons and 
water bottles. Mats made from the 
leaves are used for walls and for beds. 
The dried leaves tied together give good 
service as torches and flares. The spines 
of the leaves are made into brooms. The 
central stalk provides a weak timber and 
its outer skin makes a rope. This is not 
all, but it is enough for the present. 

Telephone directories sometimes pro- 
vide interesting reading. Someone has 
studied the latest of these in London, and 
finds that there are 3,450 Smiths, and 
even so the number is less than in the 
last issue. The Joneses come next, with 
1,700, and the combined forces of the 
Davis and Davies families total nearly 
2,000. 

Thousands of fir trees from Vancouver 
and the Pacific Coast States were shipped 
across the Pacific to Hawaii for use at 
Christmas time. 

Paris, in 1932, was the leading port 
of France, handling as much shipping as 
did Shanghai. 
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Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 17) 


pected to be married to Rey. John Hol- 
lister of Alm ora, North India Conference. 


Dr. George A. Coe, from whom the world 
citizenship committee secured the article 
on ‘If I Were a ‘Heathen,’ ” is a promi- 
nent Methodist of the middle west. Until 
his retirement he was head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Three doctors sailed for India in early 
November. They were: Dr. Bertha Chase 
of New England Branch, returning to 
Bareilly, Dr. Mary Burchard of New York 
Branch to Brindaban and Dr.. Mildred 
Burton of New England Branch to 
Bareilly. Dr. Burchard and Dr. Burton 
are going for their first term, 

Miss Juanita C. Foster, who wrote the 
little play ‘““Thank You, Phyllis,” in the 
November FRimnp, is a niece of Miss 
Minnie Collison, agent of Des Moines 
Branch depot of supplies. Miss Foster 
lives in Chicago and we hope to hear from 
her again. 


Miss Grace L. Stockwell writes that she 
has been “‘made over new” by a stay in 
Dr. Belle Allen’s Health Service Home, 
and is happy to be back at work in 
Thongwa, Burma. 

Miss Joy L. Smith and Miss Jessie L. 
Wolcott, both of China, are studying in 
New York. Miss Smith is at Biblical 
Seminary and Miss Wolcott at Union The- 
ological School. 

Miss Mary 8elle Oldridge of Japan is 
travelling for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in this country, during the winter. 

Miss Nellie M. West hoped to sail from 
India on furlough in January. 
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JANUARY 


We pause beside this door: 

Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 

The footsteps of a Child 

Sound close beside it. Listen, He will speak! 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has He trod the world’s press undefiled. 
“Enter through me,’”’ He saith, ‘‘nor wander 


more ; 
For lo! I am the Door.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


CHRISTMAS IN BULGARIA 

Miss Mellony Turner wrote from Lovetch of their 
Christmas festivities a year ago: — We had a 
lovely program on our Christmas Eve — the 
Bible story in the form of a dramatic cantata was 
acted out by our girls in a new way which 
brought a message to all hearts. 

We had a glittering tree, though it was not a 
whole tree — just four branches nailed to a board. 
The government does not allow trees to be cut 
down, as they are scarce out here. We made a 
stocking for each girl and filled it with popcorn, 
candy, nuts and an apple, besides the present of 
a colored pencil and a nice eraser. We had copper 
book-ends made for the teachers with the school 
monogram painted on them. They gave us at- 

- tractive Bulgarian dolls in national costume. 

After the school exercises we had the ‘‘tree”’ 
transferred to our house and redecorated it. Our 
retired pastor and his wife and our present 
pastor were invited over to listen to the radio. 
From ten o’clock until after midnight there were 
Christmas programs from all over Europe. We 
were thrilled to get the Bethlehem program so 
clearly. And just think! Many of our friends at 
home were listening in at the same time. We 
were just one big family circle around the world. 

At midnight our senior girls serenaded us. 
They were all dressed up in peasant costumes 
and sang Bulgarian holiday songs. They presented 
us with freshly baked bread and a dish of honey, 
as is the custom on such an occasion. Then they 
had the lark of their lives serenading the teachers 
who live in town. Those families invited them in 
during the wee hours of the morning, and fed 
them. 

After they left we donned pajamas and 
brought blankets downstairs to roll up in while 
we listeried to the radio. I had my head next to 
it and dialed until half past four. Then we 
snatched a few winks and got up at half past five 
to sing carols in the dormitories.. We said ‘‘good 
morning”’ to the girls and some of them responded 
with ‘‘good night,’ because they thought it was 
too early to get up. 

In the afternoon of Christmas Day we enter- 
tained the teachers at our house. Then we had 
our supper by ourselves and exchanged our 
presents, with jokers and funny verses. Later in 
the evening some of the church members called 
on us and enjoyed listening to the Christmas 
music over the radio. 


An Unusuaut CuristMAsS CELBRATION 

Miss Maud Parsons sends this letter from 
Suining, West China:— It has been the custom 
for all members of the church to have Christ- 
mas dinner together at the church; but this year 
it was decided not to have anything which might 
draw crowds or give other opportunity to spread 
communist propaganda. Therefore it was de- 
cided to follow the Chinese custom of celebrating 


birthday. This was done in our own homes and 
so there were no crowds. Mein, with all the fix- 
ings, makes a mighty good meal. 


Wein our home (Miss Trotter, Miss Desjardins — 


and myself) invited the cook, table boy, house 
woman, coolie and gate woman to have this 
mein supper with us. It was very nice to have a 
meal with the servants and to talk with them 
around the table. Each home was given a mime- 


ographed copy of a prayer to be read before the 


meal. 

Our Christmas service at the church was held 
on Sunday and then on Monday morning we had 
a nice service at the school for the girls. 

After Christmas we three felt the need of some 
dental work and the need of meeting other people, 


a birthday by eating mein the day before the a 


so decided to visit our city cousins, in Chungking. ~ 


(There are only two other foreigners in Suining, 
a doctor and his wife of the Friends Mission.) 
In the big city I really felt like the country cousin 
when I saw the broad sidewalks really used as 
sidewalks, buses running according to schedule, 
bananas and apples on sale, and many other 
things. Since I left Chungking when I first 
arrived in 1931 I had not seen a banana. They 
certainly tasted good. 

After having a fine time there I took a bus and 
then a ricksha to Tzechow. By sedan chair the 
journey takes six days. This was my first visit to 
Tzechow, so I enjoyed it very much. After a few 


days there I took a whagger (two parallel poles — 


with a seat of bamboo slats hung between the 


poles) and arrived back in Suining in the after-— 


noon of the third day. The next day school re- 
opened after this nice enjoyable Chinese New 
Year holiday. 


Sar LearRNeD TO SMILE 

We quote from a letter sent out by Miss Carlotta 
Hoffman of Roorkee, India: — As I was writing 
this, Martha came into the office. How we do 
love Martha! She has finished her school work 
and is helping the nurse look after the children. 
You will be interested in hearing about her. 

A little over sixteen years ago, when I was in 
the girls’ school at Aligarh, I was given a little 
girl, fifteen months old. When I took her into 
my arms for the first time I tried to make her 
smile but she would not. She just looked at me 
solemnly. Her parents were lepers but her blood 
had been examined and found to be pure. To 
save her from such a fate as theirs they had given 
her to us. 

When I examined her little body I found fifteen 
burns on her abdomen and four on her back. She 


had serious bowel trouble and some believe that 
burning the abdomen with a hot iron will cause 
the trouble to leave. The dear little thing did 


not smile for several months but just sat view 
the world out of big brown eyes. We had 
her a number of months when the matron 
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day said to me that Martha had actually been 
laughing. She soon developed a very sunny dis- 
_ position. f 

When Martha was in kindergarten class I was 
taking an American visitor around the school. 
We came to her class and, as is the custom in 
India, the children stood up with the teacher. 
Martha teetered from one foot to the other with 
a smile that covered her whole face. The visitor 
said, ‘‘That little one looks as if she smiled all the 
time.”’ Then I told her Martha’s story. 

She still has the sunny smile and is always 
smiling. She is very happy for she is an earnest 
Christian and has not Jesus done much for her? 
She loves him for it. As she came in just now she 
gave me a smile and then went to her work. 

Of course if I had not been in India to take 
her, someone else might have done so, but how 
happy I am that I have been the one to love and 
mother her. I have been in India enough years 
now so that I can see the outcome of many things 
that were started back in the early days. 


No Vacation ror Day NURSERIES 


Miss Winifred F. Draper writes from Y okohama, 
Japan:— The outstanding piece of work in the 
city these past few months was the dedication of 
our new building of the day nursery called 
Nakamura Aijien. It used to be the Hachiman- 
yato, but Miss Hirano, our efficient evangelist 
who is principal of our two day nurseries, secured 

roperty in the next valley, a little farther away 
rom the settlement house which the city had put 
up near our day nursery. With the money from 
the sale of the old property and with gifts from 
the government and friends, she put up a 
10,000 yen building wonderfully equipped for 
social work in that crowded section. 

The first floor is for the day nursery, where 
about a hundred children are given sunshine and 
air and a new lease on life. The second floor is for 
the baby fold or nursery school. There twenty 
little ones can sleep or lie on the matted floor in 
the regular Japanese room, or sit and play in the 
sunny playrooms. 

There are two rooms for teachers on the second 
floor, fine kitchens on each floor, and a wonderful 
bathroom in the basement. In the playground 
we find, besides the slide and sandbox and swings, 
a concrete pool which is the joy of the children 
during the hot summer months — for as mothers 
work the year around the day nurseries have no 
vacation. 


Nupge WomeEN SHATTER SPELL 
Miss~ Zola Payne sends this extract from a 
Korean paper, adding, ‘Tricks in all trades — even 
_war’:— Harbin, May 24. The walled town of 
Chihsienchen in Ilan-hsien was saved from a 
threatened occupation by a large armed group of 
bandits recently, by naked women who broke the 
spell used by the outlaws, according to a report 
received by the local authorities. 

- The outlaws, some four thousand strong, be- 
longing to the Huang Sha Huei, believe that they 
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launched an attack on the walled town’ of Chi- 
hsienchen so suddenly that the entire population 
there was thrown into a great confusion. The 
commander ‘of the Kirin troops guarding the 
town, who had been informed of the method of 
breaking the spell, rose to the occasion and or- 
dered the brothels there to furnish a number of 
naked women who were caused to stand on the 
wall while the Kirin troops entrenched them- 
selves in two positions. 

The attackers were chanting their usual spell 
as they approached the wall gates. When they 
sighted the naked women they immediately 
turned back to escape. The Kirin troops started 
to pursue and succeeded in killing three officers 
and some three hundred men of the outlaw group, 
the remnants of which finally abandoned their 
intention of capturing the walled town and es- 
caped into their mountainous base. 

Because the Huang Sha Huei bandits used to 
work desperately on the strength of their belief 
in the spell, they had been causing considerable 
difficulty to the Kirin troops in the anti-bandit 
operations. It is understood here that following 
the revelation of the effective method of breaking 
the spell, the Kirin troops have been employing 
naked women, who are caused to stand at the 
head of the troops in operating against the out- 
laws. 

LayIne THE STONES 


Miss Wilhelmina Erbst wrote from Bayombong, 
Philippine Islands: — We are building a prayer 
chapel with a library tower. It is to be entirely 
of stone, most of which has been dug right out of 
the ground here in the lot which we own. Two 
Filipino boys who are studying in the agriculture 
school are helping me with the work. One is an 
Ilocano and the other is a Pangasinan. I am 
directing them, having learned something about 
masonry when a child helping my father build the 
barns on our farm in Minnesota. This knowledge 
I am now putting to good use. 

An Indian merchant delivered cement to me at 
the lowest market price. A Chinaman, the leading 
business man in the town, brought the tin for the 
roof. A Japanese truck hauled big stones from 
the river to mix with the cement. A good Filipino 
friend offered his truck to us free of charge. He 
took our dormitory girls to the river and they 
brought back a big load of white stones for the 
floor. They made a picnic of the affair and sang 
as they unloaded the stones. 

Deaconesses and missionaries who have visited 
here have selected stones to be placed in the 
chapel building. At the laying of the cornerstone 
all the government and town officials were pres- 
ent. Beginning with the superintendent of 
schools, an American who promised to give the 
first books for the library, the governor and other 
officials, friends and our church members each 
one placed a trowel of cement on the stones as my 
boys put.them in place. Our dormitory girls sang 
songs and little children brought flowers for the 
occasion. 


No More Heroism ty Missions 
Rev. Robert EL. Spencer, in the “Fukuoka News 
Letter” from Japan says: — Speaking of heroism 
(Continued on page 32) 


New England Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. L. O. Hartman, 
Secretary of Literature 


To our Sister Branches, greetings from New 
England! What messages of encouragement and 
enthusiasm we have been reading in your letters. 
How the motorcade has stirred our women every- 
where! New members, yes — but more vital is 
the spirit of codperation and inspiration which it 
has enkindled. Our officers who made the trips 
attest that they derived as much benefit as they 
could have bestowed, by their contacts with the 
women throughout the Branch. We held twenty- 
seven meetings in our Branch and made a gain of 
five hundred and fifty new members. We were 


privileged to have Mrs. Frederick Lindsay, who ~ 


was most cordially welcomed everywhere, as our 
general officer. Mary Evans and Florence 
Nichols represented the field. Long live the 
motorcade idea! 


Our MIssIONARIES 


How we wish our missionaries could, by some 
magic, be in two places at the same time. They 
are of course sorely missed on the field when they 
leave on furlough, but how valuable they are to 
us as they travel among us, telling in their own 
intimate way of the needs back on the field and 
of all that is being accomplished, and inspiring us 
to new heights of devotion to the cause of 
missions. 

Ella Gerrish from Fukuoka, Japan, Ruth 
Manchester just returned from Isabella Thoburn 
College and Clara Pearl Dyer from Changli, 
North China, are with us now. In the early 
spring we await Marie Nelson from Quessua, 
Africa, and Laura Chase who teaches in Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin. 

Dr. Bertha Chase, who is physician at the 
Clara Swain Memorial Hospital at Bareilly, 
India, has been on furlough studying and speak- 
ing, for the past year or more. She has told in her 
appealing way of the urgent need for another 
doctor at the hospital and so it was with a deep 
sense of joy and satisfaction that we secured an 
assistant to return with Dr. Chase in November. 
Dr. Mildred Burton is from Berea, Ky., gradu- 
ated this year from the school of medicine at the 
University of Louisville and is most highly rec- 
ommended for this important work. 

Our hearts were deeply stirred as we witnessed 
at our November board meeting the impressive 
service of consecration and Godspeed as they 
were about to depart from us, giving their lives in 
joyful service to the healing of the bodies and 
souls of the needy multitudes, as did the Great 
Physician of old. Ruth Manchester and Ella 
Gerrish assisted in the service and Florence 
Nichols, retired missionary from India, lighted 
Dr. Burton’s candle, thus in symbolic manner 
casting her mantle upon the younger woman. As 
each missionary in turn told of her reason for de- 
voting her life to the cause of Christ and hu- 
manity we were in turn inspired to consecrate our 


lives anew that we at the home base may nob fale 
them in any way. ene ne a 


Brancw MEETING  — g 
Our women haven’t stopped talking about our es 
Branch Meeting held in Brockton, Mass. It was 
a great success, meeting the twofold purpose of we 
an annual meeting: namely toimpartinformation  __ 
and awaken inspiration. At the close of the 
meeting one delegate said she had come to the 
meeting unwillingly, only substituting for some- 
one else, but she was going back home to beg for 
an office. She had gained information about the  __ 
scope and importance of our work and wasonfire 
with enthusiasm to havea shareinthe workand  __ 
to enlist others. aaa 
The symbol of the Open Door was extremely we 
effective. Holman Hunt’s beautiful interpreta- 
tion of “Jesus the Light of the World” addeda 
richer significance to our theme as we were fortu- __ Z: 
nate indeed to have that popular memorial win- 
dow before us during our meetings. This was 
made the basis of an impressive devotional serv-_ =x 
ice one afternoon. ee 
Mrs. Howard M. LeSourd, who was our presi- 
dent last year, had gathered many suggestive 
quotations on doors and thresholds which were — 
appropriately embodied in the programs and 
used throughout the meetings. These have been __ 
printed in an attractive booklet which may be 
secured for twenty-five cents from New England 
Branch depot of supplies, Room 65, 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston. tay 
In place of the usual communion service we 
partook of ‘““The Meal in the Upper Room” by 


a 


sharing together the common meal in commem- x 
oration of the last supper that Jesus ate with 
his friends and we tried to recapture the desires 
which he had for them and the spirit which he — ae 


wanted them to perpetuate in their own lives. 
The significance of a meal in the East isa pledge 
of loyalty and friendship. oa 

As communion hymns were softly played the 
company gathered in the church auditorium in 
preparation for the meal. There were appropri- — 
ate scripture readings, prayer and music and ex- : 


planatory instruction. From there we proceeded _ 
to file in utter silence to the supper room where — 
the brass table furnishings — pitchers, bowlsand _ 43 
candelabra — shone in the soft glow of candle- 
light. : # ; 
On the table was spread the simple meal, per- 
haps similar to one used in the time of Jesus 
roast lamb, matzos (unleavened bread), bitte 
herbs (spinach), rice and the Passover “win 
(unfermented grape juice), with olives, da 
figs, nuts, cheese and grapes on side plates. 
A holy hush and reverent spirit pervaded 
room and the Passover candles were lighted ¢ 
the Passover thanksgiving (a feature of the ce 
monial meal in every Jewish home) was ren 
To Jesus this was an intimate occasior 
he laid upon the hearts of his followers | 
messages. These charges were re 
the reading of Jesus’ own words” 


. 


1935 


tered among the company. Passages also from 
the ancient Hebrew “‘Hallel’”’ were sung by the 
choir. The meal was served and eaten in silence 
while the service was going on. 

The sacrament of the Breaking of Bread took. 
~ place at the close of the meal (each one having 
reserved some wine and unleavened bread) with 
everyone participating at the same time. After 
the singing of Whittier’s hymn “We may not 
climb the heavenly steeps”’ the company silently 
left the room, for the evening service. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more impres- 
sive ceremony of consecration. This had been 
worked out by the School of Religious Education 
of Boston University and was first used there. 
Sample copies of the program may be obtained 
from New England Branch depot of supplies, at 
ten cents a copy. 


Topeka Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Claude M. Gray 
Branch Secretary of Literature 


After ten years of lovely service as home base 
secretary, Mrs. H. E. Wolfe felt it impossible 
longer to carry the load and with real sorrow 
her resignation was accepted. She was elected 
vice-president so that she is still officially con- 
nected with us. The new secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Cutshall, is not a stranger to our women and has 
a hearty welcome to the Branch family. 

Mrs. Harold Case resigned as young people’s 
superintendent and Mrs. John Gates takes her 

lace. 
R It is a pleasure to introduce four new Topeka 
Branch officers, for Mrs. Qushman and Mrs. 
Snyder are each only one year old in their offices. 


Our Opren Door 


“Behold I have set before thee an open door 
and no man can shut it.”” What a challenge in 
this watchword of ours! We have seen visions 
and dreamed dreams in our Branch meetings and 
General Executive, and now we face the stern 
reality of putting into practice these visions and 
dreams. 

Over and over we have been shown the open 
door of opportunity and importunity and we are 
convinced that no man can shut that door; there- 
fore what can hinder us from going in to possess 
the land? But, like the Israelites of old, there are 
always Kadesh Barneas to be passed. How often 
we stop there and let the obstacles in the way 
keep us from crossing. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to all our work 
is the lack of faith. Prayer alone is the force that 
will surmount this obstacle. Someone has said, 
‘«Some carry faith’s checkbook and never use it.” 
Let us this year draw largely for, as the old hymn 
says, ‘There is plenty in Father’s bank above.”’ 

We are all happy that one Kadesh Barnea was 
so magnificently passed last year, when our 
Branch was awarded the membership prize for 
securing the largest number of new members. | 

With gratitude for past achievements and with 
faith and courage for the future let us go forward. 

’ Mrs. Ratpx 8. CusHMan, 

Branch President. 
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A Sona or Joy 

Since this is a year of singing, there came to me 
a few reasons why we should sing. 

1. Joy follows achievements of adventuring. 
“To the stars through difficulties” is the motto 
of one state in Topeka Branch. After another 
distressing year in much of our territory, wherein 
drouth and intense heat wrought havoc with 
poise and courage, our W. F. M..S. women have 
experienced somewhat the heavenly heights and 
are ready to sing. There was a note of the joy of 
the conqueror throughout Branch meeting. 
Records unusual were made during the year by 
some auxiliaries too busy to think or ery calamity. 
For all the gains we give thanks with a song in 
our hearts and on our lips. 

2. Many of our missionaries have returned to 
their fields of labor, carrying a great satisfaction 
in their own lives and the message of joy to 
others, depleted and hungry. 

3. The extension of God’s kingdom has been 
phenomenal as we view it today. I sat enraptured 
as I listened to a woman who went to India in 
1876 and knew intimately both Isabella Thoburn 
and Dr. Clara Swain. As Mrs. Keith related ex- 
periences of that day concerning the ability and 
devotion of those women and the limited sphere 
of their activities, I marvelled that we do not give 
forth more praise for the open doors now. 

4. Weare learning the greatest of all lessons — 
the power of united work. Miss Eunice Porter of 
India writes, ‘‘As we work here and you there, 
may our united efforts be used to prove the prac- 
tical value of Christ’s way of life for everyone.” 

So this year ‘‘The world to Christ we bring 
with joyful song.”’ 

Mrs. E. Guy CursHatt, 
Home Base Secretary. 


Ture Youna PEOPLE 


Responses from conference secretaries indicate 
that the young people in Topeka Branch are most 
enthusiastic in their work this year. The idealism 
in the Standard of Excellence chart is making a 
great appeal — the road leading up, the sun of a 
new day dawning, the calm of the still water, the 
inspiration of the mountain top, and the girls of 
all nations walking shoulder to shoulder and 
‘with the King.” It is a glorious thought and 
brings new inspiration to the groups. 

Last year Mrs. Harold Case, the Branch super- 
intendent, planned a contest in creative writing. 
The interest was very gratifying. An essay, 
‘Missions and a Young Person’s Attitude,” by 
Laverne Graham Lamb of Kansas, won the 
award. 

The West Guthrie Standard Bearer group of 
Oklahoma won the award as the best all-round 
society in the Branch. Their record will interest 
girls in all Branches. The West Guthrie church 
has only 350 members, but the following work 
was done by the Standard Bearer group: 57 paid 
members, a gain of 24; one life member; 57 Bless- 
ing Boxes used; $125.25 raised for missionary 
causes; excellence chart completed; 57 steward- 
ship cards signed; 14 subscriptions to the FrrmnD; 
three public meetings held, and so on. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Study 


Month: February. 
Tueme: Building the New Japan. (‘Japanese 
Women Speak,’’ Chapter IV). 

The extension of the Kingdom of God in the 
world comes primarily through the preaching of 
the Word, but ‘‘sedentary Christianity’? makes 
small progress in healing the world’s hurt. Social 
evangelism, the outreaching of the Spirit of the 
Christ who ‘‘looked upon the multitude and was 
moved with compassion for them,” must, through 
his followers, evidence the proclamation of Christ 
the Savior of men. Social service, without the 
power of the Spirit, is of little avail. ‘‘Bushido” 
of the Samurai, Benevolence of the Buddhist, 
most compassionate aspects of non-Christian 
faiths, like the regimentation of the politician, are 
insufficient. A Buddhist priest not long ago con- 
fessed, ‘‘When it comes to the reconstruction of 
society, Buddhism has nothing to offer. It de- 
pends upon you Christians. ”’ 

Our author, Mrs. Ochima Kubushiro, is emi- 
nently qualified to describe the social activities 
of Japanese Christian women. She is the 
daughter of a Christian minister, graduate of a 
mission school in Tokyo, and when resident in 
San Francisco met and married a fellow-student 
in a theological school and returned to her native 
land and the life of a pastor’s wife. When 
widowed, she gave herself to the advancement of 
the women of her country. For this cause she 
traveled the world around to study movements 
among women. Mrs. Kubushiro was an honored 
delegate to the Jerusalem Conference of 1928, isa 
member of the National Christian Council .of 
Japan and “the life and soul of the purity move- 
ment of the whole country.’”’ She speaks with 
authority of her father’s father’s land and her own 
land and of her sisters who are helping to build the 
new Japan wherein righteousness shall rule. 

The seven-part service of Japanese women is 
featured on our program as the ‘Rainbow of 
Hope.”’ We find here the story of Dogyo ninin, 
or the God and One Company, illustrated. Such a 
“One” was Miss Totoki who maintained work for 
sailors for twenty-five years before naval officials 
came to her aid (pp. 102-103). 

Another such ‘‘One”’ was Miss Hayashi, the 
good angel of the ‘“‘ Widely Loving Society” or- 
phanage founded more than forty years ago by 
K. Kobashi. When this fine Christian man knew 
death was near he pledged his young brother to 
carry on and appealed to Miss Hayashi to come 
to his aid. She, after much prayer, put aside her 
own plans and came to be teacher, nurse, house- 
keeper and financier for the scarce-established in- 
stitution. When its future seemed secure, after 
years of herculean labors, she left its iene ea 
to Mr. Kobashi and his wife and embarked upon 
a career of her own in the W. C. T. U. work and 
founded a home for women workers in Osaka. 
Again, after she had reached ‘‘the age of retire- 
ment”’ she was yeas back to assume the-care 
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the orphanage. There, today, she and a 
ants are providing home and mother-care 
three hundred children (pp. 97-98). 


But, if one might chase a thousand and | i mae 
put ten thousand to flight, figuratively, the im- 
prisoned womanhood of Japan must be released 
and their spirits joined through organization to 
attack the evils and ease the disabilities of th 
people. The outstanding sisterhoods of Japan 
the W. C. T. U., the Y. W. C. A. and the missi 
ary societies. The story of the first and greatest 
of these, the W. C. T. U., is beautifully told 
(pp. 106-114). Its founder, Madame Yajima, 
was one whose heart was pierced with many sor 
rows through marriage with a drunkard. / 
weaker character would have sunk in oblivion 
but Madame Yajima abandoned the situation 
which was beyond her power to change and be- 
came one of the earliest women teachers in item 
public schools. She organized the W. C. T. U. ing: 
Japan and was its president for many years. 
Under its banner work for various reforms goes — 
forward. Prohibition and purity and, latter 
woman suffrage are sought through educatio 
and legislation. For seven successive years — 
Madame Yajima presented to the Japanese Diet 
the petition of the women ‘‘That men and women _ 
should receive the same punishment for soaialne 
crimes.’”’ It was rejected each year until 1897 
when it was accepted and passed by the House of 
Lords. That was a landmark in the long cam: 
paign against vice. The government action of 
1872 had technically emancipated the women — 
sold into licensed prostitution, but there was no — 
one to tell them ‘that they were free of thei 
masters, ‘Because they were just like cattle 
no one can ask repayment of animals.” "§ 

Convinced at last that their convictions m 
be backed by ballots before reforms could h 
effected, Japanese women seek enfranchisem: 
The first minute victory was won a dozen y 
ago when they were legally permitted to listen to 
political lectures! “aa 

Our authors were commissioned to write of. 
activities of Japanese Christian women. | 
beautiful humility they point out, again : 
again, that this or that type of work was initi ia’ 
by Christians or by Christian missionaries. | 
of our Methodist women are named in thi 
necessarily brief. We would do honor to so 
conspicuous leaders and to hundreds and the 
sands who have ‘‘done their bit”’ in thi 
field in the sixty years since our mission i n Ji 
was founded. 

The first girl who entered our first sch 
Tokyo became Mrs. Kozaki, one of th 
women in J open Methodism. Mrs. K 
associated with Mrs. _Yajima i in th 
the W. C. T. U., was its tre 
and succeeded to th 
one of the ¢ group of 1 


" 


ea iaké and fire came she was at the head of 


the League of Christian Women carrying, on re- 
lief work. 
_ Our own Social- Evangelistic Center, the Ai Kei 


_ Gakuen, is today the only plant for Christian 
service among twenty thousand of Tokyo’s 
people. Miss Mildred A. Paine is our missionary 


in charge, with seven highly qualified Japanese 
workers associated with her on the staff. 
Many enterprises were nourished in Kwassui. 


In 1893 there were one hundred and thirty mem- 


bers of the W. C. T. U. in the school and Miss 
Omura, a graduate of that year, became temper- 
ance evangelist in the Island of Kyushu. ... Be- 
fore foreigners were permitted residence in Ku- 
momoto, Kwassui girls began Christian work and 
in 1893 rescued thirteen orphan girls from starva- 
tion, or worse, and Jo En, the Kwassui orphanage, 
began its beneficent work. Always, Japanese 
women have cared for the work and hundreds of 
girls have grown to Christian womanhood and 
usefulness because Jo En was. It is a matter for 
deep regret that the ‘“‘cut”’ in current work neces- 
sitates the closing of the orphanage. 


Program Suggestions. Follow the Program 
Outline for the month. Leaflets: “Japan Yester- 
day and Today,” price four cents. ‘“Koshin 
Sama’s Shrine,”’ price three cents. 

Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
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The Japanese Woman 
Searches for God 


- Within the Torii Gateway of Shintoism 


old 


Let us go up to the temple and admire the 
maple leaves with their coloring spread by the 
gods like a painting. .. . How beautiful it is here, 
the brilliant erimson contrasting with the deep 
pines. The forest trees are hung with wild mosses 
which give them an appearance of old age that 
makes them seem a little sad. ~ 

How poor my gift will seem to the gods who 
have spread before them this wealth of glory. I 
am reminded of the verse of the great poet of 


“?Tis hardly for poor me 
To bring a beggar’s gift, when 
Tam Keyama spreads 
Miles of red maple damask 
Before the glad immortals.” 


How beautiful is the torii gateway to the 
shrine! As I pass under it, I seem to feel again 
the sense of awe at standing in the presence of 
the shrine of Shinto. The way of the gods — 
surely that is the way my feet should ae their 

ath. In the presence of such beauty how can one 
ua worship. Yonder is the great Sun — the 
glorious abode of Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, 
great ancestress of our Japanese emperor. How 


many times have I pondered the story of how the 


sun goddess sent her own grandson, our 


t 
frst Emperor Jimmu, to earth to reign over our 
; ante Be oce him to take on his journey and > 


ever after, the Three Sacred ‘Treas- 
din y, which is 

hrined in the great aan at Ise; 

i zetrenethy 

emblem of t 
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ago, teaches English. Yamaguchi San_ (“‘San’”’ 
Fes 


ol 


he was to rule. What a heritage is that of our 
noble emperor, whose line has extended for thou- 
sands of years ‘from that day even to the present. 
What wonder that our people feel for him an un- 
bounded sense of loyalty and supreme devotion. 

The simplicity of nature itself is embodied in 
this shrine. Its simple thatched roof, its form so 
like that of the huts of our ancestors. ‘There 
stands the wand, with its fluttering strips of white 
paper. I will go in and offer my prayer to the 
gods of nature who fill this world, the gods of 
wind and fire, the goddesses of food and flood, of 
sea and river and mountain, and to the spirits of 
the departed ancestors of our noble emperor. I 
will take them these humble offerings of rice and 
fish and fruit. I go up the stairs. I pull this rope 
to sound the great bell to attract the attention of 
the gods. Thrice I clap my hands. Here at the 
stone cistern I wash my hands before approach- 
ing the shrine to worship. 

Perhaps today, surrounded by this beauty of 
nature, I shall be able to feel that sense of the 
reality of the divine for which my heart longs. 
How can I be sure that they hear my ringing of 
the bell? Perhaps they are too busy to listen to 
the clapping of my hands. I am so humble, so 
lost in this great world. Do they hear? 

I goin and I come out. I have paid my homage 
to the unseen spirits. But my soul is full of long- 
ing for some power above, some understanding 
Spirit among the spir its, who will answer the 
longings of a woman’s heart. 

Today my spirit is restless. My heart has been 

strangely stirred since I passed this morning the 
humble Temple of the Foreign Ones who worship 
one Jesus. As I came that way, the little children 
were singing the words, ‘‘Jesus loves me this I 
know.” How can they know that this God, Jesus, 
loves them? As I stopped to listen I heard the 
foreign teacher read from a book a story of a God 
who cared so for the people of the earth that he 
numbered even the hairs of their head. Can it be 
that this is the God for whom my soul hungers! 
Prayer: 

O Thou God after whom my soul longs, hear, I 
pray thee, the ery of a woman, lonely, troubled, 
crushed with the burdens of life. Thou who hast 
made this world of beauty, touch, I pray thee, my 
life, that. it too may be beautiful. Help me to 
know whom thou art. 

Ruta Brown Breese. 


(Norn: This makes an unusual and effective 
devotional service, given by a woman in Japa- 
nese costume. ) 
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How the Good Will Song 
Came to Us 


“Will you please give us some Japanese girls 
to write to?” asked a number of Standard 
Bearers of Miss White, principal of Kwassui 
Woman’s College of Nagasaki, when she was 
on furlough. - 

Back in Japan, she attended a principals’ 
meeting in the city of Sasebo where Motoko 
Yamaguchi, a Kwassui graduate of two years 


Bais" _- au say it backwards in aBpaEy, is 
es . 
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a lovely girl who returned after graduation to be 
baptized at a school prayer service. She had not 
been able to get her father’s consent before. 
When Miss White saw her fine work with the 
girls of that government high school, which is 
of course non-Christian, the many Christian con- 
tacts and privileges of Kwassui flashed through 
her mind in contrast. Her heart ached for Yama- 
guchi San alone with her task. Then she saw 
a way. ‘‘Why not give those Standard Bearers 
to Yamaguchi San? She could let the girls 
write English letters as a class project. Who 
knows what good might come from the friend- 
ships that might be formed!” 

Now, Sasebo is the strongest military base on 
this island — a fact that adds a touch of humor 
to what follows. After a short time a letter came 
from Yamaguchi San, saying that a girl in her 
school had written the prize song for Good Will 
Day. Would we translate it, according to the 
meter of the tune, so it could be sung in English? 
Perhaps the Standard Bearers would be inter- 
ested in it! 

Of course we made the best translation we 
could and, interest aroused, we began to ask 
questions. We learned that the prize was the 
one offered by the Woman’s Peace Association 
in 1934 to students, for the best song on peace 
and international good will. You may read of 
the work of this organization in Miss Kawai’s 
book, ‘‘Japanese Women Speak,” on pages 178 
and 179. Many songs were submitted inthe 
contest, but the prize was won by Miss Tsugiko 
Tashiro, a student in Miss Yamaguchi’s school 
in Sasebo — that strong military base! 

The music of the song is written by Mr. Kosaku 
Yamada, one of the most outstanding of Japan’s 
modern composers of Japanese songs. 1 think 
the accompaniment is specially interesting, giving 
something of the Japanese atmosphere. 


: Outve Curry. 
Nagasaki, Japan. | ¥ 


(A suggestion: Tell this story and then have 
the song as a part of your program. This was 
done at the young people’s banquet at General 
Executive.) 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 29) 


What can equal the enthusiasm and accom- 
plishment of youth when properly inspired and 


directed? 
(Mrs. Joun W.) Bess C. Gates, 
Young People’s Branch Superintendent. 


Tue JUNIORS 

The Junior Department of Topeka Branch had 

many surprising and gratifying increases last year 

in spite of the severe drouth. Oklahoma ee 
ference reported notable increases everywhere in 
their junior work and Breckenridge, Oklahoma, 
carried off the honors at General Executive for 
having the most beautiful poster submitted. 
They received a beautiful Japanese doll as an 

award for this from Mrs. McKibben. 

An interesting feature of our junior rally at 

_ Branch meeting was a demonstration given by | 
the children of our Japanese Methodist Church. 
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An offering of $21. 60 was received ad this rally i 
and it was used to make two junior life members. ryt 
This department is supporting at the present 
time eight missionaries in China, Japan, Africa Fs 
and India. ; : 
Because we believe the words “ihpreeeaae 
without expression leads to depression” are true, — >. 
we are urging our leaders this year to stress the _ 
stewardship training of our children. We believe 
that when our children learn to give of their % 
prayers, their time and their money, Topeka 
Branch junior department will be able more 
nearly to attain, the objectives of its motto, — 
‘Christ for every child; every child for Christ.” 
Lorriz B. Spyker, 
Junior Superanenaaa 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 27) tans 


reminds me. A friend has written thatsomehome 
base ‘‘missionary leader,’’ returning from a tour 
of the Orient, issued the dictum that there is no - 
more heroism in missions. Perhaps! Naturally 
we cannot all be Harry Caldwells, dragging our 
rifles after us as we crawl on hands and kneesinto __ 
the lair of the Blue Tiger. There aren’t Blue | < 
Tigers enough! ‘ - 
Webster defines heroism as fortitude under 
suffering. I confess that, after spending an abso- 
lutely sleepless night on account of mosquitoes — 
and then eating a breakfast at which I revolted 
inwardly, I thought it took some fortitude to meet _ 
the petty problems of half-trained Christians with 
patience and a smile. That’s doubtless a defense © - 
mechanism — forget it! 
But when I see a well bred American or British — 
girl give up home and prospects to go to a strange 
land where all her fine senses and her modesty are 
constantly offended, and yet find her joyin wash- 
ing dirty babies, caring for lepers or dealing with 4 
even dirtier characters, personally I take off my _ 
hat to a life heroic. ¥ 
So if he or she who could see nothing heroic in 
missions from across a mahogany-topped desk or 
the first-class deck of a liner will come out again — 
and give me a chance to escort him or her around 
for a while, I will guarantee either to change the 
conclusion or try to achieve such results as 
Kipling has so rhythmically described in “Pag: 
gett, M.P.”’ oa 
Burtpine STONES t 
Miss Ida Klingeberger wrote from Delhi, India 
— As David commissioned Solomon so we, 
have been commissioned: ‘‘Take heed noy 
for the Lord hath chosen thee to build an ho 
for the sanctuary; be strong and do it.”” Now 
then some very special building material is fow 
One such man was found in Jhajjar. His he 
was strangely warmed by the gospel me 
until he could no longer withstand the ¢ 
Christ. He gave his heart to God. An id 
in his house was discarded and given. 
Amar Dass as a keepsake. 
peacock feathers which he had use 
whole group of people in idol wors 
back to his neighbors. He. told th 
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Of all the days in the year, New Year’s 
Day is the most important, the happiest to 
all classes in the nation. In most countries 
of the civilized world this is a national holi- 
day but in Japan it is even more than a 
holiday. It has a spiritual meaning. 

The first duty is to get up early and put on 
the best ceremonial clothes. No work must 
be done except such as is absolutely neces- 
sary. The rooms must not be swept, for not 
only is that work, but it might drive out the 
good spirits or omens which have entered 
the houses! 

The whole family visits the shrine or 
temple situated in the lucky direction for the 
year. And then the great event of the day is 
the paying and receiving of New Year calls. 

Outside every house is the gate pine. This 
consists of pine branches and bamboo taste- 
fully combined and set in tall bamboo vases 
on either side of the entrance gate. The pine 
expresses the wish for long life and pros- 
perity to all who enter or leave the house. 

Over the entrance door of the houses is 
fastened the so-called ‘‘ shime-nawa.’’ This 
is a sort of rosette whose outer edgeisa straw 
rope. The center is formed by an orange and 
perhaps a lobster, and there is further orna- 
mentation of fern and bamboo leaves. Each 
thing has a symbolic meaning. The special 
orange, or ‘‘daidai,’’ typifies duration of the 
family, because ‘‘dai’’ means an age, there- 
fore “‘daidai’’ means ages. The fern or 
““urajiro’’ (white back) means purity and 
increase of the family, while the straw rope 
indicates the strong union of all the mem- 
bers! — Condensed from ‘A Tokyo Calendar.” 


* *# * 


Tue HisroricaL Paarant, ‘‘At the Hermit’s 
Gate,’’ was very well received at the General 
Executive meeting at Washington and there were 
inquiries as to where it might be secured for local 
production. A number of copies had been sent to 
be on sale there but did not arrive in time. Mrs. 
Nicholson writes: ‘“‘I thought it was very fine, 
and it is simple enough to be used by local auxil- 
iaries or churches. Of course the last scene pre- 
sented at Washington, which I wrote myself, is 
lacking, but it is not necessary if, when the play 
is presented, someone can make a statement 
about the present status and achievements of 
Methodism in Korea.” 

Copies of the pageant, at fifteen cents each, 
may be secured from Branch depots of supplies. 

Pt hes 


A Worp or Warnina. In costuming for Jap- 
anese impersonations, if you use an ordinary 
kimono, be sure to cross it to the right. The 
kimono of a Japanese person is crossed to the 
left only when he is dead. A wide sash, stretched 
over a cardboard and arranged carefully at the 
back, will simulate an obi — but a soft sash, 
crushed around the waist and tied in a bowknot 


at the back is utterly unsuitable. See Miss Ger- 
__ ish’s article in the October (1934) FRrrmnp. 


‘ 


A Lapy Wett Known to many of our readers, 
Mrs. D. C. Gardner, writes that while browsing 
around Washington she was attracted to the in- 
scription on the city post office. While it pre- 
sumably refers to the mail service, Mrs. Gardner 
thinks it equally descriptive of our missionaries, 
and we agree with her: do you? 

“Messenger of sympathy and love, servant of 
parted friends, consoler of the lonely, bond of the 
scattered family, carrier of news and knowledge, 
instrument of trade and industry, promoter of 
mutual acquaintance, of peace and good will 
among men and nations.” 

* * * 

Tue Articte On ‘‘Religion’s Influence on 
Japanese Life” will appear in our February issue, 
in ample time for program use. 

* * * 


Letr’s Try To Ger one thing clear in all our 
minds. It seems confusing, perhaps, but it is 
simple if you really think about it. All subserip- 
tions for the publications of our society go to the 
publisher of the Society, Miss Annie G. Bailey, 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

But Miss Bailey does not handle subscriptions 
for other magazines for missionaries. That is a 
venture of the Frimenp and all correspondence 
concerning it should be addressed to the editor 
of the Frienp, Miss E. A. Merrill, 103 Broad 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

* * * 

Tur Magazine Funp Reports the following 
subscriptions and pledges received from Septem- 
ber 22 to November 22, 1934: 

Five from Blairsville, Pa. Four from Antigo, 
Wis., and Lynn (First), Mass. Two each from 
Detroit (Metropolitan), Mich., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. and South Pasadena, Calif. 

One each from: Athol, Mass.; Milton, Vt.; 
High Bridge, N. J.; Forest Hills West, Highland, 
Corfu and Round Lake, N. Y.; Meshoppen, 
Millerton, Olney (St. James) and Philadelphia 
(James Morrow Aux.), Pa.; Eustis, Fla.; Balti- 
more (First), Md.; Portsmouth, Sebring, Piqua, 
Marietta (Norwood), Middlefield, Youngstown 
(Epworth Y. W.) and Uhrichsville, Ohio; 
Geneva, Ellis Grove, Pana and Peotone, IIl.; 
Traverse City, Duplain, Mt. Clemens (Y. P.), 
Bay City and Lake Linden, Mich.; Morristown, 
Wabash (Middle St.), Columbus (First) and 
Rushville, Ind.; Clintonville and Madison, Wis.; 
Victor and Des Moines, Ia.; Beaver City, Omaha 
and Lincoln, Neb.; Chanute and Kansas City, 
Kans.; Minneapolis, Amboy and Proctor, Minn.; 
Salem, Ore. <eieee 


We Repeat A SuGGESTION made in a recent 
issue. If an auxiliary or a person wishes to send 
a magazine to a missionary but cannot pay for 
anything but a low priced one, the money can 
be sent and two or three gifts combined to send 
one good magazine. Hach society receives credit 
and the missionary is the gainer. We have now 
requests for magazines that cost four or five dol- 
lars. Not many societies can send these, but 
several gifts of a dollar and a half or two dollars 
will give the missionary what she wants. We 
find, as we expected to, that some of the lower 
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priced magazines sent last year are not desired 
again. If the price of these is sent to the editor 
to use as she desires, the result will be more satis- 
factory. Contributions of a dollar are welcomed 
from societies or persons who do not feel able to 
give more. Perhaps some persons who have been 
sending their own ‘‘popular’”’ magazines will con- 
tribute to this larger use the dollar or so that they 
have been spending for postage. 


Wuat Mages Do MissionaRigs WANT? 
This question comes often to the editor’s desk. 
She made an effort to obtain the necessary in- 
formation by a request in the August-September 
Friend. Very few replies have been received, 
but some missionaries have been sent what they 
asked for. It is not too late now for requests to 
be sent in. Surely professional magazines are 
desirable but what ones? You do not want two 
of a kind and we have no way of knowing what 
you have or what you desire. Now is your time 
to secure them, unless it i is too late. 


Ir You Srnp Magazines to missionaries 
after reading them, do not fail to look in the list 
of missionaries’ addresses in this issue and see if 
the one you are using is correct. If your mis- 
-sionary has been transferred to another station 
you will doubtless wish the magazine to follow 
her there. If she has come on uous, why not 
merely change the address to ‘““W. F. M. S. 
Ladies” at the same station? Some saobentice 
are sent in this way to avoid difficulty if a mis- 
sionary moves and the magazine is desired for a 
station rather than an individual. 


Do You Want a new Panama hat next sum- 
mer? If so, write to Rev. Robert S. Spencer, 
878 Shimo-kego, Fukuoka, Japan. 

Some of his people on the Loo Choo Islands 
are eager to build a church on a splendid site that 
they themselves purchased four years ago. To 
this end they are trying to double their giving, 
this year. Mr. Spencer says: ‘‘I wish I could sell 
you one of the fine, soft Panama hats those 
women weave, at two dollars for a man’s hat and 
two and a quarter for a lady’s, unblocked. Send 
us your head size in inches, height of crown and 
width of brim desired.” 
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more use for it, now, as he was going to serve 
Jesus. One by one his family have been brought 
to Christ by his fervor. 

Another trophy in the making is a Brahmin in 
Kakroi. Through reading the New Testament 
this man has been convinced that Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of the world. He has not yet been 
baptized but he is enough in earnest so that he 
sits with us through services held in the sweeper 
mohulla of his own village. In the weaver 
mohulla he even gave'a message. He was so 


moved by the Spirit that he trembled all over as 
a) f his village 
are. epergogiting him and demaiees + burn his — 

ih if he will not coated eStats with — 


he spoke. Already the Brahmins o 


tell the story. 


The: ee ae Boe ot 
Answers easily found by reading ibiea 


1. For what did he uray. eae 
With what result? 


_ 2. Why did she stop cing? 


arrive in te 


_ 4. Who appoints the Methodist ee, 1 
in Japan to their stations? m 


5. “Uncle and Auntie,’”’ a pierced ear 
changed name; why was this? 


6. What was given to a6 gods, one be 
How did a receive the gift 


ten by nationals of other countries? 
countries? 


9. What did the old sage say abot ee ] 
step in the duty of charity? 


10. How was compulsory military 
avoided in the schools of Chile? 


11. How may a mother sow send of sel 
ness? . 


12. What are some of the reasons why people 
do not want war? Who are the only ones who 
do want it? <a 


13. Bullets, ates women and a brofeal es 


14. How did several nations ‘unite a bui 
chapel and library? 


15. Upon whom, wane to the Buddh 
does the Decotistrdcaed of society depend? W 


16. Briefly tell ‘the story of the Good 
Song. 


17. What is the eygepiieen of the pin 
Japan? 


18. What difiatenvee is made, in a 
clochies of living and Sead persons? 


om 


Addr eae of Missiona 


Will each missionary who finds an 
send her correct address to oe editor of 
Missionary Frrenp, 103 | eet, 

‘AMERICAN M, 
Bidresaes where street 


yi ‘ 


~ Miss Edith F. Abel. 


<> 


1935 ; 


~ Miss Lora I, Battin 


- Miss Alice Cheney 


Futsing, “Fuleen; China 


Miss Marie Adams Peiping, China 


_ Miss Mildred L. Albertson Almora, India 


Miss Miriam L. Albertson, M.D. 
; Bareilly, India 
Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hinghwa, China 
Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan 
Miss Mabel EB. Allen Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Mrs. Lydia Oelschlaeger Alm 
Tandjong Balei, Sumatra, 


53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 
Algiers, Algeria, N. "Africa 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Hinghwa, China 

Baroda Residency, India 

Bareilly, India 

Aoyama Jo Gakko, Tokyo, 


Miss Mary Anderson 


Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss Alice R. Appenzeller 
Miss E. Blanche Apple 
Miss Laura F. Austin 
Miss Edna G. Bacon 
Miss Barbara May Bailey 


Japan 
Miss Mary Baird Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 
Miss Elsie N. Banning Yeng Byen, Korea 


-Miss Emma J. Barber 
Miss Jane Barlow 
Miss Elda M. Barry 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett 
Miss Grace Bates 


Bangalore, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Brindaban, India 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Sitapur, India 

Tientsin, China 

Moradabad, India 

Belgaum, India 

Arrah, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 

. Africa 

Sienyu, Fukien, China 

Guanajuato, Mexico 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Manila, P. I. 

Moradabad, India ‘ 

Box a Lingayen, Pangasinan, 


Miss Lucy W. Beach 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale 
Miss Irene Bear 

Miss Laura E. Bell 


Miss Mildred O. Benson 


Miss Emma J. Betow, M.D. 
Miss Blanche Betz 
Miss Beulah V. Bishop 


Miss Gladys H. Black 
Miss Anna Blackstock 
Miss Mildred N. Blakely 


Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Meerut, India 

Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China 

Miss Lulu A. Boles Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow, India 
Miss Julia Bonafield Foochow, China 
Miss Maren P. Bording Kongju, Korea 
Miss Jean B. Bothwell Meerut, India - 
Miss Helen E. Boyles Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss 8. Marie Brethorst Nanking, China 
Miss Thirza E. Bunce | Malaya 
Miss Mary A, Burchard, M.D 

Brindaban, India 

Miss Rhoda A. Burdeshaw Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Mildred E.Burton,M.D 


Bareilly, India 
Miss Helen S. Buss Meerut, India 
Miss Ethel H. Butts Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Ethel Calkins Shahjahanpur, India 


Eleanor Louise pee ttt 


Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle 


Peiping, China 
Miss Mary F. peentes Pakur, India, E.R. Loop Line 
Miss Rachel C. 


Asansol, India 
Miss Anna Eee Mary Ji pees Hospital, 
Miss Fern Carter 


Manila, P. I. 
Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 
Miss Maurine E. Cavett 
Miss Freda P. Chadwick 


Thongwa, Burma 
Oranje Nassaustraat me 
Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin 
Miss Grace Challis 


Medan, Sumatra, D Gone 
Seoul, Korea 
Miss Bertha A, Chase,M.D. 
Miss Laura Chase 


Baroda Residency, India 

Clara Swain Hospital, 
Bareilly, India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Hakodate, Japan 

Miss Elma M. Chilson Baroda Residency, India 

Miss Julia Christensen Rangoon, Burma 

7 ae XL dia D. Christensen Hissar, Punjab, India 

‘athleen Clancy Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 

Muttra, India 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 

Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Jubbulpore, India 

ait Nan ar ve Ra 


WOMAN'S M SSIONARY FRIEND 


* Miss Ida A. Farmer 


F Miss Helen M. Galleher 
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Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 
Nanchang, China 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Miss Evelyn Corbett 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Miss Lila M. Corbett Singapore, Malaya 
Miss Bernice M.Cornelison Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss Sula Marie Corner Byculla, Bombay, India 
Miss Helen Couch aiabi Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
apan 
Miss Celia M,. Cowan Teechow, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Ruth Cox Pithoragarh, India 
Miss Martha Coy Hissar, Punjab, India 
Miss Violet Crandall (Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Taiping, Malaya 
Bareilly, India 
Raipur, C. P., India 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 
Hirosaki, Japan 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Calle del Cantador 9, 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


Miss Lucile Colony . 
Miss Joy Comstock 


Miss Gertrude Cone 
Miss Marian Conrow 


Miss Norma Craven 
Miss A. Janette Crawford 
Miss Margaret D. Crouse 
Miss Cilicia L. Cross 


Miss Olive Curry 


Miss Lois K. Curtice 
Miss N. Margaret Daniel 


Miss Martha Daniels 


Miss Ruth Danner Peiping, China 

Miss Elsie M. Danskin Nanchang, China 

Miss Hawthorne Darby, M.D. 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P.I. 

Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 


Miss Grace C. Davis 


Miss M. Grace Davis 
Miss Mary L. Deam Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I 


Miss Marguerite M.Decker Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Miss Helen Desjardins Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Miss Leila V. Dingle San Fernando, Pampanga, P.I. 

Miss Mechteld D. Dirksen 


Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 
Miss Stella Dodd, M.D 


: Bowringpet, India ; 
Miss Henrietta J. Doltz Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Miss K. Mamie Donahue 


Manila, P. I. 
1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 
Miss Agnes C. W. Dove Poona, India 
Miss Gladys Doyle 
Miss Winifred F. Draper 
Miss Mildred Drescher 


Pauri, India 

222B Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 
Miss Agnes D. Dunn 
Miss Addie C. Dyer 


Bombay, India 
Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Miss Stella Ebersole 
Miss Rhoda Edmeston 


Rajputana, India 
Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery 


242 Creek Street, East 
Rangoon, Burma 
282 Camaqua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 8. A 
Puntamba, India 
Budaun, India 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg Mt. Hermon School, North 
Pomt POs, Darjeeling, 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst 2, Bayombong, Nueva 
Viscaya, P. I 
Miss Judith Ericson Raichur, India 
Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 


Bidar, Deccan, India 
Miss Mary A. Evans Vigan, Ilocus Sur, P Peat 
Miss Ruth Eveland Gonda, India 
Miss Garnet M. Everley Muttra, India 


Miss Nora M. Fairchild, M.D. 


Brindaban, India 

Miss Cora M. Fales Madras, India 

Aligarh, India 

Peiping, China 

Jubbulpore, India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 

Thoburn Church, Calcutta, 
India 

Kagoshima, Japan 

Meerut, India 

Tientsin, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Brindaban, India 


Nenking, China 


Miss Dora C, Fearon 
Miss Helen Fehr 

Miss Vera Fehr 

Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 


Miss Ruth Field 


Miss L. Alice Finlay 

Miss Estella M. Forsyth 
Miss Ida F. Frantz 

Miss Clara M. French 
Miss Ruth Gabosch 

Miss Hannah C. Gallagher 
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Miss Etta Mary Gifford 
Miss Olive I. Givin 


Miss M. F. Glassburner 
Miss Anna Lulu Golisch 
Miss Martha A. Graf 
Miss Lola M. Green 
Miss Leola M. Greene 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene 
Miss Ruth C. Greenwood 
Miss Lillian Greer 

Miss Alta Griffin 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin 
Miss Irene P. Gugin 


Miss G. Evelyn Hadden 
Miss Olive J. Hagen 
Miss Ada Hall 

Miss Dorcas Hall 

Miss Bess Hallagan 


Miss Ovidia Hansing 
Miss Gladys B. Harger 


Miss Ruth M. Harvey 
Miss Virginia Hayes 


Lovetch, Bulgaria 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, 8. A. 

Yenping, China 

Nanking, China 

Kutien, via Foochow, China 

Jagdalpur, C. P., India 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Ghaziabad, U. P., India 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Kolar, India 

Changli, North China 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Bareilly, India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Seoul, Korea 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
China 

7 Mt.Sophia, Singapore, Malaya 

TustegeEs?: Cagayan Valley, 


Miss Laura Heist Godhra, India 
Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D. 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 
Miss Margaret Hermiston Delhi, India 
Miss Margaret I. Hess Chemulpo, Korea 
Miss Marguerite E. Hewson Harris Memorial Training 


School, Manila, P. I. 
Miss Irma Highbaugh Changli, North China 
Miss Ruth Hoath 


Budaun, India 
Miss Jeanette Hoffmann Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Miss Thekla A. Hoffman 


Kolar, India 
Mrs, Alma H. Holland sagda ipa, Bastar State, C.P., 
ndia 
Miss Grace Hollister Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Miss Bessie A. Hollows 


Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai,China 
Miss Charlotte T. Holman Agra, India 


Miss Sarah C. Holman Agra, India 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 


Miss Maybel M. Holmes 

Miss Grace Honnell Bareilly, India 

Miss Harriet M. Howey Fukuoka, Japan 

Miss Loal E.Huffman,M.D. Baroda Residency, India 

Miss Pearl Hughes 152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Miss Minnie Huibregtse Bidar, Deccan, India 

Miss Esther L. Hulbert Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Ava F. Hunt Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow, India 
Miss Edna M. Hutchens 73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
Miss Ruth Hyneman 


Miss C. Ethel Jackson 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet 
Miss Frances E. Johnson 


Kutien, via Foochow, China 


nda 
Shahpur-patti, Bihar, India 
Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 
Tientsin, China 
2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 


Miss Ingle Johnson Nofrepi Malange, Angola, 
Tica 
Miss Dorothy Jones Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Mise Edna Jones Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 


Miss Jennie D. Jones 
Miss Catherine L. Justin 


Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Katherine Keyhoe 
Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 
Miss Sarah N. King 


Miss Lela Kintner ~ 
Miss Katharine M. Kinzly 


Miss Cora I. Kipp, M.D. 
Rajputana, India 
Miss Clara E. Kleiner Basim, India 
Miss Florence E. Kleinhenn Anglo-Chinese Girls School, 
Ipoh, Malaya : 
Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 


Miss Emma M. Knox 


Futsing, via Foochow, China 

7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 
India 

Naini Tal, India 

Chinkiang, China 


Sendai, Japan 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Kalaw, 8.8. 8., Burma 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 


India 
Peiping. China 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FR END 


Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India | 


Miss Luella G. Koether Chungking, Szechwan, =a TPS 
. China 
Miss BerthaAlfredaKostrup Chemulpo, Korea ; 
Miss Esther Laird Wonju, Korea nde 
Miss Virginia 8. Lake “ded big ats School, ‘Taiping, He 
erak, F, <a 
Isabella Thoburn. College, _ 
Lucknow, India _ . 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa 
Changli, North China 
Rivadavia 4044, Buenos Aires, 


Miss Margaret Landrum 


Miss Victoria Lang 
Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. 
Miss H. Isabel Latimer 

Argentina, S. "A 


Miss Ada J. Lauck Sironcha, C. P., India ~ , 
Miss Birdice E. Lawrence Tientsin, Chi By See 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence Lal Bagh Girls School, - 
Lucknow, India 2 
Mussoorie, India c 
Gulbarga, ‘India A 
Sendai, Japan : 
Hwa Nan College, vee 


Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ollie Leavitt 
Miss Mabel Lee 

Miss Roxy Lefforge 


China 
Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. Futsing, via Foochow, China 
Miss Josepbine Liers Khandwa, C. P., India & 


Miss Jenny Lind Kiukiang, ee Ee - 


Miss Melva A. Livermore Ghaziabad, U. P., India ae 
Miss Ida Grace Loper , Bareilly, India x 
Miss Theresa Lorenz * Bareilly, India yee 


Miss Blanche H. Loucks 


Ewha College, Seoul, Korea = 5s, 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 


Gamble Memorial Home, ee 


Bellevue Superieur, Constan- © 

tine, Algeria, N. Africa = 
Miss Nellie Low Vikarabad, Deccan, India % ie 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe cht Nan College, Foochow, ~- 

ina 

Miss Pearl Lund Haiju, Korea : 
Miss Rose A. Mace Foochow, China . 
Miss Grace EB. Manly Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


Miss Kathryn Metsker 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Miss Ethel Miller 
Miss Geneva E. Miller 
Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L. Miller 


Miss Amanda Mitzner 
Miss Urdell Montgomery 
Miss Helen G. Moore 


Miss Mabel Morgan 

Miss Margaret Morgan 
Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris 
Miss Julia Morrow 

Miss Mathilde R. Moses 
Miss May Murphy 

Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 


Miss Nell F,. Naylor 
Miss Ada M. Nelson 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 
Miss Dora L. Nelson 

Miss E. Paves Nelson 


Miss Marian EB. Manly, M.D. 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China F 
Miss Mary Mann panels via Foochow, ae 
Miss Jessie B. Marker 122 Kotoku Ri, Seoul, Korea 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott rg oe Hinghwa, Fukien, 
ina 5 
Miss Mabel Marsh 4 Logan Road, Penang, 4 SE 
Malaya 4 
Miss F. Pearl Mason Sienyu, via Foochow, China ~~. 
Miss Florence Masters Club Back Road, Byculla, a= 
' Bombay, India A eee 
Miss Hazel McAllister Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. | ce 
Miss Edith McBee He Nan College, ‘Foochow, oS 
ina a 
Miss E. Fern McCaig Changli, China od 
Miss Blanche L.McCartney Dwarahat, U. P., India ote 
Miss Martha McCutchen Haitang, via Foochow, China x 
Miss Myra L. McDade Baldwin Girls School, 
Nanchang, China 
Miss Ada McQuie Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Alice Means Bareilly, U. P., India 
Miss Bessie L. Meeker Nanchang, China ee 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger Kalaw,8.8.8., Burma 
Miss Edna F. Merritt Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Miss FlorenceM.Merryman Instituto Crandon, 
de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa 
-(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa Le 
Yeng Byen, Korea 
Kaukiang, China 
Chemulpo, Korea 
Chungking, Szechwan, — 
West China ey 
Pegu, Burma Soy ; 
Bangalore, India” 
be hee Jo Gakko, Fukuoke, é 
apa 
Wikarabad: Deccan, India. we 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Wonju, Korea 
Gulbarga, India 
Bijnor, India ~ 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Pera 
Chinkiang, China 
115 Rue Perregaux, ¢ 
tine, Algeria, Nor 
Sironcha, In 


© Miss 
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Miss Marie Nelson 
Miss J. Ellen Nevitt 


‘Mise Bugenia Norberg 


Miss Ruth Northcott 
Miss Mabel R. Nowlin 
‘Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, 


Miss Della Olson 
Miss Emma Olson 
Miss Mary E. Olson 


Mrs. Vera Edborg Ostrom 
Miss Emma L. Palm 
Miss Florence K. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 
Miss Vera E. Parks 

Miss L. Maud Parsons 
Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Zola L. Payne 

Miss Mary N. Pearson 


Miss Caroline S. Peckham 
Miss Azalia E. Peet 
Miss Oril A. Penney 


Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Ella L. Perry 
Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 


Miss Bess L. Phillips 
Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 
Miss Mildred Pierce 
Miss Annie M. Pittman 


Miss Pauline A. Place 
Miss Florence J. Plumb 


' Miss Lydia 8. Pool 


Miss Eunice Porter 

Miss Elsie M. Power 

Miss Myrtle Precise 

Miss Pearl Precise 

Miss Margaret M. Prentice 
Miss Orvia Proctor 

Miss Frances Quinton 


Miss Flora Quirin. 

Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Kahe 
Miss Bertha E. Ramsey 


Miss Salena Raney 
Miss Minnie L. Rank 


Miss Mary Reed 

Miss Cora D. Reeves 

Mrs, Florence G. T. Reeves 
Miss Jennie Reid 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 
Miss Elsie Reik 


Miss Frieda Reiman 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth 
Miss Gertrude E. Richards 
Miss Faithe Richardson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Richey 


Miss Mary A. Richmond 
Miss Bessie E. Rigg 

Miss Adis A. Robbins 
Miss Henrietta P. Robbins 
Miss Frances E. Roberds 


Miss Gusta A. Robinett 


Miss Faye H. Robinson 


Miss Martha Robinson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 


‘Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss pooets B. Rossiter 
arion D. Royce 


(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Foochow, China 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Malacca, Malaya 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Fairfield Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya 

Tebing Tinggi, Sumatra, D.E_I, 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Baroda Residency, India 

Aligarh, India 

Sitapur, India 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Sironcha, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
D. F., Mexico 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Kumamoto, Japan 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 8. 
Rhodesia, Africa, 

Pithoragarh, India 

Aligarh, India 

Almora, U. P., India 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia é 
Africa 

Box 41, Inhambane, P. E. 
Africa 

Woman’s Union Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan 

Pakur, India, E. I. R. Loop Line 

Kiukiang, China 

11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 

Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Briadaban, India 

25 Creek St., Rangoon, Burma 

Baroda, India 

Godhra, India 

Tientsin, China 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 


_Talegaon, Dabhada, India 


Peiping, China 

Wuhu, China 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

aren Sophia, Singapore, 

Chandar Heights, via Almora, 


veel 

Ginling Collage: Nanking, 

hina 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

6 Lancaster Rd., Rangoon, 
Burma 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Yenping, China 

Gokak, South India 

Ghaziabad, India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Cawnpore, India 

Nadiad, India 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 7 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur,Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Yenping, ‘China 

Chinkiang, China 

Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. Africa 

Basavangedi, aeons City, 
India A 

Seoul, Korea 

Peiping, China 

Methodist Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya 


My 


Mrs. Artele B. Ruese Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 
Miss Ethel Ruggles Raipur, C. P., India 


Miss Mary Katherine Russell 
Shantung Christian University 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 


Miss Eva Sadler Malacca, Malaya 
Miss Florence Salzer Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Miss Eugenia Savage sept Nan College, Foochow, 
ina 


Miss Florence A. Sayles Wuhu, China 
Miss Carolyn E. Schaefer Muttra, India 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli Yenping, China 


Miss Irma E. Schlater Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 


putana, India 
Miss Laura M. Schleman Kiukiang, China 
Miss Miriam R. Scholberg Darjeeling, India 


Miss Ila M. Scovill Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss May B. Seal Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue, Mex. 

Miss Blanche T. Search Nanchang, China 

Miss Margaret Seeck Nanchang, China 


Miss Mary E. Shannon Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Mrs.Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 


Miss Mabel Sheldon Arrah, India 
Miss Elsie Shepherd 8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico, 
Ds Mexico 


F., 
Miss Wilhelmina T. Shields Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E.Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D. Kolar, India 
Miss Ruby Sia Foochow, China 
Miss Mildred Simonds Tandur, Deccan, India 
Miss Marian G. Simons Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Machi, 
« I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Miss Cora E. Simpson Nanking, China 
Miss Clara Bell Smith Chinkiang, China 
Miss Ellen E. Smith Kiukiang, China 
Miss Eloise G. Smith ae of Severance, Seoul, 
orea 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith Lahore, India 

Miss Gertrude Snavely 13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Dorothy Speer Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 


Japan 

Miss Minta Stahl Tientsin, China 

Miss Ruth L. Stahl Yenching University, Peiping, 

: West China 

Miss Eleanor B. Stallard Moradabad, India 

Miss Bertha Starkey Care of Severance, Seoul, 
Korea 

Miss Frieda Staubli Foochow, China 

Miss Emma Stewart Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Miss Grace L. Stockwell Thongwa, Burma 

Miss Myrta O. Stover Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Ellen M. Studley Changli, North China 

Miss Ellen H. Suffern Hinghwa, China 

Miss May E. Sutherland Nagpur, India 

Miss Beulah Swan Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 


Mrs. Lillian M Swearer Kongju, Korea 
Miss Carolyn M. Teague 42 Yohanocho,Fukuoka,Japan 
Miss Laura Temple 8a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
D. Mexico 
Miss Beatrice R. Terry Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss Isabella Thoburn Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Miss Ethel Thomas ee Fy a Anahuac D.F., Mexico 
ity, MV 
Miss Ruth F. Thomas eae eee *P. E. Africa 
Miss Leona Thomasson ee High School, Kiukiang, 
shina 
Miss May Bel Thompson Kiukiang, China 
Miss Maren M., Tirsgaard Arrah, India 


Miss Althea M. Todd Angtat, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
hina 

Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. Brindaban, India 

Miss Gazelle Traeger Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Miss Maude V. Trissel Seoul, Korea : 

Miss Charlotte Trotter Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Miss Moneta Troxel Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Lulu Tubbs Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss Alta M. Tucker Bareilly, India 


Miss Emma Curtiss Tucker Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Miss Mellony F. Turner  Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Miss J.Marguerite Twinem Tientsin, China 
Miss Ursula Tyler Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
; Yuen Road, Shanghai,China 
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Miss Frances C. Vandegrift Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 


Miss Edra M. Van Fleet 
Miss Dora A. Wagner ~ 
Miss Rose E. Waldron 
Miss Marion M. Walker 
Miss Pearl Walrath 


Miss Ruth V. Warner 


Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Mary Watrous 
Miss Gladys M. Webb 
Miss Nora Webb 


Miss Doris I. Welles 
Miss Annie M. Wells 


Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 
Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss Charlotte Westrup 
Miss L. Maude Wheeler 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Anna Laura White 


Miss Martha D. Whiteley 
Miss Ethel Whiting 

Miss Harriet Whitmer 
Miss Alice Whitney 

Miss Alice A. Wilcox 
Miss Helen Wilk 

Miss Emma Wilson 

Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson 


Miss Annie 8. Winslow 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Lois E. Witham 


Miss Grace H. Wood 
Miss Hazel O. Wood 

Miss Frances E. Woodruff 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff 
Miss Mildred V. Wright 
Miss Glora Wysner 


Miss Mary E. Young 
Miss Edith Youtsey 


Algeria, North Africa 
Seoul, Korea 
Hakodate, Japan 
Kiukiang, China 
Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P.I. 
3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City, Mexico 
3a Sadi Carnot 73, Mexico 
City, Mexico 
Moradabad, U. P., India 
Peiping, China 
Hyderabad, India 
115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 
150 Dharamtala § Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Foochow, China 
Budaun, India 
Hinghwa, China 
Bareilly, India 
Peiping, China 
Kolar, India 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Japan 

53 bis Blvd., St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, No. Africa 

151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Ginling College, Nanking, 


China 

Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 

Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P.I. 

Tientsin, China 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Muzaffarnagar, India 

230 Canal St., Rangoon, 
Burma 

Woman’s Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Nagpur, India 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Wuhu, China 


Missionaries on Home Leave 


On FurioucH 


Miss Esther Altman 
Miss Florence Argus 


Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 
Miss Ruth E. Joyce Atkins 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon 


Miss Blanche R. Bair 
Miss Catherine Baker 


Miss Allie M. Bass 
Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 


Miss Jennie A. Blasdell 
Miss Edna I. Bradley 


Miss Jessie A. Bragg 
Miss Charlotte Brownlee 
Miss Anna P. Buyers 
Miss Marguerite Bugby 
Miss Gertrude Byler ; 
Miss Marie E. Church 


Miss Mary D. Collins 


New Richmond, Ohio 

227 Washington Avenue, 
Bennington, Vt. 

169 Kelso Road, Columbus, O. 

1342 Brand St. ‘St. Paul, Minn. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Ne Ye 

56 Bryn Mawr Ave., Trenton, 


4307 Meridian Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash 


ash. 

512 Carroll Ave., Ames, Iowa 

Egan, 8. Dak. 

4349 6th Ave. N. E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Frewsburg, A eb ee 

10g Waketela aves Buffalo, 


2225 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Mumfordsville, Ky. 

160 No. Front St.,Sunbury, Pa. 

Kingsville a 

Newton, Kani 

1531 8. E. 32d Place, Portland, 
Oregon - a zi, 

5309 N. Twelfth Street, 

Philadelphia 2 Re 
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Miss Frances E. Culley 


Miss Mary M. Cutler,M.D. 


Miss Ruth Daniels 


Miss Hazel Davis 
Miss Grace L, Dillingham 


Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 


Miss Letah M. Doyle 
Mrs. Ola H. Dudley 
Miss Olive Dunn 
Miss Clara P. Dyer 
Miss Mabel L. Eddy 
Miss Mary L. Eide 


-Miss E. Florence Evans 
Miss Helen Ferris 


Miss Pearl Fosnot 
Miss Mildred Foster 
Miss Eulalia Fox 
Miss Edith Fredericks 


Miss Mabel Frees 
Miss Ella M. Gerrish 


Mrs. Rosetta §. Hall, M.D. 


Miss Harriet Halverstadt 
Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Eva M. Hardie 


Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Emily Irene Haynes 


Miss Stella A. Hess 
Miss Elizabeth Hobart 
Miss Carlotta Hoffman 
Miss Elizabeth Hoge 


Miss Edna Holder 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp 
Miss Edith E. Knoles 
Miss Beredene Krill 


Miss Ortha May Lane 
Miss Grace Lauderdale 


Miss A. Evelyn pears ue De 


Miss Christine Maltby _ 
Miss Ruth C. Manchester 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. 


Miss Mary Gladys Moore 
Miss Harriett Morris 


Miss Kezia Munson 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 


Miss Bertha Odee 


Miss Eva Ostrom 
Miss Treva B. Overholt 


Miss L. Belle Overman 
Miss Mildred Anne Paine 
Miss Ethel K. Palmer . 
Miss Rebecca Parish,M.D. 


Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss Ada E. Pugh 


Miss 8. Edith Randall — 
Miss C. Lois Rea 
Miss Thelma A. “Rebstock 


Miss June E. Reditiers 
Miss Beulah Reitz 


Miss a Richardson 


_ Hoagland, Ind. 


Se Ci 


Pyengyang, Korea — i 

710 No. First St., 
Kans. 

Morristown, Ind. . 

2828 S. W. Front St. oa 
Portland, Ore. 

330, E. Meda Ave., ‘Glen dora, 


Westboro, Mo. 
Amity, Ark. 

- South Bend, Ind. 

225 Baker St., Providen 
Fulton, M ich. 

Sa ae Ave., Des Moines 


siace Mviaares Calif. - 7 
1109 Buena Vista Way, Soutl : 
Pasadena, Calif. oe 
Davenport, ‘Neb. . 
Lowell, Ind. b 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill 
Sco ag tiee Ness ees Terrace, 
an ess Te 
Union, N. J. 
Garretsville, Ohio rt 
Greenville Junction, Maing 
este ved Ave., Gloversville, 


42 Cottage St., Littleton, N. 

727 Spring St., Bethlehem, : 

115 N. Almansor St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 


at 
108 ee agin Ave., Hous 


Reebars, Ohio of 
621 Foster St., Evanston, I 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Methodist Home for the ree 
Coneee Hill, Cincinnati, 


to) 
Tillamook, Ore. 
as Ne 6th St., Conia 
ao 


Ide 

Beis Calif. “4 

216 _ W. Lawrence St., Mont- — 
pelier, Ohio 

507 Grant St., ioe City, Iow 

604 N. W. 18th St., Oklaho: 


City, Okla. ; 
8 W. 111th St., New York ba 
aed a ‘ 


Salina, Kans. 
171 ea eae Winsted, 


Con 
243 We “Lauther St., Car 


Aurora, Mo. i 
1155 River Blvd., Wichita, 
bf 


Kans. 

Arcola, Ill. ~; 

327 No. Orlando Ave., Los - 
Angeles, Calif. , 

eee ity Hospital, Danbt 


Nicollet, Minn. 
2014 Sherman Ave., Evanst 


Il. 
4517 North Sharon Ave: 
La Crescenta, Calif. — 
Albion, N. Y. 
1836 132d St., Compt 
624 E. 39th St., In 


Ind. 
~ 66 Mill St., Washingt 


Sandhurst, Keynsha 
‘England 
Winfeld, Kans. 
R. D. 3, Box 636 
Fort Erie Naa 

Canada 


- 595 Fayette 
1916 Neb 


1985 


Miss Carrie H. Rost 
- Miss A. Beta Scheirich 


Miss Fern Sinkey 
~Miss Emily Smith 


Miss Jennie M. Smith 

~ Miss Joy L. Smith 

Miss Myrtle A. Smith 
Miss Sadie May Smith 
Miss Anna Mabel Taylor 


Miss Erma M. Taylor 


1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

2327 Sycamore Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Centerburg, Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Portland, Oregon 

330 G St., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

302 E. Cambourne Ave., Fern- 
dale, Mich. 

116 Cleminson Ave., El Monte, 
Calif. 

Graceland, Delaware Ave., 
Albany, 

21 Hamilton Blvd., Kenmore, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


- Miss A.Armenia Thompson Reily, Ohio 


‘Miss Mollie E. Townsend Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


Yorkwinz-y; 
- "Miss Lydia Trimble Storm Lake, Iowa 
Miss L. Ethel Wallace Selsfield House, near East 
Grinstead, Sussex, England 
Miss Margaret Wallace 5004 Queen Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
ier By aoe St., Davenport, 


Roni 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, ‘Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

53 ee Ave., Baltimore, 


Miss Marian Warner 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh 
Miss A. Dora Welch 
Miss Laura V. Williams 


Miss Jessie L. Wolcott Spirit Lake, Towa 


DEvrAINED 
Miss Dorothea Anderson a Eyes St., Glendale, 


alif. 

Miss Anna Ashbrook 44916 Reynolds Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

2040 Horton Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

208 Oliver St., Malden, Mass. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, 


Miss Lorraine Bennett 


Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund 
Miss Alice B. Brethorst 
Mitchell, S. D 


Miss Mary E. Bricker Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh Eb Apts., Long Beach 


alif. 
Miss Cora M. Brown oe Ng ore Lane, Arvada, 


Miss Margaret Burmeister Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Miss Clara A. Caris Grover Hill, Ohio 

Miss Monona L. Cheney __ Barron, Wis. 

Miss Letha I. Daubendiek West Bend, Iowa 

Miss Marjorie A. Fuller 15714 Loomis St., Harvey, Il. 

Miss Winnie N. Gabrielson 620 S. 18th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Helen C. Gilliland 1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

AshJand, Ohio 

N orthwood, N. H. 

136 W. Fifth Ave., Lancaster, 


Ohio 
Engelbrektsgatan, Stockholm, 


Miss Margaret Gongwer 
Miss Mary L. Hannah 
Miss Alice Hunter 

weden 


Miss Maria A. Johanson 

Miss Mary A. Johnson Methodist Home for Children, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

Miss Dorothea L. Keeney te un Adams St., Syracuse, 

Miss Mae G. Kessing ae Sommer Blvd., Hammond, 
nd.- 
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Miss Ellen L. Lawson 
Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, 


Miss Abbie Ludgate 
Miss Helen Matthew 
Miss Iva M. Miller, M.D. 


rents Calif. - 


1803 Pine Rd., Homewood, III. 
605 Ohio St., Wh eaton, Ill. 

809 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 
get Maen Ave., New York, 


Miss Helen Grace Murray Room 1102, 112 E. 19th St., 
‘ New York, N. Y. 

3545 June Ave., Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 

512 E. Second Ave., 
Monmouth, IIl. 

345 No. 3d Ave., Phoenix,Ariz. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

607 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


: 


Miss Eva Iona Nelson 
Miss Mary C. Okey 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter 


Miss Harriet Louise Perry ee ecend St., Hallowell, 
aine 

Miss Lillie M. Rockwell Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Miss Edith M. Royce Creston, Iowa x 


Miss Leona E. Ruppel Webster City, Iowa 

Miss Lydia L. Schaum, M.D. 

Eustis, Neb. 

Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer Crawfordsville,, Ind. 

Miss Mirtha Shiveley Grover Hill, Ohio 

Miss Eva Sprunger 420 W. Main St., Berne, Ind. 

Miss Tirzah M. Stahl AA og Ave., Alliance, 

io 

Miss M. Edith Sweet Box 34, Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 

Miss Elisabeth J. Turner Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Miss Annie Vanderberg Polytechnic, Mont. 

Miss Esther H. Van Dyne 12 West Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Miss Joyce E. Walker ok eet First St., Evansville, 


Ind. 

2215 16th St., Great Bend, 
Kans. 

2232 82 Leal Ave., Detroit, 

40 Ne Union St., Battle Creek, 


Miss Emma E. Warner 
Miss Harriet Watson 
Miss Doris R. Wencke 
Mich. 

Miss Bernice A. Wheeler Central St., Hudson, Mass. 
Miss J. Caroline Whitcomb Byron, Minn. 
Miss Clara B. Whitmore, M.D. 
401 E. Burlington St., Fairfield, 

Iowa 
tg 3, Box 117, Dade City, 


la. 
Route 2, Box 94, Merrill, Wis. 


Miss Iva M. Williamson 
Miss Frieda Wirz 


MISSIONARIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Miss Esther Bjork Kambini, P. E. A. 

Mrs. Maria Bozinovich Strumitza, Jugoslavia 
Miss Peregrina Chavez Lima, Peru 

Miss Agnes Nilsen Hissar, Punjab, India 
Miss Elizabeth Roberts East Gate Hospital, Seoul, 


Korea 

Miss Hanna Scharpft Hongsung, Korea 

Miss Elsie Schwab ee Tinggi, Sumatra, 
Dee 

Miss Lydia Urech 


Miss Bessie Ye 

Miss Marian Ye 

Pok Nyo Y 

Two deaconesses 

Two graduates of Sweet 
Memorial » 


Malaya 

Kongju Ryung, Manchukuo 

Hsinking, Manchukuo 

Harbin, Manchukuo 

La Luz, Mexico 

Among Auracanian Indians, 
Chile 


PUBLICATIONS 
“MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Send Subscriptions to Publisher. 


Bo not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Errip A. Merritt, Editor 
103 Broad Stree!, Lynn, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. 


On request, one 


_ free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. . 


_ JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Mrs. James H. Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


ear. ear. Ten copies or more to one address, 15 cents each. 


ane monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents 


DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 
Miss Amatip M. Acuarp, Editor 
1136 Scofield Drive, Glendale, Cal. 


Published monthly for German readers and missionary 
workers. Terms; 35 cents per year. e; 


Remrrrances should be sent by money order or seaineed letter 


IMPORTANT FOR YOU AND FOR US — Please look in the upper margin of this es 
page — at the right of your address. If it says ‘“Your subscription expires with this num- 
ber,’’ please renew at once. Articles of exceptional interest and value, messages from 
missionaries and helpful program suggestions are among the many features that should 
help you to decide to renew your subscription at once and avoid missing a single copy. 


6c 29 

TEXTBOOKS for 1934-1935 GARN. E RED WHEAT 
Seniors: “JAPANESE Me SPEAK.” ; : = 
Young Deiuis: “TYPHOON D AYS IN JAPAN.” Each Book Contains Five Demonstrations ~ Wea 
Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00. for Missionary Programs Ah ie 
Juniors: “FRIENDS IN NIPPON.” COMPILED BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY ay 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT i - 
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(Translations from the Japanese) 


es 
ua SPRING 
Amid the branches of the silv’ry bowers 
¥ The nightingale doth sing; perchance he knows 
That spring hath come, and takes the later snows 
x - For the white petals of the plum’s sweet flowers. 
x <= S0ger 
SUMMER 
In blossoms the wisteria tree today 
Breaks forth, that sweep the wavelets of my lake: 
When will the mountain-cuckoo come and make 
The garden vocal with his first sweet lay? 


—Hitomaru. 


AUTUMN | 
Can I be dreaming? ”*Iwas but yesterday 
We planted out each tender shoot again; 
And now the autumn breeze sighs o’er the plain, 
Where fields of yellow rice confess its sway. 


—Tsurayuki. 


26 WINTER 3 
BC When falls the snow, lo! ev’ry herb and tree, 
That in seclusion through the wintry hours. 
_ Long time had been held fast, breaks forth in flowers 
That ne’er in spring were known upon the lea. 
9 


—Tsurayuki. 
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A Daughter of the Samurai at Home 


By PAULINE SMITH McALPINE 


SHE is a charming little lady with a 
wealth of grey-black hair like a majestic 
crown upon her head, and beautiful eyes 
that look at one in a kindly, sympathetic 

-fashion. As lovely and gracious as one of 
the characters in her own books, a true 
daughter of the samurai, Mrs. Sugimoto 
is a delightful person. 

It was at the Aoyama Church one 
morning that I asked her if I might come 
to call. She had been away for some 
weeks with a daughter in Kobe, recuper- 
ating from a rather serious illness. And 
so it was with some surprise and delight 
that I saw her in the cold auditorium that 
morning. In her spontaneous way, she 
asked me to come that very afternoon — 
and so I did. 

Mrs. Sugimoto lives on a quiet little 
street near the Aoyama campus. If you 
will walk straight along from the side 
entrance of the compound for about two 
blocks, and then turn to your left, you 
will soon see a modest wooden gate with 
her name in both English and Japanese 
on the signpost. As soon as I rang the 
bell a little maid came running to open 
the sliding doors, and smilingly asked me 
into the genkan or entry, where I removed 
my shoes. 

Immediately in front of me, across a 
narrow hall, was the Japanese parlor. 
The floor was covered with tatamz, but the 
room .was attractively furnished with 
chairs, lounges, and tables, as well as the 
traditional Japanese flower-arrangement 
and kakemono, or wall hanging, in the 
tokonoma — a small alcove at one side of 
the room. The glass-enclosed verandah 
adjoining opened on a small —really a 
_ minute — garden enclosed by a fence. 

Mrs. Sugimoto came in very ‘soon, 

A aeed inconspicuously in a dark kimono, 


ine eS obi. In real Japanese fashion, 


she thought immediately of the comfort 
of her guest, and insisted upon lighting a 
small gas stove. And then, in her high, 
somewhat bell-like voice, and in her excel- 
lent English, she proceeded to tell how 
she is trying to do her “little best” to 
make the world a better place. 

One can’t make very drastic statements 
in these days about what one believes or 
does not believe, she said, because events 
and circumstances are changing so rapidly 
that what one believes today may be 
what one will deny tomorrow, or next 
month. The young people of today have 
a very complicated and a very difficult 
world to face and their problems are 
many. But Mrs. Sugimoto has found that 
young people of Japan are not so super- 
ficial as one might believe — they are 
thinking. They are not shallow nor arti- 
ficial at heart, and therein lies great hope. 
Their educational system is wonderful, 
she declared. ‘‘My grandson who is in 
the fifth grade knows more about politics 
than I do,” she said proudly. But she is 
doing her share in broadening his hori- 
zons to include world interests and ideals. 
She is a devoted mother and grandmother. 

That is one of her firm convictions — 
the older she gets, the more sure she is 
that women must assume their proper 
place in the home and bear the respon- 
sibilities therein entailed. ‘It is the place 
of women to give — even our empress 
must give and give.” Of course, there are 
women with especial talent; they are eXx- 
ceptions. But when Japanese women as a 
whole are willing to make their homes the 
centre of their attention, Japan as a whole 
will be a better country and the world as a 
whole will be a better place in which to 
live. “I know I am old-fashioned,” said 
this truly famous grandmother, ‘‘but that 
is one thing of which I am sure.” 
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Another duty which Mrs. Sugimoto 
feels very deeply as hers is to help inter- 
pret America, the true America, to her 
Japanese friends. The effect which the 
““movies” have had upon Japan is de- 
plorable, and that effect can only be 
counteracted, in some cases, by her own 
personal experiences and her own avowals 
that such pictures do not represent the 
best in the United States. Not only is 
this a part of her duty, but also she feels 
she must try to help her friends to under- 
stand American women. It is not so 
much, she said, a matter of Americans 
trying to understand Japanese as it is of 
Japanese trying to understand America. 
American women have been exceedingly 
big-hearted in their efforts to be friends 
with the women of Japan. Now it is time 
that the women of Japan reciprocate. 

Then, as we sipped Japanese tea from 
tiny cups, and munched our sembz, a salty 
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cookie, she told me something of her class- 
mates at Aoyama, many, many yearsago. 
Through all these years, the Christian ties 
and the Christian background have bound — 

her class together, and though the six liv- 

Ing members are now widely separated, 

they all “belong” to Aoyama and to each 
other. Graduated when the Emperor 
Meiji was ruling, through all these years __ 
the Christian ideals have been hers, high 
and-noble ideals which lead her today to 
say that we may not be able to solve all 

the world’s problems, but we must all do 

our little best, each in her own way andin  ~ 
her own place. 

When peace seems so elusive, and when _ 
nations talk about peace, yet seem to — 
build their national fences higher and 
higher, we must go about trying todo our — 
part quietly and sympathetically. What 
higher ideal could a true daughter of a — 
mission school choose? 


The Goldfish at Princess Mouth 


« By IRMA HIGHBAUGH, Changli, North China 


Mrs. Yii is really the name of the 
Bible woman at Princess Mouth and the 
name in English means fish. Since Mrs. 
Yii is no ordinary fish which may be 
enjoyed for a meal or two and then it is 
over with, I have named her Goldfish. 
She has gladdened the life at Princess 
Mouth through four years of time even 
as the goldfish in your bowl makes glad 
your home. 

The oldtime Bible woman with little 
training, deep spiritual life and great 


devotion was like the circuit rider of early - 


days in America. She is the very founda- 
tion on which the Christian womanhood 
of today is laid. Like the circuit rider, 
her day is past. There is a new day 
in China, an awakened or awakening 
womanhood with new demands, a new 
clamoring for life. 

The Bible woman of the present day 
must not only meet today’s actual needs 
but must also meet the coming needs of 
the future. She must not only give some 
education and religious training to women 
and girls themselves but she must be able 
to train them to train others. She must 


. makes 


not only help to meet the needs of society 
today but be able to see what will be 
needed by society tomorrow, and help 
women and girls to play their part as 
Christian womanhood meeting  to- r 
morrow’s needs. There are new names 
for the Bible women today: supervising 
Bible woman, religious education di- 
rector, secretary of Christian social center, 
and so on. More education, a deeper 
spiritual life and a more absolute devotion __ 
are required of this type of Bible woman 
than was true of the older type. Mrs. Yi 
is such a supervising Bible woman. This __ 
story is an attempt to tell you some of 
the things which she does. Maybe you ~ 
will want to dramatize it for your nena a 
meeting. = 


each with a child under two years of age 
in her arms. Just half of them were Chris- __ 
tian and the other half non-Christia ; 

The question which they were consi eri 
at this bi-weekly meeting was: 
people ae oe b 
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sounded like a mixture of modern psy- 
chology, testimonies at a revival meeting 
and the plain commonsense of country 
women uncluttered by modern mechan- 
ical devices. Sometimes they all talked 
at once, but for the most part they gave 
clearly the experience of their own family 
and waited to hear what others had to 
suggest as to the solution. Here are some 
of the reasons why people get sick: 

Debts. There were so many and such 
a constant source of sorrow and worry to 
that family that about every two weeks 
or so somebody got quite sick about them 
— so sick that medical aid must be called 


in. ‘‘What are the waste places in your. 


family which could be eliminated?” asked 
Mrs. Yii. Gambling, drinking and the 
soothsayer bills were chief among them. 
Each time a nursing mother got sick the 
baby got sick, too, and the soothsayer 
was called in. Not only the moderate fees 
had to be paid but far more; gifts of food 
of the most expensive kind had to be 
given this person who is a cross between 
an herbs doctor and a fortune teller. The 
Christian women present all testified that 
these three expenses were eliminated when 
one became a Christian. 

Angér. Again, the ever-present babies 
suffered. When the mother indulged in 
a fit of anger the baby became ill. Some 
cure for the baby had to be found. Every 
woman present admitted to having made 
her baby sick in that way and sometimes 
herself as well. An outside person had to 
be called in to bring about peace in the 
family; and in the case of non-Christians 
the man who can read the wind and water 
spirits had to be consulted as to the best 
way to settle a quarrel. Usually a number 
of people in the same family became ill 
over this. 

Insufficient nourishment was based back 
on the economic status of the village to 
some extent. That village is poor and it 
is difficult for each person to be well 
nourished, but even more it is due to 
ignorance. One feeds the family on the 
same food which one’s mother and grand- 
mother had, regardless of whether or not 
the diet was balanced. Then, too, the 
mother-in-law in every family dictates the 
menu except in rare instances where she 
trusts one or another daughter-in-law to 
do it. . 
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I have rarely heard a stronger evangel- 
istic message given to any group during 
an hour than was shared there by those 
Christian women and by Mrs. Yii. The 
Christian solution of these daily vital 
home problems met the needs of those 
people and went home to their hearts as 
no set message could have done. 


. II 
I had heard stories of the work of the 


Big Girls Club and how they had helped 


their mothers to understand their sisters- 
in-law and to make life happier in their 
homes. On Sunday afternoon, I went 
with some of them and their leader to a: 
nearby village to see a project on which 
they were working. On a great open 
harvest-floor, closed in by a wall of kaffir- 
corn stalks so that it was warm even 
though outside there was snow, was held 
the weekly children’s meeting. The head 
of the village told me with great pride 
how this meeting had been carried on 
through two years and how the children 
had improved in their language and con- 
duct as a result. 

As we entered the village, the ery went 
up that the teachers had come, and from 
every direction boys and girlsunder twelve 
came running. Circle games came first, 
then a story based on a big picture which 
the girls had brought with them. Songs 
and memorization of Bible verses com- 
pleted the program. It was not enough for 
some of the children for they followed or 
guided the way as we left and went on to 
another village. 


Ill 


“We have learned how to discuss 
problems with the whole family and to 
make a family budget as a result of the 
Men’s Club discussion hours,” said one 
young man tome. “We had long wanted 
to talk over problems in the family group 
but didn’t know how. A big family like 
ours, with nearly forty people, has to be 
gathered like a big meeting. We hadn’t 
known how to conduct such a meeting till 
we learned in the men’s meeting.’”’ The 
frankness of some of the problems taken: 
up in these meetings suggests the des- 
perate seriousness of them in the family. 
‘““What can I do when my wife quarrels 
with me?” ‘‘My second brother has 
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swamped the family in debt; what can 
we do to help him back to a right way 
of living?” (In a clan family where all 
income and all outlay is from a common 

: pocketbook, this is serious.) And the 
questions coming from two young men 
who wanted a Christian wedding. 


IV 

The village had never had a Christian 
wedding. Most of the Christians have 
become such within the lastfour years. The 
two young men were cousins and the 
girls to whom they were betrothed were 
not Christian. Some of the problems 
which must be discussed through the 
medium of the middle-man or woman 
representing the man’s family and the 
woman’s family were: 

1. Shall we send the red wedding chair 
or a cart for the bride to travel from her 
mother’s to her husband’s home? In the 
village of the men, carts are owned by the 
bridegroom’s family and had always 
been the vehicle in which the bride 
arrived. In that of the girls the red satin- 
covered chair had always been customary. 
Would one be properly married if one 
arrived in a cart? 

2. Christians wished a ceremony with 
no wine served. The non-Christian cere- 
mony has as its most binding and final 
link, the bride and bridegroom drinking 
together from the same cup of wine and 
offering it to the ancestors of the bride- 
groom. It is through this ceremony that 
the spirits of the bridegroom receive the 
bride into the family. Those poor little 
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‘The Experience of a Japanese Village Girl. I 


WHEN I was sent to a girls’ high school 
I entered the school dormitory where 
Miss Koto, teacher of Japanese classics 
and etiquette, was the head matron. She 
was very strict but she loved us with a 
motherly love so that we were attached 
to her as children to their mother. We 
told her all our troubles, all about our 
family affairs. 

Each girl thought, that she was the 
teacher’s favorite one. We did not mind 


being away from home as long as we were — 
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3. A simple wedding meal: with 
wine and free from the expensive - 
which often swamp people into deb’ 
years to come, was planned. It was like Pe 
getting married without the satin dres 
or orange blossoms, to those brides. 

4. And finally the consummation of 
the wedding contract lay in the promise — 
of these two brides beforehand that the 
would study and learn to read immedi 
ately after they were married, for they 
were illiterate. 

All these problems were worked through — ; 
carefully before. presenting them to the - 
parents of the girls. Only Mrs. Yi and % 
one man of the village, who had been a 
away to school, knew any kind of a wed- _ 
ding other than the old non-Christian — 


the Christians of the village all worked 
together to make it a success. The enter- __ 
tainment which is often such an expense — 
and never very elevating was provided 
by the Christians giving a religious 
pageant. Singing by the whole group” Bens 
and, in the evening, preaching “of the 33 
gospel message made up the day’s pro-- 
gram for the wedding guests. The help — 
and direction for all this was a heavy 
responsibility for little Mrs. Yu not vob 
thirty years old and with only a junior — he 
high school education. a i 
But is not this putting of your religion ep 
into everyday life the way Jesus worker 3 


near her. She seemed to us like a god. — 
She was highly respected by the towns- AS 
people, too. - te 
In those days I could not unders 
what made her such a beautiful charaect 
She used to go out every Sunda 
come back singing “‘ Yamaji Koete”’: | 
“As we climb the mountains of 


all alone ae Se: . 
We need have no fear if we 
God’s donde ei) 
We asked bets 
ae Si ae ae . Seat: 
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sang it together. ‘‘What a beautiful 
hymn!” we would often exclaim. “That 
Jesus celigion is great, and Christians are 
wonderful people, aren’t they?” 

When we became seniors she often said, 
“When you graduate from school, temp- 
tations will await you at every turn. You 
must always be prepared and fight against 
these, so that later you may have no 
regrets.’ This was drilled into us more 
than school learning. At that time I did 
not understand, but later her teaching 
often came back to me for I soon found 
out that it was just as she had told us. 

I had hoped that after graduating from 
this school I might enter a higher one, but 
family circumstances prevented. Within 
a year, in accordance with the will of my 
parents, I was engaged to the fourth son 
of a very rich man, and I married him 
the following year. Everyone envied me 
and said that I was most fortunate. My 
life passed very peacefully and after a 
while a child was born, thus adding hap- 
piness to our home life. 

During these days, however, I often felt 
a vague loneliness until I finaliy felt that 
I could not live unless I had something 
firm and strong to cling to. It seemed to 
me there must be a “something” in the 
world, but I did not know what it was. 

In the meantime a second son was 
given to me. I am of rather melancholy 
and nervous disposition anyway, but 
when I was with child I was easily irri- 
tated over trifles and worried about 
everything. In those days, too, I had a 
very hard experience with a friend who 
betrayed me. Then life became very hard 
indeed and I felt that there was no love 
nor faith in human beings. My aspiration 
after something firm and strong became 
more and more fierce and in my distress 
and suffering I called out to this ‘‘some- 
thing” for help. Was it a god? I did not 
know. 

I wrote to a friend at Shinjo and told 
her about my need and search for the 
‘‘something.’’ In answer she wrote that 
she thought it was Divine Providence 
that led me to write that letter. She urged 
me to read the Bible, study hard and 
_ work for others, especially children, in 
a service of love. She quoted “Fear not, 
Iam with thee.” ‘You need not worry; 
2 aes Haye ery thin with God,” she 
: age 
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advised. “With men this is impossible, 
but with God everything is possible. 
You must pray for forgiveness of sins and 
believe that you are God’s child. Not 
only Christians, but everybody, may be- 
come his children,” she insisted. Of 
course I could not understand all she 
taught but I began to think about God. 
I am sorry to say, however, that when 
everything went smoothly I forgot God. 

On my way to the home of my hus- 
band’s parents I visited a friend, Mrs. 
Kawano. I was greatly impressed with 
her beautiful home life, especially with 
the graceful and dignified attitude of her 
husband toward her. After returning 
home I became dissatisfied with my own 
family life — and it all seemed so hope- 
less that I began to worry and fret again. 
The world seemed full of falsehood with 
no way out. Again and again my heart 
was attracted to Mrs. Kawano’s beau- 
tiful home and I wanted to know what 
made her family so happy. I told my 
husband and family a lie (saying that my 
friend had become very ill) and in this 
way managed to visit her home again. 
I then found out that all her family were 
Christians. I was again struck with her 
fine home and thought that my family 
would surely be like that if they would 
all become Christians. ; 

She gave me’a Bible and took me to 
church, where I was welcomed by the 
pastor and his wife. They were so very 
kind that they seemed like brother and 
sister to me. The more I came into con- 
tact with Christian families, the more 
strongly was I impressed with the purity 
of their lives; and I could not help think- 
ing how ugly our family life was compared 
with theirs. I began to complain of my 
husband and parents, disregarding my 
own faults, and I wanted to recommend 
to them the faith that I did not yet hold, 
myself. I was tactless and selfish and 
even dared tell my parents about Mrs. 
Kawano’s family. 

Of course my parents scolded me 
severely, saying that I should not listen 
to that ‘‘Yaso” teaching, for our fests 
all held to the Buddhist faith. 

From my early childhood I had always 
attended Buddhist meeting at the temple 
so, although I did not understand much, 
I began to feel that it must be a crime to 
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listen to this new kind of religion, even 
though I could not find satisfaction in 
my family’s religion. But no matter how 
much I argued with myself, I always felt 


invigorated and inspired every time I. 


thought of the Christian teachers. 

When I heard that the Christians were 
holding meetings in this village every 
Sunday, and that my friend Mori San 
attended them, I felt a great desire to go, 
also. One day I went in secret. Again 
I was struck by the kindness of the Chris- 
tians, but I was restless and unable to 
listen calmly for fear that some of my 
family or relatives would find me there. 
I attended the meeting several times, 
but always in secret. I had a great desire 
to go, but when I went I could get no 
peace nor enjoyment out of it. My heart 
was looking up to something godly but 
my faith had not developed far enough. 

I decided that it was a matter of spir- 
itual development, so perhaps I could get 
what I needed in some other way. I 
wrote again to my other Christian friend 
and she sent me some wonderful books. 
These I read in spite of my husband’s 
opposition. I had a Bible which I loved 
to read, even though I could not under- 
stand it very well. 

Although I enjoyed the reading I was 
not satisfied for I wanted to hear directly 
through some Christian personality, so 
I often asked Mori San to visit me. She 
was not yet known to my family as a 
Christian, and so no one suspected her, 
however often she might come. 

Sister Mori was always busy support- 
ing her family, for she was very poor, but 
she believed in God with an unmoveable 
faith. I could but be impressed with the 
purity of her heart and I always thought 
that I couid never be a Christian if I had 
to be as pure hearted as she, for my heart 
was full of avarice. I began to think that 
I could not be a Christian while I was 
engaged in such a trade as silk reeling and 
I hesitated to go ahead in my spiritual 
ascent.* 

In those days I was responsible for the 
examination of silk which working girls 
spun. In order to do my duty I had to be 


*Hxplanation: Her husband, an officer in the 
army, was sent to Manchuria, so she helped her 
father-in-law, who had a small silk factory. She 
was put in charge of the girls... 
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always on the alert, looking for every 
fault in the work done. Since the Chris- 
tian religion teaches love, I felt that no 

one could love his fellowman and at the — 
same time hold such an office as mine. 

I was in a dilemma and suffered greatly. __ 
Finally I decided to give up being a 
Christian. 

Then I began to meditate day and 
night on the problem. Finally I came to 
think that the Christian religion had 
much to do with silk reeling. If I were — 
an earnest Christian, honest and indus- 
trious, we could gain good results in our | 
industry. Why was my heart so change- 
able? I could not seem to understand it — 
at all. Sie 

I called Sister Mori again. Perhaps I 
haa too many material blessings. I had 
beautiful clothes while Mori San was al- 
ways shabbily dressed, with uncombed 
hair. I could not help worrying and was 
always unhappy, while she was always” 
cheerful and happy, taking no care for — 
the morrow, even though she had to sup- 
port her blind mother and little child, for 
her husband had deserted her. Busy 
though she was, she had time to work for 
God. 

I could not be like her; she was too— 
good. This religion was too ‘strict; not 
everyone could follow it. I was not sure 
that I wanted my children to become 
Christians, for it is a religion of suffering. 
Even though I argued in this way I some- : 
how could not resist a passionate desire 
to know more. 

One day, by telling a lie, Imanaged to 
go to Yamagata, to call on the pastor of — 
the Methodist Churth there. I did not 
know him personally but had heard him 
speak at Sato San’s house. Again I was - 
impressed with the attitude of a husband — 
toward his wife. I always found this — 
attitude in Christian homes. 

When I asked grandmother why a 
member of our family should not believe 
in. another religion, she merely assured _ 
me that it was absolutely wrong, because 
we ought to stick to the religion that had — . 
been handed down from the days of our 
forefathers. “‘One should not even liste . 
to the teachings of any other religi 
she said. “ Buddhism, as believed t 
Shinshu sect, requires absolute | 
ence upon. ‘Buddha’ 's help, utterly 
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the merits of one’s own efforts for salva- 
tion.” 


Upon reflection I came to the con- 


clusion that this teaching of absolute 
trust in Buddha is quite good as it 
requires no effort on our part. “But 
Christianity also teaches about moral 
duties — what we should do in our daily 
lives. It helps us in the cultivation of our 
spiritual lives,” I argued again. Thus I 
was, as it were, wrapped in a dense fog, 
at a loss which course I should take. The 
thought of God constantly took pos- 
session of me. In spite of all opposition, 
the desire to know more about God did 
not leave me. : 

At about this time I had various unfor- 
tunate experiences and felt myself utterly 
helpless. I even cursed people in the 
world. I thought this was simply a test- 
ing as ordained by Buddha and tried to 
resign myself to my fate. I continued 
listening to the teachings of Buddha but 
I could not feel satisfied with this resig- 
nation. I was eager to get through this 
unfortunate crisis and rise up to lead a 
more courageous life built upon a firm 
foundation. 

I sought something to which I could 
cling but could not determine what that 
something should be. Was it called 
Buddha, Nyorai or the God of Chris- 
tianity? I was in utter perplexity. At 
times I wanted very much to go to the 
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God of Christianity for help but I was 
not permitted to listen to that teaching. 
Both Buddhism and Christianity agree 
in demanding of me absolute faith, utter 
dependence — the one on Buddha and 
the other on Christ. Both are religions 
requiring dependence. 

Finally I chose the former, but my 
yearning after the God of Christianity 
did not give way. I was dismayed, and 
regretted that I had ever heard about the 
Christian God. “The little knowledge 
that I have of this God,” I thought, “is 
really the cause of my disappointment 
and regret, and prevents me from becom- 
ing an earnest Buddhist believer.” In- 
stead of being comforted by the teachings 
of Buddha to yield-to fate and be resigned 
to the decrees of Karma, I became 
depressed. 

This passive teaching of Buddha I did 
not take to naturally, anyway, for I am 
of a very active temperament. I prayed, 
as I had been taught as a child to pray, ~ 
although I really did not believe in 
Buddha. Often I did pray in tears even 
at midnight and I really had wonderful 
answers, for which I gave thanks. I later 
came to feel that of all things patient 
waiting was the thing most required. 
This was very difficult for me, but I strug- 
gled in my heart and continued in my 
prayers. 

(To be continued) 
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Early Medical Work for Women in Korea 


By ROSETTA SHERWOOD HALL, M.D., Pyengyang, Korea 


WueEn I first went to Korea in 1890 
the land was called Chosen by the 
Koreans. It was called Tai Han for such 
a short time before the old name was 
restored that when speaking Korean I 
never learned to call it anything but 
Chosen — the Land of the Morning Calm 
or Brightness or Splendor, as it may also 
be translated. Korea (spelled with a C) 
is the name used by the French. 

From my first glimpse of its white- 
robed people at Fusan, October 10, 1890, 
I was pleased with them and early learned 
to love them. I have a firm belief that 
white clothes, at least when the sun 
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shines, are the best to wear, summer and 
winter. I practice this myself and am 
grateful to note that it is becoming more 
and more popular all the world around. 

In 1890, and even for many years after- 
ward, the streets of even the capital city 
of Korea were unspeakable. On rainy 
days we had to wear high rubber boots 
because of the depth of the dirty mud; - 
aad even in fine weather they were filthy 
because no ladies went out upon them 
except in closed chairs and the men and 
boys commonly used them as toilets. 

It made it very embarrassing to walk 
along the streets, especially as in those 
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early days Miss Bengel of the Cincinnati 
Branch (who had joined me in the voyage 
to Korea) and I used to try to go out 
walking with our lovers. There was real 
romance in those days and George Heber 
Jones and William James Hall used to 
think that they should take us for some 
exercise after our day’s work. We would 
get out of the city and up on the city 
wall as quickly as possible, though even 
there we were not free from the embarrass- 
ing nuisance to which I have referred. 

In these walks we used sometimes to 
climb down over the wall (thirty or more 
feet high) and later climb up again. This 
practice in the daytime served me a good 
turn when I was called to treat a patient 
who lived‘outside the wall. I was delayed 
so that sunset came and the great city 
gate was closed. I climbed the wall to 
reach home that-night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones were the pioneers 
of Chemu!po District and laid the founda- 
- tion well. Three of Mrs. Jones’s cooks 
became pastors. Miss Margaret Hess was 
the real successor there and it is the 
banner district for organized Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies in Korea. 

From early chi-dhood I was brought 
up without race prejudice and I always 
felt that with like opportunities any race 
could obtain what others have; so 
promptly after arriving in Korea I set 
about to make Christian women doctors. 
I was told that some of the men doctors 
had already tried it out with Korean men 
and had found that they could not be 
trusted to do this work. So I refrained 
from saying much about it and quietly 
obtained permission to teach hygiene, 
physiology, anatomy and pharmacology 
to a class selected in Ewha Haktang. 
There were four Korean girls and one 
Japanese who, after school hours, received 
practical training in the dispensary and 
hospital. 

In this work I had the honor to give the 
first written examination ever given in 
Ewha. I sent some of the girls’ examina- 
' tion papers to Mr. H. G. Appenzeller, 
who was superintendent of the mission, 
and I have his response preserved to this 
day. It is without date, but as it begins 


“Dear Dr. Sherwood,” we know it was — 


written early in 1892 or before that time. 

Af says: = bbank you for the examination — 
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._ titioner of western medicine in her nate pe 


sure that each of that first medical class . 
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papers. I shall keep them. Am m 
interested in the medical course you 
giving these girls. They show that 
can master at least the elements. I hi 
they will continue,” and was signec dee 

“AH. G. Appenzeller.” I considered 7 a 
my permit. 


either China or Japan where ona cones ao 
study medicine and when I came back to 
America after Dr. W. J. Hall’s death I 
brought with me one of these trained 
assistants. After one year of pre-medical 
work Esther Kim Pak was admitted into  __ 
the Woman’s Medical College of Balti- 

more, Md., where she graduated in 1900 
and returned to be the first Korean prac- 


country. Seven years later she attended 
the first graduation of the Severance 
Union Medical School. 
If they had had the opportunity I felt — 
could have become a physician and from e ; 
that time I longed and worked for a | 
woman’s medical school in Korea. Years — : 
later, such schools were opened in China — a 
and Japan and with your help, through — 
medical education shares, we kept two ot ae 
three studying at the one place or the 
other until, at my fortieth tithe ea 
fully forty had graduated in cither medi- 
cine, pharmacy or dentistry. 
When I returned to Korea for my eigthm 
term of service I felt, ‘Now or never! — he 
I can no longer delay bringing forth this — 
child of my faith and love that I have — ; 
carried now these forty years under my 
heart.”” So on September 4, 1928, we ~ 
“delivered the goods,” and opened the 
first medical school for women in Korea. — 
After one year of pre-medical work and 
four of the regular medical course, five ¢ of: Sa 
the seniors have passed the severe medi- 
cal tests of the government and he 
received licenses. 
A letter from Dr. Kang, one of thet fi 
was received at General Executive 
October, telling me that she has wor! 
the hospital where she had her p: 
work. Dr. Lee of Songdo now ha: 
work for women at the Norton 
in Haiju and the rest of the five 
ae pone There a rt 
such gir att the way to 
Gale e one amen 
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pei! feel that the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society should be highly gratified 
over its part in this work — the three 


‘hundred dollars per year made up of 


twenty-dollar shares given by New Eng- 
land, Minneapolis, and New York 
Branches. I trust the shares that have 
been dropped during the depression will 
be made up, for money could not go 
farther than in this unique social service 
in Korea. 
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I am gratified to report that before I 
left Korea the small oucleus laid aside 
at my ‘“Han-Kop” had grown to the 
appropriate sum of 4,300 yen. Now our 
Korean faculty are making a dvive to 
raise this to $45,000 gold by October, 
1935, the forty-fifth anniversary of my 
arrival in Korea. Aid them at least by 
your prayers. 

(Note: This was read in part at General 
Executive on October 19, 1934.) 
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Sixty Years of Aoyama 


By ALBERTA B. SPROWLES, Tokyo, Japan 


_ Tuts is our sixtieth anniversary. There 
is but one note in our thinking today — 
the note of thanksgiving. 

An abandoned shrine, a Buddhist 
temple, private homes, then successively 
larger buildings with a history punctuated 
by earthquakes, fire and typhoon — such 
is our history of sixty years. It is a trium- 
phant history from November 16, 1874, 
when Miss Schoonmaker with Sen Tsuda 
founded our school, to this November 16, 
1934. 

Always God‘has been our leader, yet 
Christian faith and optimism have at 
times been sorely tested. Today we are 
rejoicing in a heritage of mighty faith and 
works. The faith of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Seciety, the faith of our 
founders, the faith of a long line of leaders 
and widely representative faculties, the 
faith of our graduates, and students — 
these are our predecessors who challenge 
us to a more consecrated service today. 

How did we observe this day? 

The limited space in our gymnasium 
made it necessary to have the ceremony 
(consisting of a formal program, a fine 
musicale given by graduates and students, 
an English play and a pageant depicting 
the forward march of our sixty years) 
given on two days. The complete program 
‘was produced on November 15 for stu- 
dents and November 16 for graduates and 
parents. Each day there were more than 
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Chappell took the place of her mother, 
Mrs. Mary Holbrook Chappell, and Miss 
Isabel Alexander, daughter of Mrs. Fanny 
Wilson Alexander, a former principal, 
played all the musical accompaniments. 

As the prologue opened, the Spirit of 
Japanese Womanhood and the Spirit of 
American Womanhood met and, with the 
help of Christian Education, built the 
school. A dance of ‘Troubles’ depicted 
the setbacks suffered from fires, earth- 
quake and typhoon. 

The second episode showed the triumph 
over the school’s disappointments. Epi- 
sode three recalls the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization of literary 
societies and renewed emphasis upon 
physical culture. 

The present condition of the school is 
stressed in the latter part of the pageant. 
The anxiety which the girls show after 
submitting their applications for en- 
trance, with over eight hundred appli- 
cants and a possibility for only two hun- 
dred to be accepted, the self-government 
which now characterizes the institution, 
and the field day activities, are indicated. 
The spirit of the epilogue is shown by 
Aoyama in the following words: 

“Many have had a part in the history 
of this school, some in America, some in 
Japan. Many changes of people, place 
and circumstances there have been in the 
past sixty years. But through all the 
changes, One has guided us; to him we 
give thanks and pray that he will lead - 


into a fuller realization of his purpose. 
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This is no easy task. To meet this pur- 
pose we must have a chapel fit for every- 
day service. It is a pressing necessity. 
May God help us in its realization and for 
that let us all pray.” 

There was absolute silence while the 
pageant members and the audience 
prayed for our dream of a chapel building 
in the near future to reach realization.* 

At the end, Christian Education came 
forward while the organ was playing and 
in a victorious voice heard distinctly by 
everyone said, ‘‘Aoyama, green moun- 
tain, home of the shogun, happy home of 
the girls of yesterday and today and to- 
morrow, your spirit shall be like the 
growth in your gardens, ever renewing it- 
self through the grace of your Creator. 
You will meet all adversities and diffi- 
culties with the indomitable courage that 
has been yours through the years. For it 
is Christ the Way, the Truth and the Life 
who has made your path glorious, and it 
is he who leads you and your children 
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forward into a yet more noble future.” 

Now our sixtieth anniversary is over. 
Our hearts tonight are full of thanksgiving  —_— 
and we are thankful not only for the past, 
but for our future. 

Before us lies a glorious task. In the 
busy round of daily doings we do not want — 
to miss the larger meanings of activities. 
We have the responsibility of a new - 
advance. 

We rightfully glance backward with 
gratitude and joy but we also earnestly 
measure the glorious opportunity of to- 
morrow. The future student bodies stand 
expectant, confident that the achieve- 
ments of the future shall equal, and more 
than equal, those of the past. 

So today we look forward and assume — 
this sacred responsibility handed on to us 
by our honored predecessors. We will 
march on to the greater things that are 
before and press on toward the goal of our : 
high calling in Christ Jesus. 


* At the recent General Executive Meeting a gift for the erection of this chapel was announced. 
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Strengthening the Christian Home = 


By CLEMENTINA BUTLER ao 


Tue great missionary statesman, John 
R. Mott, expresses the opinion that the 
providing of Christian literature is one of 
the most important factors in the mission- 
ary work today. Not only is it needed for 
the purpose of introducing Christ and his 
life teaching to those who know him not, 
but to provide suitable cultivation for the 
minds of those who, having accepted him, 
bring with them out of their former faith, 
ideas and ideals below those of the Chris- 
tian standard. In all of the great mission 
fields there are literature societies or coun- 
cils (happily most of them are interde- 
nominational) which second the work of 
the Bible Society with its stupendous out- 
put of books every year. The pastor, the 
students, the Christian leader would natu- 
rally be the first objective in the plans for 
these great societies. There is one stra- 
tegic point which had to a great extent 
been overlooked, and that is the home. 

During a trip to India twenty-eight 
- years ago, the need for suitable reading 
for the teen age was impressed upon my 


mind and also the lack of books and espe- ’ 
cially periodical literature adapted to the 
needs of women in our Indian Christian 
homes. Book stalls in railway stations 
were crowded with publications of a 
trashy nature, many of them worthlessand 
some utterly antagonistic to Christianity. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
had made the largest effort I-could dis- +. 
cover to meet this need, having estab- 
lished the Woman’s Friend and published = 
it in two of the vernaculars. The thought 
persisted that the Christian home must 
be strengthened in its influence and made 
more desirable by having books and mag- 
azines suited to the mental capacity ae ee 
mother and children. 

It was not until 1912, however, at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, that some of ae ey 
women who had organized the Central — 
Committee on the United Study of For- — 
eign Missions for the benefit oe the ho 
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the women’s boards appointed members 
for this committee. 

Our first activity was to secure funds 
for the publishing of certain books and 
on this line the committee has had notable 
success. To mention only one, Mrs. Pea- 
body’s “Prayers for Little Children,” be- 
loved by mothers and youngsters in this 
country, has been translated and is pub- 
lished in eight different languages. Think 
what a help this precious little book would 
be to a mother coming from a non- 
Christian faith, as she tries to bring up 
her little ones to worship God as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ, who loved little 
children. 

By gifts of from $50 to $250 the com- 
mittee has provided for the translation 
and publication of books, such as the 
“Life of Christ for Children.” 

Perhaps, however, the greatest contri- 
bution which this committee has made up 
to the present is the establishing of Chris- 
tian magazines. In 1912, a plan was set 
up for a syndicated effort in India, so the 
Treasure Chest, a monthly magazine, was 
established at first in English, meeting 
with a ready acceptance by multitudes of 
the teen-age young folks who, if they have 
any measure of education, learn that 
language. Teachers in schools and men 
and women of influence welcomed this 
publication with its clean fiction, brief 
historical articles and good fun; yet the 
whole magazine was on the ethical founda- 
tion of the Christian faith. Rabindranath 
Tagore has been a subscriber from the be- 
ginning. The Begum of Bhopal, that 
highly honored head of a Moslem king- 
dom, subscribed for it for her grandchil- 
dren. So immediate was its success that 
vernacular editions were demanded al- 
most at once and, like a flock of little 

- daughters, around the English Treasure 
Chest there are now editions in Urdu, 
Marathi, Tamil, Kanarese, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Bengali, Malayam and Burmese. 

_In China the greatest need seemed to 
be a magazine for the little folk, so 
Happy Childhood has been going out from 
Shanghai. At one time it had such a large 
circulation that it was estimated that, 
with the Chinese villagers’ habit of gath- 
ering around anyone who can read, prob- 
ably as many as one hundred thousand 

people heard the stories and received the 
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Christian teaching as a little child did 
lead them. 

There was already a Christian magazine 
for women, the Women’s Messenger, pub- 
lished in Shanghai, and this committee 
has merely strengthened the hands of its 
editors by a yearly grant. Such has been 
our procedure also in Korea, Japan and 
Latin America. 

The need for supplying the Christian 
home with such material is most evident. 
The group of Christians in a non-Christian 
community is as yet small, and their chil- 
dren may be denied many of the good 
times, the processions and shows afforded 
by heathen or pagan festivals. Wise Chris- 
tian parents keep their children from such 
contacts if possible, therefore the obliga- 
tion is all the greater upon us to see that 
the Christian home is made as attractive 
as can be, and a monthly magazine com- 
ing in with stories and poems and cross- 
word puzzles and the things that children 
love is indeed a real bulwark for that 
home. 

My heart was greatly stirred two years 
ago when a Salvation Army worker in 
India told me that she found in a certain 
section grandchildren of Christian con-° 
verts slipping back into the ancient faiths. 
How much of this has been brought about 
by the festivals and celebrations connected 
with idol worship no one can measure, but 
it is certainly our task to give the Chris- 
tian child other things to compensate in 
part for the lack of excitement and diver- 
sion of these non-Christian practices. 

It is true that the example of the Treas- 
ure Chest has stirred up many to compete 
for the attention of the teen-age youth. 
For instance, there is a magazine pub- 
lished in one of the vernaculars of India 
which is more attractive possibly than the 
edition of Treasure Chest in that language. 
Asking a*friend who reads it regularly 
about the contents I was told that in 
many respects the magazine is excellent, 
but she had to confess to reading the 
statement in it that the ancient Romans 
were all Moslems! 

In Mexico this committee has aided in . 
the publication of a devotional book for 
the women of our Christian homes who 
have formerly recited their prayers in 
Latin and now need instruction in the art 
of communion with God. In Chile a young 
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pastor was publishing with local resources 
an excellent magazine, the Friend of 
Youth. A grant from this committee put 
it on a firmer foundation. 

In London the need for a home maga- 
zine for the village folk of the Dark Conti- 
nent was discovered by the Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa. Receiv- 
ing an appeal from them we made a 
pledge to aid for five years in the publica- 
tion of Listen, which enabled the periodi- 
cal to start off with a fine impetus. From 
the neglected continent are coming also 
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appeals for vernacular editions and for _ 


similar publications in the languages of 
the various protectorates. 
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A Great Personality 


By MURIEL LESTER 
(An abstract from an address delivered at Oak Park, Illinois) 


Ler vs consider two young men in 
Europe. One is well known and the other 
is anobody. The well-known one, a giant 
of a man, was the son of a ruling military 
family. His father was president of the 
Swiss Republic. 

Just about the end of the World War 
a great change took place in this man’s 
life. He had come to the conclusion that 
he had no right to keep his riches, because 
of the gospel command that we should 
bear one another’s burdens. It is not 
enough to subscribe to charity or get a 
new law passed to help the poor. Bearing 
another’s burden means really sharing it 
side by side with him. And one day, be- 
cause of a young man from the village, 
this young son of the ruling class found 
his whole life altered. 

For years the village schoolmaster had 
served in the Swiss army for three weeks 
of every year. He had done this without 
thinking but something in him, a sub- 
conscious influence, had prevented his 
ever reading his Bible while he was in 
khaki. He always kept his Bible buttoned 
up in the pocket of his tunic, but he did 
not feel that he could read the teachings 
of Jesus while he wore the uniform of a 
soldier. He seemed to have a feeling that 
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The aim of this committee has been not 
to interfere with the great work of the 
Christian Literature Societies but to sw 
plement their large ventures with effo: 
to make the Christian home more attrac-— 
tive to youth; to give them the things — 
that they must have in the way of knowl- 
edge of the world, of history, of scientific — 
achievement and also to supply whole- 
some fun, all built on a Christian founda- — 
tion. This work has been carried on by 
gifts from individuals, by collections at — oe 
the Day of Prayer services and at schools 
of missions, with modest grants from some < 
of the women’s boards of the United — 
States and Canada. 


killing on a mass scale was not compatibles 
with the teachings of the Holy Book. 
When the war came, he had to serve — 
six weeks of every year. Then he founda 
that he could not go six weeks without . 
reading his Bible. He was a fine independ- — 
ent character, a dauntless and Tron 
person. That sort of man has to have re- og ae 
course to his Bible; but as soon as he took 
it out of his peecket he had a feeling of 
guilt. Wondering why this was, he heard = 
the voice of Jesus. He told his wife what — 
he felt that he had to do and then he went _ 
to his superior officer. Laying down his 
gun and helmet, he said, ‘I cannot be ee Si. 
soldier any more.’ - 


take you off to prison.” ¥ 
“JT will let them lie there,” was ne a 
reply, and then he waited. He was take 
to prison and then to an insane asylu im, Se 
for this was the way the officers reasoned: — 
“He is not a coward. There is nothing 
fear from being in the Swiss army, fo. 
have nothing for any other nation to 
away from us. He must be may 
renouncing something that i 
After a time he was 
there | ‘was a court m 
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There he told his story of how he could 
not face Jesus in prayer and in reading the 
gospel while he was in uniform. 

At a dinner party that night the presi- 
dent of the court martial told of the 
strange case. His cousin, the rich young 
- giant, listened intently. To think that a 
young schoolmaster should be the first to 
take such a stand! Then he said, ‘That 
man is not ignorant. He is a scientist, 
a mathematician, an engineer and a 
teacher.” And the very next week he 
himself took the same stand. 

- The news spread over Switzerland. One 
of this great family refused to go in for 
mass murder, even to prepare for it, or 
wear the uniform of a soldier! He was 
sent to prison, but his family connection 
shortened his term there to two days. 

This young man realized that there is a 
great influence in army life, which makes 
the soldier lose himself in considering his 
comrade and lose his fear of death, and 
makes him ready to sacrifice everything 
for a cause. Realizing this, he realized 
also that the army spirit need not be given 
up just because one does not belong to a 
regular army. 

Immediately he began recruiting an- 
other army — the International Army— 
whose men enlist for life and not for 
death, for creation and not for destruc- 
tion. That army has been operating ever 
since. Every summer young people come 
from every country to join it, willing to 
be sent anywhere and to do anything, 
under very strict discipline. 

First they went to one of the devastated 
areas of France, helping to build up one 
of the ruined villages. Another year they 
were sent where there had been a terrible 
flood. They do not mind going into dan- 
gerous places, if there is something they 
can do for human beings of any nation- 
ality. Such is the International Voluntary 
Army, with strict discipline, no pay, 
coarse food and hard work — an army 
recruited in the name of Christ. 

The young people are now on their 
way to India, to the earthquake region of 
Bihar, where so much destruction has 
been wrought. Fifty peasants have en- 
_ listed with these European and American 

helpers, all of them working with their 

_ hands, clearing away the deep sand which 


rers she peels land, building up the 
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villages and towns over all that vast area. 

This is not the only way the young 
founder of the army works. He believes 
that a Christian must work along the line 
chosen by many who have no vision at 
all, the political line. Every year since his 
conversion to this new way of looking at 
things he has done lobbying, getting some 
member of parliament to sponsor a bill 
making it legal in the future for a young 
man who refuses to go in for mass murder 
not to be sent to prison but to join civil 
service under the state. He will under- 
take the hardest task that can be set him 
for the construction rather than the de- 
struction of life. 

It is interesting to note that the man 
who is disciplining this International Vol- 
untary Army and holding it together is the 


-brother of its organizer, a military man 


who is doing his work for peace though 
still in the regular army. 

There is no end to the stories of remade 
lives, of new vision, of the release of 
power that has come to countless people 
of whom I know, as a result of the work 
of this young leader. There is no way to 
tell what he has meant to people of my 
country in the distressed area of the coal 
fields. The Welsh miners had gone to 
war because they were told it was the 
right thing to do. When they came back 
the mines were closed. The miners were 
hopeless, until the International Army 
came for three or four years in succession. 
They have been operating in South Wales, 
going to one of the bankrupt towns, find- 
ing a bit of barren land and there, with 
imagination, good will, the spirit of God, 
the spirit of prayer and the willingness to 
act, starting to work. These voluntary 
workers from different nations have made 
that wilderness blossom like a rose. They 
have set up children’s playgrounds, dug 
sand pits, put up swings, made an Old 
People’s Garden, made a bowling green 
for the old men, made a bandstand so that 
they can have music on Saturday nights 
and, by taking up collections, get money 
to goon with other things for the good of 
the town.. 

The miners, first of all, came and gazed 
at these ‘idiotic people,” for they could 
not believe that people could be actuated 
by lofty motives; but by and by they took 
off their coats, took out their long-unused 
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picks and shovels and came down to labor 
side by side with this army working in the 
name of Christ. It has remade that whole 
. village. 

For leadership in the cause of Christ we 
must have a personality receptive to his 
spirit. We must not close our minds to 
any heroic idea, to any new conception 
that may come into our heart, but must 
try to look at each situation as it arises, 
not according to how it will affect us, but 
in God’s way. People who, try to be like 
God will find their hearts going out in 
greater love toward those who are not so 
fortunate as themselves. 

Do you remember the story of Jesus 
and his disciples? Let us think of them as 
just a set of young men tramping the 
roads over the hills, near Nazareth, near 
the Lake of Galilee. Wandering too far- 
at one time, they found themselves among 
the tombs where the lunatics stayed. 
Suddenly they heard the shrieks of one of 
these maniacs who stood there ready to 
attack them. They took cover — all ex- 
cept Jesus. The disciples were afraid be- 
cause they were thinking of themselves, 
but evidently Jesus was thinking of the 
poor, mad man. After a time.the disciples, 
reassured or else ashamed that they had 
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We Went Kraaling 


By SARAH N. KING, Nyadiri, Southern Rhodesia 


WE WENT out “kraaling” last week, 
and this is a good time to write, as there 
are some unusual and therefore interest- 
ing things to tell. “We” are Miss Whit- 
ney, Miss Shields, Josephine O’Farrell, 
one of the native ministers, Murashwa 
Katsidzira, and I. We went in our old 
and battered but faithful Letty (familiar 
for Chevrolet) and she had a load.> The 
three other Europeans are not very large, 
but we are all adults, and Murashwa and 
I total around three hundred pounds in 
weight. Then there was a huge roll of 
bedding and small suitcases in the carrier 
at the back; a big tarpaulin, or buck sail 
as we call it here, with Murashwa’s 
blankets inside, was on one side of the 
hood, and in the car itself were baskets 
and boxes of food, bottles of water, a tea- 
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left their beloved aes came out from. "ee 
their places of safety. They were amazed 
as they saw this maniac seated, quiet. and 22a a 
in his right mind. He was cured! , ee 
Jesus went and met that man alone, nee x 
faced him without fear, because he had 
God's vision. BA 
Of course we ought to be able to cure. ma 
people. The spirit of God is the same ~ 
spirit of health, power, undestaa Ag 
and wisdom that it has always been. We — : > 
might be linked to that spirit the whole — 
time if'we cared to. Fancy preferring our — 
narrow, patchy lives to that! es 
The world today ealls for strong person- — 
alities, people who are able to keep their — 
heads. How can we become like that? — Seu 
Not. by any quick, short cut. We cando 
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it only by the usua] way, the secret way es 
for all men — by linking ourselves to God. ae 
God has already linked us to himself, hay- ~ a8 


ing prompted in every one the breath of 2a 
life, his spirit, the discipline of prayer. oe 
Wherever we go and whomever we 
meet, the spirit of God in us goes out to 
meet the spirit of God in that other per- — ee 
son. Can we go on scorning anyone when 
we are conscious of that? It isa solution _ 
to every one of the world’s troubles. a 
BS x 


kettle and frying pan, a wash dish full of 
phonograph records, and the phonograph =~ 
itself, besides the people. It was a fairly — 
tight squeeze. eae 

We just started out to call at as many 
kraals as we could, and they were a good — 
many. We visited ‘five places where there 


pr ae he and meni When we. a i: 
there the teacher was laying the ‘sun- 
dried bricks and the girls were mixing 
mortar and carrying the bricks to hi 
Three of our visits were to places 
there were formerly schools, but 


churches have died.” This m 
cause of a falling away 
hecause the sae hb 
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their gardens and moved to new lands. 
At one place where we just stopped in 
- the road for a few minutes to talk to one 
of our schoolgirls who was at home on 
holiday, there is a ruin of a church- 
schoolhouse which used to house. a. large 
school and congregation. It is sad to see 
it fallen down. Beside it is a beautiful 
jacaranda tree in full bloom. These are 
one of the glories of Rhodesia at this 
season. In Salisbury one goes about hold- 
ing his breath at the wonder of so much 
beauty. Some of our visits were to kraals 
where there are no schools. 

We didn’t plan this as an evangelistic 
tour, but hope that it may bear fruit for 
the Kingdom. We played the phono- 
graph, talked to the people about any- 
thing we happened to think of, sometimes 
sang songs with them, and had prayers 
with some groups — just tried to show 
ourselves interested and friendly, and it 
is not difficult. Admiring a well-built 
house, playing with a baby, asking after 
someone who has been sick at the dis- 
pensary, taking a picture of someone or 
of a group, looking at the spring or the 
baskets, or even asking the way, touch 
responsive chords in the hearts of these 
friendly people. And how we enjoyed it. 
The only real drawback was that the 
time was too short to visit all the villages 
we saw. 

The sun was hot and I, being the 
lightest complexioned of the lot, and 
doing the most driving with one arm out 
in the sun, got the most burn. And camp- 
ing, at this time of the year especially, 
is dirty business, for the dust is thick and 
water is scarce. At most of the places 
they draw their supply from a hole in 
the ground at which one should not look 
too closely if he wishes to enjoy his drink. 
We were moved to remark that it is much 
easier to be fastidious about cleanliness 
when there is plenty of water in the 
bathroom, than when it is carried from 
half to a quarter of a mile in a dip drum 
or a paraffin tin. 

The first night we camped at a station 
where there is a school, and a house for 
the visiting missionary. But we were too 
many for the hut, and Miss Whitney was 
thrilled at the idea of sleeping in a musasa, 
a shelter of branches piled in a circle. 
Shelter should be in quotation marks, for 


it shelters only from eyes that do not 
wish to see through, hinders the wind 
very slightly, and would prove an obstacle 
to a very unenthusiastic lion or leopard 
only, while a snake wouldn’t know it was 
there. However, when we had driven the 
car up to the entrance, spread the buck- 
sail over the grass for beds, and continued 


it up unto the side wall of the musasa, 


we felt quite secure, and rested well with- 
out being disturbed. One of the men left 
his axe for us. He didn’t say why, but I 
think it was like the musasa — a sort of 
sign that we were supposed to be pro- 
tected. In the right hands and used 
properly the axe would be a fine weapon, 
but I wonder if one of us would think 
quickly enough to use it if there were 
any need. Fortunately, there was none. 

We sometimes are very much annoyed 
at the slowness of the people in doing 
the work we give them, but there was 
nothing slow about the way the men cut 
the bushes and made the musasa. It is 
familiar work to them, so they do it 
quickly. The next morning we were given 
a chicken —in fact it was given to us 
the night before, but we had no place to 
keep it, so we asked the donor to keep 
it for us until morning. A former student 
and teacher had come to see us when it 
arrived. again in the morning, and [| 
handed it to him and said, ‘Samuel, 
will you please kill this chicken for us?” 
He took it away and was gone quite a 
while. We were more or less dreading 
dressing the chicken, when he had killed 
it, but behold, he brought it back dressed. 
We were glad it was to be cooked; for his 
lessons in cleanliness had evidently been 
forgotten, judging from the state of his 
clothing. It was that which made me 
resist with determination his efforts to 
finish the dishwashing for me. He almost 
dragged me away from the pan, but I 
won out, and feel that the dishes were the 
cleaner for it. 

In one place we visited a former 
patient of Miss Whitney’s, and she was 
presented with a goat. She thanked them 
with great heartiness, but said we could 
not take it, so they gave her a small 
chicken instead. We tied its feet together 
and put it down in the front of the car, 
where Murashwa and I had to be careful 
not to step on it. I wonder if they meant 
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to give us the goat, or were making a large 
gesture. They surely saw that we could 
not take it with us. Perhaps they thought 
one of the three girls in the back seat 
could hold it on her lap. 

We got onto some very rough roads 
and once wallowed some distance across 
old rice land and again through freshly 
plowed land, so it was not surprising 
that the evening of the second day found 
the petrol finished and us still thirty- 
three miles from home. Fortunately, the 
car balked from vacuum-tank trouble 
before the petrol was quite exhausted, 
and we were near another station, so. we 
drove in and spent the night there. Some 
boys started early the next morning to 
tell Mr. O’Farrell of our whereabouts and 
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Religion’s Influence on Japanese Life a7 


“Not many years ago there was on 
exhibition in an art gallery of Tokyo a re- 
markable picture. It was not a master- 
piece, but its subject was exceedingly 
suggestive. In the center stood a child, 
and grouped around it were four men, 
each beckoning it to follow. On the face 
of the child was an expression of bewilder- 
ment. The child was meant to represent 
Japan, and the four men represented a 
Shinto priest, Confucius, Gautama Bud- 
dha and Jesus.” 

In a way, this represents the story of 
religion in Japan through the ages. In 
reality, however, the case is not exactly 
today as that picture might have us 
think. In fact, while at present about 
‘half Japan is considered Buddhist, both 
Shinto and Confucian influences have 
blended with Buddhism in developing 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
Japanese people. 

To understand this let us very briefly 
refresh our minds on the story of these 
religions in Japan. 

Shinto, literally “The Way of the 
Gods,” is Japan’s earliest religion. Like 
many primitive faiths it is a form of 
animism, a belief in spirits and a worship 


of the forces of nature. With the Japanese _ [ 
ye A.D, ven 


this developed into an extreme love of 


beauty in nature, a worshipful regard fo1 x 
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ask him to come or een someone wit 
petrol. We packed our stuff and went: 
short distance on the way to meet 
but then the petrol was all gone, 
sat in the shade and read “Den 
Africa” until he arrived with petrol ai 
a native mechanic, who soon found t! 
trouble. The people had brought us 
and eggs, wood and water, and 
arranged grass for our beds in the 
sionary’s hut which they are building, | 
we were very happy except when » 
thought of the O’Farrells and the nativ 
here worrying about us. We wished t 
send word during the night, but the boys — 
were afraid of lions if they walked : at 
night. a 


all her moods and a real soul onaa to 
commune with her in all her varied mani- 
festations. Its influence is strongly se 
in the art and poetry of Japan so 
tinctively lovely and captivating. 
A very natural outgrowth of this wi 
the existence of a great number of natu 
deities which extended to a worship of 
spirits of the departéd — tribal lead 
chieftains and men of prowess—which in — 
the course of time centered in the greates st 
chief, the mikado, and so developed in Bes 
worship of the emperor who according to 
mythology came from the sun coda 
and so is the sum of all life. 
Shinto has no theology. It offers 
definite conception of God. Its centr, 
idea is life as it exists here and now an 
that life offers such joy that no her 
or future existence is attractive 
stresses ceremony as the way to 
that spiritual cleanness which is mos 
be desired and as a corollary 
physical uncleanness as the near t 
proach to sin. : aes 
However, Shinto offers no co 
answer to the deep longings of he 
heart and no plan of life in 
reality and struggle. ~ 
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_ their island home to the great country of 
China. For even at that time, China had 
_ well-developed government, arts and 
culture. 
These voyagers were intent primarily 
on learning some of the trades and arts 
then practiced in China. They returned 
not only with the arts but also with the 
artisans who should instruct in the ways 
of the arts. Also from later voyages they 
brought the teachings of such religious 
leaders as Confucius, Mencius and 
Gautama Buddha. By the alchemy of an 
. outstanding characteristic the Japanese 
have been able to appropriate the arts 
and faiths of other peoples and make them 
their own. They may take from China, 
- Korea or the modern West but the result 
is Japanese. So in the fifth century when 
the Chinese classics came into Japan 
bringing the ethical and political systems 
of Confucius, “the Japanese were not 
content to accept Confucianism without 
adapting it to their own traditions and 
social demands. The result being that 
while in China filial piety was the cardinal 
virtue, in Japan loyalty took precedence. 
This was the natural accommodation to 
the requirements of a military and feudal 
stage of development.” 

Buddhism came into Japan by way of 
Korea in the sixth century and brought 
with it a new influx of Chinese art and 
also the culture and art of India and 
Korea. The Buddhist priests in Japan 
were the pioneers in education, in letters 
and in the practical arts. The Buddhist 
influence swept over Japan changing her 
conception of life, the universe and its 
laws. “Buddhism brought to the rather 
hard self-confidence of the Japanese and 
to their preoccupation with the lovely 
exterior of things, a sense of awe in the 

- presence of the majesty of the unknow- 
_ able and a wonder at the spiritual beauty 

caine lies hidden beneath the surface of 
— thin 


2 es ‘Buddhism has repeatedly strengthened 
_ her cause through her ability to manipu- 
_ late existing ideas and to accommodate 
Md them to her teaching. So, when Buddhism 
ame to Japan and found all the multi- 
e of Shinto gods, without effort to dis- 
them her priests taught that they 
the it ot Badd ae 
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Buddhism exalts contemplation and in- 
tuition, degrades woman, offers no doc- 
trine of sin and hence no theory of re- 
pentance. Its prescribed rites and _pil- 
grimages are substitutes for a changed 
life, and the goal of life is the nothingness 
of Nirvana after death rather than the 
building of a kingdom of righteousness 
here on earth. 

Buddhism in Japan differs from that in - 
India because of the influence of «the 
ethical teachings of Confucius and the 
beliefs of Shinto in the spirit life in nature 
and that ‘the dead never really die . 
but remain with the living spiritually, to 
comfort and be comforted, to live and be 
nurtured, to bless and watch over them; 
to be remembered, revered and worshiped, 
daily and forever.’’ Such beliefs could 
not accept the absolute nothingness of the 
Nirvana of pure Buddhistic teaching. 
Neither has Buddhism in Japan been able 
entirely to destroy “the sacredness of 
family and civic relationships’? empha- 
sized by Confucius. ° 

A current periodical published in Japan 
contains a most interesting article on 
“Japan’s Religious Revival” by Kenlo 
Nara. We quote briefly. 

Not for decades, perhaps not for centuries, has 
Japan felt such a revival of interest in religious 
matters as she is feeling today. 

The reasons why such a revival has come into 
being at this time are not difficult to discover, 
when a perspective is taken of the past eight 
decades of Japan’s history. During this period 
the country has completely changed its outward 
organization, taking on the forms of Western 
materialism in politics and industry. 

Along with material things came many of the 
systems which support them, and tremendous 
changes naturally took place. But in none of 
these was the transition complete; maladjust- 
ments have been inevitable. These have caused 
people to seek for higher aid in settling their 
problems. 

The old codes of belief and behavior are sud- 
denly discovered to be no longer of importance, 
and spiritual confusion is the result. 

The old foundations that were thought to be 
as secure as they had been through the ages are 
crumbling and giving way. Itis not to be wondered 
at that a search for something to take their place 
is going on, and that this search should turn first 
to religion. 

The different groups of religionists now awake 
to this need are doing what they can to fill the 
gap. Most of them recognize that it is not a 
spiritual search so much as it is a search for moral 
and ethical guidance. Various groups are offer- 
ing palliatives. 

Se acid on page 64) 
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Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it.—Rev. 3:8. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIGHTED LAMPS 
By Nina Hembling 

Unlike sad monks in somber.cassocks gowned 

Whose incased lanterns represent the night 

‘Through which they pass, the faithful unre- 
nowned 

‘Of village church bear simple lamps to light 

Their Father's house. To each ’tis meed to know 

The import of his fragile flame to those 

Dependent on his share for ample glow 

To follow rites from which they gain repose. 


The lighted lamps so quaint, of variant strength, 
‘Shine through a prism clear of world dismay 
And light the heavens with bow of planet length, 
Anticipating Time’s eternal day. 

‘These humble bless the race with perfect good 
And symbolize the light of brotherhood. 


(See Friend for October, 1934, p. 349) 


The Centennial of Medical Missions 


One hundred years ago last October Dr. 
Peter Parker arrived in Canton, China. 
He was the first man to be appointed by 
any missionary board to devote himself 
entirely to the ministry of healing. 

Dr. Parker had studied divinity as well 
as medicine and was ordained shortly 
before receiving his medical degree, in 
March, 1834. A little later, under the 
American Board, he sailed for China. 
Five months on sailing vessels (espe- 
cially those of a hundred years ago) would 
be a test of anyone’s devotion and stam- 
ina, but Dr. Parker passed the test. 

On November 4, 1835, after a year of 
Janguage study, Dr. Parker opened the 
first medical missionary hospital in the 
Far Hast. It was first called the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital and later the Canton Hos- 
pital. Other missionaries had done some 
medical work, but Dr. Parker was the 
first fully trained and appointed medical 
missionary, as well as the first to inaugu- 
rate a continuing program of organized 
medical missionary service. Through his 
efforts medicine came into its own asa 


_dredth annivers 


February 


distinctive method of missionary en- Pe 
deavor. Through the years thishascome 

increasingly to be known as a method 
that is truly interpretative of the Christian ray 


a. 
evangel. _- ee 


Of these early days Dr. Parker a a o 


It was after long effort that a place was found — 
for a hospital and when at length a suitable build- 
ing was rented and previous notice had been ~ 
given, on the first day no patients ventured to 
come; on the second day a solitary female afflicted 
with glaucoma; on the third day half a dozen, 
and soon they came in crowds. : 

It is difficult to convey to a person who has not — 
visited the hospital a just idea of them. Heneeds 
to be present on a day for receiving new patients —__ 
and behold respectable women and children 
assembling at the doors on the previous evening . 
and sitting all night in the street that they might  —__ 
be in time to obtain an early ticket for admission. 
He needs behold in the morning the long line of 
sedans extending far in every direction; see the 
officers with their attendants; observe the dense 
mass in the room below; stand by during exam- 
ination and giving out of tickets of admission, — 
urgent cases being admitted at once, while others 
are directed to come at a specific time. Numbers 
from other provinces, from Nanking and Peking, __ 
who were resident at Canton have called. ee 


From such a modest beginning — no _ a 


trained interne, no trained nurses and 
meager equipment —has come a steady | ve 
increase in medical missionary work. It 
is said that 1928 was the year of maxi- 
mum foreign missionary personnel in 
China. Then there were 801 foreign men 
and 356 foreign women physicians a aka 
1,007 foreign nurses in Protestant mis- 


sjonary work. Probably no other phase yi 
of missionary effort has been accorded a __ 
more hearty acceptance, and the younger - = 
churches are now emphasizing this min- 34 
istry as part of their own interpretation of 

the Christian faith. 


A Testimonial ee 

~ A Testimonial from Wisconsin: ““T am enclos- 
ing sixty cents to pay for my subscription to the 
Woman’s Misstonary Frienp. I am not a 
Methodist, but I find the Frrmnp so satisfy 
that I am tempted to become one, as I beli 
the missionary work to be as important 2 as 2 
thing that the Church has to do.” 


Another Anniversary 
In New York, on December 9, the 
unique ‘celebrati on — the > fit 
of the tra 
the whole Bible into Arm 
Christianity had been intr 
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Armenia in the third century, it was very 
weak until the discovery that the cause 
was the conduct of services in Greek and 
Syriac rather than Armenian and the lack 
of Seriptures in Armenian. 

The language required an Armenian 
alphabet; and the one finally produced is 
still in existence. With this foundation, 
certain men now venerated in the Ar- 
menian Church as the “holy translators” 
completed, about 434, the first tranSla- 
tion of the whole Bible into Armenian. 

These men also inspired the translation 
of other works, stimulated education and 
brought about a renaissance of* national 
religious and intellectual life that has 
influenced all the history of Armenia and 
the Armenians. This is a phenomenon 
that has been repeated again and again in 
the history of the translation of the 
Scriptures. 


A Testimonial 


A Testimonial from Nebraska: ‘The Frienp 
is a world paper, alive with interesting news of 
developments everywhere.” 


Three Thousand Japanese Girls Sold Into 

Slavery 
The regular correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News wrote in November that 
itinerant brokers are doing a rushing busi- 
ness in northern Japan, taking a thirty 
per cent commission on the sale of young 
girls. Starving farmers are selling their 
daughters. From the district of Akita 
nearly thirteen thousand girls have gone 
into the “shameful professions”’ and more 
than seventeen thousand into factories. 

The usual term of service is six years, 
but the employers manage it so that the 
girls become hopelessly involved in debt. 
Unable to free themselves, the most of 
them are destined to bondage for life. 

Girls of ‘‘salable age”’ (from sixteen to 
twenty-three) bring from three to three 
hundred dollars — not many of them be- 
ing valued at the highest price. And 
from this the broker deducts his thirty 
per cent commission. 

Reginald Sweetland says: — 

Farmers hereabouts actually celebrate over a 
bottle of sake (Japanese wine) when a girl baby 
is born, for it has a future cash value. This is 
something unheard of in almost any other Asiatic 
country — being parallelled only in the famine 


* areas of the interior of China. 
__That forty-six per cent of the national revenue 
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this year will go toward national defense in the 
form of appropriations for the army and navy, 
and that little is earmarked for farm relief, is a 
condition about which nothing is spoken around 
here. Farmers feel that they have been disillu- 
sioned too often and have completely lost faith 
in political parties, but so far they have found 
nothing on which to pin their faith. 

Even a famous army pamphlet, promising 
state socialism, aroused little enthusiasm in this 
region. At the extra diet session called for late 
this month, farm relief is to occupy some atten- 
tion, but it is felt here that most of the allotment 
of funds will go to the sufferers of the recent 
Osaka typhoon, since that disaster is far more 
spectacular than the slow starvation of these 
people which has been going on for several years. 


A Testimonial 

A Testimonial from North Dakota: ‘‘T could not 
get along without my Missionary Frienp. I| 
read every word from cover to cover and scarcely 
ever get through without a heart full of longing 
to help more in the great work.” 


SS 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you. . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


Marcu 


1 Loveless, Emilie R., North Africa. 

4 Carter, Fern, India; Desjardins, Helen M.- 
and Hobart, Elizabeth, China. 

7 Block, N. Bernita, M.D., Korea; Dennis, 
Viola B., India; Dirksen, Mechteld D., 
Malaya. 

9 Culley, Frances E., China. 

10 Clancy, Kathleen and Westrup, Charlotte 
V., India; Moore, Mary Gladys, Burma. 

11 Bjorklund, Sigrid C., China; Daubendiek, 
Letha I., Salzer, Florence and Sweet, M. 
Edith, India; Roberds, Frances E., North 
Africa. 

12 Johanson, Maria A., India; Youtsey, Edith 
R., China. 

13 Bates, Grace, India; Frantz, Ida F., China. 

14 Anderson, Mary, North Africa; Fehr, Vera 
J., Japan. 

15 Hoffmann, Jeanette, Mexico; Hughes, Pearl, 
India. 

17 Loper, Ida Grace, India; Smith, Myrtle A., 
China. 

18 Penney, Oril A., Africa. 

19 Cross, Cilicia L., Africa; Gilliland, Helen C., 
South America. 

20 Colony, Lucile and Wirz, Frieda, India; Par- 
menter, Ona M., Africa. 

22 Holmes, Lillian L., China. 

23 Albertson, Miriam A., M.D., India; Place, 
Pauline, Japan. 

25 Boeye, Katherine B., China. 

26 Crouse, Margaret D., India; Jackson, C. 


Ethel, Malaya; Oldfather, Jeannette, 
Korea. 

27 Hess, Margaret I., Korea; Waugh, Nora B., 
India. 
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28 Buss, Helen S., India. 

30 Wilk, Helen, Philippines. 

31 Brethorst, S. Marie and Gabosch, M. Ruth, 
ina 


(Addresses given in January FRIEND) 
GSS 


A Testimonial from Michigan: ‘‘You are put- 
ting out a better magazine than ever and the 
program for the year looks better still. It is sell- 
ing itself.” 

SS 


Personal Mention 


The Indian Witness of November 29 
gives the appointments in Gujarat Con- 
ference, India.: Some changes which affect 
our missionaries follow: 

Furloughs were granted Miss Laura F. 
Austin, Miss Laura A. Heist and Miss 
Grace Challis. 

Miss Dora L. Nelson was appointed prin- 
cipal of Webb School, Baroda; Miss Fern 


E. Carter to Helen Robinson Memorial - 


Home, Nadiad, with city educational and 
evangelistic work; Miss Elma M. Chilson 
to the normal training and practising 
schools at Godhra, and also the boys 
primary school. 

Dr. Li Bi Cu of Futsing, China, is 
spending a four months leave of absence 
at Shanghai. She cannot be spared for a 
year’s furlough and was unable to take a 
vacation last summer, but a rest was im- 
perative. Miss Emma Palm delayed her 
furlough to make it possible for Dr. Li to 
have this vacation, and Dr. Ling and she 
send a good report of the work at the 
Lucie F. Harrison Hospital. 

Mrs. Dora Schoonnaker Soper, our pio- 
neer missionary to Japan, died in Los 
Angeles early in December. Mrs. Par- 
melee, who sent the word, writes: ‘I won- 
der that she had physical strength to 
write her ‘Message to the Frrenp,’ which 
was published in November, for she had 
been so frail for years.” 

Northwest India Conference closed on 
November 20. A letter says that Miss 
Gertrude Richards, returned to Buland- 
shahr District, is to be field correspond- 
ent. Miss Pearl Palmer is appointed to 
Muttra Girls School and Miss Faith Clark 
to Roorkee. 


On December 19 Miss S. Edith Randall 


and Miss Alta Tucker arrived home from | 


hee on the: Vulcania of the Italian aie ok sim 
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tioned in the first paragraph, the beek 


Miss Edith Knoles arrived from 
America on December 26, via the D 
Line, docking at New Orleans. < 


Miss Minnie B. Newton and Miss Pe 
Fosnot arrived at Los Angeles during 
January. £ 


‘On November 27 Miss Ruth Co 
Miss Olive Dunn arrived on the Lanec 
tria from India. 


Miss Elizabeth J. Turner writes that 
home address should be given as T 
versity Park, Iowa. 


ae ~~ 


(Continued from page 61) 


Modern sects of Shinto are playing their p: 
in the religious revival but it is not felt that t 
solution contains the necessary elements o 
versality. 

Buddhists have taken a leading part in b: 
ing the religious revival to the fore. It has it 
initiated many changes which are designed 
bring help to those who do not know which 
to turn. Buddhism is still largely occupied 
matters of the other world, ignoring or despisi ing 
the present one. E=% 

Christianity represents the progressive aaal 
phase of the subject. Christianity is the religi 
of the young intellectuals, most of whom 
embraced it after a careful search into its fu 
mental moral precepts. Theological quib 
and sectarian differences mean little in Ja’ 
Most Japanese Christians look directly to the 
Bible and teachings of Christ for leadership 
the problems that confront them. The individ us 
alism of this religion and its appeal for bro’ her! y 
love are what attract them. 


And so we see the fourth Persdit 


ing Christ. In closing we quote fro 
review of T. T. Brumbaugh’s book, “ 
ligious Values in Japanese Culture,” it 
recent issue of The Christian Century: 


With all the good — and there is a lot of 
in Japanese culture, has Christianity an: 
ness there? Can it make any significant 
bution to Japan’s moral and spiritual life 
Brumbaugh, the missionary, speaks in no u 
tain terms. ‘‘ As to the precise form and ch: 
this oriental Christianity should take, w 
erners and as missionaries have only th 
sibility to see that the essentials of the 
faith shall not with our consent be « 
It presumably is inevitable that some ¢ 
should feel that any deviatio 
the order with which they are 
a breach of. Seis but 
convictions: 


‘the father 


ieee 
1985 


hood of man and whatever contributes thereto. 
In both of these respects we have found the older 
religions of Japan either deficient or passive. This 
is sufficient to constitute the Christian’s magna 
charta.”’ 


BSS ; 


Happenings Here and There 

Less than a hundred miles from London 
there is a community living almost as 
primitively as the pygmies of the Belgian 
Congo. They dweil among the wild hills 
on the border of Montgomeryshire, a race 
apart. They hide when strangers ap- 

~ proach, warned by sentinels who are on 
guard day and night. Their children of 
course never go to school. No matter at 
what hour strangers visit their isolated 
cottages, the houses are always empty and 
no matter how long they wait by the log 
fires, the occupants never return. 

Miss Burgess Leach of Portland, Ore., 
is said to be the first woman in the 
country to undertake the work of an avia- 
tion mechanic. Her early experience was 
gained in taking to pieces and rebuilding 
old automobiles, but now she is working 
to obtain a license as an aviation mechanic. 
Her work is highly praised. 

Reykjavik means smoking harbor. The 
capital of Iceland is so called because of 
the hot springs which, contrary to natural 
expectation, are so prevalent there. 

The Smithsonian Museum has a speci- 
men of a boneless fish, found in Arctic 
waters. Unfortunately, it is not edible. 

We often hear that a woman is as old as 
she feels, but we are not accustomed to 
hearing the age of twelve spoken of as the 
time of retirement. On the island of Bali, 
however, temple dancers are forced into. 
retirement at that age, as it is thought 
that after that their muscles become too 

_ stiff and set for the necessary grace and 
agility. These dancers are said to be at 
their best at the age of six. 

The dipper bird, a curious wren-like 
bird, works under water. In its hunt for 

_ aquatic insects or small fish it propels 
itself with its wings, or walks on the 

bottom. . 
__ A noted Belgian ethnologist reports to 
the Smithsonian Institute that the Cher- 
_ okee Indians of western North Carolina 
ea aptcondered color symbolism. Red 
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means human life, war, strength, success 
and spirit protection; blue means famine 
and privation; black can only be associ- 
ated with death; purple denotes witches 
and witchcraft. 

In South Africa there is a gold mine 
whose shafts sink to 8,000 feet, which 
means that the bottom is about a mile be- 
low sea level. 

A second Pompeii has been found in 
Yugoslavia, and is regarded as one of the 
most important antiquarian finds ever 
made in Europe. It is the city of Stobi, 
founded 2,400 years ago by the Greeks. 
For centuries it was the capital of the im- 
portant Roman province of Macedonia. 
In the year 518 it was destroyed by an 
earthquake which wiped out twelve other 
populous cities of the province. Already 
remains of houses rivalling those of Pom- 
peii have been uncovered and yet the di- 
rector of the national Museum of Belgrade, 
who is in charge of the exéavations, says 
that only the surface has been scratched. 

In Duisberg, center of the German cast 
iron industry, roads are being surfaced 
with cast iron. An “asphalt” of cast iron 
dust in fluid form is poured over the sur- 
face. When this hardens it forms a du- 
rable, easily repaired and non-skid road. 

The gospels are to be written in gold 
mosaic around the basilica of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. This is to complete the work 
begun in the seventeenth century but 
stopped for lack of funds. 

In Nebraska the fragment of a human 
jaw has been found which is estimated 
to date back from fifteen to thirty thou- 
sand years— almost back to the last 
ice age. 

Miss Evelyn Cheeseman has been 
called Great Britain’s bravest woman. 
She is curator of insects at the London 
Zodlogical Garden and has spent many 
years traveling in remote parts of the 
earth in search of rare insects. She is 
now in New Guinea, making her head- 
quarters at a disused gold mine far from 
the nearest town. From that jungle she 
hopes to bring back specimens of beetles, 
moths or butterflies so rare that one pre- 
pared specimen may be worth a fortune. 

The ancient cathedral in Treves pos- 
sesses what tradition says is the seamless 
(Continued on page 68) 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Prayer, a Stewardship 

How marvelously the Holy Word shows 
us in its teaching of the stewardship of 
prayer, our utter dependence upon God. 
He is the source and creator of the divine 
resources of the Kingdom. Bishop Bash- 
ford truly realized the great needs of the 
mission fields when he said, “I made up 
my mind that I could not depend on my 
. friends in America; that I must depend 
upon God alone. Therefore I must live 
closer to God than I had ever done before. 
I must get into the very heart of God.” 
When our leaders made their plans for 
this year they, too, realized the futility 
of depending upon human wills, and the 
great need to seek a closer walk with God, 
when they urged songs of praise and 
circles of prayer in the auxiliaries. Few of 
us realize what conscientious following of 
this plan would mean. Our finite minds 
cannot fathom the depths of such power, 
yet we know that if we believe, we can 
pray the weakest parts of our auxiliaries 
strong. Isit the treasury? Or the prayer 
life? Can it be the lack of faithful stew- 
ardship? No matter what the trouble is, 


Thou art coming to a King; 
Large petitions with thee bring; 
For His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much. 


Are we busy? ‘“‘God never asks of us 
such busy labor as leaves no time for 
sitting at His feet.”” S. D. Gordon said: 
“Prayer needs time, daily time, quiet 
time, planned time. One must take time; 
take time from something else important, 
yet less important.” 

John Wesley once left the company of 
the greatest litterateur of his age, Samuel 
Johnson, because it was near his bedtime 
and having ‘‘an appointment with God at 
four a.m.,” he could not risk the perils of 
oversleeping. 


Bunyan said: ‘‘Make conscience of be- 


ginning the day with God.” 

“The great people of the earth today 
are the people who pray; not those who 
talk about prayer, not those who say they 
believe in prayer — “but those people who 
take time and pray.” fe 


For the stewardship time in the au 
iliary program give a talk on the song 1 Oe 
all love, “The King’s Highway.” Tell cas 


carefully carry the immortal tidings, et. ; 
those who are ignorant of His road, those 
who are fearful and superstitious. Expla 
the need of unfaltering builders, of joyo 
builders, of faithful builders, of pray 
builders. 

“Lord, give us faith and strength ! th 
Road to build,” that we may. “Ma 
straight, make straight the Highway 
the King,” and “Prepare across the ear 
the King’s Highway.” Sing the hymn. 

Mrs. Nicholson urges that in February — 
we pray for president Lucy Wang, as see 
presents the mission and needs of Hwa 
Nan College to American audiences. Mrs 
Mead asks that the prayer subject for the 
home base be for the auxiliary presidents 
as they endeavor to carry out the plans 
for the strengthening of the foreign mis se 
sionary work. oe 

“And ye. shall seek me and find) me a? 
when ye shall search for me with all yo in: 
heart.” 

“Hitherto ye have asked nothing 1 inmy — 
name; ask largely that your joy may be — 
full.” Se 

“As we have received the gift ( 
prayer) even so let us minister the same 
one to another as good stewards of o 
manifold grace of God.” - 


Ss 


THIS I KNOW 

Eph. 6:18 

I know not by what methods rare, a 
But this I know, God answers prayer. vi ad 
I know that he has given his word _ d 2 Pr. 
Which tells me prayer is always hea a 
And will be answered, soon or late, — ae 
And so I pray, and calmly wait. ] 


I know not if the blessings sought 3 
Will come in just his way and tho U 


But leave my prayer with him a 
Whose will is wiser than my ow 


_ Assured that he will grant n 
Or send some answer feen more 


be a ae bate . 


Our Missionaries 


We still introduce our missionaries as 
“‘real, live missionaries.” The expression 
has carried over from the days when 
there were few missionaries and from the 
time when to think of going to a far, un- 
known land always brought visions of 
hostile treatment there. 

Dr. Stanley Jones, on his last trip to 
“this country, reminded the church that 
the missionary problem is no longer on 
the other side of the world. The mis- 
sionary depends on the church at home 
for much more than financial support. 
If faith and enthusiasm cool, she has a 
greater load to lift than she should have. 
A peaceful mind makes any task so much 
easier to accomplish. Some of our work- 
ers have to wonder whether we are still 
interested in the Kingdom abroad, and 
whether we care enough to work and pray 
for their efforts as we work and pray for 
ourselves. 

Real and live are not inaccurate de- 
scriptions. Our missionary has thoughts 
and feelings, aches and wishes, just as any 
of us; she needs help and decides values 
just as we do. She is very real:to her 
friends of other languages, too. She tries 
to be a true friend, a real companion and 
a kind teacher. They come to her until 
every minute of her day is taken up with 
the real affairs of life; joy, service, sorrow 
and need. 

She must be alive; aware of all the 
forces surging around her; alert to catch 
the new and strange elements that she 
must understand if she is to minister 
with the Master’s touch. Someone has 

said that you can tell where a person is 
alive by the things to which he responds. 
A missionary must respond to so many 
needs that she must be alive all over. 

_ Standard Bearers need to be real, live 
Standard Bearers, too. Is your group 
alive to the need of missions? Do they 
respond in a lively manner to that need? 

_ Are the girls alive to the personality of 
your missionary? Do they respond to her 

personality? If so, then their own lives 
are bound to grow taller and wider and 
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deeper in the values that make so worth 
while the carrying out of His command, 
“Go ye.” 

“Not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit”? puts the emphasis where it 
will do the most good. If your society has 
the spirit of the real, live missionary group 
your missionary will feel the strength of 
your backing as she needs to feel it. She 
will feel inspired by your own activities 
and fed by your devotion. She has given 
up much to go so far from home and give 
you a share in her message. She gains 
much in going, and you, too, may share 
in her fuller life. 


These are the ties which bind 
Girls of all lands 
In their triumphant walk with the King: 
A glow of happy companionship, 
A vision of world brotherhood and peace, 
A consciousness of the nearness 
Of a dear, unseen Companion, 
Giving power for service. 
— Abbie M. Ludgite. ~ 


WESLEYAN 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Ai Kei Gakuen 

Ai Kei Gakuen — Edueational Garden 
of Lcve and Blessing! That is the name of 
our settlement in Tokyo, Japan, which is 
in the charge of Mildred Anne Paine. Miss 
Paine is here on furlough this year and 
recently made a tour of several north cen- 
tral states. Spirit of Love and Blessing! 
You sense it from the moment you meet 
Miss Paine, and long after her train has 
borne her away. 

The service rendered to those who live 
in and near the ragpickers section of 
Tokyo centers in the well-baby clinic, the 
nursery, the kindergarten, the club work 
with boys and girls, and welfare work. 
Rich in human interest and rooted in hu- 
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man need are the stories Miss Paine tells 


of the work at Ai Kei Gakuen, but most 
significant is her own charming’ manner of 
presenting her material. ‘‘Come, now, let 
us go to church in Japan”? — and one hour 
later you are startled to find yourself still 
right here at home; you haven’t really 
been to Japan, but it seems you have! 

Miss Paine presents her work from the 
angle of the members of her staff. From 
what they do,-you see their devotion to 
their work, their enthusiasm for it, and 
their constant practice of the presence of 
God, their Christian spirit. But through 
it all, you feel that Miss Paine sets her co- 
workers a high example in all these 
matters. 

Those Guilds to which Miss Paine goes 
have a great challenge presented to them, 
homes into which she goes receive a bene- 
diction, and individuals who have associa- 
tion with her witness a present day revela- 
tion of the spirit of Christian love. 


Lena KNAPP. 


Be? METHODS 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 


2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


~Materials 


There aré many kinds of requests com- 
ing to the general secretary for new mater- 
ials. It seems wise to make a statement 
concerning these things in this column. 
Along with these requests have come just 
as urgent pleas for simple plans and a 
limited amount of literature. It has been 
the aim of the national secretary to pro- 
vide a few essentials for the general work 
of the Society and leave the Branches free 
to develop helps for the particular needs 
of their constituency. The “Hand Book,” 
and “Trumpet Call” should be known 
and used by all junior leaders. Each year 
there is an Information Leaflet published 
and this year a special Program Guide has 
been issued. There are four new pro- 
motional pamphlets for children’s work- 
ers this year: one for leaders of L. L. B., 
one for leaders of K. H., one for local 
presidents of the W. F. M. 8. and one 
for new parents. 


strations and plays which then ee t 
find in the W. F. M.S. publications should — 
write to the Missionary Education Move- — 

ment, New York, for their free catalogue. 
The National Council for the Preventior 

of War has some excellent, inexpensi eas 
demonstrations on World Brotherhood. - 
The Missionary Education Department 
of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, has much helpful mater- eit: 
ial which can be adapted to our needs. — 35 

It should be understood by every leader — 5 
of children that a simple program which 
is developed by them and which grows 
out of their own learning and a 
is much better than something planned 
and directed by adults. Of course there Ss 
is a place for formal plays and pageants = 
but for the most part our bands and 
circles will be doing the simpler things. 
A consistent reading and filing of the 
Junior Friend will give guidance here. = 

The general secretary is pleased to | 1a 
know that a number of bands have en- — eee 
joyed dramatizing the story of the “Little — 
Map.” That was an excellent intro- 
duction to the year’s work. 

If there is a particular need for a cer- 
tain type of material will you please write 
to your Branch superintendent stating — 
definitely what you desire. We_will do 
our best to supply your needs. 


gs 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 65) : 

robe worn by Jesus and taken off at the 
Cross. When it was last exhibite 
two million pilgrims visited Treves, 

The Turkish language is being ren 

and foreign. words seem to be au 
matically eliminated. Mustapha 
brought in the Latin alphabet, by m 
of which true Turkish words can. 


ue 


words cannot. A great many, ¢ 
have been introduced into a la 


iy 


x 
1985. - 


‘The national anthem of Wales was re- 
cently sung in Bergen, Norway, by five 
hundred Welsh travelers. 

It is said “that some buffaloes which 
were sent several years ago from Canada 
to Australia have not yet become accus- 
tomed to the change of seasons. They 
shed their heavy coats at the same time 
that they did in the northern hemisphere, 
so that they are thinly clad ‘as winter 
approaches down there, and put on their 
heavy coats for the summer. 

. Scientists in Wales are puzzled over 
the sudden appearance of swarms of tiny 
jellyfish in one of their lakes. How they 
got there no one knows and they are the 
first fresh-water jellyfish ever seen in that 
region. ‘Scientists say that this species 
lives in tropical waters, but there are no 
tropical plants near the lake, which is 
fed only by two cold mountain streams. 

A movement is on foot in Japan to 
make a national park in the Yoshino dis- 
trict in which one of their sacred moun- 
tains stands. Priests and many people 
are objecting, because a state park would 
bring women to the region. And for more 
than a thousand years no woman has 
been permitted to set foot on this moun- 
tain whose name is Sanjogadake. It 

would certainly be desecrated by the 
feet of women if the project should be 
carried through. 

Seventy-nine-year-old Patrick Peter- 
son, a Swedish peasant, has been awarded 
an honorary doetor’s degree by the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. Although he has spent 
a long life cultivating his fields, he has 
used his leisure time to write a book on 
the dialect and legendary lore of Sweden. 
It includes a dictionary with more than 
36,000 words, and also many old songs, 
fairy tales and proverbs. 

Shenfield, England, decided to climax 
its beautifying campaign by installing an 
up-to-date mail box in the post office. The 
government promptly responded to the 


nspection has revealed the letters ‘““V.R.” 
the box, indicating that it was made 
in the time of Queen Victoria. 
The queen of England has purchased 
pictures from the artist, Stanley 
ett of London. He has painted 

small that twenty of them 
“ee . Se ate 
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request and a “new” box was installed.” 


will sit on a postage stamp (we do not 
vouch for the truth of this statement) but 
these are about one-eighth of a postage 
stamp in size. One is a seascape, showing 
a sailing vessel at dawn and the other a 
bunch of marigolds in a blue vase. To 
fully appreciate these it is necessary to 
use a microscope, and many people are 
unable to believe that they are real water- 
colors painted with a brush. 


Bells are of prehistoric origin and were 
introduced into England from Italy in 
the seventh century. The first church bell 
known to have been used in England was 
placed in Wearmouth Abbey in 680. 


The remains of twelve skeletons have 
been unearthed near Norfolk, Virginia, 
near land which tradition says was the 
site of a fort established by the pirate 
Blackbeard in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Ambassadors or ministers are sent by 
the United States to fifty-five countries. 


Workmen blasting hard rock in the 
North Island of New Zealand have found 
what scientists declare to be a shark’s 
tooth. It was embedded in the hard rock 
and the species of shark from which it 
came has been extinct for millions of 
years. The place where the fossilized 
tooth was found is now many miles inland 
and more than a hundred feet above sea 
level. 


A war relic that will not “stay put’’ is 
the bell of the German cruiser Hmden, 
which was destroyed by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney. Last year the bell was 
stolen from the naval depot of Sydney, 
Australia, but five months later was un- 
earthed in a city park. It was taken to 
the war museum and firmly bolted down 
but once more it was stolen. The last 
report of it is that it was sold by a for- 
eigner for $750 and was believed to be 
on a cargo ship making for a port in 
Germany. 


No longer is it necessary for people who 
live in glass houses to refrain from throw- 
ing stones. Stone-proof bricks have been 
developed for building purposes. They 
are translucent, but not transparent. The 
mortar used in laying them is coated with 
cement in colors of cobalt or light blue, 


emerald or light green, rose or amber. 


ae fee 


® 
Curist or Kati 


Miss Phoebe Emery of Budaun, I ndia, writes of 
having begun the demolition of a “than” or mud 
altar to Kali, at the request of a man who had come 
to believe.in Jesus Christ. A wild shriek resounded 
and a ravening creature on all fours catapulted itself 
from a doorway and came toward her. The others 
fell back and left Miss Emery to face the creature 
whom she saw to be an old woman wrapped in dirty 
rags, with her grizzled hair falling to the ground 
around her. Miss Emery held her ground: — 

“Who are you?” J demanded. 

“T.am Kali,”’ came the answer in a voice that 
was more animal than human, and then I per- 
ceived that it was the demon in the woman that 
was supposed to be speaking, rather than the 
woman herself. ‘‘Out of my-way!”’ she ordered. 
“How dare you lay profane hands on my than?” 

She advanced another foot or two until she was 
almost upon me, her wild bloodshot eyes glaring 
into mine. In that brief moment I remembered 
how Jesus dealt with demoniacs so I answered 
with a boldness equal to her own. 

“Very well. You say you are Kali. I have 
heard of her, foul and malignant spirit that she is. 
But I have within me one greater than Kali, 
Jesus Christ, and he is master over every form of 
evil whether on earth or in hell.” 

“Jesus Christ! Who is he?” 
“Where is he? I cannot see him.” 

“He is in my heart,” I answered. 

“And Kali is in mine,” she retorted. 

“All right. Jesus is in my heart and Kali is in 
yours. Now look at me and tell me who is the 
stronger.’ 

For a moment the fierce, bloodshot eyes gazed 
closely into mine and then slowly her form sank 
weakly to the earth. She tried to raise herself but 
at length fell prone upon the ground, a mass of 
grizzled hair and tattered rags. The other women 

gathered around her while the man, who proved 
fa be her son, motioned for us to come away. 

“Tt will be better not to do anything more to- 
day,’’ he said. ‘‘My mother has worshipped Kali 
all her life and may never change, but all of us 
saw that Jesus is stronger than she. I for one will 
never worship the than again.’ 

Who knows but what this old woman, if 
reached a few years ago when she was in her 
prime, might have turned out to be a second 
Mary Magdalene? A human soul, bound in 
darkness, that might have shown forth radiant 
as one of the saints in Light! 


she sneered. 


Some HovusekerriIna DIFFICULTIES 


Miss Jessie Pfaff of Old Umtali, Africa, wrote 
to her friends at home: — At present Miss Fuller 
has charge of the cooking or, as we say here in 
Africa, is ‘‘bossing it up.’’? Usually this task falls 
to the one who likes to do it or else to the one 
pre time and type of work best permit her to 

0 it. 


. forgot the salt in the bread — but I guess | these 


We always have two schoolgirls to do the — 
i work but someone needs to ‘‘boss them 
” about it, especially when a new girleomesin 
nad knows nothing at all about ‘‘white cook- — 
ing.” It is a part of their training and each girl 
is kept in from a half year to a full year. Lam 
surprised to see how quickly and well some of — 
them learn, but sometimes one’s patience is terri-_ 
bly tried when they are in process of learning. _ i 
We have two new girls in the house now. One — AS 
has had a little training, but not much. fMiss 
Fuller told them at what time to have dinner, ¥ 
but they were slow about getting the vegetables — 2 
on, so when the time came they put the things — 
on the table and rang the bell, though the pota~ rs 
toes and carrots were still raw. 
Another time we were to have corn on the ¢ ih 
and when Miss Fuller went into the nthe cob 
nine-thirty they had it cooking. Last week they 4 


are all things that add spice to a missionary’s life. — 
There are four of us now staying here under 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Then = 
there are three Board of Foreign Missions families _ 
and a nurse who is under the Board. Some of the — 
varied duties distributed among us are: ¢a’ ; 
on a normal school, a print shop, a tnological 
school, a wood-working shop, a practice school — 
of the normal (a model kraal school), dairying, 
feed mill, farm work and school gardens. In addi- 
tion there i is supervision of both boysand girlsin 
their dormitories, special out-school for the 
women whose husbands are in the school here, 
supervision of orphanage, nursing of girls, boys , 
and married folks of the school or outside the 
school when they are sick. ait 
Our days ate full, but we are as happy as we 
are busy. None of us would change places with — ‘ y 
anyone, nor have we the faintest desire to do so. 
We love our people and our work. 


A CHINESE GIRL EvANGELIST 


Miss Eva M. Sadler of Sitiawan, Malaya 
writes of a promising young woman: — The most 
important work for the women of the distriet 
has been done by Miss Goh Gei Hing. Sheisa 
very earnest, deeply spiritual worker with keen 
understanding and warm sympathy. She 
had a wonderful religious experience and i 
eloquent speaker; and although she is in 
early twenties she has been able to do an | 
usual service for the women of this place. — 

Three years ago she came from a Methodi 
parsonage in China.to live with relatir 
Sitiawan. She became a pupil in the Metho 
girls school and while there felt the call t 
definite Christian work. Although she 
the required education in English s 
good education in Chinese and an ex 
made so she was admitted to Evela: 
She has been an inspiration to e 
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Sunday school in a slum section of the city 
(Singapore). 

For two weeks she has been holding daily 
meetings for the women in a village near here. 
The third day a woman who has been bitterly 
opposed to Christianity asked her to come and 
help her remove the idols from her home. This 
surprised the non-Christians as well as the Chris- 


tions and the next day six non-Christians at-_ 


tended her meetings and continued attending 
them. 

On Sunday another woman told her she had 
removed the idols from her home herself, but 
that she wanted her to come and have a special 
meeting in her home that day. In another home 
the husband had at one time been a Christian, 
but of recent years he had been very bitter 
against Christianity and had been very cruel to 
his wife and family. The wife asked Gei Hing 
to come and speak to her husband. She went, 
and he broke down and cried and said he knew 
he had been in the wrong. He promised to do 
better and to come back to church. This he has 
done, and his wife reports that now they read 
the Bible in the evenings and sing hymns to- 
gether, and everything is changed. 


AT THE SociaAL GENTER 


Miss Pauline A. Place wrote from Nagasaki, 


Japan:— | am teaching two mornings in Kwassui 
again this year for they are so short of teachers. 
No new missionaries coming and furloughs falling 
due. I cannot do country work as I would like to, 
but it is better to do well what we have started 
than yield to temptation to try to spread our- 
selves out. 

The night school which I started in June has 
grown to twenty-five or more. Such appreciative 
shop boys and men I’ve not met before. They 


are some who could not go on to higher schools . 


and I have much sympathy for that group. They 
want to come more than one night a week but I 
have not yet consented, as the college boys want 
to come, and high school boys, too. Don’t think 
that I work with boys more than girls; but the 
Japanese women who are with me cannot work 
with men, so that is left for me. I find boys in 
many ways more open-minded than girls. 

I wish I could write the list of people who call 
on me in a week. This past one would include 
brides lonesome in a new home, boys who are 
studying communism and finding it lacking, stu- 
dents who thought that religion and science con- 
flicted but now find that they do not, and that 
the one does not help them when they are lonely 
or in difficulty. It all makes me more and more 

sure that the work we are in for life is most 
worthwhile. 


x On Sunset SALARY 


The following letter, sent to Miss Florence 
Hooper by Miss Martha Drummer, on receipt of 

_ her retirement fund allowance, is so characteristic of 
_ Miss Drummer that Miss Hooper is sharing it with 
our readers. No one who attended the Jubilee Gen- 
eral Executive in Boston can have forgotten Miss 
Drummer: — Dear Miss Hooper: Thank you and 
Company for this last remittance and all the ben- 
efits received heretofore. So many times I’ve 


_ thought I should be absent here and present over. 
hc Anes 4 Sa y : 
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yonder when the check arrived and you would 
have it to further the work. I seem to be only a 
liability, but He knows, so I must “‘let go and let 
God.” 1am too dull to ever be able to count my 
blessings down here. : 

I am so glad that the secretaries glimpsed the 
silver lining at the Executive Meeting; that is a 
bunch that certainly ‘add to their faith.” 

I am thinking of Miss A. G. Lewis. I thought 
she was in the New York office giving the bon 
voyage and welcome home to Christ’s vagabond 
soul winners. When I opened the Daily and read 
where she had answered the roll call! Oh, well, 
one by one we are gathering home. I suffer a 
great deal at times, nothing about it to enjoy, but 
glad to endure it for the hereafter. 

I heard a song over the radio this morning, 
“There is no disappointment in heaven.”’ It was 
comforting. The radio, given me by friends, 
gives so much joy. 


A Summer at Home 

Miss Ethel Miller wrote from Yengbyen, Korea: 
JT enjoyed my summer in Yengbyen. There was a 
chance to do things long waiting to be done. 
Boys worked all summer in the garden, as much 
as the continual rain would permit. We did road 
and Korean house repairing. 

In spite of the rain so many came to the fall 
Bible classes that the dormitories were crowded. 
Women without umbrellas walked miles to 
Yengbyen in the rain and had to return in the 
rain after the week’s class. We had evening 
evangelistic meetings in the church which was 
filled with men as well as women. 

Right after this class I had a similar one at 
Cha Pai. There boys came in crowds. One night 
they threw mud at folks during the prayer, but 
after that it was peaceful, and we felt that God 
answered prayer. The church was crowded and 
these unbelievers gathered outside. Even so, we 
praise God for new believers. 


A Vacation ScHOOL 

Miss Pansy P. Griffin wrote from Changli, 
China: — The vacation mail shows that some of 
the girls are getting ideas of Christian service. 
One of the senior girls writes that she is planning 
to have a reading class for some of the unschooled 
girls among her neighbors, to teach them a few 
characters, some songs, hygiene and stories. 

One of the primary teachers has gone to spend 
vacation with her mother and finds in the same 
yard a number of families refugeeing from 
bandits. There are twelve families and twenty- 
four children — big and little. ‘“Every evening,” 
she writes, ‘‘about twenty come to our room. 
There is not room for so many to sit down; they 
just fill every corner. We sing and tell stories and 
some are learning to knit. Some do not mind 
their mothers very well, but though I am not, 
cross, they mind me! 

“The first day-we sang the song about washing 
your face. One little child with a very dirty face 
left at once but came back in a little time, very 
clean. He was also untidy, not buttoning his 
garment neatly, but he is improving in that.”’ 

In this group there is one sixteen-year-old boy, 
already married to a wife of twenty-two. He is as 
eager as the others to learn to knit. ~ 


Baltimore Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. S. A. Hill 
Secretary of Literature 

Baltimore Branch rejoices to welcome its new 
president, Mrs. Joseph M. M. Gray, wife of the 
chancellor of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Gray is not unknown to us for in earlier 
days, as Elizabeth McCurdy, she was a popular 
member of Fayette Street Church and it was in 
Baltimore that she decided to link her life with 
that of a Methodist minister. Mrs. Gray is an 
able leader and as she has special aptitude for 
Bible talks, the Branch already is benefiting. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MnssaGE 

The year is well on its way. We have bidden 
Miss Wallace ‘‘Godspeed,” rejoicing in the 
recognition that has come to Hwa Nan College. 
It has been a joy to have Miss Trimble with us, 
and a privilege to hear President Lucy Wang in 
our Branch and district meetings. Miss Laura 
Williams has served well and willingly and we 
are glad she can now carry out her desire to study. 
We greet all our ambassadors abroad, from 
Algiers to Mintsing and our members at home, 
from Wilmington to Miami. We greet all the 
Branches and their presidents, and say ‘‘Hail’’ 
to the women of the Detroit District of the great 
Northwestern. 

Three possible achievements are before us: 
First, an increase in membership. If every officer 
will secure one new member, this increase will be 
made. This is not the time to wait for someone 
else to interest the indifferent members of our 
churches. Each officer in Branch, conference, 
and auxiliary organizations must first arouse her- 
self to this most important need, shake off her 
own lethargy, win someone’s interest and sup- 
port, and then say to other women, ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.”’ This will vitalize and empower 
any campaign, program or method used to main- 
tain or to increase membership — the very foun- 
dation of our work. 

Second, more time for auxiliary programs. 
The materials and topics are all fresh and chal- 
lenging. The competition with commercialized 
entertainment, with clubs, and with a thousand 
other interests was never so keen as it is today. 
And no temptation more subtle has come to us 
than the temptation to devote to creative and 
instructive effort just one-half the time that those 
women gave, by whose consecration we reached 
the height of our power as a Society. This enter- 
prise calls for intelligence and enthusiasm. If 
women are bored, it is generally the fault of the 
program, not of the women. The message of a 
living, active God in a confused, desperate world 
must not be presented hurriedly, nor without 
the thought, preparation and time due it, and 
due the hearers. 

And third: a new, productive emphasis on 
world citizenship, evidenced in active participa- 
tion in efforts to support better movies, to ad- 
vance alcohol education, and to promote world 
peace — a program vital and varied enough to 
interest every type of Christian woman. These 
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questions are all international in scope, and ie 3 
analyze them is to study some of the evils under- __ 


lying our whole social order. 


We resent the 


‘ 


power of the profit motive in our recreational — 


facilities. 
children, and our children’s children. It is not 


We crave security for ourselves, our — 


enough to listen or even to talk, unless hearing 


and speaking are spurs to action. Every auxil- 


iary president has received a copy of the action — 


recommended and taken by the world citizenship 
committee.. We urge that that sheet be kept for 
reference, and as a basis for action. Watch for 


the findings of the Conference on the Cause and 
Note the reaction of the motion — 


Cure of War. 
picture theatre owners of America to the eriti- 
cism of the Protestant and Catholic churches. 


Place copies of Miss Palmer’s “Syllabus of Aleo-  — 


7 


hol Education” in the hands of the mothers in _ 


the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
word comes from the world citizenship committee 
to act — do it at once. Delay may frustrate the 
very purpose of the action. 

We echo the prayer, ‘“‘Make us as fires on a 
windy. day.” 
proclaim our faith in a living God; the flame of 
conviction to follow his plan and purpose for a 


And, when — 


We need the flame of courage to 


‘kingdom on earth’’; the flame of consecration _ 
to ‘‘set aside every weight” and to run with 


patience. 
“Por work to do so long as years hold out 
And making life the Lord’s blest Sacrament; 
For faith that soon His Kingdom must come in 
To heal our ills and right the wrongs of sin — 
I thank Thee, Father.” 
ExvizasnTu M. Gray. 


AFTERMATH 


Over? Yes — the long weeks and months pre- 


paring for General Executive. 
Over? Yes—and gone- are our guests for 
whose coming we had planned and prayed. ~ 
Over? No —the blessed memories of the fel- 
lowship with our leaders. 


Over? No — the memory pictures of our mis- — 


sionaries and their consecration. 
Over? No— the challenge of the stories from 
the field, ever beckoning us to greater effort. 


Over? No — theappealing voice of Miss Saito — 


as she sang ‘‘I need Thee every hour.’’ Does she } 


need Him more than we? 
Over? No — the doors are open for us to go 
through, singing 
“Christ for the world we sing; 
The world to Christ we bring.” ; 
Shall you and I go “through” secure in His 
promise, ‘‘I will be with thee.” 


_ 


Lui P. Hoopmr, | ie 


Home Base Secretary. ‘ 


; 


Des Moines Branch : ate: “ 
Prepared by Mrs. Loren M. Edwards 


Secretary of Literature 


JoasH Cust PLAN 

The auxiliary of Fry Memorial Chis : 
Louis, has adopted the Joash Chest Pla 
on the chest described in II Kings 12:2— 


ee 
consecrated chests are placed: on our dining 
tables.. At each meal, after thanks are returned 
for our blessings, some member of the family 
places: a contribution in the chest — if only one 
-eent — in recognition of the Unseen Guest. Thus 
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we hope to develop in our women the concern of ~ 


our Saviour for others, and the willingness to 
share with them our God-given possessions, to 
instill a deeper reverence in each heart and a 
consciousness of his presence in the home by the 
revival of the family altar, and to create a 
responsibility by this link with the foreign fields. 

The Joash Secretary is to call monthly at each 
home. She will give some item of interest from 
the Frrenp and after prayer break the seal to the 
chest, count the contents, give a receipt and 
re-seal the chest for another month’s offering. 
She reports monthly to the auxiliary the number 
of chests opened, amount received, and the des- 
ignation of the gifts. We believe this will be a 
blessing to everyone participating and the work 
of the Society financed. 

Mrs. F. C. Bourstuu. 


Missionary EpUcATION 


Grace Church, Saint Louis, has for eight years 
been working on the basis of a unified program 
in its church school. Having under its direction 
children and young people who have many 
engagements to fill their weekdays, separate 
missionary organizations are practically impos- 
sible. Moreover, we have found that such 
organizations are ‘attended largely by those who 
already have a degree of missionary interest, or 
whose families foster it, and our desire is to 
reach all our children and young people with 
missionary education: 

Missionary education is therefore made an 
integral part of our church school work. Our 
leaders in the work are either superintendents or 
teachers in the departments. From the primary 
department upward, distinct missionary pro- 
grams are presented on the average of once a 
month. Often it is better to have programs in 
series, concentrating for a time on either home 
or foreign missionary work. As far as possible, 
the mission study books are used. In addition to 
the departmental services, study books are used 
in the High School Leagues, composed of mem- 
bers of the intermediate and senior departments, 
and in the Junior League during the church hour, 
where juniors, younger intermediates, and older 
pene? are gathered together. Lantern slides 
ee our missionary boards are also introduced 

here 
_ The financial procedure i is somewhat different 
_ from that used in ghurches where distinct organ- 
izations meet for missionary purposes. The first 
‘Sunday of each month is designated as World 
_ Service — or, in the younger ae oe age 
- Children” — Sunday, and the benevolence offer- 
ings from the duplex envelopes, as well as the 
loose offering, is = aside for the special children’s 
d youn peo le’s projects. Thus three boards 
e World Seryice of our Church, 
ich the: church school is primarily respon - 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and 
is eda equally among the three. 
0a] oe Missions our ¢ shildiren 
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and young people have taken over distinct 
projects. Under the women’s societies money is 
contributed for dues, for Thank-Offerings, and 
for such purposes as the district organization may 
designate. 

While we cannot claim complete success for 
this venture, we believe that our children and 
young people are receiving as much, and possibly 
more, missionary instruction in this way; that a 
larger number are being reached; that the giving 
is proportionate to that of other churches; and 
that missionary education has its rightful place 
in the total program. 

VIVIAN GRANT. 


A Boox Review TouRNAMENT 


This tournament was originally conducted by 
a missionary society having about one hundred 
in attendance but can be adapted to smaller 
organizations. 

Twelve books were selected from our “Sug- 
gested Reading List”’ (in each auxiliary budget 
or available from depots of supplies) and assigned 
to twelve women who were willing to read and 
prepare a ten-minute review. They were given 
one month in which to make preparation. Then 
on the designated day, a regular missionary meet- 
ing at the church, the women in attendance were 
divided into three groups, each with a chairman, 
to hear four books reviewed. Three sets of 
judges, three women each, had been secured 
from other churches in the community. They 
were handed uniform instructions on how to 
judge the reviews, along the usual line of such 
contests. A good timekeeper is very important 
to assure each contestant’s having the same 
amount of time. 

At the conclusion, the three groups came to- 
gether to hear the decision of the judges and the 
announcement that the three “winners” would 
repeat their reviews at a special ‘‘ Membership 
Luncheon”’ meeting two weeks hence. The nine 
judges were present, heard the reviews and made 
the final award. The luncheon had small hand- 
made ‘‘books”’ as place cards, with bits of mis- 
sionary information, and a picture of the mission- 
ary in whom the church is particularly interested. 
It was an occasion of interest to members, old 
and new, and to women who do not usually 
attend a missionary meeting. 

This plan can be adapted to a smaller organi- 
zation by having fewer books reviewed, baving 
one or two before the regular meeting for three 
or four months, and the “finals” given before a 
Sunday evening church audience. 

Mrs. J. D. Braaa. 


Way I Want To Join A MIssionary SOcIETY 


In a world in which it is difficult to distinguish 
between worthy and unworthy guests, I want to 
be sure of having my powers engaged in an enter- 
prise worthy of God and His children. I choose 
to join a Missionary Society because 

It brings me into closer fellowship with my 
Lord Jesus Christ by providing ways in which, 
even though I stay at home, I may obey his com- 
mand, “Go ye into all the world.” 

It gives me trustworthy knowledge about the 
working of God’s purposes in the world today. 


(Continued on page 76) 


PRO GRAM 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 


MATERIAL a 


The Study 
Monts: March. 


Procram: A Japanese ‘At Home” 
Day — Frienp Day. 


A beautiful and unusual program is fully out- 
lined in the ‘“‘Complete Program Outlines,” 
which every auxiliary should have. Added in- 
terest may be awakened by rolleall responses or 
balloting for “my favorite’? Japanese guest, 
founder, or page of the FriImnp. 

Miss Kawai turns our attention to a less 
familiar phase of life in her chapter on “Japanese 
Women at Home.” 

We present some Methodist women, adding 
to the biographies in “‘ Japanese Women Speak.” 
Our missions were opened shortly after the 
break-up of the old feudal system when the 
samurai were bereft of ancient holdings and 
emoluments, and many of the early pupils were 
daughters of this highest rank in Japan. When 
graduated they were indeed the choicest of the 
womanhood of the land and their influence as 
wives of statesmen and professional men accom- 
plished much for Christianity and for the woman- 
hood of Japan, for they secured and merited. a 
place of equality in the home new in that land. 

Familiar to many is the story of Chiyo Iwa- 
mura, the first pupil in our first school. Soon 
after graduation she married Dr. Kozaki, 
founder of a church in Tokyo of which he was 
pastor for decades, with “time off” for seven 
years as head of the Doshisha University and for 
an evangelistic campaign in Hawaii. Through 
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these years Mrs. Kozaki was a true helpmeet to ~ 


her distinguished husband and so mothered her 
children that they went out to positions of re- 
sponsibility in the Christian Church. Yet Mrs. 
Kozaki found time for a remarkable career in 
her own right as cofounder of the W.C.T.U. in 
Japan and as a national officer and able public 
speaker for temperance and peace movements 
as well as in evangelistic meetings. To Aoyama, 
her alma mater, she gave lifelong loyalty. She 
was for some years president 6f the alumnae 
association, then became a member of the board 
of trustees and an efficient member of its execu- 
tive committee. 

We remember with gratitude the life of Mrs. 
Takaya, a graduate of ‘‘Iai’’ in Hakodate, who 
became a teacher in the Hirosaki school. After 
her marriage she was one of its board of man- 
agers and looked after the Bible women in Hiro- 
saki. 
to her husband, more than half the cost of a 
greatly needed new pea for the school and 
provided in her will for a gift of 10,000 yen as an 
endowment for Iai... . Another Iai girl became 
the wife of Dr. Sasamori, president of Chienzei, 
the Methodist school for boys in Nagasaki. 
When widowed, with a family of small children, 


she added to her vocation of motherhood that of” 


child training in the kindergarten department of 
Kwassui: 
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if not the very first of Japanese women to 


A few years ago she gave, as a memorial 


Kwassui’s daughters are rare women. — * Ogg of 
the members of the first college class became — 
principal of Fukuoka School, one of the earli 


such a position. Later she became the wif 
Dr. Ogata, famous in Japanese Metho 
Another was Mrs. Yoshioka, wife of the presid 
of Kobe College. One was wife of a cabin 
member and opened her home in Tokyo for 
farewell reception to Miss Elizabeth R 
when she was departing ‘‘in clouds of g¢ 
from the field of long service. One of Kwass 
most talented teachers of music and Eng 
Miss Teru Tazoye, married Rey. Setuyoshi 
tori and made an ideal home, a center of ligh ti 
the community, and was herself a tower < 

strength to her husband. . . .When the Kwa 
alumnae were striving toward the goal of 10 
yen for the endowment of the school, a gif 
100 yen came from a stranger, with the statem 
that his mother, recently deceased, was ye 
ago a student for a few months and that 
truths learned had brightened all her life. In 
will they found provision of the gift, to b 
from her insurance. 

The gospel has power among the lowly, 
An evangelist on Kyushu island has ton 
held Sunday school and mothers’ meeting in 
little village of fisher folk. Always one wom: 
barefoot and poorly clad, takes her into 
home. They talk, over the tea, of many thi 
but mostly of her son who was, when first 
missionary saw him, an eager lad in the Sun 
school. Since then he has been graduated fro 
Chienzei, “the finest specimen they ever seni 
out,’ and is a student of medicine in the Imperis ial | 
University. - 

The name of Mrs. Ninomiya of Yokohama h 
appeared in this column frequently, but no story — 
of Christian homes could omit hers. A daug 
of the samurai, she fled in her girlhood from a 
stepfather who threatened her life, and found 
refuge in the Union Woman’s Mission i in Yoko- 
hama. From this school she married a Chr 1 
samurai of her own province. God led he 
the work of our Society and to a a w 
center was a Christian home. One inei dent 1 
ealls the tale of the good bishop in “Tes Mi 
ables.’”’ One night, Mr. Ninomiya returned 
a journey and, after midnight, Mrs. Nin 
went to the kitchen to prepare a cup o 
him. In the semi-darkness, she put her 
upon a thief. Her outcry brought her hu 
to the rescue. The thief was hun ary. Tee 
him, and talked of a better way of life, 
him shoes and lighted his way down t 
pathway and sent him free. Miss Amy} G.l 
who so short a time ago slipped away in 
ity, tells of that saintly couple: A 
home on the eve of their silver wed 
sary and looked over a great pile 
and messages and heard of this | 
America, that one in Ee r 
or New York, a a nurse her 
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‘who had come in touch with this home,’ and 
had a new vision of the ever-widening influence 
of this woman, given wholly to Christ.”’ 

That was the half-way mark of her life. For 
another twenty-five years Mrs. Ninomiya worked 
on with dauntless courage and unshakeable faith. 
When her kindergarten building was ready to 
collapse and no mission funds were to be had, by 
tens and twenties, by dint of work and sacrifice, 
she secured the funds. During the earthquake 
of 1923 her home was mercifully spared and was: 
quickly filled with refugee children. All means 
of transportation being destroyed, she walked 
from the ruins of Yokohama to Tokyo seeking 
help. Finding none she besieged the prefecture 
and child welfare departments of the city and 

_ canvassed her friends and again rebuilt her 
~ nursery schools. 

Dear home-making Christian woman of Japan, 
we “thank God on every remembrance of you.”’ 

Program Helps: ‘Japanese Women Speak.’’ 
“Complete Program Outlines” (price 10 cents). 
Pantomime, ‘‘Froth of the Liquid Jade” (price 
10 cents); “Beautiful Japan (words and music 


13 cents); Frimnp Day plans, February FRIEND. 


Mrs. G. W. Isuam. 


A Testimonial from Illinois: “Here I am again 
with subscriptions. It seems that our ladies 
think they cannot afford the Frrmnp this year 
and then they find they cannot get along without 
it, and back they come, one by one.”’ 


Ss 


The Versatile Friend 
Mrs. A. D. ButieRr 


_ Scene: A living room with telephone, popular 
magazines and some FRIENDS on the table. Two 
ladies, Mildred Frame and Jane Bradford, are 
sewing together. The telephone rings and Mrs. 
Frame answers. 
Mildred: This is Mrs. Frame. Oh, yes. (Quite 
bored.) Well, I don’t know as I can this year. 
Tl think about it. Good-bye. (Turns to Jane.) 
There! That’s Mrs. Butler calling me up again 
to ask me to renew my subscription to the 
Frienp. I like Mrs. Butler, but she bores me to 
death talking about that Frimnp. I told her I’d 
think about it, but you know last year I sub- 
scribed just to help the missionary society get a 
club and I never read it. I’m not especially inter- 
ested in reports of missionary societies. Besides 
-I don’t get time to read the standard magazines, 
Good Housekeeping, Saturday Evening Post and 
National Geographic and the dozen others we take. 
Jane: My dear, your remarks show that you 
haven't read the magazine at all. It isn’t full of 
statistical reports but is teeming with the ad- 
ventures and experiences of life in foreign lands — 
the true experiences of our missionaries. Take 
this August-September number (picks it wp from 
the table). The first article tells of life in a Mo- 
bammedan village. Then we read of a bandit- 
invaded village in China, and about life in an 
Indian village. And there’s a fascinating stor 
about the death and burial of an African chief. 
State ure John would enjoy that as much as some 
eahmzay Evening Post stories. 
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Mildred: Well, do you know, Mrs. Butler asked 
me if I ever read the Frimnp to my husband. She 
said the men were too busy making a living to do 
missionary reading for themselves and that it 
was part of our duty as members of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society to pass on to them 
interesting bits of missionary news so that they 
would be kept in touch with the work and know 
what is really being accomplished. (Telephone 
rinas and Mildred answers.) 

Mildred: Yes. Yes, I take the Frrmenp. Why 
certainly, I'll be glad to loan it to you. All right; 
I'll take it down to the Crescent for you to- 
morrow. (Hangs up instrument and turns to Jane.) 
That was Helen Blaine. She says that she has to 
have a paper on the history of Japan for her club 
and Mrs. Lee told her there was a dandy article 
in the October Fr1Enp that covered all the essen- 


‘tial points and saved hours of reading. I’m glad 


I take the Frrmnp so I can loan it to her. (Tele- 
phone rings again and she answers.) Yes. Yes, I 
take the Frrmnp. Certainly, I’ll be glad to lend 
it to you. The October number? I’m sorry, but 
I have promised to loan it to Helen Blaine this 
week. Will next week do? That will be fine. I'll 
get it to you. Good-bye. (Hangs up and turns to 
Jane.) That was Grace Smith. She has to dress 
her little girl for a school pageant in Japanese 
costume, and Miss Bradley told her there was a 
clever description of it in the October Frimnp. 
There’s that telephone again. (Answers it.) Yes, 
I’m a Methodist. Yes, I belong to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Yes, I take their 
magazine. It’s called the Fripnp. Surely you 
may take it. Will it be all right if you get it in 
two weeks? It’s already promised to other folks. 
That will be fine. Good-bye. (Hangs up.) Well, 
of all things! Mrs. King, who is so much inter- 
ested in the poetry section of the University 
Women wants to borrow my October Frimnp to 
help her in a paper she is preparing on Japanese 
poetry for the poetry section of the A. A. U. in 
November. I think I’d better read that number 
myself before it gets all worn out travelling 
among my friends. There must be more to this 
little magazine than I thought. Let’s see; where 
is it? 

Jane: This certainly is a joke on you, having 
your friends outside the church introduce you to 
your own missionary magazine. Can’t you follow 
my plan and take a little time when it first comes, 
to look it over? You would find many treasures 
in it which you have missed this year. I always 
enjoy the articles of general interest about foreign 
lands but I like better to read the real experiences. 
of our missionaries. We spend much time and 
energy raising money for the work of the Society. 
How are we to know how it is spent and whether 
it is accomplishing good or not, unless we read 
our magazine? Then there is the spiritual side. 
We need much spiritual food and I am constantly 
finding help from all parts of the world. (Picks up 
FRrIEnp and turns over pages, looking for something.) 
Just listen to this verse, written by a Japanese 
leper: (Reads.) , 

“T would not change one little jot 
Of His dear love for me; 
But in my weakness I would go 
Entrusting all my load of woe 

~ To Him who walks with me.” 
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Mildred: Isn’t that beautiful! Jane, my eyes 
are opening to what a wonderful little magazine 
the F'rimnp is. I believe ll renew my subscrip- 
tion and furthermore, I’llread it. I’ll call up Mrs. 
Butler and tell her, right away. (Z'elephones.) 
River, 5385. Mrs. Butler? This is Mildred 
Frame. I’ve been thinking about the Frimnp and 
T’ve decided to renew my subscription. All right. 
Tll be here. (Hangs up and turns to audience.) 
She said she was coming right over. Perhaps some 
of you would like to subscribe. 

Solel for Frrenp enters and asks for subscrip- 
tions. 

(Note: Local names should be substituted, us- 
ing the name of the secretary of literature for 
Mrs. Butler.) 


A Testimonial from Wisconsin: “The FRimND 
is of such inspirational value to me that I am 
sending it as a gift to my husband’s mother for 
Mothers’ Day. I want her to know its worth- 
whileness.” 

GS 


The Japanese Woman 
Searches for God 
At the Feet of the Buddha 


Ir is the month of the pine. The chill of 
winter is in the air. And within my heart all is 
cold and desolate. These many weeks I have 
sought earnestly for the spirit of the gods. In 
the silence of the night the deep-toned voice of 
the great bell at the temple has sounded across 
the wind, and across the silent, lonely places of 
my heart has come a cry. But none has heard. 

I sought out the temple of Buddha above the 
village. Eagerly did I go along the pathway be- 
tween the dark pines and fir trees, across the 
bridge that spans the chasm below the tumbling 
waterfall, to the long flight of steps stretching 
away to the curving roofs of the temple above. 

As I stood gazing at the loveliness of nature, 
there passed me a band of pilgrims, the leader 
tapping the bell hung from his girdle as they 
made their way up the moss-grown steps search- 
ing, even as I am searching, for the peace of the 
gods. A little way behind them I followed, listen- 
ing to their chant, “Namu Amida Butsu, Namu 
Amida Butsu,” ‘Glory to Buddha,’ catching now 
the scent of the incense, hearing the chant of the 
priests as they intoned the sutra of the good law. 
As they came to the doorway the leader knelt 
and touched his head to the ground. 

As L entered at first my eyes could see only the 
soft gleam of gold and lacquer; then the altar of 
Buddha with the lotus flowers emerged from the 
smoke of incense burning in a hundred braziers; 
then slowly my eyes could find the row on row 
of gleaming Buddhas. I struck into sound the 
great bell beside the shrine. My heart was aflame 
with worship as I knelt before the great altar. 
Surely here I should find peace and satisfaction 
for the hunger of my soul. But as the sound of 
the bell died away my heart was again cold. Did 
the gods not hear me? Why then could I feel no 
answer to my cry? ; 

Stumbling I came out of the dimness. Blindly 
I descended the steps. And suddenly life seemed 
like this long flight of stairs, which we are ever 
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seemed as I gazed up to that figure reaching ter 


climbing, hoping they will lead to peace 
piness — only to find that beneath the 
splendor lies no spiritual reality. Slowl: 
traced my steps and came again past the 

pool to our home. ; x 


times higher than my hunble self. Surely t 
Buddha, seated on the lotus leaves, with his ¢e 
passionless face, his eyes closed in perfect repo 
his hands folded, surely he could teach me pes 
Long I gazed, seeking his help, but across 
searching heart struck the knowledge that | 
having shut the«world out and reached 
perfection in Nirvana, could not know my need~ ~ 
or reach out those folded hands to help me. 
Sadly I returned home to my own village. a) 
I came past the street chapel of the Jesus fo. 
ers, again I heard the little ones singing the 
words, “Jesus loves me, this I know.” Q 
I crept near the open door. A young Japa 
woman stood before them. Gazing on her 
I knew she had found the peace I sought. 
began to tell a story — of how this Jesus 
walked among the people, reaching out his 
to heal them, and how he took the little chil 
in his arms to bless them. And suddenl 
thought of the seated Buddha, with his f 
arms and closed eyes. He had brought me no 
healing for my heart. Se 
Could it be that this Jesus of the outstreteh 
hands could touch my heart into peace? — 
Prayer: O thou Great Spirit Above,what 
thy name, look in pity on searching souls, seek 
to find the Way of Life, and guide our ste 
the feet of the true God. ’ 


A Testimonial from Pennsylvania: “The FR 

: so very good — fascinating I think is the wo 
or it.’ : 

A Testimonial from Massachusetts: “Tt is 

a friendly magazine. I often wonder how you 

articles that sound so exactly as if a missiona 

were talking to her friends.” “= 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 73) by 
It helps me to carry out my missionary im-~ 
pulses and purposes by giving me a definite par 
in the missionary program of my Church. 
It associates me with a group of Christians who 
forget their individual needs in a fellowship o 
service. aia 
It unites the dollars and hours I have 
with the thousands of other dollars and 
which together accomplish what to me 4 
‘the impossible.” , : «oa 
It affords me opportunity to share th 
Christ with those whose lives are d 
cause they do not know him. aa 
It makes known the true God who ¢ 
fully proclaimed by any one nation, 1 
vidual, working alone. 
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FEBRUARY 

©. To the beauty-loving Japanese, who will 
neglect their work for days in order to ad- 
mire the effect of the snow on buildings 
and trees, one of the great delights of this 
month is a trip to some place famous for its 
plum blossoms. There they admire the 
fragile beauty of the blossoms and their 
courageous struggle against the icy winds 
and snows of Japan’s coldest and most un- 
pleasant month. 

The most important celebration of the 
month is the setsubon, on the third or fourth 
day. This is the last day of winter, accord- 
ing to the lunar calendar, and is believed 
to mark a change in the lives of men and 
women, being especially critical for men who 
are in their twenty-fifth, forty-second or 
sixty-first year, and for women in their 
nineteenth, thirty-third or thirty-seventh. 

On this day occurs the celebration of the 
mamemaki, formerly a court ceremonial 
but now observed in all homes where the 
ancient customs have been kept up. Devils 
dre supposed to have a special aversion to 
beans, so the head of the family scatters a 
handful of beans in every room, using a 
downward sweep of the arm and repeating 
in a loud, commanding tone. dan order for 
devils to depart and the spirit of happiness 
to enter. It is also customary for each 
member of the family to pick up and eat a 
aaa of beans equal to the years of his 

ife. 

On February 4 a special ceremony is held 
in the imperial palace when the emperor 
prays for divine assistance for his people in 
planting their fields. 

February 11 is one of the twelve general 
holidays of the year, when banks, public 
offices and large shops are closed. This day 
commemorates the trdditional foundation 
of the Japanese Empire by the coronation 
of the Emperor Jimmu, nearly twenty-six 
hundred yeas ago. It will be remembered 
that Japdn is the only country which can 
point to an unbroken succession in the im- 
perial line. On this day the emperor and 
empress give a lunchzon to high officials 
and members of the diplomatic corps. 

— Condensed from ‘A Tokyo Calendar.” 


* * * 


Frienpsuip WnEek Is RecomMMENpDEp for the 
extension department and all members of our 
Society. If well planned and carried out it would 
solve the problem of holding members and secur- 
ing new ones. 

Briefly, the idea is for every member of the 
_ Society to be reached in some friendly way — by 
_ ¢all or letter, by invitation to some social gather- 
ing, or in whatever way seems best suited to the 
individual auxiliary. The point is to see that 
every single woman be reminded that she is 
inked to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
; that the members are interested in her 
not usually attend the meetings. 
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It should not be made an occasion for asking for 
money. It will pay, even though it takes effort 
and time. A spirit of genuine friendship will hold 
women who might otherwise, slip away. 

Probably plans and suggestions for the ob- 
servance of Friendship Week in the near future 
will be handed down from the Branch officers. 
But if you do not receive such a communication, 
just go ahead and make your own plans. Reach 
your women! 

* * * 

Puians For Frienp Day will be sent by the 
publisher to the auxiliaries. A good demon- 
stration for program use is given on page 75 of 
this issue. 

* * * 

Two OF THE STEWARDSHIP supplies are causing 
some confusion and extra work for depots of sup- 
plies. We are asked to state that subscriptions 
to the Stewardship Spokesman should be sent to 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, II]. Also 
that the leaflet ‘‘Myself,’”’ listed in the steward- 
ship requirements, is also published under the 
title, ‘‘The Stewardship of Self.’’ This also is 
gotten out by the Board of Education, but can 
be obtained from most depots of supplies. 

* * * 


A Goop Frienp of the Frimenp, Mrs. L. A. 
Brenner, sends the following, saying, “This is the 
way I feel about the Frrenp.” 

“Your FrRieEND, my FRIEND, 
Don’t you all want our Frrenp? 
Only sixty cents spend 
And it’s yours today. 

Take it! Read it! 
Don’t forget to heed it. 
All you women need it 
More than I can say. 


Sign up! Pay up! 
Keep subscriptions way up; 
See the list does stay up; 
Let none get away. 
All won, such fun, 
Well begun is half done. 
Thus God’s kingdom soon won 
And without delay.” 
* * * 


Mrs. Brenner Has Toucuep the point at 
which our agents are weak. It is one thing to get 
new subscribers. It is another thing to see that 
those subscriptions are renewed the next year. 
The renewal requires quite as much cultivation as 
does the new subscription. If there is to be a per- 
manent gain in our subscription list these re- 
newals must be guarded. Perhaps some agents 
for the Frrmnp might get an idea of how to hold 
the gain from the demonstration on page 75. 

* * 


Aaarin Comes Tuis Mussace from the field. 
“We are receiving four copies of one magazine in 
our station. We like the magazine, but would so 
much rather have more of a variety.’’ Only one 
copy is reported to or sent from the FrreND 
office. And again we plead: Please do not send 
magazines without finding out whether they are 
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_ SupscriptTions may begin monthly. 
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duplicates. And please report to the editor of the The Mystery Box > 
Frienp all magazines you send, so that she may ; oes 
not send duplicates. And we might add, Please Answers easily found by: reading this Fx 
send this information to the editor, not the 
publisher. 1. What is required of the Bible wo 
ook ok the present day? ¥e 
Magazine Funp Supscriptions and pledges _ 
received between November 23 and December 27, 2. An unusual consummation of a we 
1934, are: Newburgh, N. Y., five. Pittsfield, Contract; explain. 
Mass., Baltimore, Md., and Wakeman, Ohio, 
four each. Hancock, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, 3. September 4, 1928; what makes this d 
Rous Cy, Kansas, and Mount Vernon, Wash., memorable? Tell of events leading » up ‘to 
three eac 
Two each come from Berwick, Me., Malden 4. A’glorious sixtieth anniversary; whi 
(First) and Lynn St Mass., Owego, New : 
York (Park Ave.), Port Washington, N. Y., 5. What committee was formed to strens 
Yeagerstown, Pa., Ooltewah, Tenn., Grand _ the influence of Christian homes in missior 
Rapids (Trinity), Mich. , Dwight, Ill., Mt. Pleas- 


ant, Iowa, Topeka, Kans. 6. A startling statement in an Indian ma 
One each from the following: zine; give it. is 
Taunton, Middleboro and Beverly, Mass.; 

Barton and St. Johnsbury District, Vt.; Newport, 7. They enlist for creation, not destra 

R. I.; Danbury, Conn. tell about this unusual army. 
Troy, Southampton, Waterport, Somerset and - 

Stanley, N. Y. 8. What did Letty carry? % 
Philadelphia (12th Street), Akeley, Edinboro, : ~ 

Williamsport, Ridgeway and Philadelphia, Pa. 9. They slept in a musasa; describe it. 


St. Michaels, Md. 

Toledo (Collingwood), Washington Court 10. Tell the principal features of one 
House, Mt. Vernon, Mingo Junction, Galion, — religions of Japan. 

Elyria, Wheelersburg and Groveport, Ohio. 

Vicksburg, Sparta, Traverse City and Brecken- 11. In November, 1835, what ocourred? 
ridge, Mich.; Clinton, Ogden, Prophetstown, of the early days. ' 
Waukegan, Stronghurst (8. B.) and Bloomington, : 
Tll.; Newcastle, Dunkirk (Y. W.) and Orleans, 64 Me Repeat or read the verses based on } Eph 
Ind. : 

Marshalltown, Ia.; Independence (Watson 
Memorial) and Joplin, Mo. ( sie ee mils thrilling story abe the f 

ere Minn.; Bismarck, N. D.; Agar and gg sancti ae: oe 
Huron, 8. D. 14. Thr ossible achievemen 
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An Appeal to Methodists 
In Emergency of German Methodists 


EVERAL hundred German Protestant missionaries, serving in Asia, 
Africa, and in the Pacific islands, are seriously and personally affected 
by the financial restrictions imposed by the German government, for- 

bidding the sending of money out of that country. It is an emergency meas- 
ure which has existed for nearly a year, and becomes increasingly serious. 
These German missionaries are consequently without support, and without 
funds to carry on their missionary institutions. 

The government restriction is not aimed at missions or at the church: 
it is solely a financial expediency, affecting all agencies alike. 

It is not because of lack of interest and support of missions by German 
Protestants. Their annual gifts for foreign missions average $1,650,000, of 
which one million dollars is for missionary support; their societies have funds 
at their disposal but cannot send them out of Germany. 

The personal suffering of the missionaries and the calamity that will be- 
fall their work everywhere if this situation persists can readily be visualized. 

Missionary groups, both in Europe and in America, are endeavoring out 
of their own meager resources to help these isolated German pastors, teachers 
and physicians. Churches of Great Britain report contributions of £10,000; 
the mission boards in America report to the office of the Foreign Missions 
Conference a sum to date of $7,625 for the relief of German missionaries. 

In this emergency, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church unite in 
urging Methodists to share as they are able in this emergency — to give of 
their gifts, large or small, to keep these able and devoted men and women 
at their posts until the situation is changed. 

It.is a challenge to Methodism, to all Protestantism, to Christians the 
world over, to live what it sings: 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


Contributions are requested from individuals, groups, or churches; not 
as a part of regular World Service or of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society support, but as extra gifts. Will you not send yours now to Morris W. 
Ehnes, Treasurer Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., or to Miss Florence Hooper, Treasurer Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, 30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 


MRS. THOMAS NICHOLSON, 
President Woman's Foreign Missionary Society. 

JOHN R. EDWARDS, 

RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER, 


Corresponding Secretaries Board of Foreign Missions. 
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The Youth of the World for Christ 


By GRACE NIES FLETCHER 


“TH peace of the world rests upon the 
points of bayonet! Yet war and blood- 
shed are against the whole program of 
Jesus Christ. What are Christian young 
people to do?” 

The young Chinese who asked this vital 
question at the Java Conference of the 
World Student Federation spoke for the 
youth of the world. What is a follower of 
Christ to do today? Fall into line with 
the daily tramp of armed feet in Europe 
and Japan? Subscribe to the growing 
spirit of nationalism which has infected 
America as well, saying, “Ill work for my 
own country and the rest of the world can 
go to the devil!’’? Or is there still some 
chance for young people to work con- 
structively for God’s worldwide kingdom 
of peace? 

To answer this question, let us glance 
at some of the big jobs that are being done 
today by Christian youth. On the treeless 
plains of China. Under the lindens of 
uneasy Germany. In the streets of poly- 
glot New York. Everywhere, north, east, 
south and west, young people are alive to 
the problems of today. They are not only 
saying, ‘‘What can we do about this world 
unrest and suspicion?” They are an- 
nouncing, “‘This we will do!” 

If anyone today were to paint a picture 
to represent modern China, he would no 
longer draw a huge sleepy giant rubbing 
his eyes after the drowse of centuries. He 
would draw a young man and woman, 
standing side by side, looking deep into 
each other’s eyes. In the hand of the girl 
would be a grammar; and in the hand of 
the boy a model aeroplane. And they 
would be silently asking each other the 
question, ‘‘Which way of progress shall 
we choose?”’ 

For the fate of China depends today as 
never before upon its young people. 
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“We have advanced more in the last 
thirty years in China than you have in 
the past fifty or one hundred years!’ 
smiled Lucy Wang, the young president 
of Hwa Nan College for women, as we 
talked together recently. A faint pink 
glow lay under the smooth ivory of her 
cheeks. 

“The young people are the only ones 
trained in the new ways. They must 
lead,’’ she went on earnestly. And the 
young people are doing just that — blaz- 
ing new ways of leadership. 

There is no unemployment problem for 
trained and educated young people in China. 
Whisper it gently so as not to shock the 
listening ears of a jobless western world! 
No traveling from door to weary door only 
to hear the bitter words, “‘ Nothing today. 
Maybe later on.”’ Last year eighty-seven 
positions were offered to the thirty-six 
members of the graduating class at Gin- 
ling College, Nanking — before they grad- 
uated! Could any American college say as 
much for its graduating class? 

Most of these graduates took up teach- 
ing. 

“The young people of China have 
power such as no young people ever had 
before,” explained Lucy Wang. Banners 
of excitement flamed in her cheeks. “They 
have the education of future China in 
their hands.” 

Lucy herself is a good example of what 
young, dedicated leadership may mean to 
a nation struggling for unity and national 
understanding. She is one of the youngest 
college presidents in the world. She does 
not know the meaning of the word “de- 
feat.’”’ When lack of funds, due to the 
world depression, prevented Hwa Nan’s 
carrying out improvements necessary to 
list it among the colleges approved by the 
government, Lucy Wang went to Nanking 
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and literally single-handed wrested a 
year’s grace from the Board of Education. 
Her college had to go on, she said. It did! 

“Deeds as well as words must carry the 
Christian message!’ say these young 
people. So last year hundreds of students 
went home to their villages in the spring 
and later vacations, not to rest but to 
teach. They charged no fees. But they 
gathered together the children of the vil- 
lage, daytimes, and taught them. And 
nights they had schools for adults. They 
taught them not only the alphabet but 
sanitation. Not only hygiene but Christ. 
These young people go about freely as did 
another young man in Palestine about 
1900 years ago, teaching and preaching 
and healing. 

Nor have we in America any right to 
stick up our noses over our brand of edu- 
cation as against that in the Christian 
colleges of China. Next June when our 
young folks walk up in their mortar 
boards at Ohio Wesleyan and at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, there will be Chinese 
faces among them. These young people 
have taken their first two years of college 
work in China — and finished it in the 
United States, without a hitch. Girls who 
have graduated from our colleges in China 
can come to Columbia University and get 
a Master of Arts degree in one year. 
Could we do as well if we went to China, 
no matter how long we had been studying 
the language? No wonder these girls are 
leaders! 

Not even keen minds are enough. 
Nation builders must have sturdy bodies. 
““A Chinese woman won the swimming 
championship for the Far East this last 
year!” as they will tell you proudly. 
Quite a step from the “‘lily feet,” the 
bound toddling of their mothers and 
grandmothers! 

The strongest bulwark against com- 
munism sweeping in red floods over China 
are these very educated Christian young 
people. For they believe in evolution not 
revolution. They feel that force cannot 
settle any issue permanently. 

“The communist program appeals to 
the young people of China because it is an 
immediate program,’’ remarked one eager 
young Chinese girl. Her beautiful refined 
face would have made a painter leap for 
his brushes. Her face was aglow with the 
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eager enthusiasm of youth; but in her 
eyes was endless patience. The patience 
of a nation that knows how to wait one 
thousand years for success if need be. 
Patience and enthusiasm — not such a 
bad outlook for New China! 

“There is terrible hunger and poverty 
in China,’”’ went on this girl. ‘‘The com- 
munist says, ‘Let’s divide up the land and 
the gold and all have enough to eat! It 
sounds good. We all agree people should 
share. But when the gold is eaten up — 
what then?” 

Christian youth in China takes this 
sensible long-term view. ‘After the gold 
is gone — then what?” They see that 
“we must prepare our people through 
education to settle their own problems, 
social, economic, and governmental, per- 
manently!’’? And Christian education is 
the key to turn this lock. 

It is a long jump from China to Ger- 
many. But the essential problems of 
youth are much the same in any language. 
And Christian youth in Germany has 
heard its stern trumpet call to service also. 

The Christian in Germany is in an 
especially hard place just now when he 
tries to be at once a loyal citizen and 
honest Christian. He is a loyal patriot. 
Yet he cannot give up his Christian ideals, 
and worship in a pagan state church. A 
great youth movement conference in Ger- 
many recently had the courage to repu- 
diate the program of such a national 
church; a repudiation which, as they 
knew, had sent thousands of older men 
and women to jail and concentration 
camps. Yet, while insisting upon its 
loyalty to the Hitler government, this 
group of young people ended its official 
resolutions with these words: ‘‘At what- 
ever cost, we choose Christ.” 

‘“‘At whatever cost, we choose Christ!’ 

This is the answer of the German young 
people of the Christian Church to the 
tramp, tramp of marching feet. It is the 
one note of hope under the terror of a new 
war for which Europe seems to be steadily 
arming. ‘‘We choose Christ!’ It took 
courage to make that statement. It may 
take more courage to live up to it. 

“ Just what does that statement mean?” 
Dr. Daniel Poling, president of the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor, asked a 


German youth leader. The leader’s face 
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became stern as he said, “‘It may mean a 
new martyrdom!” 

This was no exaggeration. Martyrdom 
has already been the bitter meat of many 
Germans. Not only the Jews, hysterically 
damned, have suffered. These young 
people have watched a theological semi- 
nary closed and locked in Berlin because 
its students refused to go all the way with 
Nazidom. These students escaped to a 
lonely monastery in Greece, run by monks 
of an entirely different faith, who have 
taken in the refugees. 

“They work in the fields during the day 
for their living. By night they translate 
ancient Christian documents which tell of 
earlier persecutions and migrations,” re- 
ports Stanley High telling of this incident 
in the Christian Herald. 

Yet knowing all this, these German 
boys and girls still say stubbornly, “‘We 
choose Christ !’’ 

Curiously enough, this same challenge 
finds its echoes in another country where 
you would not expect to find it. In a 
country which is trying even more stub- 
bornly to blot out the Church and Chris- 
tianity, root and leaf. Soviet Russia is, of 
course, officially anti-Christ. The mem- 
bers of the communist party have all the 
cake there today, not to mention the 
icing. To become a member of The Party 
is of inestimable value there where wages, 
vacations, education, and even food de- 
pend upon your official standing with the 
government. Yet even with all the terrific 
pressure which is brought to bear through 
education, by terrorism, by propaganda 
in radio, press and even in the theatre, 
many young people have not joined the 
party. For a curious reason. 

An American woman who was traveling 
in Russia last summer for three months 
took particular pains to ask all whom she 
met if they were members of the com- 
munist party. She canvassed all the 
guides, sent to her as official explainers of 
the country. Yet to her question, ‘‘Are 
you a party member?” in fully half the 
cases, the answer was ‘‘ No!” 

“Why not?” demanded the American 
invariably. 

Always the answer was the same. The 
young person looked fearfully about to be 
sure no one was listening and murmured, 
‘Because I will not give up my religion!” 
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Not all these young guides were Chris- 
tian. Many were Jews. But it is signifi- 
eant that in a land that is blowing up 
churches, and pointing obscene jokes at 
the Cross, the seeds of faith in God are 
still alive in the hearts of young people. 

“T will not give up my God!” says 
young Russia. ‘“‘Whatever the cost, I 
choose Christ!’ avows the German. “I 
will teach Christ by deed and word!”’ says 
Christian young China. What does young 
America say? 

Recently a curious conference was held 
between old and young people in New 
York City. There were many prominent 
people there. The wife of the President of 
the United States was there. A former 
Secretary of War. The national heads of 
the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A., as well as heads 
of many other national character building 
organizations. But not one of these well- 
known people was in front of the micro- 
phone. Instead they were listening to an 
apple-cheeked boy who couldn’t have 
been a day over eighteen. 

Color flamed in his cheeks as he said, 
““We young people don’t want to be like 
you older folks. We want to keep our 
ideals! We want to live by the Golden 
Rule!” 

The boy was not being rude. He was 
merely telling the unvarnished truth. He 
and twenty other young people had been 
asked to tell the older ones frankly what 
was in the heart of youth in America to- 
day. And what did they say? That they 
wanted to make a million? That they 
were bitter about no jobs? No. What 
they demanded was a chance to live the 
Golden Rule! In business. In public life. 
On Monday as well as on Sunday. Aston- 
ishing? Not if you know the heart of 
youth. 

These young people will soon hold the 
reins of America. Terrible social and gov- 
ernmental problems will be handed over 
from our hands to theirs. These young 
folks were Protestant and Catholic, 
Christian and Jew. But they all stood 
firmly together for brotherhood and for 
giving everyone a chance. Can we not 
trust the future of America to such hands? 
Can a generation which demands brother- 
hood for all forget world brotherhood? 

Our young people today are the finest 
bunch the world has ever seen. The war 
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killed off many of our generation. This 
new group have minds trained to avoid 
our mistakes. They have strong bodies. 
They feel the responsibility of leadership 
whether the trumpet call to service comes 
in English or in Chinese. They are not 
looking for an easy way out. Nor do they 
want war. Instead of arming to kill they 
are looking forward to building for peace. 
Peace between capital and labor. Peace 
between nations. 

Let me close with another quotation 
from the same Chinese with whose words 
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before the Youth Conference I began. 

“The student in China today ... has no 
use for a religion that deals merely with 
future salvation in a future world. He 
wants a religion with hope for contempo- 
rary life, including politics, economies, 
and social relationships. ... And finally, 
youth wants a religion which is going to 
send him out into glorious adventure for 
God and mankind.” 

Not the easy way, but ‘Glorious Ad- 
venture”! For God and for mankind. 
This is the world voice of youth for Christ. 
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All in a Day’s Work 


By MAREN M. TIRSGAARD, Arrah, India 


“Last Saturday in the month and no 
school,” was about the first thought that 
came to me as I awoke at five o’clock. 
I stretched luxuriously and turned over 
on the other side, thinking of a number 
of little extra things that I might manage 
to get done on this very special day that 
comes but once a month. Feeling some- 
what tired, I promised myself, among 
other things, alittle extra rest that should 
be uadisturbed by the school bell. 

I must have nearly dozed off again 
thinking of these pleasant things, for it 
was a few minutes after five-thirty when 
I looked at my watch again, and it was 
high time to get up now. I was quickly 
dressed, and by six-fifteen I had made 
my rounds in the boarding and the sick 
room, where there was a fever patient, 
and had made sure that my big family 
was all ready to begin the day. Then came 
choti hazri (small breakfast) on the front 
verandah. Toast and tea are good to 
start the day on, especially if they are 
reénforced by a soft-boiled egg and some 
fruit. 

Thenaround at the building project was 
necessary. At present the walls of our 
new schoolhouse are rising at a good rate, 
so brick and mortar must be inspected 
and the work as a whole must be looked 
after. Being a novice at this kind of work, 
it used to worry me some, but I am now 
gradually getting used to it. One must 
be a “Jack of all trades” in India, and 
that in the very country where a servant 


indignantly refuses to do more than one 
particular kind of work. 

Business letters came next on the pro- 
gram, for inquiry must be made about 
cloth for the schoolgirls and about a cer- 
tain kind of blackboard for the new 


schoolhouse. A fee bill must be sent and- 


a report of the sick girl given to her 
parents. Also a receipt from the inspec- 
tress of schools must be acknowledged, 
and the inquiries from a mother regarding 
her daughter in school answered. There 
were other letters waiting to be written, 
but there was not any more time now, as 
it was eight o’clock, the time at which 
TI had asked the teachers to come for their 
pay. Just paying out salaries does not 
take much time, but there are other little 
accounts to settle. They pay money back 
for board and also for Provident Fund. 
They each give a few annas a month for 
the water carrier, and some return money 
borrowed for school expenses. They buy 
envelopes, postcards and stamps, and as 
an account must be kept of each thing 
separately, it amounts to quite a little 
piece of business. 

Quarterly examinations were about 
here, and the teachers had handed in 
their examination questions, so that I 
might look them over and compare them 
with the curriculum requirements; for 


though each teacher has a copy of these, =e 
some of them find it difficult to follow 


them. There were dozens of papers to go 
over, and I was in the process of checking 
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them, one by one, when the khansama 
(cook) appeared in the door and gave his 
salaam. This, rightly interpreted, means 
that he wants me to come and give him 
the supplies for the meals of the day, a 
reasonable request in view of the fact that 
everything is locked up and I have the 
keys (that being a necessary precaution 
against too much disappearing). We de- 
cided together what to have for breakfast 
and dinner. The choice is not very great, 
since it is the time of the year when the 
garden is parched and dry and the bazaar 
(market) does not boast of many fresh 
vegetables and fruits. 

In the meantime the mail had arrived, 
and I was still perusing it when, at nine 
forty-five, two men from the district 
came. They wanted to see me about the 
daughter of one of them. She had been 
here in school earlier, but did not do well 
in her work, and also brought some 
trouble into the boarding, so I had 
thought it best for her not to continue at 
this place. That was several months 
earlier, but now the father had decided 
that he did not want to look after her 
any longer and wanted to force me to 
take her back, or to give her a good 
recommendation so that she might get in 
somewhere else. When I told him that 
I could not conscientiously do that, he 
became very excited and unpleasant, and 
I had repeatedly to take a strong grip on 
myself to keep steady and patient. They 
stayed three and a half hours, which was 
a most trying time in every way, not the 
least because of the discouragement of 
seeing the unsettled moral and ethical 
standards of some of our Indian Chris- 
tians. 

This made me two and a half hours late 
for breakfast. Perhaps my ‘‘all in”’ feel- 
ing was partly due to the strain of the 
last hours, and partly to the fact that a 
cup of tea and a piece of toast do not sus- 
tain one properly till after one o’clock, 
especially if one has been up since five- 
thirty. Fortified by a substantial break- 
fast, I lay down and tried to rest, but I 
found myself too wrought up to sleep, so 
Tread some to keep my thoughts occupied 
by more pleasant things than those just 
experienced. 

At three o’clock tiffin was served on a 
tray in my room. Again tea and toast 
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were the “stand-by,” only in my case 
the tea was exchanged for a glass of milk. 
Two reasons prompted this variance from 
a long established custom in Hindustan: 
first my lack of appreciation of this 
favored drink of the East, and second 
my strenuous attempt to keep my avoir- 
dupois not too far below the normal dur- 
ing the heat. Some jam and fruit were 
also served at this mid-afternoon meal, 
but today I did not enjoy it as usual, 
owing to my late breakfast. 

The dhobi (washerman) now put in his 
appearance, which meant the taking 
account of the clean clothes he returned 
as well as of the dirty clothes he took 
away with him. A separate account is 
kept of the house things and of my own 
personal washing. The father from the 
forenoon had in the meantime come 
again, but I told him that there was no 
use in talking any more and that I had 
no more time today. 

The boys (from the boys’ school), who 
have sisters in our school, had now arrived 
for their weekly ‘‘family visit.’”’ Also, I 
had promised to take the younger teach- 
ers to the bazaar about two miles away. 
They like to go there about once a month, 
generally just after pay-day, to buy a few 
trinkets and also necessary things. I told 
them that I could give them only one 
hour, but who ever heard of getting such 
a group back from a shopping expedition 
on time! It was six-fifteen when we 
returned. 

The cook received me with his account 
for the last two days. Since he cannot 
write, and his memory is none too good, 
it was no use trying to put that off. As 
I looked up from adding the cost of vege- 
tables, fruit, meat and eggs that we, 
supposedly, had consumed (in my mind 
there is no doubt that some of it went 
elsewhere) to compare my total with that 
of the cook, I was surprised to see all the 
servants in a semicircle in front of my 
desk. They have a way of appearing 
absolutely noiselessly on their bare feet 
that seems almost uncanny at times. 
They had come for their monthly pay. 
That is one thing they never do forget — 
about the only thing. Having as quickly 
as possible handed them their silver 
rupees (they do not trust paper money) 
and taken their thumb marks as signature 
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in’ my pay roll, while they still were 
throwing every single coin on the cement 
floor to test its ringing true, I hastened 
out to look after the building enterprise 
again before it got entirely dark. I had 
rather neglected that job today, but 
could only hope that the consequences 
would not be too bad. More brick and 
sand had been delivered, and the work 
had seemingly progressed in good shape. 

The smallest girl in school met me as 
I came back to the bungalow, and invited 
me to a palao dinner in the boarding. 
Palao is an especially nice dish of rice and 
meat cooked with oil or ghi (clarified 
butter) and eaten with meat curry. Our 
girls get it once a month, and they always 
invite me to share this treat with them. 
They say it tastes better then, so I could 
not possibly refuse. And besides, I like 
palao, too. 

I had just returned from this happy 
interlude and was washing my hands (for 
we always eat palao with our fingers) 
when my own dinner bell rang; but on 
my way to it, I was waylaid by some of 
the teachers who wanted to buy more 
postage, etc., so it was seven-thirty when 
I sat down at the table, tired but not very 
hungry. 

My sick little girl’s temperature had 
been steadily climbing all day, until it was 
now 105 degrees. I had run in to see her 
as often as I could during the day, and 
now after dinner I gave her a sponge 
bath to bring down the fever and to make 
her more comfortable for the night. I 
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reminded myself that I must write her 
parents again the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and my heart was not entirely free 
from worry about her even though I had 
made arrangement for somebody to stay 
with her during the night with strict 
orders to call me at the least sign of any 
change. It would be almost impossible to 
get a doctor now, but I decided that I 
must try to get one early in the morning. 

I had planned to send for her that 
morning, but the child seemed so much 
better then, that I did not deem it neces- 
sary. Now I was afraid that I had made 
a mistake in not doing it and could only 
pray that it might not have too serious 
results. I upbraided myself for not stay- - 
ing with her more during the day, but 
other things had pushed me relentlessly. 
The matron, however, had taken good 
care of her. The child did not seem weak 
and showed no signs of any complications, 
so surely she would be getting along all 
right. The bath had already brought 
down the fever and she was now soundly 
asleep. 

These and other thoughts occupied my 
mind as I left the sick-room. I was too 
tired for my usual after-dinner reading 
period so I undressed wearily and went 
to bed, glad that between the too-busy 
days there are soothing and healing 
nights. But these, too, at this time of 
the year are often too hot to be really 
restful. However, I soon went to sleep, 
thus turning over the leaf of one more 
busy day in India. 
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Fragments from a Devotional Diary 
By AZALIA E. PEET, Kumamoto, Japan 


Durine the first years in Japan my 
diary was a picture book of new and 
strange sights, vividly colored like a gay 
piece of Japanese silk. As the years go 
by, my Line-a-Day has turned into a 
devotional diary more sombre in tone. 
Here are a few pages — true stories of 
recent experiences in a lovely land. 


Tue BripE 


The slender bride of one month was in 
tears. The long sleeve of her gay kimono 


was wet and crumpled to her eyes. Be- 
hind the sliding paper doors she stood 
alone in the dark on the verandah. 

The old grandfather had been enter- 
taining a guest. On silken cushions facing 
each other the old men sat visiting when 
the little bride brought in a shining black 
lacquer tray of tea things. It was while _ 


she sat gracefully pouring fragrant tea — ah 


into tiny Satsuma bowls that a cutting 
remark had been overheard, which still © 
Hiding her heart behind a 


0 


rankled. 
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serene countenance she had quietly placed 
a steaming bowl before each of the men, 
then had sought comfort in the dark 
corner. 

It was not the first time things had 
been hard. Often during the long month 
there had been times when, as now, she 
had sought the way to live above things. 
Her college education gave her no solu- 
tion to the present problem. Stifling her 
sobs, she prayed for a way out. 

Suddenly in the dark an understanding 
hand slid silently into hers, a strong arm 
lifted her from the verandah down into 
her wooden shoes, and the young doctor- 
husband led the girl away, saying softly, 
“Never mind, little one. I understand.” 

“Oh, look, Toshiko San! Fireflies!”’ 
With that the boyish doctor led his bride 
a mad chase up and down the hills and 
across the fields, grasping for one and 
another of the glowing bits of insect life. 
Finally, with one tiny firefly carefully 
guarded in an infinitesimal paper lantern 
made of the soft paper that the girl always 
carried in the neck fold of her kimono, 
the jubilant pair turned homeward. 

The house was dark, the family asleep. 
Silently the young couple stole to their 
room, took out from behind the paper 
doors the silk bed futon, hung the pale 
blue bed-net from the four corners of the 
room, released the glowing insect and 
watched its sparkling light as it flew here 
and there in the darkened room. 

“Let’s read a little,’ suggested the 
girl. So they read from the Psalms the 
words of a former generation seeking for 
a way of life that rose above things. 
Kneeling together on the soft futon they 
thanked the Giver of all good for happi- 
ness such as theirs and for the comrade- 
ship of the understanding heart. Then 
they slept. 


Tue HusBanp 


We were talking of the new husband. 
Three months it was since Toshiko San 
had been married. 

“Do you know what I do for Sabro San 
when he comes from the hospital dead 
tired? Nothing else rests him like read- 
ing to him from the Psalms,” she said. 
Later, she remarked, “Sabro San knows 
his Bible better than I do. I know where 
the different passages are and can find 
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them quickly, but Sabro San realizes their 
meaning better, for he has studied the 
text more thoroughly. But it is fun to see 
how our minds run in the same channels 
when we seek for Bible passages expressive 
of our varied moods.” 

“What about church attendance?” I 
asked, after hearing about the fourteen- 
hour day of the young interne, with no 
Sundays off. , 

“T take his Bible and hymnbook to 
church for him,” was the reply. “If he 
can find even a few minutes during the 
morning he hastens to church to spend 
the time in prayer.” 

Still another time, and quite out of a 
clear sky, came the following information: 
“Sensei, the nurses at the big govern- 
ment hospital love to sing. Recently the 
church worker responsible for religious 
meetings for these girls has left the city. 
And what do you suppose? All the nurses 
in the children’s building came to Sabro 
San the other day and begged him to 
teach them hymns. The funny thing 
about it is that he does it! He asks me 
what to teach, we practise the songs 
together here at home and then, when 
there is a slack time at the hospital and 
the head physician is away, he teaches 
the girls.” 

As she rambled on I thought of young 
internes in American hospitals and of the 
nurses I had known; and I wondered 
many things. 


Tue Matron 

“Are you happy?” I asked Sumiko 
San as she sat in the warm sunshine on 
the verandah. Azaleas were in full bloom 
near the stone lantern in the Japanese 
garden. They reminded me that it was 
just seven years ago today that Sumiko 
San left our home, the bride of a promis- 
ing young clergyman. With the years 
had come two beautiful children. I was 
sure there was a keen intellectual com- 
radeship in her home. 

“Are you happy, dear?”’ I repeated. 
Silently she gazed into my eyes, then 
burst into tears. 

“Yes, I’m happy,” she said, but her face 
belied the words. Hours later she returned. 

‘Sensei, I’ve come to confess. I told 
you a lie this morning. I said I was 
happy. I am happy with my husband 
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and children, but I’m not happy in my 
heart. There has been so little time for 
God, of late. My Bible lies unread. 
Prayer does not seem real. But I’ve come 
to tell you that from today there is going 
to be time for God in my life, time for 
Bible reading, time for prayer.” 

As she wended her way back through 
the crowded, narrow streets to her hus- 
band and children, I fell to wondering 
what young matron of my acquaintance 
in America would feel a similar lack 
should I ask her if she were happy. 


Tur CoLLEGE STUDENT 

A shiny new bulletin board hung by the 
mission house gate. We called it the 
Wayside Pulpit. The first message had 
been erased by mischievous boys.Masuko 
San, the faithful, had three times care- 
fully rewritten the words, only to find 
them disfigured by an unappreciative 
audience. The carpenter suggested a 
wire screen that could be locked. We 
both decided that glass doors would be 
too great a temptation for naughty boys. 
Even the wire screen served merely as a 
bait for inquisitive children. Fingerprints 
through the bars were a constant source 
of trouble. 

We knew the neighboring pharmacist 
read the daily message. One day we spied 
him gazing at it before breakfast. ‘ Yes, 
I come every morning to see the good 
thoughts on your board,” was his half- 
apologetic remark. 
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The neighborhood maids, laden with 
huge bundles of vegetables wrapped in 
gay pieces of cotton cloth, stopped to 
read and ponder. We hoped some of the 
hundreds of soldiers on foot and on horse- 
back who daily passed read some words 
of peace. Once in a while from an up- 
stairs window I caught a high school boy 
slackening his steps as he approached the 
gate and walking slowly as he read, then 
running to catch up with his classmates. 
But so many passed without noticing, and 
each day tiny children poked sticky 
fingers through the wire door. We won- 
dered if it was truly worthwhile. 

“Sensei, do you know what we discuss 
as we five eat our noonday lunch on the 
college campus?” This from Yamashita 
San, the brilliant college lad in my Sunday 
school group. ‘‘ Mori San goes each morn- 
ing to your gate to see the words on your 


board. He jots them down for our bene-— 


fit. We know they are taken from the 
Bible, but you never put down the place, 
so we have a great time trying to place 
them. As we eat together on the grassy 
knoll under the camphor trees we speak 
of the meaning of those words. We have 
done it all this term.” 

Again my thoughts fly to America, to 
the beautiful campuses at Cornell and 
Ann Arbor. I think of boys just now 
strolling among stately elms. I’m won- 
dering if they are discussing Bible verses 
from the Wayside Pulpit! 
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Achievements of Young People’s Department 
By REA G. SHOVER 


THE PERFUME of a flower cannot be 
priced, nor can the fragrance of a worth- 
while purpose in a young person’s life be 
estimated in figures or symbols. How- 
ever, the fruits of this purpose, fostered 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, have been abundant and visible. 

This department came into being, 
nurtured by the pregnant interest of 
Clara Cushman in 1901, when she was at 
home on furlough from China. The aver- 
age membership over these thirty-three 
years is 53,884. There were over fifteen 
thousand members by the end of the 


second year. The present number is 
47,723. A large staff of women ranging in 
age from eighteen to eighty are serving as 


counselors to over three thousand local 
groups and about two hundred sixty-four — 


districts, and as superintendents of young 
people’s work in sixty-four conferences 
and in the eleven Branches. 


The interest and energy of this large 
number of young people have been har-- — 
nessed for the church. No small estimate a, 


can be put on the missionary zeal released 
in local churches by such a membershi 
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church have given hearty assistance be- 
cause of the contagious enthusiasm of 
those who enlisted as Standard Bearers. 
A sense of responsibility for young people 
has been awakened in many older women 
of the church. An effort for new members 
in this department has usually resulted in 
some new members for the auxiliary and 
for the juniors. 

Young people have been afforded places 
of responsibility which they filled credit- 
ably, and thereby received training in 
leadership for other phases of church work. 
Older young women have been persuaded 
to counsel young groups and have become 
fired with a lifelong interest in the work of 
the Society. As one young woman re- 
marked, ‘The missionary-minded women 
seemed so fine, I wanted to work with 
them.’’ Many times it has happened that 
when a leader was needed a young woman 
of outstanding ability has met the need 
and given up other more trivial interests, 
* to accept the task which demanded the 
highest qualities which she possessed. 
Without such a challenge, she might not 
have been awakened to a life of sacrificial 
service for the Kingdom. 

As soon as the department was organ- 
ized, the young people began to support 


missionaries of their own by the payment. 


of annual dues. Miss Effie G. Young, 
working in Peking, China, was assigned as 
the first Standard Bearer missionary. 
Miss Lulu Miller, now working in Chem- 
ulpo, Korea, was the first young person to 
be sent out as a Standard Bearer mission- 
ary. At the present time the department 
is responsible for five missionaries in 
Africa, one in Burma, twenty-five in 
China, twenty-two in India, four in Japan, 
eight in Korea, one in Malaya, two in 
Mexico, three in the Philippines, and five 
in South America. These splendid repre- 
sentatives are the pride and inspiration of 
the department. 

Next to dues, in importance, is placed 
the Thank-Offering gift. For the first few 
years after the department was organized, 
each Branch had its own Thank-Offering 
project. About 1919, however, the 
Branches united in sending a gift to Isa- 
bella Thoburn College and over twenty 
thousand dollars was sent to help in the 
building at Chand Bagh, Lucknow. In 
1921, Ford cars were contributed. The 
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following three years found over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars going to our girls’ 
schools in Tokyo and Nagasaki to help 
rebuild after the earthquake. In 1925, 
forty-four thousand dollars was sent to 
Delhi, the capital of India, and our girls’ 
school was made possible by this help. 
The next year the new buildings at Cran- 
don Institute, Montevideo, received 
twenty thousand dollars through our 
united purpose, and Isabella Thoburn 
College an additional twenty thousand. 
The three years preceding our sixtieth 
anniversary were known as “Lima” 
years, for during that time the depart- 
ment raised the one hundred twenty thou- 
sand dollars promised to help build a 
model high school for girls in Lima, Peru. 
Thirty-eight thousand dollars was con- 
tributed through the Thank-Offering fund 
the next year and was used to purchase 
and maintain Ford cars for missionaries 
in stations where their efficiency could be 
multiplied with a more rapid means of 
covering territory. In 1931, Hwa Nan, 
Kwassui and Ewha Haktang were given 
assistance. Methodist Girls’ School, Sing- 
apore, Malaya, received the next year’s 
gift toward a much-needed building fund. 
The Mount Hermon School, Darjeeling, 
India, was the emergency need for the 
year following that, and the young people 
gave gladly, rejoicing that the united 
efforts of the Standard Bearers could meet 
some of these unforeseen askings. In 
1933, because of the world depression, 
there were a number of small projects 
needing help, so this fund principally sup- 
plied salaries for native workers, and car 
upkeep. This year the Foochow Christian 
Union Hospital needs our help in rebuild- 
ing, and our young people can be depended 
upon to respond. The Thank-Offering 
giving has touched every country where 
our missionaries are at work with a sum, 
over the years, of five hundred sixty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

Records and reporting have not been 
complete so that the total amount raised 
by the department for the work of the 
Society is understated rather than other- 
wise. In its thirty-three years, the So- 
ciety has had the power afforded by three 
and one-half million dollars with which to 
enrich lives and spread the gospel. Every 
woman and girl who has been a Standard 
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Bearer must appreciate with joy the op- 
portunity of linking her small bit of giving 
with that of all the other young people, to 
make possible this amount, so much 
needed and so wisely administered that a 
very small per cent of it was used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

A fourth set of achievements came 
through special plans and programs not 
included in those just mentioned. Each 
year summer schools of missions have 
grown in number and in attendance. They 
are one of our most productive sources of 
leaders. These camps, as they are fre- 
quently called, afford the girls an oppor- 
tunity of living with missionaries, na- 
tionals and devoted officers for a week, 
while they think together about Christian 
living and the missionary program. A 
consecration service characterizes each 
camp, giving the girls the opportunity of 
expressing the desire for Christian service 
that has been forming in their hearts. 

Regular meetings, most of them once a 
month, are held. Definite study of our mis- 
sionary project forms an important part 
of the programs. Blessing Boxes are used 
to collect the Thank-Offering. Demon- 
strations of the missionary’s work and 
need for our loyalty are given with worthy 
appeal. Our missionaries on furlough have 
visited these meetings and given the girls 
invaluable insight into their work. The 
force of the missionary-minded group is 
brought into many a family circle, too, 
for many of these regular meetings are 
held in homes. 

Special programs have taken many 
forms from week-end retreats to banquets 
and picnics. The past few years, when 
budgets were not all met, some sacrifice 
suppers have been held where money was 
turned in and the food was only mental 
and spiritual. Outstanding among these 
special programs are the Mother and 
Daughter banquets. Many of these are 
held at the time when the mystery of the 
Mystery Missionary Mother plan is re- 
vealed. 

The Mystery Missionary Mother and 
Daughter plan has brought splendid re- 
sults to a large number of churches. New 
members were added both to this depart- 
ment and to the auxiliary, while a closer 
working relationship has been fostered 
between the older and younger groups. 
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For the past three years the Missionary 
Workers Training Course was adminis- 
tered by the Branch superintendents in 
addition to their regular duties. It was 
no small task but each one was glad for 
the opportunity to be of service in this 
way. Over eighteen hundred took the 
courses with their help. 

Special emphasis has been put on help 
for new groups and for new leaders. An 
Alpha Course has been prepared for the 
first six lessons. of a new society and one 
edition has already been used. Program 
chairmen have the additional help of two 
booklets of plays, “‘Garnered Wheat,” 
suitable for small groups. The handbook 
and other helps have been revised to serve 
groups and leaders. 

Since the organization of the Interna- 
tional Department, many societies have 
had an international secretary who is the 
connecting link between the local group 
and the missionary or some sister group 
in a mission land. Our missionaries have” 
helped greatly to awaken this conscious- 
ness of a Methodist girls’ sisterhood. We 
expect this sisterhood to grow in effective- 
ness. 

For the past few years all of the groups 
in this department were united in a Lit- 
erature and Library Special and several 
thousand dollars were collected to furnish 
up-to-date medical, evangelistic, and edu- 
cational material. 

Friendship Teams have been responsible 
for much of our progress during recent 
years. One hundred twenty-three are now 
active in helping to organize new societies, 
fostering weak ones, presenting programs 
wherever they are wanted in churches, 
Sunday schools and other societies. 

Last spring, Des Moines Branch seemed 
outstanding in the consecration and loy- 
alty of its auxiliary women. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Leland, who has faithfully empha- 
sized stewardship over a period of nearly 
twenty years, and especially in Camp 
Okoboji, deserves much credit for this 
achievement. Emphasis on this element 
in our Christian living is being given con- 
stant attention in all Branches. 

The record of this department would 
not be complete without mentioning — 
something of the work of our Standard _ 
Bearer missionaries. To make their ac- 

(Continued on page 102) << 
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The Experience of a Japanese Village Girl. II 


THEN my heart was overjoyed at the 
birth of my first little girl. She was such 
a lovely, strong baby! My husband 
named all the other children, but this 
time I was so sure the child would be a 
girl that I chose the name “Keiko,” 
meaning Grace. He did not like it and 
said the child should be named “‘Teiko,”’ 
meaning Wonderful. How happy I was, 
for I recalled that the word wonderful 
was used somewhere to express praise of 
God’s wonderful works. 

I found comfort through this won- 
derful little angel, “Teichan,” and my 
heart was constantly turned to God. Al- 
though I did not know how to express 
myself in prayer I just naturally lifted 
my heart to-God, asking for guidance and 
protection and somehow I came to rely 
on his gracious power. I enjoyed reading 
the Bible, though I did not understand 
it. I could understand the hymns, though. 
My aunt, who knew something about 
Christianity, sympathized with me in my 
desire to go to church, so I started again 
to go to church and went several times. 

I had many hard experiences to un- 
dergo. One time I was severely scolded 
by my mother, who had found out the 
truth of the matter, and she did not 
speak to me for days. My husband 
laughed at me, scolded me and called me 
“Christo.” I knew that it was too great 
an honor to be called by our Lord’s holy 
name, but at the same time I felt de- 
spised and grew more nervous. I came 
to realize that this religion required 
strictly good conduct of life and I was 
discouraged, for it seemed too much for 
me to live up to. So I decided again to 
follow Buddha, for it was so much easier. 

My prayers became weaker and weaker 
until I got tired of praying. Christianity 
emphasizes prayer, while Buddhism says 
that Buddha knows all our wants and 
provides us with a way of salvation with- 
out our asking for it. Christ says that 
we should knock before the door is 
opened, that we should ask before receiv- 
ing, whereas our Shinshu teaches that we 
do not need to knock and that we receive 
without asking. Buddhism requires no 
effort on our part, except to believe. 
These thoughts began to lead me astray. 


I sought peace in our home. I wit- 
nessed sweet Christian homes and yet I 
was going backward and felt my own 
weakness. I came to wonder for what 
purpose I had been listening to the teach- 
ings of Christ. Was I doing it that I 
might have a happy home, that other 
members of my family might be saved, 
or that I myself might be? The sweet- 
ness of Christian homes that I had wit- 
nessed reminded me of the imperfections 
of my own. I began to think that al- 
though the beginning of a woman’s happi- 
ness should be in her marriage, it was not. 
How I sympathized with the women! I 
became convinced that if the married life 
were to be happy it must be Christian. 

Rev. Mr. Taira of Yamagata wrote me 
to read and think of John 14: 27, saying, 
“This is a promise of God which will 
never fail.”” Again I was filled with the 
desire to know more of God. I read the 
Bible, but could not get its meaning. I 
wanted to go to church that I might 
understand, but two voices were whisper- 
ing within me. “Go to church,” said one. 
“You mustn’t go,” said the other. I con- 
stantly thought of God. 

While the days passed in this way my 
dear Teichan became ill and we took her 
to the hospital at Yamagata. My hus- 
band and I nursed her with all our might. 
Rev. Mr. Taira came to the hospital and 
prayed for our child. I prayed earnestly 
myself. But the child was taken away 
after ten days of illness and my sorrow 
and disappointment seemed unbearable. 
I felt as if I had been cast down into a 
bottomless abyss. 

I felt more and more lonely each day. 
To visit her grave in the temple was my 
only consolation. Then I thought of God 
with a longing heart and wanted to go to 
church, but for fear of my parents and 
relatives I did not dare to do so. They 
were constantly watching me. One day 
I prayed earnestly that my mother might 
go out. She did, and I went to church. 
On my way I prayed for God’s protection 
that I might not be seen by my mother 
or any other of the family. Oh, how fear- 
ful of people I was then! 

For seven years I had needed an opera- 
tion on my nose, but as my father had lost 
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nearly all our property in the depression 
T hesitated to ask for help. Finally I went 
to Tokyo, where I could get treatment 
and at the same time have freedom to go 
to church without being persecuted by 
the town people. I lived in the home of a 
gentleman of good faith for two weeks 
and was convinced of the truth in Chris- 
tianity. So I returned home satisfied. 

As the thought of our parents and rela- 
tives and the temple came back to me, 
however, the conviction that I had began 
to waver. Again I came to feel that my 
knowledge of God was very weak. I wan- 
dered again, uncertain whether or not I 
should return to Buddhism. My prayers 
lost their power and I did not feel that 
I was saved. 

Then again the thought that believers 
in Christ not only have their sins for- 
given but have eternal life encouraged 
me. Buddhism is so indefinite along this 
line. 

Last year when my husband went to 
Manchuria I felt very lonesome. I had 
lost my dear child and now my husband 
was away. This made me yearn all the 
more after God but still I could not go 
to church. However, one night there was 
a special evangelistic service in the church 
and I resolved to go. When I asked for 
my parents’ permission they did not 
answer, but kept silent. Since they did 
not oppose me, I went. How glad I was 
that I did! 

The speaker was Rev. Mr. Fujita of 
the Methodist Church at Fukushima. In 
the course of his sermon he told the story 
of the conversion of a young man, saying 
that he was saved on the very day that 
he heard his sermon. It was indeed 
astonishing to me that this young man 
should have been saved so quickly. Mr. 
Fujita said that he would be very glad 
to answer any questions after the service 
and I wanted to stay but could not. I 
returned home with great regret and the 
thought of the young man’s conversion 
remained with me. The next morning 
when I was cleaning the house I thought 
of him with envy. It was quite a mystery 
to me. 

Then I spoke to Mori San about this 
young man’s case. She wrote to Miss 
Yanagi about me, and when this lady 
came to see Mori San I had an oppor- 
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tunity to talk with her. She told me that 
to believe is a kind of adventure. ‘‘ You 
should pray and pray and just accept 
God,” she said. ‘‘Trust in God, body 
and soul. I say again, faith is an adven- 
ture.” 

I felt then as if, at last, I knew God. 
I knew that I had been wavering and 
double-hearted. I had prayed, but not 
wholeheartedly. I realized that this was 
the reason I had been so weak. Yanagi 
San had advised me to be baptized but 
I knew my mother would be grieved and 
angry. I felt, too, that baptism was a 
mere form and not necessary, but I could 
not get away from the fact that Jesus 
himself had been baptized. At times I 
I felt that I should be baptized, so I 
wrote to Mr. Taira asking his advice. 
His answer came immediately. 

‘By all means be baptized and believe 
in the almighty power of the living God,” 
he wrote. ‘Your faith can be firmly 
established in your spiritual experience 
and regeneration. You must remember 
that Satan takes advantage of you when 
you are off your guard and tempts you to 
go astray. To win Christ and his salva- 
tion we must forsake everything if neces- 
sary, even our own parents, husbands, 
wives and children and everything that 
belongs to ourselves — property, position, 
reputation, everything that is material. 
We must desert everything that is visible 
in order to obtain what is invisible and 
eternal. This does not mean, however, 
that we must give up our duties to our 
families. No, we must go right on fulfill- 
ing our duties but we must not confuse 
what is primary with what is secondary. 
I am sure you have understood what I 
mean. Be brave and trust fully in the 
Almighty God. Endeavor to be worthy 
of being God’s child. I pray for God’s 
blessing on you and your family.” 

I decided to make the adventure and 
bravely be baptized. This resolution 
made me a new being. Harnestly desiring 
to go to church, I determined to gain my 


parents’ favor by working harder than © 


ever in the home. I got up much earlier 
in the morning, read my Bible regularly 


and worked hard and long, doing my — 


duties to the best of my ability. This 
tired me very much but I persisted, rely- — 


ing upon God’s help. Finally I did nop 
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get so weary and I felt encouraged. Eight 
years of knowing God finally brought me 
salvation. 

This account has become longer than 
I first thought it would be. I have given 
many people trouble but now at last Iam 
at rest and happy. This experience has 
been very wonderful. The pastor wrote 
me that Jesus was always saying, ‘‘Come 
unto me,” and that when I heard these 
words of the Lord my troubles would go; 
I should be free of weariness and my tears 
would all be wiped away. 

With my resolution to receive baptism 
came absolute peace. I could now do my 
household tasks with vigor and I felt 
victoriously happy all the time. Material 
blessings such as beautiful dresses, com- 
fortable living and so on did not attract 
me now. I had no more complaints, no 
hatred toward anyone. I offered thanks 
to God mornings and evenings and before 
I knew it I was living a life of thanks- 
giving. I have become convinced that 
anyone can enjoy eternal peace if he 
really believes in God and Christ on the 
cross. This conviction came with my 
baptism. 

Regeneration wrought in us through 
the Spirit is simply wonderful. I only 
wish that I could tell of this wonderful 
work of God to everyone I know. I be- 
lieve that when we come to live in the 
spirit of Christ, then only can we be true 
Japanese. For eight long years I had been 
away from God. I had antipathy toward 
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him, fled from him, all the time disgracing 
his holy name and even tempting him, 
but he has forgiven me, even such as I am, 
and has blessed me. I have for the first 
time experienced the boundless love of 
God and have learned the truth, that sal- 
vation comes not through intellectual 
knowledge but through faith. 

My conversion has caused great excite- 
ment in my neighborhood not to say 
among my own people at home. It has 
become a very serious problem. I am 
persecuted and left utterly alone. Phil- 
ippians 1:29, Ephesians 2:8 and Matthew 
11:28 I read repeatedly. The last one 
especially has been a guide and comfort 
in my life of faith. 

I am not alone after all. I have come 
closer and closer to God as people have 
gone farther and farther from me, and I 
am continually thanking God. When I 
thought of God in my loneliness J was 
filled with inexpressible joy and I couldn’t 
help crying, ‘‘I have won the victory!” 
Mr. Taira told me to pray fearlessly and 
I have been doing so. I have come to 
know the meaning of ‘‘I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life” in my loneliness. The 
love of God as shown me is unusual, I 
believe, and I thank him from the bottom 
of my heart. 

I wanted to write more briefly but 
before I knew it this account has become 
very long. I should be very happy, how- 
ever, if anything I have written here may 
be of some service to others. 
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How Betty Kent Reduced 


By MRS. J. W. EISENBERG 


“Bane!” went a pan in the kitchen. 
“Oh, dear!”? murmured young Mrs. Kent. 
“Aunt Patience is out of patience 
again. If she had been through what I 
have she would have learned patience.” 

She lay on a couch in the pleasant little 
living room with a box of chocolates on 
a small table by her side and a number of 
magazines and books scattered on the 
couch and floor. She would have been an 
attractive woman under other conditions, 
but her pink silk kimono was soiled and 


torn and as she was twenty-five pounds 
overweight and her complexion was sallow 
and oily, this loose style of dress was 
particularly unbecoming. 

Aunt Patience was busy and her 
thoughts kept pace with her hands. She 
was thinking what a slender, attractive 
girl Betty was when Bob, her favorite 
nephew, married her less than a year ago. 
Their life together had seemed full of 
promise. 

Bob had come to this lovely little 
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southern city and accepted a good posi- 
tion as head salesman of a successful real 
estate firm. Just about as he had saved 
enough to buy a beautiful tract of land 
on the principal street of the town he had 
met Betty, the bright, popular daughter 
of a local banker, James Brown. She was 
the pianist and interested in all the activi- 
ties of the church which Bob had joined 
as soon as he came to the city. He had 
promised Aunt Patience and Aunt Mary 
he would do this, when he left his New 
England home. 

In a few short weeks Bob’s acquaint- 
ance with Betty had grown to friendship 
and then budded into a beautiful romance 
which led to the flower-banked altar. 

Betty’s father had begged Bob to allow 
him to build for them a lovely bungalow, 
with every convenience, on their home 
site. Betty had been so enthusiastic and 
pleased that Bob could not refuse and 
when they started on their honeymoon 
trip Betty said she could hardly tear her- 
self away from her shiny floors and white 
kitchen with its linen closet full of cup 
towels, towels and linens which Aunt 
Patience had sent. 

They had taken a trip in Bob’s little 
roadster and were gone only three days, 
as Betty wanted to go to housekeeping 
and Bob could not be spared from his 
business for any length of time. 

Returning home they drove gayly down 
the street early one morning and turned 
into the driveway, to find the home of 
their dreams a blackened ruin. 

Betty had hysterics, and was carried to 
her father’s comfortable home. But he 
lost this in just a month, in a business 
failure, and then the three boarded for a 
time. Some influential friends secured for 
Mr. Brown a position in the west, and 
Bob had a small cottage built on the rear 
of their lot, which could later be used as 
a garage and servants’ house. 

Betty did not seem able to adjust her- 
self to the changed conditions. She 
stopped going to church and either lay 
on the couch or sat in a softly padded 
chair. Her father sent her five dollars 
every week “‘for my motherless little girl 
to buy chocolates, ice cream or any little 
treat she wishes.’”’ She had done this, and 
had steadily increased in weight and 
indolence. 
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Poor Bob had sent for Aunt Patience, 
who tried to interest Betty in making 
her small home attractive and urged her 
to go back to church. But Betty had 
gotten so stout that she didn’t feel like 
exerting herself, and she said she couldn’t 
wear her wedding clothes and didn’t feel 
like going to the expense of getting more; 
so she lay on her couch and read and ate 
chocolates. 

On this morning Aunt Patience’s train 
of thought was broken by a querulous 
voice calling, ‘‘Aunt Patience, I feel 
dreadfully weak this morning. Will you 
bring me a cup of hot cocoa and a piece 
of cake?”’ 

Aunt Patience dried her hands at the 
sink and prepared to give Betty a piece 
of her mind; but just then there was a 
rap at the door and she went, instead, 
to let in brisk, black-eyed little Mrs. 
Lee, the president of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. She had several 
magazines and a package under her arm. 

Betty languidly sat up and extended 
a limp hand as Mrs. Lee greeted her, 
saying, ‘‘I need your help.” 

Rather indifferently at first but with 
growing interest Betty listened as Mrs. 
Lee told her how they needed her at the 
missionary meetings to furnish inspiring 
music, and especially wanted her at the 
mite box offering in September to give 
“A Mite Box Soliloquy.” She was to be 
sitting in a big box. ‘‘It’ll have to be a 
big one,’’ Aunt Patience murmured. 

Mrs. Lee left Betty a mite box, and 
Aunt Patience said she would take one, 
too, even if she was a Presbyterian; for 
Bob’s mother was a Methodist and Mrs. 
Lee’s stories of sick babies cared for, 
hospitals built, schools maintained and 
Bible women supported in many lands 
touched her kindly heart. 

Aunt Patience had to leave for her 
New England home on the day of the 
next meeting, but she laid out a dark blue 
dress of Betty’s that morning and baked 
until almost train time. She had prom- 
ised Bob that she would come back in the 
fall, but she had to go home to see how 
Aunt Mary was. 


One bright afternoon in September. _ 
Aunt Patience arrived back on the after- 


noon train. She took a taxi directly to 
(Continued on page 101) —> 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it.—Rev. 3:8. 


I MUST PRESS ON 


I must press on, remembering my desire, 
With eyes upturned to my own lofty goal! 
Each bitter disappointment must inspire 

My weary body and my restless soul. 

I must remember that all things worth while 
Demand a price of sacrifice, of pain. 

A troubled heart clothed in a gracious smile 
Will help to make unhappy losses gain! 


I must press on, with faith and hope and cheer, 
And let no obstacle cause me despair; 

I must withhold each hurt, restrain each tear, 
To the Great Source, for strength I must repair. 
So, let me feel rich gain at close of day, 

With steadfast hope to walk the victor’s way! 


— Dorothea L. Meredith. 


Problems Affecting Indian Christians 
“Many and varied are the problems which 
affect Indian Christians today. Whether 
we solve them at once or not, the urgent 
necessity is to adopt a proper Christian 
spirit and attitude in our approach to 
them. 

One problem, or group of problems, is 
what is known as denationalization. Our 
dress and style of living are extraneous to 
our country and beyond the means of 
many of us. Our music is neither Eastern 
nor Western. It is perhaps not even 
music! It is a hybrid product. Our pa- 
triotism is not of a high order. Our desire 
to ape the West is unlimited. Our knowl- 
edge of the social heritage of our country 
is meager. Our willingness to sacrifice, 
when necessary, the smaller good of our 
group for the larger good of our country 
- is still rare. If we do not look sharp there 
is danger of our city Christians becoming 
a sub-caste of the Anglo-Indians, and vil- 
lage Christians becoming a feeble imita- 
tion of an imitation. 

I am not saying that we should become 
provincial and narrowly nationalistic in 
our outlook. Far from it. Let us take 
from the West their scientific spirit, their 
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rational outlook on life, their laws of pub- 
lic health and sanitation, and their order- 
liness and sense of discipline, for these 
are matters which should not be the 
monopoly of any country. They are uni- 
versal in their scope. But from our own 
country let us take over such matters as 
fashions in dress, methods of food prepara- 
tion, styles of architecture, music, art and 
literary expression, and improve on them 
wherever necessary. 

A problem which particularly concerns 
our village Christians relates to discrim- 
ination of various kinds shown to them. 
We are all aware of them and I have no 
apology to offer on behalf of my non- 
Christian countrymen for the way in 
which they have treated low castes and 
outcastes and village Christians. I be- 
lieve that we, as an association, should do 
all that we can by friendly means to re- 
move the various disabilities to which our 
village brethren are still subjected. They, 
on their part, should give up unclean ways 
of living and organize themselves for edu- 
cation, employment and effective service. 

A problem which has been coming more 
and more to the forefront in recent years 
is that of mixed marriages; marriages be- 
tween Christian girls and non-Christian 
men. Thisis a problem of a vital character, 
both socially and religiously. It is pre- 
sumptuous to say that all such marriages 
lead to bad results. As a general rule, 
however, it may be said that mixed mar- 
riages place a greater strain on the parties 
concerned than do marriages within one’s 
own religious group. The question be- 
comes more complicated when children 
come into the home. 

If the girl has been brought up in a 
modern home, where she enjoys consider- 
able freedom, and her partner for life be- 
longs to an orthodox non-Christian family, 
the two ways of living will come into 
clash with each other. The Christian 
girl, moreover, loses many of her legal 
rights by marrying a non-Christian hus- 
band. 

In order to check mixed marriages we 
should educate our young men and 
women to look upon marriage as a sacred 
responsibility lasting through life. We 
should educate them regarding their re- 
sponsibility in the proper training of 
children. We should provide opportun- 
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ities for our young men and women to 
meet together and work together under 
proper supervision, enlisting the codpera- 
tion of school and college authorities and 
Christian associations. We should im- 
prove the quality of education for our 
boys and give them greater personal at- 
tention, so that their manner, speech and 
general behavior may be more acceptable 
to the girls than they now are. We should 
discourage expensive ways among girls 
and teach them to live a life of simplicity 
and quiet dignity. We should discourage 
the increasing tendency among our young 
men to marry European and Anglo- 
Indian girls, which deprives our girls of 
suitable young men. With the spread of 
education among non-Christian girls, the 
problem of mixed marriages will probably 
solve itself. 

The last problem to which I turn is that 
of expensive ways. This is closely related 
to the question of denationalization which 
we have considered earlier. In our revul- 
sion of feeling against the restrictions 
imposed upon us when we were still mem- 
bers of the non-Christian community, we 
have gone to the other extreme. We need 
to preach and practice the life of sim- 
plicity. We need also to remember that 
Scars we are in this world we are not 
of it. 

These problems can only be solved by 
individual heart-searching, proper home 
training, sound public opinion and{public 
sentiment, and effective organization. We 
need increasingly to bring the mind and 
spirit of Jesus Christ to bear upon every 
human problem, remembering that Jesus 
Christ is adequate for our age as he is for 
all ages. He is the same yesterday, today 
and forever. He gives us a security and 
foundation that cannot be shaken.”’ 

— Condensed from an article by E. Asir- 
vatham in the “Indian Christian Mes- 
senger.”’ 

Such articles as the one quoted above 
help us here on the home base more fully 
to realize some of the problems that con- 
front our workers on the field. 


The World Day of Prayer 

On the first Friday in Lent, March 8, 

the prayers of womanhood around the 

world will be raised to the Father of all. 
The topic of the meeting is ‘‘Bear Ye 
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One Another’s Burdens,” and prayer is 
asked for: The missionary enterprise and 
all who share therein; a quickened con- 
science toward the world’s burden bearers; 
courage to stand for the right, and willing- 
ness to accept the sacrifices involved for us 
all in the building of a better world; jus- 
tice and understanding between indi- 
viduals, classes, races and nations. 

Copies of the program may be secured 
from Branch depots of supplies at two 
cents each, two dollars per hundred. There . 
is a special program for young people at 
the same price and one for children at one 
cent each, seventy-five cents per hundred. 

“The roads that lead out from the 
house of prayer are the roads of service, 
the roads of love that carry one away from 
self and bring God’s power to meet men’s 
needs.” 


Bible Distributing Helped by Broadcasting 
In a recent issue we read of the broad- 
casting of songs by girls from our 
schools in China. Miss Mary E. Young 
writes of similar work being done in 
Korea. Especially she writes of “‘ The First 
All-Korean Girls High School Music 
Contest,’ which was sponsored by Ewha. 
College. Miss Young says, “It will be an 
annual affair. The program, including 
choruses, piano, vocal and violin solos, 
was pronounced a great success by all 
who attended or listened over the radio. 
Numbers were performed with surprising 
poise. All the music teachers in these 
schools are our own graduates, which 
makes the spirit of competition friendly 
and therefore of greater value. Crowds 
came. Some men among those turned 
away offered to pay triple the admission 
fee if only they might enter. ... The 
Sunday evening broadcasting of sacred 
music is being appreciated.” 

And the American Bible Society says: 
“The radio company in Tokyo has called 
on Christian ministers to broadcast some- 
thing on Christianity. Two of them have 
done so most effectively. We find that 
every time this is done we have more calls 
for Bibles in the Japan agency.” 


Midyear Meeting 

The midyear meeting of the Foreign and 
Home Departments will convene in the 
Orrington Hotel, Evanston, Ill., on March 
28. was 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


APRIL 
1 Coy, Martha and Hadden, G. Evelyn, India; 
aven, Norma B., Malaya; Jones, Jennie 
D., China; Moore, Helen G., Japan. 
Leadbeater, A. Evelyn, M.D., Korea; Rigg, 
Bessie E., India. 

6 Dove, Agnes C. W., Palmer, Pearl E. and 
Shannon, Mary E., India; Radley, Vena 
I., China; Stockwell, Grace L., Burma. 

7 Miller, Geneva E., China. 

8 Palmer, Florence K., India; Stahl, Ruth L., 
China. 

9 Harvey, Ruth M., Malaya; Livermore, 
Melva A., India; Turner, Mellony F., 
Bulgaria. 

10 Boyles, Helen E., Korea. 

11 Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Korea; Simonds, Mil- 
dred, India. 

12. Draper, Winifred F., Japan; Murray, Helen 
Grace, Mezico. 

13 Schlaefli, Trudy M., China. 

14 Reitz, Beulah H., Africa; Williamson, Iva 
M., China. 

15 Griffin, Pansy P., China. 

18 Kleiner, Clara E. and Palmer, Ethel M., 
India; Lane, Ortha May, China. 

19 Fearon, Dora C., China; Pider, Myrtle Z., 
Japan; Scholberg, Miriam R., India. 

20 Bording, Maren P., Korea; Hoath, Ruth, 
India. 

22 Robinson, Martha E., North Africa. 

25 Benson, Mildred O., Africa; Wheeler, L. 
Maude, China. 

27 Clark, Grace, Africa. 

28 Richey, Elizabeth H., China. 

29 Hutchens, Edna M., India; Marsh, Mabel, 
Malaya; Smith, Joy L. and Wells, Phoebe 
C., China. 

30 Masters, Florence F. and Naylor, Nell F., 
India. 


(Addresses given in the January FRIEND) 
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Personal Mention 


Miss Dora L. Nelson writes that she 
has been transferred from Godhra and is 
now at Webb Memorial Girls School, 
Baroda Residency, India. She writes: 
“The first retired Indian member of our 
annual conference has just passed away. 
He began work as a cook for a missionary 
and then studied for the ministry. He has 
closed his life with a large circle of friends 
all over this area. He has always reminded 
me of one of the old patriarchs.” 

Miss Emma M. Palm left China for 
furlough the first of February. She 
planned to go by way of Europe with Miss 
Pauline Westcott and Miss Frieda Staubli, 
making a stop of ten days in Palestine. 
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Miss Palm expects to reach her home in 
Sweden about the first of April. Her 
address will be Sangen, Hallefors, Sweden. 
Box 1723. 

Four India missionaries, home on fur- 
lough or sick leave, arrived in New York 
the last of January. They send their 
home addresses: Miss Nettie A. Bacon, 
Granada, Minn.; Miss Carlotta Hoffman, 
Williams, Ariz.; Miss Laura Bell, 510 
South Elm Street, Champaign, IIl.; Miss 
Elda Barry, 1411 Byron Street, Topeka, 
Kan. 

India Conference appointments show 
that Miss Mabel Morgan is stationed at 
Tandur, Deccan, India. Miss Laura Bell 
and Miss Lydia Christensen are granted 
furlough. Mzss Mabel Sheldon is stationed 
at Buxar, with her postoffice address 
Gajadharganj P. O., Buxar, Bihar, India. 

Mrs. John C. Shover, our secretary of 
young people’s work, has met with her 
second bereavement in a very short time. 
Her mother has been taken Home. Our 
sympathies are with this gallant worker. 

Miss Alice Means, well-known and be- 
loved missionary of Cincinnati Branch, 
has gone from India to the Better Land. 
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How Betty Kent Reduced 
(Continued from page 98) 

the church, for Mrs. Lee had written her 
that it was to be a big day for the mis- 
sionary society. As she slipped into a 
back seat she saw a slim figure in rose 
step from a large mite box on the floor 
and lead a procession of mite box holders 
through the aisles as they sang ‘‘We 
march to victory,’ and each dropped her 
box into the large one. 

Betty (for the radiant rose-colored 
figure was she) took her place at the 
piano while the district and auxiliary 
officers and members sang heartily, 
“Count your blessings,” and Mrs. Lee 
and the mite box secretary counted the 
money in the little boxes. Mrs. Lee could 
hardly keep her seat until the song was 
ended before springing to her feet. 
“Three hundred sixty-five dollars!’”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘And Mrs. Kent had one 
hundred nine dollars in her mite box!” 

Betty finally tore herself away from the 
admiring and approving group and she 
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and Aunt Patience walked happily home 
in the late afternoon sunshine. When 
they reached the cottage Aunt Patience 
looked with pleased surprise at the 
daintily set supper table. Fresh curtains 
fluttered at the windows and the rooms 
were fragrant with flowers. 

Betty put on a snow white apron over 
her rose-colored dress as Aunt Patience 
asked, “‘ Betty, where are your kimonos 
and your twenty-five pounds?” 

“My kimonos went to the rummage 
sale, and my twenty-five pounds went 
into my mite box,” laughed Betty as she 
ran to the door to meet Bob. “If anyone 
wants to reduce, the best way is to put 
the price of chocolates into a mite box.”’ 
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Achievements of the Young 
People’s Department 
(Continued from page 94) 
complishments possible is the large part 
of our task. Only a few of the eighty can 
be mentioned, but they are representative 

of the entire number. 

Miss Bertha Starkey writes joyously 
from Korea of her evangelistic work 
among the Japanese in Korea and Man- 
churia. 

In Kiukiang, China, Jenny Lind helps 
to supervise a group of students from our 
three schools, who conduct a free school 
for about eighty poor children at the 
church. : 

Marie Adams, Peiping, among her 
many other duties, is translating, adapt- 
ing, and preparing material for the young 
people’s league so that they may have 
such help as Epworth Leaguers have in 
America. The results have been so satis- 
factory that the National Committee of 
Religious Education has asked that it be 
published for use all over China. 

Ethel Wheelock, Kolar, India, accepted 
the “cut”’ believing that all things work 
together for good. When the Baby Fold 
which was her special joy was given up, 
she became kindergarten and boarding 
school superintendent. She made us love 
her little ‘‘chocolate drops’”’; and she is 
sharing with us now her joy in her larger 
family. 

From Japan, Alice Finlay writes, 
‘Mine is a glorious task, and you are hav- 
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ing a big share in it by your love, your 
gifts, and your prayers.” Alberta Sprowles, 
dean of Aoyama Gakuin Girls’ School, 
rejoiced in the celebration the past year 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the school. 

The Bean Milk Station in Peiping is 
reported by Alice Powell. Here they 
make and dispense bean milk for over 
forty babies. The afternoon clinics have 
grown to such proportions that they have 
had to add two members to their staff. 
A bath house for women and children has 
been made possible because there is a well 
near by. Thousand character classes are 
held for those who have had no oppor- 
tunity to go to school. 

Mary Deam, Manila, P. L., writes, 
‘There is such a satisfaction in work with 
the youth of every land.” 

The achievements of the department 
are cause for pride, but not selfish appre- 
ciation. The church, through its pastors 
and older members, the auxiliary with its 
consecrated women, have all helped us to 
work with the Master. 

If someone has great faith in you, 
In goals you can attain, 

If someone’s joyous hopes pursue 
Your way and never wane, 

Then, strangely, surely, you will find 
In all you say and 0, 

You keep that someone’s faith in mind 
And make those hopes come true. 


We are all working together for better 
achievements. Since we are building for 
the future, we rejoice with Miss Deam and 
many others who join the throng of young 
people who walk with the King. 


If you are going to plant for one year, plant 
grain. 

If you are going to plant for ten years, plant 
trees. 

If you are going to plant for one hundred 
years, plant men.—Chinese Proverb. 
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Happenings Here and There 


It is customary in. Europe to require 
a civil marriage ceremony before the 
religious service. This being largely for 
record, it is apt to be a drab affair, but 
the city of Antwerp has decided upon a 


reform. Three grades of weddings are _ 
performed at City Hall, the elaboration — 


depending upon the affluence of the 
groom and bride. There may be pals 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Some Girls and Stewardship 


One day there came through the mail 
to a stewardship secretary a square box, 
and upon opening it she found a lovely 
piece of cake. That stewardship secretary 
was not hungry, but she exclaimed with 
delight over that cake. Why? It was a 
layer cake —a three-layer cake — and 
one layer was green, and one was red, and 
one was purple. Looking at the card in 
the box made the donor known to her. 

Several days later this same secretary 
had another thrill. At a group meeting a 
dear young friend held in her hand a tiny 
pill box and allowed the secretary to 
peep at its contents. This friend had 
been ill and one of her group of girls had 
sent her the pill box containing three 
pellets — one green, one red and one 
purple, with suggestion as to the dosage. 

But this stewardship secretary was not 
yet through with her surprises. At 
another meeting, a box of perfumed bath 
salts was handed her containing three 
packages — one green, one red, and one 
purple — with this note: “The girls wish 
you to have one of these foryour bathroom 
as a symbol that stewardship perfumes all 
of life.”’ 

And this is the story. A group of girls 
meet every Monday night at their coun- 
sellor’s home, arrange themselves com- 
fortably on chairs and floor as is most con- 
venient, and talk together of stewardship, 
around their lighted stewardship candles. 
The nucleus of this group was a Sunday 
school class who asked to be allowed to go 
to their teacher’s home once each week to 
talk about their joys and problems. It 
has now (about a year later) become a 
stewardship group with girls from six 
churches. So vitally interested are they in 
their “walk with the King,” that they 
eagerly plan for this meeting. After a 
potluck supper, the girls light their 
candles, and then in an atmosphere of un- 
hurried peace and quiet they think and 


talk and pray. Each girl has a green note- 
book to which is attached a purple pencil; 
this they call their “prayer notebook,”’ 
and in it they write down the prayer sub- 
jects for the coming week. One column is 
for the date of the prayer, another for the 
date when the prayer is answered. 

What do they talk about? The vic- 
tories obtained; the strengthened faith; 
the assurance of their Father’s care and 
guidance; the new meaning of prayer; the 
people with whom they come in contact; 
their increased interest in others, and their 
answered prayers. 

If Timothy could see the works and 
faith of this group would he not say, “Let 
no man despise thy youth, but be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity’? 

The influence of this group must be felt 
wherever these precious young stewards 
go; in whatever they undertake “in His 
Name,” and as they daily and hourly 
‘walk with their King.” These girls have 
placed their colors at the topmost mast 
and only eternity will show the extent of 
their stewardship; only the God whom 
they serve with their gifts, their person- 
alities, their prayers, can measure the re- 
sults of their service to him. 

The suggested March method is that 
similar groups may find their way into the 
homes and hearts of many stewardship 
counsellors. 


“Thou wilt light my candle. ...’”’ Thus assured 
I shall go forward through this unknown land; 
The way can never grow too dark, too long, 

For I shall bear Thy light within my hand. 


— Grace Noll Crowell. 


Definite Objects for Intercession. 

On the Field; That the girls over there 
may “‘walk with the King.” 

At the Home Base; For special wisdom 
for the Home Department as it plans 
the program for the ensuing year. 
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Love is the greatest thing that God can give us, for himself is love; and it is the greatest thing 
we can give to God, for it will also give ourselves, and carry with it all thatis ours. The apostle 
calls it the bond of perfection; it is the old, and it is the new; it is the great commandment, and 
it is all the commandments; for it is the fulfilling of the law. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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Goals 

THE HARE and the tortoise, in the 
familiar old fable, set out to be good. 
Several important characteristics of each 
animal were displayed as they worked 
toward that goal. We might never have 
known how swift the hare was, nor how 
faithful the tortoise was, had there been 
no goal set. 

There are Standard Bearer. societies 
who have been working faithfully since 
the beginning of the missionary year to 
reach the ten goals in our Standard of 
Excellence. Every group has a chart 
picturing the idea that the girls of the 
different races are walking together to- 
ward a better world. On that chart are 
the goals with a place for a little check- 
mark when the goal is reached. The 
checkmarks in place indicate that some- 
one has been faithful. The financial goal 
cannot be marked until near the end of 
the year, by many societies. How many 
societies are there who checked one or 
two of the goals then went to sleep to rest 
for awhile? Perhaps the chart was lost, 
or perhaps no one was made responsible 
for keeping it up to date as a reminder 
of the definite objectives for the year. 

No goal chart is meant to be a burden 
or a time-killing device, any more than 
a yardstick is a hindrance in measuring 
distance, or a pint measure a “‘kinder- 
garten method” when handling liquids. 
It is encouraging to measure progress in 
any form, and the chart should remind 
us of successes as well as of need for more 
effort. 

This is a year when each goal is very 
important. Times have been hard. Our 
conference superintendent said she be- 
lieved that only half the girls in her con- 
ference would be able to pay the Standard 
Bearer dues. On the other hand, the need 
on the field is greater. It is up to the 
societies who can meet their financial goal 
to do the very best they can to make up 
for conditions in this conference. 

After all, in this thrilling task, who 
would be content to do less than her best? 
If each one measured up to this goal of 
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doing her best the failure would be taken 
care of. Have you ever noticed that when 
you do your very best and fail, other cir- 
cumstances seem to take care of the 
failure? The person content with less 
than her best wonders why luck is always 
against her, for compensating circum- 
stances do not seem to help. There are 
many ways of saying the same thing: 
“God helps those who help themselves,” 
“Luck means Pluck,” etc. If you think 
one of the goals on the chart is impossible 
for you to attain, try to think of a new 
untried way of accomplishing the task. 
Ours is a society known for doing the 
impossible. Does your group have that 
spirit? 
* * * 

When my mother was delirious in her 
last illness, I was watching by her bed- 
side, and heard her say, ‘‘ Mystery.” I 
thought she was thinking of heavenly 
things. Soon, however, her tangled 
thoughts expressed themselves, and she 
said ‘‘Mystery Daughter.”’ It was at the 
Christmas time, and she had sent a greet- 
ing gift to her Mystery Daughter. It 
touched me deeply that a plan which our 
department was promoting should be in 
her mind at that time. All these years, 
her interest in the missionary society and 
in any activity that meant bringing folks 
to Jesus was the great motive force of her 
church activity, and she influenced many 
daughters to accept those same values. 

If you have not tried the Mystery 
Missionary Mother plan, why not use it 
from now till the end of the year to draw 
more closely together the missionary- 
minded women and the girls of your 
church? What does it profit, if we gain 
the values of religion for ourselves and do 
not help someone else to realize those 
values? Certainly the idea of Christian, 
through the ages, implied one who was 


eager to share the gospel with others who _ 


in turn were impelled to share again.~ 
Christ understood that human values of 
love, and sharing, and pity, and sacrifice 


outweighed money in importance in the *r 


critical times of our Bek 


STUDENT 


National Cause and Cure of 
War Conference 

Over five hundred women are again 
meeting in Washington to study the 
Causes and Cures for War as they began 
doing in 1925, and specifically this year, 
the Price of Peace. It is the tenth annual 
conference, a meeting unique in being 
composed of delegates from eleven par- 
ticipating organizations, our Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference Committee on Women’s 
Work being one. 

At the opening session this year Carrie 
Chapman Catt, still beautiful and com- 
pelling although past seventy-five years 
of age, traced the origin and growth of the 
meeting. From the fright and bewilder- 
ment of ten years ago to the unified action 
and courage to face truth today, we have 
come a long way. I cannot help wonder- 
ing why women ever doubt their ability 
to change things in face of any odds. 

In 1931 we find the original aims of the 
conference replaced with these three: 

1. To build effective peace machinery. 

2. To reduce war machinery. 

3. To obtain guaranteed security 
against war for every nation. 

At this conference we find under con- 
sideration the logical next step in clear 
thinking — what is the price of peace? 

We hear many answers in the addresses 
and discussions. But unlike the first con- 
ference when some 257 causes for war 
were listed and many opposing ideas 
brought forth, this time the answers seem 
to be based on a common realization of 
facts. We begin to agree on essentials 
and that is important. 

Mrs. Roosevelt in addressing the group 
at the banquet said we must make war 
unprofitable for anyone. She stated that 
America, always adventurous, seemed 
about to adventure in a gesture for peace 
by joining the World Court, and that she 
thought all women hoped we would. 

Rabbi Mann of Chicago added that 
religion — not one, but all religion every- 
where — must boycott war. Let there be 
no more chaplains in any army. They 
are a camouflage to give divine sanction to 
slaughter. We must tell the truth about 
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war, he contends, the economic, socio 
logical and biological truth. 

Other speakers, one especially, Waldo 
Stephens, Lecturer on Government at 
Columbia University, stressed this as the 
price of peace: We need to concentrate 
all government agencies and bureaus into 
one department dealing with our inter- 
national policy, a state department rather 
than our army, navy and commerce pur- 
suing their own courses. We must give 
up some of our vested interests. We must 
take the United States out of commercial 
warfare; there is always pressure on gov- 
ernment to protect interests. Over and 
over again that note is sounded — the 
necessity for freeing ourselves from the 
entanglements of protecting American 
business and property abroad. That is a 
war irritant; let the company or group 
who choose to sell either goods or ideas 
count that one of its business risks and not 
look to tax-supported marines to protect 
them. It would be cheaper were the gov- 
ernment even to pay for their losses than 
to support an army and navy for such 
emergencies. 

Then we must give up some of our past 
traditions and superstitions. We must 
be willing to give up our nationalistic 
attitude, our isolationist policy, our race 
superiority feeling and be willing to com- 
promise and codperate with the other 
nations in their efforts to secure peace. 
We must extend authority to lay embargo 
whenever necessary and get over the 
dread fear of unconstitutionality. Re- 
peatedly we hear that we must be willing 
to throw our weight into the balance of 
the only peace machinery we have — the 
League of Nations and the World Court— 
and stop pretending we can help without 
really helping. We are far too great a 
world power not to hinder when we with- 
hold our support for selfish reasons. 

With high sounding resolutions far too 
frequently the outcome of conferences, it 
is thrilling to see these groups working 
with practical detailed information about 
treaties, pacts and petitions and studying 
sore spots in world affairs and informing 

(Continued on page 107) 
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With Our Heart as Your Own Heart 


When the fifty-eight Ambassadors of 
Goodwill left Japan, a beautiful scene that 
will be long remembered took place. As 
the ‘‘Tenyo Maru,” the boat on which the 
dolls sailed, left Yokohama harbor, thou- 
sands of children were singing a farewell 
song to them. Long streamers of brightly 
colored paper stretched from the hands of 
the children to the steamer, and as the 
boat sailed away the paper ribbons were 
drawn tighter and tighter and finally 
snapped in two. The loose ends floated in 
the air over the waters. 

The song that the children sang as they 
watched the boat with its precious cargo 
sail away towards America was written 
especially for the occasion by one of 
Japan’s well-known poets. This is the 
translation: 


FAREWELL, DOLLIES 
To Land of Stars from Land of Sun 
Our dollies sailing now 
With comely eyes as clear as dew, 
As open as your brow. 


Stretch out your little hands, O Joys, 
To those who welcome you; 

From hands o’erflowing with love will grow 
The friendship ever new. 


Now, with our heart as your own heart, 
Go over, dollies fair; 

And after ten d ays’ wind and wave, 
Spring will meet you there. 


And here is another verse, written by 
request as a greeting to the three million 
Japanese school children who, in 1927, 
sent a Christmas gift of beautiful dolls in 
response to a similar gift from American 
children at cherry blossom time. 


Frienps Across THE SEA 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 
Little sisters of Japan, 
Now is distance but a span — 
Love has brought our spirits near, 
We are there and you are here. 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Historical Data 


The Wesleyan Service Guild came into 
being in response to a need. Before the 
organization of the Guild, several inde- 
pendent groups of business women had 
been combining foreign and home mis- 
sionary work in a “unit”? organization, 
and had asked for official recognition for 
this form of union work. Independently 
and almost simultaneously there came to 
several missionary leaders a realization of 
the possibility of interesting business 
women in the larger program of the 
Church. Among these were Mrs. F. H. 
Clapp, Mrs. F. E. Clendenen, Miss 
Marion Lela Norris, Mrs. J. N. Reed, 
Mrs. Daniel Stecker, and Miss Helen 
Wesp, who formed the first Central Com- 
mittee. Under the leadership of Miss 
Norris, and through her self-sacrifice and 
untiring devotion, the Guild pioneered its 
way into a recognized place of influence 
and service. 

The thirteenth year of the Guild, which 
closed May 1, 1934, showed more than 
275 units with a membership of over 4000. 
More than $24,000 was given to the work 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society last year. Guild members pay 
dues to each society. 

But figures do not tell of the scores of 
business and professional women whose 
vision has been broadened in the fellow- 
ship of the Guild program which includes 
development of the spiritual life, oppor- 
tunities for world service, Christian citi- 
zenship and personal service, and social 
and recreational activities. No one can 
estimate the number of women holding 
responsible executive positions in business 


and the professions or the number of | 
women working in shops or factories or as” 


domestics whose interest has been directed 
toward church service rather than en- 


tirely toward business, social, political or 


ad 
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philanthropic activities outside of the 
Church. 

Mrs. Merle N. English, who, for many 
years had been active on the Central 
Committee which is the national govern- 
ing board of the Wesleyan Service Guild, 
assumed the national chairmanship in 
October of 1928. 

Marian V. THAYER, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Central Committee. 
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Junior Methods 
(Continued from page 106) 


Our sky of yesterday you see, 

Yet nearer still we twain shall be, 
For science, childhood’s fairy, stands 
With new wonders in her hands. 


Soon we shall see your very faces, 
Note your gayety and graces, 
Hear your laughter that rejoices, 
Listen for your gentle voices. 


We shall know your tender hearts, 
We shall revel in your arts; 

You shall help us live for beauty, 
And the loveliness of duty. 


In the other each shall find 
Something strong and true to bind 
Firmer, till the years shall cease, 
Our never-broken bond of peace. 


Then at last good will shall go 
Farther than the radio. 

And love, where space was once a bar, 
Shall follow thought from star to star. 
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Student Work 
(Continued from page 108) 

themselves on every phase of this world 
problem. It is fortunate that this prob- 
lem does not permit of the typical Amer- 
ican escape — passing a law; machinery 
for codrdinated social action between indi- 
viduals and nations we must have, but the 
will to do must not lag behind. Education 
is the only sure way of accomplishment 
and it does change environment and hu- 
man nature. It is gratifying to recognize 
here a saving patience in the long and 
wearying process of changing people’s 
minds. 

Women have at their best taken this 
way and we must not be any longer de- 
luded by such goals as evangelizing the 
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world in our generation. If we need such 
a promise to spur us we are immature. 
Great social changes come with greater 
sympathy and understanding — and that 
spreads slowly, but it is sure. Let us be 
willing to give everything to this great 
cause of humanity, realizing what this 
one effort has accomplished in ten years, 
yet willing to work out something that 
later generations will carry on and reap 
the harvest from. We must keep on bom- 
barding our congressmen with petitions 
and telegrams, keep studying and think- 
ing — and learn to live and understand 
other peoples, and respect their point of 
view. These are the thoughts in our 
minds as we sit at this conference — with 
one day more before us as this goes to the 
Frienp. We must unify our efforts more 
and more with those who believe in peace 
and keep discussing, writing and teaching 
the outlawry of war. 
EvizaABetH L. WAHRENBROCK. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 102) 
and decorations and carpets; or there 
may be less elaboration. But even for 
those who cannot afford to pay anything, 
some effort is made to add attractiveness. 


Pilgrim housewives are credited with 
discovering the affinity of pumpkins for 
pie crust. The Indians, who planted 
pumpkins between rows of maize, used 
them only for feeding their animals, we are 
told. Just what animals they had we are 
not informed. 

An editorial in a London paper says 
that an apron is no longer a humble badge 
of serviture. Since wealthy women have 
returned to the kitchen, -aprons have 
developed style and beauty. There is even 
a correct apron for every particular task 
or social function. 


The people of the United States are the 
most voracious newspaper readers in the 
world, we are informed. Nearly forty mil- 
lion copies are printed every day on close 
to eight hundred million pages. The total 
number of periodical publications in the 
United States amounts to 23,000, against 
2,500 in Great Britain, the second country 
on the list. 
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Around the World With the Young People’s Missionaries 


A Moprern ARAB GIRL 


Miss Frances Roberds (Baltimore Branch) 
writes from Constantine, Algeria: — We have a 
new girl, not really a child, but seventeen years 
old. It is our custom to accept only small chil- 
dren, though there is no rule against taking older 
girls. As I have told you, Arab girls have no 
liberty. They are heavily veiled and shut up, 
and usually are married at thirteen or fourteen. 
An Arab girl with uncovered face is supposed to 
be of bad character. 

Although there are practically no schools in 
this country for the education of these girls, some 
of them have taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to learn and to free themselves if there is 
any possibility at all. They follow the law as to 
the wearing of a veil, but wear as small a one as 
possible and leave it off whenever there is a 
chance. The more advanced girls of Algiers and 
Tunis have discarded veils, but Constantine 
women are behind in this development. They 
never go out without wearing a black cape which 
covers them entirely. 

This girl is from a town near here. Unlike 
most of our children she comes from arich family. 
Her father married two wives. The first was a 
civilized girl who brought up her children in 
more-or-less modern fashion. The second was a 
raw native, who kept her family in the familiar 
Arab style, sitting on the floor and going about 
veiled. The father died. 

The progressive mother sent her son to school, 
where he made good progress and secured a place 
of importance as a commercial agent. When 
their mother died, the girl had to go to live with 
the other wife. The young man has looked after 
her and given her partial liberty but he has been 
held back by the other mother and the Arab 
community. 

In other words, he follows the letter of the law. 
He buys her modern clothes but asks her to wear 
a veil when she goes out. When he takes her on 
trips she wears her veil at first but tucks it in 
her suitcase as soon as she gets out of town. She 
has not had the advantage of school, but speaks 
good French. 

Why did he bring her here, do you ask? Be- 
cause the other mother does not like civilized 
ways and tries to make her sit and sleep on the 
floor and live in her fashion. The brother, too, 
prefers his soup served on a table. He heard of 
our home and brought her here. 

Miss Loveless did not think it wise to take in 
an older girl, especially one with plenty of money, 
for fear of difficulties with our older girls, who are 
of sensitive and jealous nature. But the poor 
distracted brother was so insistent that it was 
decided to try her for a time. 

She is unique in that she has partial liberty. 
She is ‘‘spoiled to death.” She cannot read or 
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write, and so finds it difficult to occupy her time. 
And at the base she is a real Moslem. She is 
affectionate and generous and insists on going 
to church with us, though she hasn’t the least 
idea what it is all about. 

She is a special case, but interesting because 
she represents the new Arab girl. She says there 
are hundreds like herself who go about in Euro- 
pean clothes in other cities and who are quite 
modern, but who guard their veils at home. Her 
brother does not wish her to go out very much 
and is careful that she is well accompanied when 
she does go. 


How Some Missionaries Live 

Miss Faye Robinson (New England) writes from 
Chinkiang, China: — Perhaps some of the Stand- 
ard Bearers would like to know about our every- 
day life. In the cities where mission work is 
carried on homes are provided for the missionary 
families and there is always a home, usually near 
the girls’ school, for the W. F. M.S. missionaries. 
In the home in which I live we are particularly 
fortunate in having a group of missionaries who 
are very congenial. 

Some of you may think we are extravagant 
in the use of servants, but let me say that when 
help is as cheap as it is, it is a far wiser use of 
our time to hire our work done and do other 
lines of work for which we are fitted and for 
which we have come to this land. 

For our family of six we seem to have many 
servants. Our cook does only the marketing and 
cooking. The boy cleans downstairs, waits on 
table, washes and irons table linen, bath and bed 
linen (the heavy pieces). The gardener helps him 
with the washing, besides mowing the grass on 
our big lawn, takes care of the flowers, of which 
we have not a few, and also keeps us supplied 
with vegetables that we can eat raw, such as 
radishes, lettuce, carrots, tomatoes, cabbage, 
beets and sweet peppers, which we can’t buy on 
the street. Then there are two women who do 
our bedroom work, care for the bathrooms, mend 
and wash our underclothes and are efficient 
enough to do some sewing. 

Our water supply comes from a cistern and 
well, and every drop that we drink must be = 
boiled and filtered. All bath and wash water 4 
must be carried upstairs by the gardener, for we < 
do not have modern plumbing as you do. In the . 
kitchen we burn soft coal; when I lived in}Wuhu “! 
we found that wood was cheaper there. Pred 

In the dining room we have a big stove in 
which we burn hard coal. In the living room = — 
there is a fireplace which is a great joy tousand ~*~ 
our friends. Tn our own rooms we have stoves 
that we use in the coldest weather. ie Se) 

What do we eat? Much the same as you, only 
that we have a wider variety of vegetables a 
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fruits. Sometimes we do long for real good milk 
and butter. We use margarine, which I never 
dreamed I could use, but it’s not so bad. Our milk 
has to be boiled and either is very thin or else it 
sometimes gets diluted with bean milk. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN PERU 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry (Northwestern Branch) 
writes from Lima High School:— Our enrollment 
is growing by leaps and bounds, This year’s en- 
rollment is ninety more than last year’s. This 
growth is partly due to the fact that we now have 
accredited standing in the government school 
system of Peru, so that a Lima High School 
graduate may now enter any university here with- 
out taking entrance examinations. d 

Of course our fine new building is also respon- 
sible for our growth. Visitors are a daily occur- 
rence, and how they do exclaim over the build- 
ing! In plans for the fourth centennial of the 
founding of the city of Lima, in January, pam- 
phlets were gotten out for the convenience of 
tourists. Among the prominent places they were 
advised to see, Lima High School was listed, a dis- 
tinction attained by few schools. 

This year we have had splendid opportunities 
of making our auditorium a cultural center. 
Through great good luck we succeeded in spon- 
soring a concert for school children given by a 
well-known Chilean pianist who was making a 
tour of South America. In the future we hope to 
have the privilege of sponsoring children’s con- 
certs by artists who come through Lima, in this 
way contributing to the cultural education of 
those beyond our classrooms. 

Dr. Howard, a well-known Argentine lecturer 
who prepares the way for religious evangelism, 
has just finished a series of lectures in our audi- 
torium. So Lima High School’s sphere of influence 
is growing. 


In MancHovukuo 


Miss Bertha Starkey (Cincinnati Branch) and 
Miss Kitajima have made a trip to this new coun- 
try, of which Miss Eloise Smith, Miss Starkey’s 
co-worker in the social center for Japanese at 
Seoul, Korea, writes:— Here we are at Mukden. 
Just think that four years ago we had no church 
here and that it was merely a preaching place. 
Now there is a fine red brick church, the money 
for which was furnished entirely by local Chris- 
tians. 

I’m sure we shall all be greatly impressed by 
the work being done by Mrs. Tanaka, our 
pastor’s wife and a graduate of Kwassui, our mis- 
sion school in Nagasaki. Since the establishment 
of Manchoukuo Mrs. Tanaka has felt keenly 
that the Japanese ought to do something positive 
and definite for the Manchoukuoans. Being im- 
pressed by the fact that Kwassui, her alma mater, 
was founded by our American Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society for the benefit of Japanese 

irls, she conceived the idea of a similar school 
or Manchurian girls. 

Mrs. Tanaka suggested this project to the All- 
Manchuria Japanese Women’s Association and 
was delighted when they took it up enthusi- 
astically. Different means were used to raise 
money, such as selling towels and stationery, not 
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to speak of soliciting personal gifts of money. 
The school building is the former home of a Chi- 
nese official —a very fine large place built 
around a court, with a foreign house at the back. 
The Manchoukuo government has given the 


.school a perpetual lease of this home, so now the 


object toward which Mrs. Tanaka, the principal, 
is working is endowment for the school. 

As we are guided about this institution, we 
find sixty cute children in the kindergarten and 
fifty bright-looking Manchurian girls in the 
school, all the teachers being Manchoukuoans 
with the exception of Mrs. Tanaka and one of the 
kindergarten teachers. 

You ask as to the nature of the school. It is 
industrial, as the stocking-knitting machines and 
the home economics equipment will testify. 

At the chapel service, the talks given by Miss 
Starkey and Kitajima San are translated by a 
Manchurian teacher who was educated in Japan. 
There is a fine spirit in this school, and such a 
friendly atmosphere. 


Tue Wrona CoMPpLExION 


Miss Margaret Hermiston (New England 
Branch) writes from Delhi, India: — Rosie was 
married just over a year ago. Jacob, her hus- 
band, saw her on Saturday and married her on 
Sunday. But he had taken too fleeting a glance. 
Now he says he doesn’t like her color, for he is 
much fairer than she. 

Six months after the marriage he put her out 
and all our pleadings were of no avail; he refused 
point-blank to take her back. We put her in a 
home for women. 

Within a month he began inquiring for another 
wife. He wrote to one person that he wanted a 
teacher and she must be fair! How he thought 
he could marry again with a wife living I don’t 
know, for he is not an ignorant man. 

However, Hindu and Mohammedan influences 
are strong. It is easy for a Hindu or a Moham- 
medan to get another wife. Jacob works with 
Hindus and Mohammedans more than with 
Christians and was probably influenced by them. 
But he soon found his mistake. 

Still he wouldn’t take Rosie — dark-skinned 
Rosie — back. Nor would he give her an allow- 
ance. Not till we threatened him with court 
proceedings did he yield. 

Then he wrote Rosie a letter, saying, ‘‘The 
house is yours. Why should we live separately?” 
There was much more along this line. 

So Rosie is back. She never wanted to leave 
her home, poor girl. But she is merely a servant 
in the house. He never gives her any money and 
he buys all the supplies himself. 

Now something along another line. The All- 
India W. C. T. U. convention has just closed. 
It was held in Delhi, at the lovely new head- 
quarters which were formally opened a week ago 
by her Excellency, the Countess of Willingdon, 
wife of the viceroy. She was exceedingly gracious, 
as she always is. After the speaking she went 
around the different stalls at the Fancy Sale and 
bought something from each one. I had books 
and pictures, and she bought two pictures. 

The new president is the wife of Bishop Chi- 
tambar, and is the first Indian lady to hold the 
office, I think. 
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Tue Lure or OPEN Doors 


Miss Edith Fredericks (New York Branch) of 
Kiukiang, China, said in a recent address: —Many 
doors are opening and some of them lead straight 
to the heart of Christ. Through these doors the 
young people of China are passing, drawn by the 
lure of the door which opens to new opportunities. 

A teacher of religious education in Baldwin 
School decided to accept a position in the home 
of Governor Shung of Kiangsi, teaching his chil- 
dren. The children have been in Baldwin School 
because the governor considered it the best school 
for them. Now the teacher tutors them and cares 
for them outside school hours. 

The governor is not a Christian and had re- 
fused to let his children go to church. The 
understanding was that they should go to 
Baldwin but should not take religion. On Sunday 
the teacher told the governor that she wished to 
go to church in the morning, as had always been 
her custom. He said she might go and suggested 
that she take the children along; they would at 
least be out of mischief. Now they go regularly 
every Sunday with their tutor — these children 
who had never before been allowed a hymnal or 
a Bible. There is a steady influence in that home 
and it is showing in many ways. 

The New Life Movement continues and is now 
in many places being handed over to the pupils 
in the schools. Most of the work has been defi- 
nitely planned for Sundays. Rulison School had 
a group of about thirty girls registered in the 
local bureau. A section of the city has been 
assigned to them, where they are supposed to 
go into the homes to visit and to teach sanitation, 
hygiene and kindred topics. The first Sunday 
they were stationed along the streets to see that 
people did not expectorate, that they kept to the 
left in walking and in traffic, that coats were on 
and buttoned. Teachers are trying to help the 
students realize that they go as Christians, to love 
and to serve. They meet for prayer before 
starting out, a teacher with each group. 

Students of three schools, both boys and girls, 
are working together in a People’s School at the 
church. Ninety people, all from the poor families 
about, are enrolled in eight classes. Students of 
the three schools contributed toward the furni- 
ture and equipment. 


One Bia Famity 

Miss Alice Finlay (Cincinnati) wrote from 
Kagoshima, Japan: — This (November 23) 1s 
Japanese Thanksgiving Day, when the first and 
best of the rice harvest is offered to the emperor. 
All the schools have a holiday, so our kinder- 
garten is quiet. It is just a year since I started 
on my journey back to Japan. 

It has been a hard year in many ways, for 
narrow nationalistic tendencies affect the life of 
the people. Personally I have felt no change 
and our kindergarten was never more popular 
than at present. I am continually thankful for 
this and ask you to pray with me that the many 
contacts we have through our children may be 
paths leading hearts to the Prince of Peace. 

Last week six thousand soldiers came to our 
city for military maneuvers and were entertained 
in homes all over the city. Again I felt, as I 
often do, that Japan is like one big family. The 
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day before they came we were having our 
woman’s Bible class. When we were singing the 
opening hymns one dear woman chose ‘‘God be 
with you till me meet again.” She saw our 
surprise and said she and her husband had been 
practicing it so they could sing it for their soldier 
guests when they started away. It is Christian 
homes like hers that are the hope of our work. 


A Hiego Grape TRAINING SCHOOL 


Miss Ruth M. Harvey (Minneapolis Branch) 
wrote from Singapore, Malaya:— For the first 
time since I have been in Eveland Seminary I 
have a group of girls who are all taking the regular 
course of study, and I have all my classes in the 
morning. You may remember that at first we 
tried to care for some college students along with 
the seminary girls, but that didn’t work. The 
girls who graduated in January had all been 
teaching in the mornings, and we had classes in 
the afternoon, after dinner and before breakfast. 
It was the only way to get things started, and the 
four were really superior girls. 

They set the standard as to the kind of stu- 
dents we wanted and gradually I have been able 
to work around to the place where we have all 
our classes in the morning. We are allowing 
none of the girls to teach or do any outside work 
in the morning. Some teach in the afternoon and 
I’m glad to have them do that. 

All our girls have passed the Senior Cambridge 
examinations. This is the only training school 
that I know of in this part of the world with so 
high an entrance requirement. 

Two of the girls who graduated last January 
are teaching in one of our mission schools. The 
other two are assistant superintendents of our 
two largest boarding schools — Nind Home and 
Shellabear Hall. 


Tue FounprEr’s Day Exuisit 


Miss Zola Payne (Northwestern Branch) writes 
from Pyengyang, Korea: — This fall has been 
wonderful. We have had some of the most gor- 
geous sunsets. One night the sky seemed to be 
on fire — not just a rosy glow, but a glorious red 
over the entire heavens. I have moved from the 
hospital and live next door with Dr. Cutler. 
I have the upstairs porch and can look to the 
north, east and west, so it has been my privilege 
to see sunsets and sunrises, both. 

One of the girls’ schools put on an unique 
exhibit on their Founder’s Day. Heretofore it 
has always been of their own handiwork, but this 
time it was of things Korean. There were many 
old pictures and screens, embroidered and 
painted on silk and satin. Some of these depicted 
history of hundreds of years ago. One screen was 
five hundred years old. Another had belonged 
to the Yi Dynasty —to the household of the 
last emperor. 

There were official robes and masks and coats 
of mail, old helmets and weapons. There were 
many pictures of old hehe and many 
things taken from the old to such as water 
bottles, spoons, mirrors, coins, pipes, flint, amber, 
jade and coral ornaments, Koryu pottery and 
bronze lunch boxes, dressing cases (forerunners 
of our compacts), old charms and so on. 

One of th 


e most interesting exhibits was the 
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tiles — some from five hundred to two thousand 
years old. Many of these had wonderful designs 
and others had a marvelous glaze, which is still 
smooth after all these years. 


In THE Unton Hospiran 


Miss Alice A. Wilcox (Northwestern Branch) 
writes from the Union Hospital at Foochow, 
China: — One of our babies, born two weeks 
before, was going home. The father, a military 
man, and others of the family had come to escort 
the mother and the precious son. 

Baby, dressed in his nice silk coat and cap and 
wrapped in a red silk baby quilt, lay on the bed 
waiting for the doctor’s final call. Beside him lay 
a full-size sheathed sword. Superstition? This 
was to serve the double purpose of keeping evil 
spirits away and also standing as an emblem to 
assist him to grow strong and become a warrior. 
Military-minded, indeed! There is much yet for 
a gospel of love to accomplish. 

Many lovely little girl babies born in the 
hospital and at home are named Hang-die, or 
“Lead Little Brother,’’ meaning ““We hope the 
next will be a boy.” There is not much desire for 
girls in this country, yet they are expected to do 
the hardest work besides bearing babies. 


Av THE SocraAL-EVANGELISTIC CENTER 


Miss Gwendoline Narbeth (Philadelphia Branch) 
writes of her life in Constantine, Algeria:— You 
ask for my daily program, but we don’t have 
any daily program, our work is so varied. 

On Sunday I teach a class in Sunday school at 
nine; French church, at which I play the organ, 
at ten; dinner, and then we have a large evangel- 
istic Sunday school class here at the house at one 
o’clock. They range in age from two to fourteen 
or so, and come from the Moslem homes of the 
town. They sing hymns very nicely and have 
memorized a good deal of Scripture, and learn 
stories. ; 

At two-thirty comes the Arab’ church service 
where | again play the organ. At three-thirty we 
have the graduate girls from the Home here at 
the house for tea and a meeting — Epworth 
League and Y. W. G. A. on alternate weeks. At 
five-thirty comes the evangelistic meeting at the 
French church. If I am not too tired I go and 
play for them, and if I am too tired they sing 
without the organ. 

On Tuesdays, from twelve to two, is visitation 
at the hospital. On Wednesday afternoons I 
teach the teacher-training class in preparation 
for the following Sunday. (These are the French 
women; Miss Loveless teaches the teachers of the 
Arab school.) After the class comes the French 
prayer meeting. 

Thursday morning I have a class of Moslem 
children for knitting, followed by singing and a 
message. Thursday afternoon a class of tiny 
mites for sewing, followed by hymns and story. 
Miss Webb has the older girls for mending and 
Bible work. On Friday afternoon comes our 
woman’s missionary society, of the Arab church, 
where we sew for the poor and each one in turn 
brings a message. On Saturday afternoon I have 
a mothercraft class for older girls — bathing 
dressing and feeding babies and their general 
care and welfare. 
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All our classes are in Arabic except the French 
prayer meeting and teacher-training class, Ep- 
worth League and Y. W. C. A., which are in 
French. 

In between whiles we do everything under the 
sun: look after sick women and children, comfort 
those in suffering, find work for those who have 
none, get children into the government schools, 
get people to the various government hospitals 
and free clinics for treatment, go out to villages 
and search birth certificates for people who have 
scant information and can’t get any satisfaction 
from the officials, try to arrange matters between 
man and wife in quarrels, to avoid divorce, take a 
woman and children into the house in case of a 
divorce and try to arrange things for her to go 
back, visit in the homes and do all we can to help 
the sick and the suffering and the ignorant, and 
to minister to them and to try to show them that 
God loves them and longs to save them. 

There is nothing definite about our work. We 
are called evangelists but we have scarcely any 
opportunity to ‘‘evangelize”’ in the usual sense 
of the word. We just live day by day, ministering 
to the folks as we believe our Master would, were 
he here. 

Miss Webb and I have a great deal to do with 
the big girls who have left the girls’ home and are 
working in town. They come to us for help and 
advice and whenever they are free they just pop 
an for a bit of ‘‘home” and affection. That is our 
ife. : 
As we run about it sometimes all seems futile, 
but as we look back we feel that the Master is 
satisfied that we loved the people and did what 
we could for them. 


An Unusvuau Way or TEACHING HyGIENE 


Miss Wilhelmina Shields (Northwestern Branch) 
writes from Nyadirt, South Rhodesia: — I’ve just 
come back from a hygiene class. And where do 
you think that we had it? At the cemetery. 

The scholars and teachers had been thinking 
it would be ‘‘good hygiene”’ to clean it up, for 
the long grass has sprawled all over it and given 
it a most neglected air. 

I thought it was a fine lesson, only the fires of 
dry grass were too hot for comfort. 

This message in Today for August has spoken 
to me: 

“Life gets so choked with busy living, 
Kindness so lost in fussy giving, 
That love slips by unseen. 

I want to make a quiet place 

Where those I love can see God’s face.” 
That is really the longing of my heart — that 
they may find him. 


WorkKING Witu CHINESE GIRLS 


Miss Elsie Reik (Northwestern Branch) writes 
from Hwa Nan College, Foochow, China: — We 
are opening a new department, offering two years 
of work to girls who wish primary education and 
home economics. This is for girls who have had 
some teaching experience and wish to have a 
fresh bit of study and inspiration. 

The leaven of education and Christianity is 
slowly penetrating this old lump of Chinese 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ORIENT 
Kisaran, Sumatra, December 4, 1984. 


I had no thought but that I should be back 
before this, but no one can understand, from the 
home land, how long it takes to see the work if it 
is to be done at all intelligently. 

I have had a very wonderful experience in see- 
ing all our work in the Philippines, not only in 
large centers but through the provinces and in 
remote barrios. We were surrounded by loyal 
and loving friends who were so kind that as our 
boat sailed away I felt I was leaving friends, not 
only among the missionaries but among the 
Filipinos as well. 

I cannot take time in this letter to tell you of 
our trip to South China. We traveled to Sienyu, 
Hinghwa, Hongkong, Futsing and Foochow, 
piloted by one of Cincinnati Branch’s mission- 
aries. 

My experiences on boats will form a story in 
itself as I traveled by coastwise steamer, with the 
monsoon blowing and our little vessel bobbing 
about on the troubled waters. But I have so far 
been spared any seasickness, for which I devoutly 
give thanks. Mrs, Baker and I separated at 
Hongkong and we sailed out of the beautiful 
harbor together, as she went to Shanghai to go 
into West China and I to Singapore to visit 
Malaya and Sumatra. 

Malaya and Sumatra are very beautiful. The 
climate is not so hot as the Philippines and does 
not vary from day to day. One can drive over 
roads as fine as we have in the States, up the 
peninsula to Penang. I visited every station, 
staying about two days in each. Rubber planta- 
tions, groves of oil palms, sections of jungle, 
beautiful views of the sea, and people of many 
nations on the roads and in the churches. 
Malays, Tamils, Chinese and Sikhs were on every 
hand. One missionary said, ‘‘Malaya has the 
greatest experiment in brotherhood to be found 
anywhere in the world.” 

And now I am writing from Sumatra, the sec- 
ond largest island in the world, Borneo being the 
first. I have visited jungle stations where the 
people walked for hours to come to the services. 
They are Batak people, some of whom have been 
Christians but a short time. They love to sing, 
and their voices are beautiful as they sing the 
Christian hymns. 

With Miss Chadwick I went to the places 
where the Rhenish Mission is carrying on its 
work. The German people in the Rhine Valley 
provide the funds. It was a sight I shall never 
forget, to see the roads filled with people going to 
church. The large church at Balige was full, 
women in bare feet sat with interested faces 
through a two-hour service. It touches me so 
deeply that I cannot keep back the tears as I see 
how God is working among the million and a 
half of people in this island. 

We must not falter in our work as missionary 
women of the Methodist Church. The fields are 
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still white to the harvest and Christ’s footsteps 
are on the roadways of the world and on the 
jungle paths. The missionaries are devoted, 
loyal women. They are giving their best, in every 
field that I have seen. I honor and respect them 
more than I ever did before, if that is possible. 
Mrs. C. C. PEALE, 
Branch Corresponding Secretary. 


A District CELEBRATION oF FounpERS’ Day 

In Columbus District, Ohio Conference, per- 
suading our auxiliaries — fifty in all—to ob- 
serve Founders’ Day with a special program in 
their meetings was a bit difficult. To meet the 
need, several years ago we inaugurated the plan 
of a District Founders’ Day meeting. 

We tried luncheon, dinner, afternoon, and eve- 
ning meetings; presented programs honoring the 
original founders, district founders, auxiliary 
founders and oldest members, all with varying 
success. 

The past six years we have combined Founders’ 
Day with Group Meetings. The latter are really 
our spring rally and midyear check-up. It is an 
all day meeting, one day of the week in which 
March twenty-third occurs. The meeting opens 
at 9.45 in the hostess church, selected from many 
invitations at the annual meeting. 

A quiet quarter hour with soft music, followed 
by a devotional service with a deeply spiritual 
note, gives the atmosphere desired for the meet- 
ing. We have messages from district officers and 
those special secretaries who prefer to speak to 
the combined groups. 

After this group leaders go into conferences 
with all present belonging to their respective 
groups. Here the presidents, treasurers, young 
people’s and children’s leaders and other leaders _ 
of departments in auxiliaries work out their 
problems and exchange beneficial plans. 

Into these meetings, moving from one group to 
another, go those district officers and special 
secretaries who have some special message for 
each. In particular the district secretary of field 
support, in the smaller group, gets much better 
reaction to her plea that every auxiliary be re- 
sponsible for at least one piece of special work, 
than she could in the larger meeting. This part 
of the program is worked out in a way to bring 
best results and varies from year to year. 

An inexpensive luncheon is served by the 
hostess church. At 1.80 p.m., we assemble for 
what we term our Founders’ Day meeting, but 
come feeling that the morning meeting has shown ™ 
our appreciation of the heritage we have re- 3 
ceived from the Founders. 

At this session we always have an inspiring os 
address by one of our missionaries. Frequently ~ 
some of our Branch officers are with us; from 
them we get the latest news from the field and 
from the home base. mi A ae 

Also the Woman’s Missionary FRrmnp is- — 
brought before us, sometimes by demonstration, ~~ 
sometimes by an appealing story from a recent 
number, and again by a resume of most valuabl 
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value of the Frienp and to emphasize the fact 
that no member of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society can afford to be without it; also 
that it is a real travel magazine and of great edu- 
cational value to those interested in knowing 
something of other countries, whether or not they 
care for the missionary motive. 

Of course an offering is taken and this meets 
all expense in connection with the meeting. 

1 in all, we consider our Annual Founders’ 
Day Meeting one of the most worthwhile spon- 
sored by the Columbus District. 

Mrs. C. B. Smrra, 
District President. 
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Columbia River Branch 
Prepared by Mrs. May Mair Forrest 
Branch Secretary of Literature 
Tae News Sue Micut Have Sent 

I am sorry not to have an article ready in time 
for this issue. News I might have sent included: 

Midyear meeting in Rose City Park Church, 
Portland, on April 9 will feature Korean mission- 
ary work and the fiftieth anniversary. 

Miss Marie Church will be especially honored. 
She expects to return to Ewha High School in 
Seoul in May. Beautiful pictures are to be 
among the gifts for schoolrooms and dormitories. 
With six missionaries on furlough an exceptional 
privilege is in store for those who may attend. 

The first quarter’s reports show increases in 
finances and a number of new organizations. 

Mrs. H. M. LeSourd’s visit to eight college 
centers in February (this is written in January) 
will bring opportunity to hear our national stu- 
dent secretary. Missionary women have planned 
teas and luncheons as time permits, with student 
conferences as their first thought. Kappa Phi 
chapters are sharing the time of their national 
sponsor. 

Columbia River Branch has increased attend- 
ance at quarterly programs by using more pub- 
licity and giving awards for large delegations. A 
discussion of methods has proved popular on 
many programs. 

Our need is a planned cultivation of churches 
not yet organized for W. F. M.S. work. With 
many zeros removed last year we hope to con- 
tinue the advance so that doors will open to many 
women in our Branch. 

May the year bring a clearer vision as we look 
at the world and the cross, as in our beautiful 


poster. 
Mrs. W. R. Corrman, 


Branch President . 


Eprror1aL Notes 

We, the Columbia River Branch, dwellers in 
the far northwest, that land of golden sunsets, of 
snow-clad mountains, of pine- and fir-covered 
hills, of vast orchards, of myriad fragrant roses 
and beauties of nature innumerable meeting the 
eye at every turn — we, the so-called ‘‘Woolly 
Westerners,” send greeting to our sister Branches. 
We also acknowledge recent favors from Balti- 
more Branch. 

The holidays are now a matter of history. 
Hectic they may be, but fruitful of rich and last- 
ing ts. As members of the Woman’s Foreign 
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Missionary Society, if the real spirit of the birth- 
day of our Christ has permeated our hearts, it is 
with renewed zeal that we push forward through 
nena door which we are assured no man can 
shut. 

To retain the interest of veteran members, to 
strengthen that of newly enlisted ones and to 
attract the many women on our church lists who 
are as yet not interested — this should be the aim 
of the officers of each auxiliary. 

What better way to vitalize your programs 
than to build them around our magazines? A 
clean, concise concept of our work cannot fail to 
fire hearts anew with missionary zeal and to 
arouse the uninterested ones to a sense of their 
duty and loss. 

What a vista of knowledge is unrolled before 
us in our literature! Geography, history, man- 
ners and customs of other people; stories of 
human interest; knowledge of the increasing of 
the borders of the kingdom of our Lord! 

By no means of secondary importance is the 
growing consciousness of our own soul’s satisfac- 
tion and development in the consciousness of the 
fact that we are having a part, though small, as 
we endeavor to obey the command of our Great 
Commander, ‘‘Go ye.” 

As the Ides of March draw nigh, that month in 
which we celebrate the birthday of our own or- 
ganization, we are trusting that the goals so 
optimistically set at our Branch Annuals will have 
been accomplished. 

Our late Bishop Matthew Hughes left in our 
memory a beautiful sermon on going the second 
mile. May every strong auxiliary go the second 
mile! You can; will you? 

If your faith is weak, read and absorb these 
beautiful lines by Grace Noll Crowell and go for- 
ward in his strength and light. 

“THou Witt Lieut My Canpin’”’ 
(Psalms 18: 38) 
Lord, it is dark, the road is long to go; 
T lift an unlit candle in the night. 
Behold it, Lord, within my upraised hand; 
Touch it to flame with Thine own heavenly light. 


This slender waxen thing that is my faith — 
Fire it, Lord, with some divine white spark, 
Until its circle, widening at my feet, 

Will make my certain way across the dark. 


“Thou wilt light my candle...’’ Thus assured 
I shall go forward through this unknown land; 
The way can never grow too dark, too long, 
For I shall bear Thy light within my hand. 

— Quoted from ‘‘Christian Herald.” 


+9 <BiI IRD + 
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(Continued from page 111) 
civilization. I, who have been here twelve years, 
see many changes. 

I have often been thankful that my lot here 
has been cast among girls and not with boys: 
I know I am not fair to Chinese boys, but their 
temperaments and their problems find no_re- 
sponse in me at all. The Chinese man has had 
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The Study 


Monta: April. 

Program: Youth and Christian Missions. 

“Out of the blue” came the plans for one of the 
great advances within the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, a generation after its work 
began. From the beginning there had been a few 
auxiliaries made up of young women, particu- 
larly within the colleges of our church, but they 
were classed with the “grown-ups” and were 
without special guidance or objectives, save as 
some Branches appointed superintendents for 
young people. Then, on January 24, 1901, Miss 
Clara M. Cushman organized a group of girls in 
Southbridge, Massachusetts into a circle which 
she called Standard Bearers. The plans caught 
at the imagination and were quickly followed in 
other places, far and near. In 1902 the General 
Executive Committee made the Standard Bearers 
a national organization and elected a superin- 
tendent of young people’s work to gather the 
“teen-age” girls into it and to promote the 
young women’s auxiliaries for older girls. 

The objectives of the new work were twofold: 
first, to reach our own girls. Youth is a golden 
age, too often drifting into gray self-centered 
womanhood. To bring our daughters into a new 
and conscious partnership with Christ in the 
work for which he gave his life, to give them wide 
horizons and hopes in the few and precious years 
of girlhood were justification for all the effort. 
But this was linked with desire that Christ should 
be made known to girls the world around, of 
whatever name and tongue, and that the two 
should work together for the Kingdom. 

Beyond the dreams of the founder, this is being 
accomplished! Nobly have “our girls” re- 
sponded. No one knows how many have, during 
the years, had a place in Standard Bearer ranks, 
for they are transients, with hundreds each year 
graduating into senior organization to go on to 
wider usefulness. In 1922, the banner year, 
81,628 were enrolled and their gifts were $207,758. 
In 1909, the first year their gifts were reported 
separately, they amounted to $50,500. The ag- 
gregate since an is approximately three and a 
quarter million dollars. 

At first their receipts were expended for mis- 
cellaneous objectives, scholarships, orphans, 
Bible women, etc., but soon they were privileged 
to have direct support of missionaries. Today 
they proudly claim eighty as their very own. 
Numbers of these are, indeed, former Standard 
Bearers who caught the vision of service in those 
happy days ‘‘under the pennant.” By their 
special Thank-Offerings they have erected, or 
helped to make possible, buildings for missions. 
One of the earliest was Clara Swain Hospital in 
Bareilly. Isabella Thoburn College, Aoyama Jo 
Gakko, Kwassui, Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 
Baby Folds in India, Fords for evangelists, sup- 
port for Christian literature and Library Service 
come from their generous hands. Most notable, 
perhaps, is the noble building which now houses 
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Lima Girls High School, the only evangelical 
school of that rank in all Peru or in hundreds of 
miles on the western coast of the continent. To 
that they gave $120,000. 

Do you seek thrilling adventure? Then follow 
the missionaries supported by the young people 
and see with your own eyes the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. They are in every field of the 
Church and through their consecrated lives and 
work God is being made known in varied min- 
istries. The “Y. P.” missionaries of one Branch 
alone serve in China, India, Korea, Africa, South 
America and the Philippines. Among them are 
educators, evangelists, doctors and nurses. They 
serve on the faculties of Isabella Thoburn, Ginling 
and Hwa Nan Colleges and in the Union Christian 
University of West China, from which the first 
Chinese girls graduated less than a decade ago. 
Wonderful history is in the making where they 
are. They support, too, Miss Carol Chen, Ph.D., 
who refused to accept the title of president of 
Hwa Nan, but who serves her Alma Mater today, 
graciously and unassumingly adding new luster to 
its fame and ‘beloved of all,’’ as her American 
associate “Y.P.” missionary says. 

One, during the last year, passed terrifying 
days in isolated Yenping during the recent revo- 
lution in Fukien Province. But back again she 
went to serve another day. Still another was in 
the earthquake zone in India and was sent to the 
relief of Muzaffarpur, where the buildings were 
utterly destroyed. Fortunately such experiences 
are few and far between. You will find numbers 
in schools, one each in Keen School, Tientsin, 
founded by Clara Cushman; in Peiping, where 
lovely Mary Porter opened the first outpost of 
the Society in North China; in Hinghwa and 
Yenping, China, in Poona and Arrah, and Basim, 
India; in Lima, South America, and Nyadiri, 
Africa. 

One of the senior missionaries gives much time 
to producing Christian literature for India. An 
evangelist who spent one hundred and fifty days 
in camp and travel last year preached in one 
hundred and fifty villages, gave talks illustrated 
by stereopticon and found ways of making Christ 
real to the hearts of men and women and little 
children. Another, who has more than a third of 
the Christian women in her conference in her 
district, finds their eagerness for the Message 
very great. Out of her slender means she has 
provided a little hostel for Christian girls so they 
may be able to attend school. In far West China 
a new missionary pictures a mothers’ meeting 
where she helps a cheerful little Bible woman 
with “A group of country women clad in clean 
blue linen and little three-inch-long embroidered 
shoes, wearing their beautiful black hair comb: 


straight back from their faces, all eagerly drink-— =1 


ing in everything that is said, and then singing. 
A great many have never an | before and the 
result is ‘fearful and wonderful,’ but precious,” 
she adds. : oe 
As the years pass, these “Y.P.” missionaries _ 
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see young women in other lands catch the vision 
of Christ and his service for mankind and set 
their own feet upon the pathway to make him 
known the world around. Today they in turn are 
sending others to distant places. China’s “‘for- 
eign” mission calls to the heroic and they answer, 
“Here, Lord.’’ Japanese women send workers 
into Korea, Manchuria and other places. One of 
the latest adventurers is Peggy Chavez, who 
toox a ten-day journey to far Buenos Aires and 
spent years in training that she might serve her 
own Peru. 


I sing the song of a new dawn waking, 
A new wind shaking the children of men. 

I say the hearts that are nigh to breaking 
Shall leap with gladness and live again. 

Over the woe of the world appalling, 
Wild and sweet as a bugle cry, 

Sudden IJ hear a new voice calling — 

“Beauty is nigh!” 
— Angela Morgan. 
“And the beauty of the Lord our God shall 
be upon them.” 


Dear Reader: If you have no Standard Bearer 
company in your church will you not question 
yourself, “Why?” and be unsatisfied until the 
girls of your circle have a part in bringing beauty 
to the world? 

Program Helps. Read articles and Overseas 
Mail in this Frr=np. Consult files of Frrenp. 

Mrs. G. W. IsHam. 


en ed 


How It All Began 


A Demonstration for Founders’ Day 


Setting. The living room in Mrs. Janes’s home. 
She sits there sewing or reading. A knock sounds 
at the door and she rises to admit Mrs. Walker. 


Mrs. Janes: Good morning, Mrs. Walker. I’m 
glad to see you. Come right in and take off your 
wraps and sit awhile. 

Mrs. Walker: Thank you. I will just loosen my 
coat, for I came over to ask you to go to the noon 
lunch and meeting of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society with me. 

Mrs. Janes: Thank you, Mrs. Walker. I ap- 
preciate the invitation, but I think I really don’t 
care to go. To tell you the truth, I haven’t any 
use for foreign missions. There is plenty to do at 
home. There are too many of these foreigners 
running around in this country, anyhow. I’d like 
to see them all sent back to their own countries 
where they belong. Here they are taking the 
work from our own people who need it. - 

Mrs. Walker: You are right in saying there is 
much to do at home, but ile we are doing that 
we must not forget that Christ said, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” It sometimes seems to me as though, 
because we have not obeyed his last command to 
go, he has brought them to us, saying, ‘Tell 
them of me, or perish yourselves.” And then, 
too, Mrs. Janes, we must remember that at one 
time we were all of us foreigners. Even the Pil- 
grim Fathers were not Americans. You know 
America is called the melting pot of the nations 
of the world. 

Mrs. Janes: Well, that’s what I say. It’s 
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enough for us to try to melt them, and we can’t 
half do it. That’s where my sympathies go. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society gets my 
money. 

Mrs. Walker: Oh, you belong to the home so- 
ciety, do you? 

Mrs. Janes: Well, no, I don’t belong. I’m not a 
joiner, but I help them. Not long ago Mrs. 
Neeley came to see me and begged for some 
money for the home where so many poor children 
are supported, and I gave her fifty cents. There 
are too many of those poor children to be taken 
care of by other folks. I believe in birth control. 
That’s one reason why I don’t believe in your 
foreign missions. Take that China, for instance. 
Mrs. Wilson — she’s a member of your society, 
isn’t she? Well, she brought me a copy of that 
Magazine of yours, the Woman’s MIssIONARY 
FRienp, and said she hoped I’d take it. 

Mrs. Walker: Mrs. Wilson is always trying to 
interest others in missionary work. Didn’t you 
read it? It is one of the most interesting maga- 
zines that I know. 

Mrs. Janes: Read it? Mercy, no! The picture 
on the cover was enough for me. Babies, babies, 
babies all over it — little Chinese babies crying, 
“‘Can’t you help us?” I just couldn’t sleep a wink 
that night. There were babies all over the walls 
of my room. Why don’t they practice birth con- 
trol and stop having babies? Half of them die 
before they are a year old, and they kill off the 
girl babies. I’ve read about that. And there is 
that river that goes on a rampage every year or 
two and drowns thousands of them. And famine 
and disease kill thousands more. It’s no use to 
try to do anything for them. I tell you again, 
Mrs. Walker, they ought to have birth control 
and until they do it’s no use talking to me. I 
don’t believe in your Foreign Missionary Society 
and I’m not going to your meeting! 

Mrs. Walker: Please don’t be so hasty, Mrs. 
Janes. Let me tell you how our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society came to be organized, what it 
has done and is doing. You are not too busy to 
listen to a story, are you? 

Mrs. Janes: I might as well let you tell me now 
as any time. I suppose you won’t be satisfied till 
you free your mind. But I tell you you are wast- 
ing your breath. It won’t do one bit of good. My 
mind is set against that Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. It is just throwing money away 
on those heathen people. 

Mrs. Walker: Very well; I won’t urge you to 
join, but I want to tell you something about it. 
Many years ago our Parent Board of Foreign 
Missions was organized. Missionaries were sent 
out and their wives accompanied them. But the 
wives were not expected to be missionaries. They 
were only to take care of their own families and 
their homes. There’s just one of them whom I 
want to tell you about. He was William Butler, 
sent to open a mission in India in 1856. He soon 
found that he couldn’t do any work among the 
women of the orient. And it was just as impos- 
sible for him to help the girls. It was against their 
custom for men outside of the family to speak 
with women. So missionaries’ wives began to 
gather the children on their verandahs and teach 
them. Many of the children were orphans and 
Mrs. Butler began to take them into her home. 
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She really started an orphanage there. A little 
pock-marked, half-blind girl was the first she took 
in. After the Mutiny, little orphan girls were 
brought by the cartload and dumped at Dr. 
Butler’s door. That was the start of the Bareilly 
Orphanage that has been in existence ever since. 
Mrs. Janes: Didn’t they have any doctors? 
Why were the babies left to die in the streets? 
Mrs. Walker: No, there were no doctors, no 
orphans’ homes, no hospitals, no churches. 
Mrs. Janes: The idea! Such dreadful folks! 
So cruel and ignorant! I haven’t any use for them. 
Mrs. Walker: 1t does seem awful and that was 
what aroused Dr. and Mrs. Butler to see the 
need for single women as missionaries. To have 
them, there must be a woman’s missionary so- 
ciety at home. When they came home after 
nine years in India, they vainly tried to arouse 
the interest of the women of their church for their 
sisters across the sea who needed their help. Then 
the Parkers came home on furlough and visited 
the Butlers. The two women got their heads 
together and, to make a long story short, they 
finally got an invitation to speak at an afternoon 
meeting in the vestry of Tremont Street Church, 
Boston, on March 23, 1869. Women from 
twenty-six churches were invited, but that day 
there was a terrific rainstorm, so severe that the 
church sexton didn’t even unlock the church 


door. Only six women ventured out and they, . 


with Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Parker, huddled in 
the doorway until the sexton was found and the 
door unlocked. They entered the cold vestry — 
six women and two Spirit-filled missionaries. 
What could they do? 

Mrs. Janes: I'd say they’d better give it up 
and go home. Just eight of them and the rain 
pouring. They must have been soaked! 

Mrs. Walker: What they did do, in prayer and 
faith, was to start the organization of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. Another 
meeting was called for the next week, and again 
it rained. But over twenty women came and 
adopted a constitution and elected officers. They 
soon decided that they needed a magazine to cir- 
culate among the women and arouse interest. 
An editor was found, one of the women advanced 
money to start it and the Frrenp was published. 
All these years it has been a beacon of light to our 
women and has paid its own way. 

Then they decided to send a missionary. The 
question arose of how to provide for her salary 
and expenses and Mrs. Flanders, one of the six, 
said, ‘‘We women will walk the streets of Boston 
in calico dresses if necessary, but that money 
must and will be raised.” Such faith as that 
could not fail and two missionaries were sent to 
India — Isabella Thoburn and Dr. Clara Swain. 
The school which Miss Thoburn started has been 
operating ever since, and in time became a col- 
lege — the first one for women in all Asia. 

Mrs. Janes: That’s exceedingly interesting. 
You had a missionary from China at the church 
a little while ago, didn’t you? I didn’t go to hear 
her, but now I wish I had. Did your society 
send her? 

Mrs. Walker: Yes—and India and China 
were only the beginning of the work. I wish I 
could go on and tell you about our success in 
Japan and Italy and Africa and Burma andKorea 
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and South America and the Philippines. I could 
tell you of evangelistic work and schools and 
hospitals. I could tell you of Bible women going 
from place to place to tell of the love of Christ; of 
the Sunday schools and little churches founded 
here and there; of the devotion and sacrifices of 
the nationals themselves; of their giving out of 
their poverty, so that others may hear of Jesus. 

O Mrs. Janes, isn’t it marvellous how that 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, begun with 
six local women and two missionary wives, has 
developed into eleven Branches that reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific! 

But I have talked a long time and it is nearly 
time for that lunch. I must go. 

Mrs. Janes: Wait just a minute, Mrs. Walker. 
While you have been talking I have been thinking 
of my girlhood home and my father and mother. 
They were always helping the unfortunate. Why, 
my home was part of that underground railway 
to help runaway slaves to find their way to 
Canada. I’m ashamed of myself, that I have 
grown so selfish! I’ll go with you; and I'll join 
the society, too, this very day! (Both put on 
wraps and go out.) 

(Note: No stage directions are given, but it will 
be seen that action can be interspersed, to break 
up any monotony. A more informal style of 
conversation may be substituted, if desired. This 
is a good way to ‘‘get across” the facts concern- 
ing the organization of the Society.) 
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life his own way for so long that he takes himself 

too seriously and altogether too much for granted. 

He expects the world of women and children to 

run at his beck and call. I havea fiendish delight 

in sometimes asserting myself in the presence of 

the Chinese male. I did much travelling on 

crowded third-class trams in Shanghai this 

summer. Always the men in this section crowd 

in and out, pushing the women, who are so much 

smaller and more frail, to the side. But I am 

stronger, so I push in return — and great is the 

surprise of the man who cannot just climb on or 

climb off from the tram because a mere woman 

blocks his way! a. 
It is much more of a joy to work with Chinese Ni « 

girls, for they know the meaning of the term 

discipline. A Chinese boy is master of all he 

surveys with almost everyone in the household 

and has no idea of discipline until he gets to a 

Christian school. It takes some time for him to 

adjust himself to the idea that the school is con- 

ducted not to suit him but with very different 

ideas. This either makes him or breaks him. 
Girls are much more amenable to discipline. 

They have always given up to the men in the 

family, so know something of giving up to each 

other. They live together much more easily than _ 

do a group of boys It has always seemed to me — 

that the girls have much more of a sense of humor : 

about themselves than do the boys. * oe 
- Note: — See also articles in this issue b 

Tirsgaard (Northwestern Branch) and Aza 

Peet (New York Branch). Other letters 

expected to appear next month, “a 


MARCH 

When March arrives in Japan we begin to 
feel a distinct rise in temperature, though 
winter is not wholly gone and there may 
even be more snow 

The third of March i is the Girls’ Festival— 
perhaps better known as the Doll Festival. 
It is the day on which small figures dressed 
in gorgeous robes, representing emperors 
and empresses, court ladies and noted his- 
toric characters, dre arranged on a special 
stand with from three to five tiers. These 
figures are truly works-of art and many of 
them are handed down from generation to 
generation. The children of the household 
and their little friends are solemnly ushered 
into the room and are delighted, as children 
would naturally be, by the display. Of 
course these dolls are not to be played with, 
but a slight concession has been made to the 
girls by allowing ordinary dolls meant to be 
played with to be placed on the floor at the 
foot of the sacred stand. 

In its origin this making of special figures 
was connected with superstition rather than 
with any idea of an artistic display. The 
little models of their own forms were made 
by the people of ancient Japan so that they, 
instead of themselves, might bear the brunt 
of any misfortune which might befall. 
About three hundred forty years ago this 
idea was lost and the dolls were artistically 
made to represent the great men and women 
of the time. The observance of the Doll 
Festival began about three hundred forty 
years ago. 

On March 6 the girls again have their 
innings, celebrating the birthday of the 
empress. All Japanese schoolgirls have a 
holiday, while the boys are kept hard at 
work with their lessons. 

The time of the vernal equinox is the oc- 
casion for the worship of the Imperial An- 
cestors, a court ceremony said to date back 
to the time of the Emperor Jimmu. This is 
the week during the course of which those 
who have won eternal life ferry the souls of 
the dead across the dark river to the other 
shore. — Condensed from | TA . Tokyo Calendar.” 


We Quore From Tue Indian Witness: The 
English papers tell of a recent meeting between 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 
Both of these distinguished medical missionaries 
are known throughout the world for their pioneer 
work. Weare told that they began talking about 
the different types of diseases which they en- 
counter in their widely separated fields, Labrador 
and Africa. But they soon got on to other topics 
and Sir Wilfred began telling of the difficulties he 
encounters with his reindeer in Labrador, while 
Dr. Schweitzer told of the troubles he has with 
his goats, some of which his neighbors steal while 

others are victims of poisonous snakes. Telling of 
the conversation, Dr. Schweitzer is reported to 
have said, ‘We found we were not talking as 
doctors, but as farmers.” ‘ 


Tae Maaazinn Funp Is keeping the small 
staff of the editorial office working overtime, but 
the workers rejoice in the number of magazines 
which are being sent out. The report from De- 
cember 27 through January 23 is: 


Five from Ellisburg, N. Y.; four each from 
Middletown, N. Y. and Wilkinsburg (South 
Avenue), Pa.; three each from Marquette, Mich., 
Chariton, Iowa, Nardin, Okla., Santa Ana, Calif.; 
two each from St. Albans, Vt., Port Byron, N. Y., 
Wilmington, Del., Vandergrift, Pa., Linton, Ind., 
Brainerd, Minn., Girard, Kans., Pueblo, Colo., 
Lexington, Nebr. 


From the following, one each: 

Stratford, Conn. Greenfield, Lynn (South 
Street), and Florence, Mass. Houlton, Me. 
Springfield, South Shaftsbury and Rutland, Vt. 
Manchester (St. Paul’s), N. H 

Jersey City, Washington é B.) and Trenton, 
N. J. Huntington, Lawrence, Champlain, 
Rouses Point, Waterville, Binghamton (Tab- 
ernacle), N yack and Conifer, N. Y. 

Middletown and Dover, Del. Greenville, 
James Chapel, Perryopolis, Beaver, Somerfield 
and Pittsburg (Emory), Pa. 

Greensboro and Frederick, Md. 

Cincinnati (Hillsboro Round Table and Win- 
ton Place), bios Ae Perry, Pemberville, 
Amboy, Youngstown eet Hillsboro, 
Columbus (Third Avenue), Akron, Canal Fulton, 
Sardinia and Columbus, Ohio. 

Manitowoc, Wauwatosa, Madison, Sharon and 
Oconto Falls, Wis. Ackeret Chapel, Mt. Leb- 
anon, Etna Green, Marion, Prairie Chapel, Fort 
Branch, Edinburg, St. Louis Crossing, Bethel, 
French Lick, Indianapolis (Shelby Street), 
Brownsville, North Webster and Hebron, Ind. 
Milford, Sturgis, Greenville, Pompeii and Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Chicago, Iliopolis, El Paso, Blue 
Mound, North Prairie, Carrollton, Gillespie, 


Springfield (First), Hoyleton, Marion and 
Flora, Ill. 
Garden City, Mo. Iowa City, Atlantic, 


Waverly, Langdon, Estherville, Des Moines 
(Grace), Forest City and Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Huron, 8. D. Drayton and Devil’s Lake, 
N. D. Breckenridge, Minneapolis (Calvary), 
Lake City and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dresden, Syracuse, Lincoln, Belleville, White 
City, Garden City, Belpre, Sterling, Bushton, 
Stafford and Attica, Kans. Fort Worth, Tex. 
La Junta, Colo. Papillion, North Bend and 
Stanton, Nebr. 

Los Angeles (Montebello), Sacramento (Wes- 
ley), Salinas, North Sacramento and Lompoc, 

alif. 


Wendell, Idaho. 


* * 


Tuere Is A New Boox which you will want to 
read. It is ‘‘American Family,” by Faith Bald- 
win. Faith Baldwin is a granddaughter of Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, whose name is well known in the 
annals of China missions. Her story is fiction, 
but its historical allusions are accurate and her 
descriptions of life in China are based on a sym- 
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pathetic understanding natural to her inherit- 
ance. 

The story follows the imaginary Condit family 
through three generations. Tobias Condit took 
his wife to China on a clipper ship — the same on 
which the author’s grandfather sailed in 1862. 
Their son David lived a life torn between love of 
his native China with the call of her need in his 
ears, and loyalty to his wife, who hated the land. 

It is an unusual book, most readable and with 
an understanding that has been but seldom ac- 
corded the American missionary. 

“American Family” is published by Farrar 
and Rinehart, Murray Hill, New York City. It 
may be obtained at bookstores for two dollars 


a copy. ee ie 


Aut Rep And To Bu Reap. This is the pub- 
lisher’s plan for the celebration of March as 
“FrireEND Month.” A packet of helps and sug- 
gestions- will be sent to each auxiliary as far as 
names of officers or key women have been re- 
ported. If any society does not receive such a 
packet early in March, a letter to the’ pub- 
lisher, Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., will bring one. 

Make March really a Frimnp month. Use all 
the helps Miss Bailey provides (red and other- 
wise) and add to them your own ingenuity to gain 
renewals and new subscribers. (See the inside of 
the back cover page for additional announce- 
ment.) 

Get the Frrenp read and get it away from all 
suggestions of danger that it may be “‘in the red.” 

* * * 


We Are AwAreE THAT we repeat ourselves 
quite often, but you know that’s the only way to 
reach everybody’s eyes. So here it is again. 

If you send a magazine to a missionary and 
haven’t let the editor know about it, please take 
a postcard and direct it to Miss E. A. Merrill, 
103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. On the card 
please tell what magazine you send, to whom, 
and with what issue you began sending. 

And here’s something else. If you sent a maga- 
zine last year and have received a bright yellow 
postcard asking if you will continue sending for 
another year, please answer either ‘‘Yes” or 
“No.” The editor can only guess what you are 
doing if you send no reply, and guesses do not 
make accurate records and prevent duplications. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


March 


The Mystery Box 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


1. What about the unemployment problem 
in China? 


2. Chinese young people are doing what? 

3. What is the Chinese girl’s criticism of 
communism? 

4. What unforgettable statement did a young 
American make? 

5. It would be a remarkable thing for an 
American interne to do, but the Japanese did it; 
what? 

_ 6. What good is done by the Wayside Pul- 
pit? 

7. How does the young people’s dene 
of our Society help the W. F. M. S8.? 

8. Briefly tell how the young woman turned 
from Buddhism to Christ. 

9. Give one of the problems affecting Indian 
Christians and a suggestion as to meeting it. 

10. What will draw together the missionary- 
minded women and the girls of the church? 

11. What do modern Arab women and girls 
do about wearing veils? 

12, Kwassui reproduced in Manchoukuo; tell 
about it. 

13. Why didn’t he want to keep Rosie? 

14. The door to the governor’s home opened 
to a Christian teacher and she entered it; tell 
the story. 

15. Why was there a sword by the baby? 

16. In what does she have ‘‘a fiendish delight’’? 

17. What were the two objectives in the or- 
ganization of the Standard Bearers? 

18. A young people’s missionary in West 
China; what does she write? 

19. How did the Doll Festival of Japan have 
its origin? 

20. ‘Not as doctors but as farmers’’; tell the 
story. 

21. The same poem quoted by two contribu- 
tors this month; who are they? 

22. Repeat the poem alluded to in No. 21. 
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WANTED 


Church groups and women’s clubs to send for a 
free copy of the amusing and instructive “Game 
of English.” 

This game is based on the nationally known 
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and women to “brush up” their English. 
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The Dawn of Conscience and Day of Peace 


By DR. RAYMOND L. 


Dr. JAMEs H. Breastep, the noted 
archeologist, has written a challenging 
book entitled ‘‘The Dawn of Conscience’’* 
in which he traces the earliest evidences of 
moral conviction and the beginnings of a 
social conscience in mankind. 

The earliest civilization was in the 
valley of the Nile. It is here, Dr. Breasted 
has discovered, that men first became 
aware of the challenge of voices within and 
began to express moral sentiments and 
to catch the vision of social responsibility. 

There is in the Oriental Institute at the 
University of Chicago the body of a man 
taken from a desert tomb in Egypt, who 
lived more than 5500 years ago. He had 
no written language but was somewhat 
civilized. He had organized government, 
a primitive religion, made earthen vessels 
and used weapons. But he was unmoral. 
There is no evidence that he distin- 
guished between right and wrong or had 
a sense of social justice. His gods laid 
no moral requirements upon him. He 
was not troubled by the voice of con- 
science. 

The earliest evidence, according to Dr. 
Breasted, of the recognition of moral dis- 
tinctions is found in an inscription cele- 
brating the supremacy of Memphis which 
was written about 3500 B.C. In this an- 
cient document social judgments are ex- 
pressed for the first time. Some conduct 
is approved and some is disapproved. One 
statement as translated by Dr. Breasted 
reads, “‘Life is given to the peaceful, to 
the one bearing peace, and death is given 
to the guilty.” This is the first time that 
the idea of good and evil is mentioned in 
history. Here are the first faint rays of 
the dawn of conscience. 

Man had lived on the earth for tens of 


* “The Dawn of Conscience” by James Henry 
Breasted. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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thousands of years struggling for life 
against nature. In contests with his fellow 
men he took whatever he was strong 
enough to wrest from them by force. But 
a new stage of development arose with the 
dawn of conscience and the recognition of 
inner values. The age of peace and of 
character began when men first in a lim- 
ited way distinguished right from wrong. 

It is only within this generation that 
scholars like Dr. Breasted have learned to 
read the ancient monuments that tell the 
marvelous story of the genesis and devel- 
opment of ethical character. It began 
with the recognition that war and con- 
quest were wrong, that might does not 
make right, that “life is given to the 
peaceful.” 

The sense of social justice that is the 
basis of moral development was entirely 
lacking before this time in Egypt and 
did not appear in other countries until 
centuries later. Men have gone forward 
slowly and hesitantly from that early be- 
ginning. Progress has not been uniform. 
The ideal grew, had setbacks, became stag- 
nant and then developed again. Practice 
has always lagged far behind the vision of 
the great leaders. 

The ideal of substituting right for force 
was given expression by the great ethical 
teachers of Egypt who lived at least a 
thousand years before the Hebrew mon- 
archy. They voiced a faith in a coming 
age of human happiness and justice. 

This ideal was given brief but practical 
expression by Ikhnaton in the fourteenth 
century B.C. His empire extended far 
beyond the Nile valley. He taught that 
there was one God kindly disposed toward 
all and that all persons should have equal 
rights and just treatment. His reign was 
not long enough to establish his ideals in 
the practices of the people. Under the re- 
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actionary priests and the corrupt politi- 
cians who succeeded him and the weak 
rule of his son-in-law, King Tut, the peo- 
ple reverted to lower standards. 

This ideal flowered out more fully in the 
wonderful expressions of the ethical proph- 
ets of Israel such as the majestic words of 
Micah: “They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

Jesus has given us the highest ideal of 
character and conscience in the new mor- 
als of the Sermon on the Mount and his 
teaching about the Kingdom of God. He 
has taught us that all men are the children 
of the Father who is concerned for the 
welfare of each. How far we have failed 
to catch his spirit and to practice his 
teaching is shown by the world war and 
its aftermath of depression and fear. 

Following the Armistice, Dr. Breasted, 
who had been making explorations in the 
East, led the first expedition across the 
bandit-infested desert from Baghdad to 
Jerusalem. It had been truly a world war, 
as evidenced by the barbed wire entangle- 
ments still to be seen along the desert 
highways. The British forces were in pos- 
session of Jerusalem. Dr. Breasted has 
told the story of a dispatch sent by Gen- 
eral Allenby telling that the British air- 
planes flying six hundred feet below sea 
level had bombed the Arabs near Jericho 
seven hundred feet below them. 

Not far away, in a valley near Mt. 
Sinai, is the oldest historical monument. 
It is an Egyptian Pharaoh carved on the 
rock wall. He is about to crush the skull 
of an Asiatic captive. He was brutal and 
frank. He boasted that he had come up 
from Egypt to wage war for the copper 
and turquoise mines. That was before the 
dawn of conscience, and the right of force 
was not questioned. 

Every war since then has been for com- 
mercial advantage, whether for copper 
and turquoise or for territory and trade. 
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We camouflage our motives and salve 
our consciences now with a halo of ideal- 
ism. When the smoke screen is lifted we 
see the brutal truth. The latest war being 
waged is in South America. They claim it 
is for national honor. Really it is for the 
oil fields in the Chaco. The continuation 
of the war is made possible by the greed 
of the munition makers of the United 
States who supply both sides. Dr. Diffen- 
dorfer has told of seeing soldiers in Bolivia 
wearing uniforms with United States 
Army buttons, evidently surplus stock in- 
tended for our army. 

In comparison with the thousands of 
years since man appeared, the dawn of 
conscience is but a short-distance away. 
Measured in generations rather than 
years, it is only one hundred fifty genera- 
tions back that man first said “Life is 
given to him who loves peace.”’ But a 
brief time ago the idea of social justice 
was born and the moral transformation of 
the world began. We have made progress 
but the threat of war still retards the rule 
of conscience. Nevertheless it is possible 
in our generation to make an end of war, 
at least to get our country out of the war 
business —a business that has always 
had its inception in greed for copper and 
turquoise mines or oil wells or their equiv- 
alent. 

It will aid greatly if we can convince 
people that the appeal to patriotism is 
merely a blind to cover up the inhuman 
traffic in arms and the lust for power and 
wealth. 

There is an English village that sent 
forth its boys in the world war. Many 
were killed by a German cannon before it 
was finally captured. After the war this 
cannon was brought home as a trophy and 
set up as a monument in this village. On 
one side they engraved the names of the 
dead boys. On the other side was already 
stamped the name of the British firm that 
made and sold the gun. 
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Is Public Opinion for Peace? 


By KATHERINE E. HUNTER 


“Nor one of us wants war,” the young — possible to avoid another such slaughter. — 


Frenchman said. ‘‘ We suffered too much 


in the last conflict not to do everything see our neighbors arming, training their 


Yet we must have security; and when we 


s 
’ 
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youth from early childhood, teaching the 
citizen to use a gas mask, the building 
shelters against air raids, we are very 
fearful.” 

“Germany will never go to war except 
to defend herself,” declared the young 
Nazi. ‘But we are much weaker than the 
other nations of Europe and we must pro- 
tect the Fatherland.” 

“Japan must be prepared for eventu- 
alities,” said the Nipponese statesman. 

“The boundary of England has shifted 
to the Rhine,” pointed out a British 
spokesman. 


At no time in the history of the world 
has there been such a universal desire 
among the people and their governments 
for peace and national security. Yet at 
no Other time in the past has there been 
greater fear, distrust, hate, rivalry and 
suspicion between the peoples and the 
governments of all countries. No one 
wants war, but in the melee of unprece- 
dented nationalism, fascism, economic de- 
pression, and the psychological aftermath 
of the last world conflict, all seem mag- 
netically attracted to, and preparing for, 
war. 

Many authorities maintain that it is the 
statesmen, operating behind the scenes in 
the nefarious practice of secret diplomacy, 
who make wars. Others declare that 
statesmen and diplomatic representatives 
are in almost every instance responsible 
to the people of their respective nations, 
and that therefore the responsibility and 
the fault of international conflagration 
lies with the individual citizen. True, 
much depends upon the form of govern- 
ment — whether it be monarchy, dictator- 
ship or democracy. And it is also true 
that much diplomacy goes on behind the 
scenes with many maneuvers of ‘chess 
technique” that are unknown to the con- 
stituents at home. Yet there is seldom an 
instance in the course of such diplomacy 
when the fundamental principles, the 
habits, the state of mind —in short the 
public opinion — of the people of each 
nation, is not taken into consideration as 
the basis of the decisions and negotiations 
of the diplomatic representatives. 

A very significant example of the influ- 
ence of public opinion upon the activities 
of statesmen was shown in efforts of Bri- 
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and of France and Stressemann of Ger- 
many to work out a harmonious under- 
standing between the two nations. Briand 
had been very active in bringing Germany 
into the League of Nations. His eloquent 
address of welcome on the day the German 
representatives entered the assembly and 
the council, and the simple sincere reply 
of Stressemann, brought tears to the eyes 
of most of the audience; and the world 
looked forward to the complete healing of 
the rift between the two former enemies. 
But when Briand and Stressemann, in 
friendly conversations and luncheon meet- 
ings, sought to effect further concord, 
both declared that the compromises which 
they worked out to their mutual satisfac- 
tion and sincere approval would not be 
accepted at home, and that neither of 
them would be returned to Geneva or 
have any political future should they pro- 
pose to their people the terms of the agree- 
ment. ‘‘My people would never stand for 
such surrender. Although I know, and 
with the best interests of Frafice at heart, 
that this is an agreement which would 

est assure friendly peaceful relations,” 
said Briand. 

“And at home they would say I had 
been fleeced,” declared Stressemann. ‘“‘I 
would never dare take the compromise to 
Berlin.” 

There is, today under a dictatorship, 
only a meagre opportunity to exercise 
effectively the influence of public opinion. 
There is neither free speech, nor freedom 
of the press. Propaganda is fed to the 
people at every opportunity by the forces 
in power. Nevertheless, one may ask if 
there has not been some small occasion 
when public opinion might have exercised 
influence. If public opinion had been 
alert, need there have been a dictatorship? 
If public opinion is still alert and quizzical 
can the dictatorship maintain its despot- 
ism indefinitely? An explanation and an 
answer may be found in the proverb, “ He 
who has bread, is not red’—(and one 
might also make a significant pun on the 
word ‘‘read’’). 

In a democracy there is the greatest 
opportunity for active influential public 
opinion. In the United States our freedom 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, is 
guaranteed by the constitution. We still 
have the vote, and a representative gov- 
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ernment, whose fairly frequent elections 
enable the people to maintain a check on 
their representatives. We have every 
chance to demand and secure what we 
want whether in relation to domestic 
policies or our role in foreign affairs. Our 
public opinion may be a force — either 
good or bad, informed or uninformed, in- 
telligent or ignorant, but, above all, a 
force. 

Recently the World Court protocols 
were reported out of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. When the treaty 
appeared on the floor of the Senate, with 
the approval of the committee, and the 
request of the President that it be passed, 
an advance poll showed that there was an 
adequate two-thirds majority in favor, to 
assure passage of the measure. The oppo- 
sition delayed the vote for several days; 
during that time there were radio talks 
against the Court, editorials, cartoons, 
“news articles” in certain papers all over 
the United States. As a result of one 
radio address against the Court, the week- 
end preceding the vote, many thousand 


telegrams poured into the Senate. When ~ 


the vote was finally taken, the telegrams 
had had their effect and the measure for 
our entrance into the World Court was 
defeated by seven votes. Of course one 
may ask if even the thousands of tele- 
grams represented the several million 
people of the United States and their 
opinion on the matter. Certainly, there 
were many telegrams for the Court, and 
there was the backing of very intelligent 
individuals and organizations. However, 
public opinion, such as it was in the in- 
stance, had spoken, and whether or not it 
represented an opinion for peace, it exer- 
cised its influence. 

The incidentof Briand and Stressemann, 
frustrated in their peace efforts, and the 
defeat of the World Court, an instrument 
for the judicial rather than the military 
settlement of disputes, are two examples 
which point questionably to the pacific 
character of public opinion. Much may 
be said for the side that is suspicious of 
compromise in international agreements 
and commitments that appear even 
mildly entangling. There is no need to 
outline the horrors of war; to emphasize 
the need of preparedness; or on the other 
hand to show the inadequacy of military 
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preparedness and the insecurity of strictly 
material protection. Almost every na- 
tion is well prepared. The European 
nations were prepared in 1914 but this did 
not prevent the World War. 

If preparedness will not prevent war, 
to what can the nations turn for peace? 
The most logical and natural answer is — 
peace machinery for peace, rather than 
war machinery for war. We have a con- 
crete example in national society of the 
effectiveness and practicability of legal 
machinery for the settlement of disputes; 
of government for handling our mutual 
public interests. Then why not the same 
thing for international society? It does 
not matter whether this comes in the form 
of the present League of Nations, or the 
World Court, or some future instrument 
which will be built up to supersede and 
improve the present peace machinery. 
Yet a peace machinery is absolutely im- 
perative for international codperation and 
harmony. 

But are the people ready for a peace 
machinery? Do the people really want 
peace? Many nations are members of the 
League of Nations. Several of the most 
important nations of the world, particu- 
larly the United States, are not members. 
Many of the member nations give only lip 
service in support of the League. And the 
people of these nations will not through 
the force of public opinion strengthen and 
uphold the peace machinery. The first 
and greatest sanction of the League, and 
mentioned in the Covenant, is public 
opinion. If the member nations do not 
like the action of one of the other members 
the censure of public opinion can be 
enforced. 

If the member nations wish to change 
the Covenant and the structure of the 
League this is also possible. Thus the 
faults and the weakness of the peace ma- 
chinery are not attributable solely to the 
machinery. 

The idea of legal or political instruments 
for international coédperation and world 
harmony is very advanced. It has taken 
centuries for the law of peace to replace 
the law of war. And it is likely to take 


generations more before war will not be~— 


considered a valid means for the settle- 
ment of disagreements among nations. — 
Unfortunately the situation cannot wait 
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generations; for war, through science and 
invention, is not now that slow. 

The problem therefore becomes one of 
training public opinion for peace. Cur- 
rent expressions of public opinion would 
indicate a wishful thinking for peace, but 
no positive conviction for action to secure 
peace. How can we train public opinion 
for its own best interest? Shall we em- 
bark on a campaign of propaganda? This 
is possible. It might even be very effec- 
tive, if tried. Forces for peace could use 
the same tactics as the subversive reac- 
tionary agencies have used up to the 
present to foment war scares, insecurity 
and hate among peoples. Yet perhaps 
this is trying to cure the patient of one 
sickness by inoculating him with another 
— an eye for an eye. 

Undoubtedly the best method to secure 
public opinion for peace is education for 
peace; and after that, action for peace. 
There is in many instances only a shade 
of difference between education and propa- 
ganda. Education is slower, a little less 
exciting. It is very demanding and calls 
for tireless effort on the part of both 


teacher and pupil. Despite the obstacles, — 


education is the only solution. For 
through education comes enlightened pub- 
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lic opinion which can bring enlightened 
and constructive action. 

Education for peace must occur not in 
one country alone, but all over the world. 
And this is being done by courageous and 
sincere workers in every nation. Many of 
the “study groups” are small, but from 
this nucleus can grow a public mind 
which is discerning, which demands all 
sources of news, news that is not colored, 
not editorialized; which listens to instruc- 
tion with a critical mind and which acts 
only after thoughtful consideration; and 
above all which demands the same type of 
thinking and acting from neighbors and 
government representatives. 

When such a public mind shall have 
been attained, we shall have public opin- 
ion which can exercise and maintain a 
democracy and the principles of liberalism 
and progress; and we shall have more than 
lip service and wishful thinking for world 
peace. To the cynic and skeptic such a 
suggestion implies utopia. But utopia 
must then be declared when we realize 
that it is our individual responsibility to 
be informed. 

We are guilty of war if we do not now 
constitute public opinion for peace. 
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Attitude, Attitude, Who Has the Attitude? 


A Program of Peace Education for Children 
By JUNIA NAVE MACMILLAN 


Do you ever meet a Chinese on the 
street? Or a Japanese? Does your child 
go to a school where some of the children 
are Italian or French? Ido. My children 
do. 


these people. So have our children. I won- 
der how many different attitudes there 
are among various children and adults, 
and what they are. Sallie feels sorry for 
foreign children because they are not like 
us. She is sorry for all foreign children, 
even those who live in their own lands. 
She does not see how anyone can stand it, 
not to have been born an American. 
Charles feels contemptuous; he is familiar 
with all the terms of scorn, and uses them, 
Chink, Jap, Greaser, Frog, Wop. Robert 


You and I have certain attitudes toward 


has learned in social science something of 
the beauty of the home life and artistry of 
the Chinese and Japanese. Muriel knows 
something of the long struggle for freedom 
of the Mexicans; she hears about it from 
her parents as they read the papers. Jane, 
who loves clothes, admires what the 
French do with fabrics and drapery. Rich- 
ard, who loves art at the same time that 
he plans to be a grocer like his father, ad- 
mires Italian painting and sculpture. But 
John, who also hears comments on the 
news at home, says, “Just look what those 
Japs are doing to China! I bet they’ll try 
the same thing on us. When we go to war 
with them I hope I’m big enough to be in 
aviation!” 

What are your children’s attitudes? 
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Where do they get them? What attitudes 
do you want them to have? 

I know some attitudes I want my chil- 
dren to have toward foreigners. I know 
some of the ways in which I hope to be 
able to guide them into the attitudes which 
I believe are true ones and out of the at- 
titudes I believe are false ones. 

For one thing, I know that children take 
over completely many of the attitudes of 
their elders. I must be sure that my own 
feelings are those I want my children to 
have. I must feel my kinship with per- 
sons of other countries. I must know in 
what ways they have achieved more than 
we have, more perhaps than we ever can. 
When I comment on the news in the 
papers I must be sure to realize that there 
must be many Japanese mothers who are 
as sick at heart as I am over what our 
chauvinistic leaders say and do. 

We Americans have our newspapers 
which publish articles of hate and our 
naval enthusiasts who demand more 
battleships and our provokers of fear who 
plan naval maneuvers that must surely 
fill with fear and suspicion the hearts of 
our fellows in Japanese homes. When we 
read of these things and speak of them, 
our own attitudes must be those of one 
determined to get on with one’s fellows by 
coéperation and compromise, not of one 
looking for a chance to display or use 
superior force. When we read articles or 
hear talks by persons who selfishly hate 
and fear the codperation represented by 
the World Court, we must not be misled 
by their misrepresentations. We may feel 
very helpless, doing our very little bit of 
thinking and talking, when a powerful 
press and a powerful radio hook-up take a 
consistent stand for antagonism toward 
other countries, but we must steadfastly 
maintain our own attitude of realizing 
that people in other countries are very 
much like us and that we can keep the 
peace throughout the world if we are will- 
ing to treat them so. 

Perhaps someone the children admire 
has not grown up to an international at- 
titude. If our children hear war talk, or 
talk of the sort that leads to war, from 
people they admire, we must help them to 
have the same sort of determination to be 
responsible for doing their own thinking 
that we have when a leader whom we 
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otherwise admire takes a false view on 
some issue. 

At school and on the playground our 
children must be willing that others ex- 
press their attitudes; at the same time our 
children must be steadfast and willing to 
speak for their own. The teacher is not 
likely to be one who despises other 
peoples. If she is, perhaps she can be 
persuaded, if we mothers invite her into 
our homes and do some consistent skilful 
teaching ourselves. She has a marvellous 
opportunity in her social science (ge- 
ography and history and civics to you and 
me) courses to promote international 
understanding and goodwill. There are 
many books for children nowadays that 
have been written to make the reader feel 
personally acquainted with the children in 
other countries. (A list of about 300 of 
these can be obtained for a quarter from 
the International Relations Library, 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, Llinois.) 

The radio is a means of growth or of 
harm to us. The programs we hear may 
help or harm us in many ways and one of 
them is in the matter of our attitudes 
toward other peoples and toward proposed 
measures of international codperation. 
We adults must be critical and wary and 
not even suppose that what we hear is. 
necessarily true, no matter what the 
prestige of the person who says it. One of 
the very tragic facts about human nature 
is that so many people are willing to be 
untruthful, untruthful to themselves, un- 
truthful to others, untruthful in the hope 
that good may come of it. Perhaps when 
an outstanding leader lies he does it in the 
belief that the cause for which he lies is a 
good one. Be that as it may, you and I 
must know and we must teach our chil- 
dren, that we cannot believe all that we 
hear or all that we read. 

We must also watch what attitudes are 
implied in radio sketches or skits in which 
foreigners are characters or are mentioned. 
Skits which take for granted hatred or 
fear or contempt of foreigners are not fit 
for the hearing of civilized persons. You 
and I know how uncomfortable we feel 
when we are told, ‘‘ All the other children 


listen to that program. They all know the = — 


=< 
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secret code but me, and John has one of 
the honor badges.”” We also know that 


the Kingdom of God depends on those _ 
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who can say, “ And if it seem evil unto you 
to serve the Lord, choose you this day 
whom ye will serve; ... but as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.”’ Our 
children were born to us and not to their 
playmates and we are responsible for 
what they hear as well as for what they 
eat and what they read and what medi- 
cines they take. Their playmates are not, 
our neighbors are not, the radio sponsors 
are not. 

We can, however, do something besides 
turn the dial. The radio sponsors are very 
responsive to what they believe is public 
opinion. Every bit of ‘fan mail” is read 
carefully and its preferences and protests 
are noted. We can be among those who 
write to the broadcasting stations, telling 
of our appreciation when programs are 
wholesome and of our refusal to listen and 
to allow our children to listen when they 
are unwholesome. 

What attitudes toward foreigners are 
suggested by the movies our children see? 
We have the same responsibility for the 
movies we allow our children to attend as 
we have for the radio programs we allow 
them to hear. There is a National Film 
Estimate Service which provides sum- 
maries and evaluations of all films as they 
come out, estimating their value for in- 
telligent adults, for youth, and for chil- 
dren, telling what is good about the film 
and what, if anything, is objectionable. 
These estimates are published in The 
Christian Century weekly, in the Parents 
Magazine monthly, and in other peri- 
odicals, and can be obtained for local pub- 
lication by special arrangement with the 
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Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Thus we can know in 
advance whether a given film will be suit- 
able for our children to see. 

We want our children to read daily 
newspapers and weekly news magazines. 
We must teach them to read critically and 
warily, always remembering that there are 
two sides to every question and that most 
writers present only one. If we talk over 
the news items and the articles with our 
children they and we can develop together 
the most accurate and tolerant under- 
standings of which we are capable. 

We do not want our children to be senti- 
mental. We do not want them to feel 
romantic about everything foreign, and be 
prejudiced toward foreigners in a way that 
exalts the foreigner, any more than we 
want them to be prejudiced against the 
foreigner. We want them to know what 
other peoples are like, how they live, how 
they try to solve the problems that all 
nations face. We want our children to be 
among those who demand that America 
compromise and coéperate with other na- 
tions in such a way that so far as America 
can influence international polity all na- 
tions may use the earth together. We can 
help our children toward honesty, freedom 
from prejudice, search for truth, a desire 
to codperate with other peoples. Some 
ways in which we can do so are by having 
these attitudes and habits ourselves, by 
guiding the children’s reading, by censor- 
ing the radio programs they hear and the 
movies they attend, and by talking with 
them about national and international 
problems. 
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On the Geneva Front 


By LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


‘Wr CAN never return to pre-war con- 
ditions,’ said Mr. Henderson, President 
of the Disarmament Conference, on the 
occasion of the presentation of his bust by 
the Hungarian Government to the League 
of Nations last September. ‘The idea is 
firmly implanted in the people’s mind 
that national armaments have become a 
matter of world concern. States are no 
longer free to use arms as they like... . 


There have been many dark days. If we 
have not given up, it is because we knew 
the great majority of the people were 
with us.” 

This is why the Disarmament Confer- 
ence which has not yet achieved definite 
results after three years of effort still con- 
tinues. Brought to its gravest crisis last 
June by a conflict of position between the 
British and French Governments, after a 
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week’s tense negotiations the delegates 
found that they could not face failure and 
they therefore determined upon a pro- 
cedure by which they should continue cer- 
tain phases of the work, while awaiting 
the opportunity for taking up the major 
problem. 

While the majority of the people may 
not be aware that the Disarmament Con- 
ference is still alive, nevertheless the dele- 
gates are very conscious of what the 
immediate repercussions would be if they 
accepted failure. Meanwhile the demand 
of the people is kept constantly before 
them by the representatives of the peace 
movement organized in Geneva to follow 
the developments of the conference. Dur- 
ing these three years, while the official 
delegates have worked at cross purposes, 
the unofficial observers have been working 
out the technique of their own interna- 
tional organization for peace. Even be- 
fore the Disarmament Conference con- 
vened, organizations were grouping them- 
selves together into codrdinating com- 
mittees for the purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear upon it and keeping more 
closely in touch with its work. 

One of the first of the groups to organ- 
ize thus in preparation for the conference 
was the Disarmament Committee of the 
Women’s International Organizations, 
which was established at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, 1931. It comprises fourteen inter- 
national women’s organizations, and esti- 
mates that its constituent bodies have a 
membership of forty-five million women 
in forty countries. It occupies an inter- 
national position similar to that which 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War occupies in this country. 
Many of the organizations are the same, 
the chief difference being that the inter- 
national committee includes, in addition 
to these, those organized specifically for 
peace. The membership is as follows: 
International Council of Women, World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
International Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, World Union of Women for Inter- 
national Concord, League of Mothers and 
Educators for Peace, League of Iberian 
and Latin-American Women, Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 


sional Women, World Organization of 
Jewish Women, European Federation of 
Soroptimist Clubs, World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Interna- 
tional Coéperative Women’s Guild, In- 
ternational Federation of University 
Women and League of Jewish Women. 
Among these, the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom and the World Union of Women for 
International Concord have their national 
headquarters in Geneva. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, formerly established in 
Geneva, has recently moved its national 
headquarters to London. 

It will be of interest to Americans to 
recall that the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War helped to organ- 
ize the Women’s Disarmament Committee 
in 1931 through their 1epresentatives, 
Miss Josephine Schain and Miss Henri- 
etta Roelofs, and that its example has 
stimulated the organization of national 
groups affiliated with the Disarmament 
Committee in a number of other countries. 
Similarly, American women constitute the 
majority of its officers. Its chairman is an 
American woman and American citizen, 
Mary Dingman of the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
Its treasurer is an American woman, now 
a Swiss citizen, Mme. Clara Guthrie 
d’Arcis, President of the World Union of 
Women for International Concord. Two 
of its vice-presidents are American women, 
one now a French citizen, Mme. Laura 
Dreyfus-Barney, representing the Inter- 
national Council of Women, and the other 
the writer of this article. The two other 
vice-presidents are Miss Kathleen Court- 
ney of England (Women’s International 
League) and Miss Rosa Manus of Hol- 
land (International Suffrage Alliance). 
Its secretary is Miss Dorothy Heneker, 
General Secretary of the International 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women. 

The committee, when it was organized, 
never anticipated that the Disarmament 
Conference would still be in existence i 
after three years, but it has lived up to its \ 
responsibilities and continued to function — 
in keeping the women in forty countries — 
acquainted with the progress of the con- 
ference and in advising them whenever it — 
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seems necessary to take some action, 
whether in the form of a mass appeal or 
protest to the conference itself, or through 
effective pressure upon their own govern- 
ments. Through the three years of its 
existence it has enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
President of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, who has time and time again warmly 
expressed to the committee his apprecia- 
tion of the support that it has given him, 
both directly in Geneva and indirectly 
through its members throughout the 
world. Mr. Henderson measures the pub- 
lic interest in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence by his mailbag. He knows how much 
the women have had to do with keeping it 
filled. 

Itis anold story that it was the Women’s 
Disarmament Committee which was 
chiefly responsible for the public session of 
the Disarmament Conference on Febru- 
ary 6, 1932, when the delegates received 
the overwhelming expression of public 
opinion. The Women’s Committee also 
had a large share in the public demonstra- 
tion held in Geneva on October 15, 1933, 
the day after the withdrawal of Germany 
from the Disarmament Conference — a 
demonstration which unquestionably had 
an influence in stabilizing the political 
situation and preserving peace. But the 
day by day work of the committee is no 
less important. It holds its meetings 
fortnightly, whether the Disarmament 
Conference is in session or not, and con- 
tinually looks for ways of using its influ- 
ence. From time to time with every new 
development in the conference communi- 
cations are sent out through its member 
organizations and to its large mailing list 
with a view to keeping women all over the 
world informed. To this end it has de- 
veloped a group that it calls ‘Friends of 
the Committee.’”’ While ordinarily com- 
munications must be sent through the 
medium of international bodies or na- 
tional sections and official organs and 
magazines, a “Friend of the Committee” 
has the privilege of receiving these com- 
munications direct from the Geneva office. 
In the United States an arrangement has 
been made by which anyone who wishes 
may be listed as a ‘‘Friend of the Com- 
mittee” for one dollar. This money may 
be sent to the Women’s Disarmament 
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Committee at its Geneva Office, 6, Rue 
Adhemar Fabri (Place des Alpes), Geneva, 
Switzerland, through an_ international 
money order or, if one wishes, in a dollar 
bill attached to the letter. 

This service is furnished at practically 
cost, but this winter a project has been 
undertaken which it is hoped may help to 
fill the treasury and make it possible for 
the work to continue as well as carry the 
story of swollen profits on armaments and 
munitions. This is the distribution of the 
postcard, ‘“‘The Two Families,” designed 
by the world-famous international car- 
toonists, Derso and Kelen, for which the 
Women’s Disarmament Committee has 
procured the copyright. These cards may 
be obtained from the offices of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War and from the National Council for 
Prevention of War. 

In Geneva the Women’s Disarmament 
Committee has made itself a center of 
international activity. It has charming 
offices in the hotel neighborhood close to 
Lake Geneva, which are in constant de- 
mand not only for organization and com- 
mittee meetings but for discussion eve- 
nings and semi-social functions where the 
men and women of all countries meet 
together. 

One of the committees that most fre- 
quently avails itself of the hospitality of 
the women’s headquarters is the Interna- 
tional Consultative Group, which is 
rapidly becoming the nucleus of a compre- 
hensive international peace organization. 
It is called a group because of its informal 
character. Organized in July, 1932, im- 
mediately after the close of the first ses- 
sion of the Disarmament Conference, be- 
cause of a spontaneous desire for consulta- 
tion, it has for two years and a half been 
an agency for action in common, when- 
ever possible, among representatives of 
the following organizations: The Inter- 
naticnal Federation of League of Nations 
Societies, the International Conference of 
Disabled Soldiers and Ex-Service Men 
(C.I.A.M.A.C.), the International Stu- 
dents’ Organizations, the Inter-Parli- 
amentary Union, the Disarmament Com- 
mittee of Christian International Organ- 
izations, the Disarmament Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations, the 
American Inter-Organization Council, the 
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British Consultative Group, and the 
German Inter-Organization Group. 

The first glance at these names shows 
how wide is the representation of the 
group and how obviously difficult it is to 
agree upon a common policy. Yet with its 
emphasis upon action to meet the emer- 
gency the International Consultative 
Group has been able to offer a lead to the 
peace movements throughout the world 
many times during the course of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and has established 
for itself a place of respect in the annals of 
Geneva. At the last meeting of the Bu- 
reau of the Disarmament Conference 
when a decision was made to proceed with 
the conclusion of separate protocols cov- 
ering the subjects of manufacture of and 
trade in arms, budgetary publicity, and a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission, 
Mr. Henderson read to the Bureau in his 
opening statement a portion of a letter 
addressed to him on this occasion on be- 
half of the Group. The Women’s Dis- 
armament Committee, which participates 
in the Consultative Group, is one of the 
channels through which the statements of 
the Group are disseminated. 

As these words are written, the Euro- 
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pean horizon is brighter than it has been 
for many months, bringing the prospect of 
a treaty at least limiting armaments into 
the field of practical politics again. Much 
now depends on the ability of the Amer- 
ican people to convince the governments 
of Europe that the Senate refusal of the 
World Court was only a flash-in-the-pan 
decision, and that the great body of 
Americans are ready and willing for in- 
ternational codperation towards peace. 
The immediate obieetive must be the sup- 
port of the administration in its efforts to 
secure a really drastic regulation and con- 
trol of the munitions industry through an 
international treaty, such as submitted by 
the United States delegation in Geneva 
last November. But the World Court 
vote has shown how precarious our situ- 
ation is and will remain without a back- 
ground of information which makes pos- 
sible international understanding. It is 
through such international bodies as the 
Women’s Disarmament Committee and 
the International Consultative Group 
that every reader of this magazine can re- 
ceive this information. These are your 
committees. Let them work for you. 
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A Crown of Life. I. 


By MAYBEL MARIAN HOLMES, Kutien, China 


Mine Hua looked up from her scrub- 
bing. Two black braids tied with red 
string bobbed over her shoulders. Her 
rolled up blue trousers and faded jacket 
of flowered cotton were splashed with 
water and mud. Bare hands and feet 
stuck out red and chilly from contact with 
the icy river. The garment over which she 
was working billowed into tiny balloons as 
she released it to brush back wind- 
whipped straight strands of hair from her 
eyes. What was that old woman down by 
the next dock saying? The stinging breeze 
brought the words clearly between vigor- 
ous slaps she was giving her clothes on the 
rough stones in lieu of soap. 

“Yes,” quavered the old voice, “I had 
it right from the go-between today. Their 
son has lost them so much money by 
gambling that they are going to sell —’ 


a discreet cough effectually stopped the 
ready flow of words. Ming Hua caught 
significant glances in her direction. 
Abruptly the elderly crone turned and 
surveyed her. Ming Hua flushed and re- 
turned to her laundry. “Well,” grunted 
the woman, this time not minding who 
heard, ‘‘she won’t look bad once she’s 
dressed up in bridal finery. And she 
knows how to work. Her husband won’t 
be sorry.” 

Quickly the others changed the subject, 
and Ming Hua finished her clothes in 
silence. But her thoughts were boiling. 
So that was it! She had wondered at the 
recent attitude of her mother-in-law. And 
she had noticed the visits of the village 
go-between at the house often enough 
laterly. But she had thought little of it. 


Dek Heng himself was old enough to be 
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married now — she had thought it might 
be his wedding which was being nego- 
tiated. Yet that furtive manner, not only 
on the part of her mother-in-law, but of 
the whole family, had been puzzling. 

Dek Heng, eldest son, was the favored 
darling of the family. He was brilliant 
and unscrupulous. Never had he been 
thwarted in anything. How spoiled he 
was Ming Hua did not know, for she had 
no standard by which to compare him. 
Most of the Chinese children that she 
knew in that village, and especially the 
boys, usually had their own way. If there 
was a favorite in the family, the others 
had learned to give way to him without 
much questioning, even though, at times, 
with resentment. Both Ming Hua and her 
affanced husband, Dek Guong, next 
younger than Dek Heng, feared and ad- 
mired the older boy. He had been edu- 
cated in a government school at the 
county seat, but he was the only one of 
the family of six who had been so privi- 
leged. There was money enough, she 
knew, to send them all through school. 
But one had to be circumspect about 
money. That she also knew. 

For one thing, there were the neighbors. 
When you have lived for so many years 
just like your neighbors, they would 
think you were putting on airs if you sud- 
denly blossomed out’ in new and fancy 
clothes. Or if you made improvements in 
your house, even after years of saving up 
money to become rich. And they would 
grow suspicious, too, if you set a better 
table than before. No, because of the 
neighbors you must continue to wear 
_ ragged old clothes on the ordinary days, 

and eat the same coarse food and red rice. 

Then, more to be feared than the neigh- 
bors were thieves. The people of China 
live in perpetual terror of thieves. They 
build their houses side by side, sometimes 
one wall between two serving both 
families, so that thieves cannot come up 
in and climb over. There is practically no 
police protection in the country villages. 
So it is expedient to put up boards over 
the wide door spaces at night, and make 
even the front of the house look like solid 
wall. Just let thieves imagine that you 
were better off than those around you, 
and everything you had would soon be 
taken away. No, because of thieves it 
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was much better to live simply and unpre- 
tentiously. 

But worse than either neighbors or 
thieves were the bandits. The whole vil- 
lage was afraid of bandits. They had built 
great walls around the community, and 
each house itself presented the appear- 
ance of a miniature fortress, with its out- 
side walls and all its rooms built around 
an open space within. Supposing a bandit 
were to get wind of your wealth you 
would find your home in ashes beneath 
you by the next morning. 

But worst of all—and_ neighbors, 
thieves and bandits paled beside this 
enormity — worst of all there was the 
Red Dragon. All the village children 
knew where the Dragon lived. At this 
point in her cogitations Ming Hua turned 
her eyes fearfully over her shoulder to the 
peak of red-clay hill which she could just 
see over the wall at her left. That hill 
was the abode of the Dragon. Sometimes 
on stormy nights one could hear the great 
lashings of its tail as it tossed about rest- 
lessly underground. She knew, although 
she could not see them, just where the 
spots were that two dreadful eyes looked 
out, about midway up the red embank- 
ment. But he couldn’t see that village, 
she thought with a triumphant little 
shiver. Hadn’t the people built a bamboo 
barrier outside the walls, and at just the 
right distance away so that the Dragon’s 
line of vision was obstructed? How could 
he know that there was a village behind? 
Many and many a time she had mounted 
that very barrier and rejoiced that the 
stone foundation was so firm and the 
feathery bamboos grew out of the top so 
thickly. If the Dragon ever knew that 
you were hiding money, and found out 
that you were fooling him like that — 
ai-ya, ai-ya!— one could only conjecture 
the terrible ‘things that would happen to 
you — mere flesh and blood. No, because 
of the Dragon, and most especially for 
that reason, it was best never to let on 
what you might have in the way of ma- 
terial possessions. 

Ming Hua’s thoughts turned back to 
her immediate problem, as she alternately 
rubbed and slapped her clothes. Dek 
Heng had gambled. This she had known 
for a long time. The family did not wish 
to pay out any more money for his debts. 
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They could, of course, but that would be 
giving away how much they had, and 
they knew of an easier method whereby 
to gain the needed cash. Ming Hua 
could be sold. They had taken her as a 
very small child to be the future wife of 
Dek Guong, but it would be two years, 
anyhow, before they would be married. 
By that time they might be in a position 
to buy another wife for their son. The 
girl herself didn’t really matter much. 
She was just somebody to work for the 
family and especially wait on the mother- 
in-law. If Ming Hua had done that all 
these years, they, in their turn had paid 
out money to feed and clothe her. She 
ought to bring a good sum. 

Ming Hua could not remember the 
time she had not lived with the family of 
her fiance. Of her own mother and father 
she only knew that they had lived in a 
distant village whence she was brought as 
a small child, after they had paid for her, 
to be the wife of Dek Guong. Every- 
thing that she knew of work or play had 
been learned in this village of her adop- 
tion. People had been kind to her. She 
played with other children at times, and 
celebrated the great Chinese festivals with 
all the enjoyment of a child in some other 
country who loves Christmas. But 
mostly she washed and cooked and sewed 
and cleaned and tended the pigs and fowls, 
or worked in the fields. She and Dek 
Heng were good friends. A tear escaped 
as she thought of leaving him and this 
only home she had ever known. Would 
she have as good a place again? That old 
woman who had just been talking about 
her now — everyone knew what hateful 
things she said and did to her daughters- 
in-law. She might get into a place as bad 
as that or worse. Ming Hua blinked and 
piled the clothes up into her basket. With 
slow feet she made for the door in the wall 
of the village. Going down the rough 
cobbles of the street, she soon came to her 
own home. Noiselessly she entered and 
began stringing up the clothes by thrust- 
ing their sleeves onto bamboo poles which 
stretched across the Well of Heaven (an 
open courtyard) from roof to roof. 

“Ming Hua — Ming Hua —errrrrr —” 
shouted her mother-in-law. With a heavy 
heart, the girl answered the peremptory 
summons. She entered the older woman’s 
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apartment. This was a small room, de- 
void of windows, and lighted only by the 
door which gave onto the open space. 
Mrs. Loi, prematurely aged, dressed in the 
usual faded light jacket and long black 
trousers, was seated regally in a bamboo 
chair. Her tiny bound feet were crossed 
in front of her. The pointed shoes showed 
much wear for she was a woman of energy 
and spirit, accomplishing a good deal in 
a day in spite of her handicap. Ming Hua 
herself had large feet. In modern China 
many girls are allowed to leave their feet 
normal. 

Mrs. Loi looked her up and down. 
“Ming Hua, we must have money. You 
know how poor we always have been. 
We have brought you up and clothed and 
fed you and taught you many things. 
Now at last, after all these years of taking 
care of you, we must have some compen- 
sation. We are going to sell you. The 
money is not as much as we had hoped 
for, because you really can do many 
things to make an old woman comfortable 
and wait on your husband and his family. 
But we must take what we can get. Your 
new husband lives in another village. He 
wants you to marry him soon, and he has 
sent the money for your clothes. He is 
not a poor man, nor is he young. You are 
fourteen, but he already has two wives 
and he is asking for’ you to be the third.” 

Ming Hua looked at her mother-in-law 
in amazement and terror. Well did she 
know the scorn with which second and 
third wives are treated. ‘‘Oh no, mother- 
in-law, don’t do that to me,” she begged, 
falling on her knees. ‘‘Only let me stay 
here. Ill be a slave, I’ll eat less, Il have 
fewer clothes. I’ll be such a good wife to 
Dek Guong and a true daughter-in-law to 


you. Anything — anything — but don’t ~ 


send me away like that. Please! Please!’ 
she begged. 

Mrs. Loi looked at her dispassionately. 
“Tomorrow,” she remarked, ‘‘we will go 
out and buy the materials for your wed- 
ding clothes. I must say, for a rich man, 
he has not sent very much money.” And 
she counted over in her hand several gold 
pieces. Then she went on, as Ming Hua’s 


pleading grew more noisy, ‘Don’t stay _ 


here. If you must cry, go to your own — te 


bed.” 


Wretchedly the child picked herself uy ) . 
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and hurried to her room. She flung herself 
down on the hard bed, wailing and moan- 
ing. Presently Dek Guong came in and 
stood by her side. In the semi-gloom he 
could see only a writhing heap of misery. 
His eyes, however, were curious as well as 
sympathetic. ‘‘Do you know who your 
husband is to be?” he asked her. 

The question surprised her so that she 
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sat up and stared at him. It had not 
occurred to her that she might be marry- 
ing someone she knew, or that Dek Guong 
knew. ‘‘No,” she exclaimed. “Do you 
know him?” : 

“Everyone does,” scornfully from Dek 
Guong. ‘‘We’ve played him lots of times 
down by the river.” 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The Co-operatives and Peace 


By HELEN F. TOPPING, Tokyo, Japan 


Onty five per cent of the Japanese peo- 
ple are militaristic at heart, while the 
other ninety-five per cent are common 
folks like us. They want peace. In fact, 
their only hope for the future lies in world- 
wide peace, and in codperative interna- 
tional trading. Japan has sixty millions of 
population to feed in a country ten thou- 
sand square miles smaller than California, 
a country about as big as the State of 
Montana. Moreover, Japan is eighty-five 
per cent mountainous, and only fifteen 
per cent arable. 

Kagawa is doing a great deal, teaching 
the planting of tree crops on the moun- 
tains. The forestry department of the 
Japanese government is sympathetic with 
his work along this line, which includes 
the raising of chestnuts, walnuts and other 
nuts fer food, and of acorns for hog-rais- 
ing. Hogs, sheep and goats are small ani- 
mals which can be raised in the mountains, 
in the absence of pasture-land for larger 
animals. Kagawa is making them popu- 
lar, and wool and goats milk current, 
from sheep and goats imported from Aus- 
tralia. 

But after everything possible has been 
done to adapt the crops of the Japanese 
farmers to their situation, there remains 
the fact that Japan is no longer predomi- 
nantly agricultural. More than half of its 
population is in the urban centers. Japan 
is a factory, and China is raw materials 
and markets. What happened in 1931 and 
’32 was an economic war between the two 
countries, made devastatingly worse by 
the lack of knowledge of economics on the 
part of the Japanese militarists in China. 
The only way to prevent such explosions 


in the future, and to check Japanese im- 
perialism on the continent, is to provide a 
means of peaceful, non-political interna- 
tional trading such as is afforded by the 
technique of the Rochdale system. 

Do you know the Rochdale story of the 
twenty-eight poor flannel weavers? It 
originated back in the ‘‘ Hungry Forties,” 
the period between 1840 and 1850, in 
England, when the machine had come in 
and disrupted society. They were employ- 
ing little children four and five years of 
age, sixteen and seventeen hours a day, 
just before that time, and great outcries 
were made in Parliament by factory own- 
ers that profits were going to be danger- 
ously cut when the age of child labor was 
raised to six, and the hours reduced to 
fourteen. It was while children of the age 
of six were still being forced to work four- 
teen hours a day, and other abuses of the 
new system were correspondingly acute, 
that the three great techniques we still 
are using were invented as efforts to meet 
the situation: 

(1) Trade Unionism — the effort on the 
part of the producers to get control of the 
tools with which they labored, through 
collective bargaining. 

(2) Political Socialism — the effort to 
get the vote in order to create a good so- 
ciety through voting it in. Both of these 
are still fighting today, in America, but in 
the main they have not attained their ob- 
jectives. We have not elected any social- 
ist president, nor have we yet established 
the right of the laborers to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. That prin- 
ciple is still being contested. Labor and 
political wars are constantly in the head- 
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lines, but they have not attained their 
goals. 

In England, on the contrary, both 
labor and politics are more constructive 
and effective, because these movements 
are backed up by the main central eco- 
nomic organization of consumers of which 
they are really fractional corollaries, de- 
pendent upon its non-controversial uni- 
versality for their attainments in their 
specialized fields. 

(3) Consumers Codéperatives. Twenty- 
eight poor weavers of Rochdale had asked 
for a raise in wages and been refused. They 
wanted to emigrate to America but could 
not raise the price of a ticket. Besides 
being terribly underpaid, they could not 
buy flour, in this new industrial village 
near Manchester, which did not contain 
cement-dust to make it heavier, so that 
they would have to pay more, and of 
course without any regard for their 
stomachs. 

They decided to save their nickels — a 
nickel a week was all they could possibly 
manage to put away, but with great self- 
sacrifice they did it — for over a period of 
more than a year until they had collec- 
tively saved $140. In December, 1844, 
they put half of this into rent and equip- 
ment and the other half into flour — pure 
flour — and butter, eggs, and other neces- 
sities, and became owners of as well as 
buyers from their own store. They were 
so poor that for seven years they could 
not afford to have the store open the week 
around. At first they kept it only two 
evenings a week. 

And yet the principles on which they 
started were so sound that today fifty-two 
per cent of the retail business of England 
and a great deal of its manufacturing is 
being done by the identical society and 
on the same plans made by the twenty- 
eight poor weavers! And it has spread 
into forty-one countries of the world and 
has a membership as big as the population 
of China, four hundred million. 

Since 1918 Kagawa has been promoting 
this Rochdale movement in Japan and we 
have in all, in Japan’s Codperative Move- 
ment, forty per cent of the population, 
more than twenty-five million individuals. 
We have a few hundred consumers’ co- 
operative stores in Japan, but most of the 
Japanese are so poor that they could not 
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buy from stores until they had first es- 
tablished the bank-form of the Codpera- 
tives, the credit union. Twelve thousand 
of our fifteen thousand Japanese Codpera- 
tives are credit unions with subsidiary 
features, purchasing, marketing, etc. We 
have a codperative magazine entitled The 
Light of the Home, with a million a month 
of paid circulation, and twelve million 
readers. All over the Japanese country- 
side the farmers and their families are or- 
ganized into little ‘Light of the Home” 
Societies, and meet for music, simple rec- 
reation and the reading of the magazine, 
one copy of it thus serving at least a dozen 
people. Ninety-nine per cent of the Japa- 
nese, by the way, are literate and have had 
six years of grade school. 

Kagawa’s rural novel on the Coépera- 
tive Movement is running monthly in this 
magazine, and the editor is a Christian. 
Readers of this popular magazine, which 
is full of pictures and tales of compelling 
interest, are learning month by month 
about the great worldwide Codéperative 
Movement as the way to world peace. 
They are learning that Denmark has abol- 
ished her navy, having no fear of foreign 
invasion, since she need fear no economic 
collision with any foreign country. Den- 
mark sells her bacon, butter and eggs, 
through her producers and marketing co- 
operatives, to the English consumers co- 
operatives, and places her whole emphasis 
on quality. Thus we have on high author- 
ity (that of our own Minister to Denmark, 
Ruth Bryan Owen), that should any ques- 
tion ever arise about a Danish egg being 
eaten in Britain, it could be traced not 
only to the particular farm, but to the 
particular hen, in Denmark! 

That is what can happen when produc- 
tion gets to be for service instead of for 
individualistic private profit. The Japa- 
nese people have a high degree, not only of 
intellect and education, but of the sense 
of social solidarity. They want to work 
for the social solidarity of the whole 
world as one human family. ‘Each for all 
and all for each”’ is their aspiration, and 
therefore they like the Rochdale system, 
which differs from old line capitalism just 
enough to provide an _ evolutionary 
method of change from it. = 

(1) “One man to one vote”’ is its first 
rule, so that though one man may pubs in 
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ten times as much money as another, he 
does not have more power than the poorer 
one. (2) Interest is paid at the current 
rates to capital — that is only fair. (3) 
Profits are paid back to the purchasers in 
the form of purchasers’ rebates in propor- 
tion to their purchases. This is why they 
say of itin Scotland, ‘‘The more you eat, 
the more the dividend.” And in the last 
five years of economic breakdown in other 
parts of the world, the society started by 
the Rochdale weavers paid back to its 
members more than six hundred million 
dollars of these purchasers’ dividends. 
“We used to go at the end of the year and 
get.ours, and it would pay our entire year’s 
house rent and sometimes a little bit for 
savings besides,’”’ said a good Scotch lady 
at the annual synodical meeting of the 
Presbyterian women of the State of Mich- 
igan, when I told this story of Kagawa 
and the Codperatives there. 

It may take a little thinking to see how 
this Rochdale Movement is the way to 
world peace. But Kagawa says it is, and 
the only way; and that it is the fruit of 
the best Christian brotherhood move- 
ments through the ages of church history. 
When we learn that we of the United 
States went into the World War in 1917 
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in order to keep up our profits in Europe 
(see in Christian Century for January 9 the 
text of the cablegram sent by the United 
States Ambassador to London to the Pres- 
ident) we may be more able to understand 
that there is a five per cent in our country 
as well as in Japan, willing to perpetrate 
such enormities to keep up its profits, and 
that the other ninety-five per cent do not 
want wars. 

What we need more — we of the ninety- 
five per cent wanting peace in both Japan 
and America — is a technique for getting 
peace. This we find in the Rochdale sys- 
tem, which is growing effectively in the 
countries most closely related to us in 
northwest Europe —the countries that 
are closest geographically, racially and re- 
ligiously. Many of these countries re- 
mained out of the World War, because 
they were to a large extent Codperative. 
Finland, which was forced to go in because 
of her political connection with Russia, is 
a Coéperative country, and is the only one 
of the belligerents which has paid her war 
debt to the United States. 

“The salvation of the present situation 
is in the Codperatives,” said Kagawa last 
summer to Dr. Mechlenburg, ‘‘and the 
salvation of the Codperatives is Christ.” 


OOOO8S 


A Study Program for Discussion Groups 


By ESTHER S. ELDER 


In uIs recent autobiography, H. G. Wells 
talks a great deal concerning the possi- 
bility of a new republic of the whole world, 
of a power and force of the united intelli- 
gence of all the educated classes that can 
“strangle the serpents of war and national 
animosity.”’ He pictures ennobled indi- 
viduals whose city is the world. He be- 
lieves that nothing stands in the way to 
the attainment of universal peace and 
freedom and abundance but “bad habits 
of thoughts, fears, dreads, and plain dis- 
honesties.”” That his desire for world 
peace, and his belief in its possibility 
through the influence of the thoughtful, 
is shared by thousands upon thousands is 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
organizations whose object is education 
for peace. In the United States alone 


there are more than six hundred organ- 
izations whose object is world peace. 
The National Council on Churches and 
World Peace held in December in Dayton 
not only branded resort to military violence 
as sin, but resolved to launch a program 
of peace education as the most effective 
method of forever doing away with war. 
As a basis of all peace agitation, the con- 
ference urged the forming of study groups 
on current international problems. ‘For 
how can we,” they said, ‘‘decide justly, 
how éan we cultivate a large and liberal 
point of view and an atmosphere of good- 
will, unless we are willing to inform our- 
selves concerning the economic and politi- 
cal situations that strengthen or weaken 
the possibility of world peace? For back 
of petitions and prior to pleas for votes, 
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and more fundamental than recommenda- 
tions of church and interchurch gather- 
ings, are the study groups. The primary 
task of the church in this realm is educa- 
tional.” 

The World Citizenship Committee of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
suggests the following questions as sub- 
jects for study groups, believing that dis- 
cussions of the questions will lead to a 
clearer understanding of historic back- 
grounds and more definite opinions con- 
cerning the social policies of our country. 
We further believe that a clear under- 
standing of the current problems will 
strengthen our sense of responsibility for 
our national behavior. 

The briefest of answers to the questions 
will be found on page 155 of this issue, 
but we suggest the use of the references 
listed for more complete discussions. Your 
local librarian will be able to direct you to 
other available material. 


A 


I. What is our government doing to 
control the manufacture of munitions in 
the United States? 

II. Has there been any united effort 
between nations to control or limit the 
manufacture of arms? 

III. Who are the leading manufactur- 
ers in the United States? In other coun- 
tries? . 

IV. Has there been any proof that they 
have actually promoted or prolonged 
wars? 

V. What have been their activities at 
disarmament conferences? 

VI. What are the chief arguments for 
government manufacture of arms? Against 
it? 

VII. Has the United States ever im- 
posed an embargo on the shipment of 
arms to nations at war? 


References: 


“Arms and the Men,” Doubleday Doran, 
Garden City, New York, 10 cents. Reprint with 
Nye-Vanderberg Resolution and introduction by 
Senator Nye, 32 pages. National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 17th St. N. W., Washing- 
tong, D. C. $1.75 a hundred. 

Stone, William T., ‘International Traffic in 
Arms and Munitions,’ Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 18 East 41st Street, New York City, 25 
cents. 

Drexel, Constance, ““Armament Manufacture 
and Trade,” International Conciliation Pamphlet 
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No. 295, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C* 


The National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street N. W., Washington, D 
is putting out a dramatic presentation of the 
United States Senate exposures of the Munitions 
Business. The play is short and is given with full 
directions for staging. It is called ‘‘Repeat Hear- 
ings” and can be obtained from the Council for 
10 cents a copy. 


B 


I. What is clearly the underlying rea- 
son for the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva to make headway? 

II. What nations gained territory in 
Europe by the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles? 

III. What new nations were created? 

IV. How much territory did Germany 
lose in Europe? Outside of Europe? 

V. What has become of the Hapsburg 
Empire? How has its division brought 
about economic hardships to many 
people? 

VI. Why does France feel she must 
demand “security posts” from other 
nations? 


References: 


Any European history written since 1920. 
Berns: ‘‘ Europe Since 1914.”” Compare modern 
maps of Europe with map of 1914. 


C 


I. What is the present form of govern- 
ment in Japan? Her population; size? 

Il. Why did Japan regard the recog- 
nition of Russia by the United States as 
an unfriendly gesture towards herself? 

III. How far back does Japan’s an- 
tagonism for Russia go? 

IV. What important position did Japan 
hold in the League of Nations? Why did 
she withdraw and when? 

V. What has been the attitude of 
Russia, Germany, England, and the 
United States toward China in the past? 

VI. What reasons does Japan give for 
her invasion of Manchuria? 


VII. What attitude has the League of — 


Nations taken toward the creation of the 
puppet State of Manchoukuo? 


VIII. What are Japan’s recent naval — 


demands? 
IX. Show how Japan has increased he 
world trade even in depression years. 
X. _ What i is your feeling concerns 


tion Law of 1924? 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it. — Rev. 3:8. 


PETER’S SOLILOQUY 
By Maude White Hardie 
I shall not hear again, at daybreak hour, 
A cock’s shrill crowing, but it will recall 
That lifetime’s moment, bitterer than gall; 
Yet anguish later touched with ecstasy 
That He could love again and trust in — me! 


Lake shore, as twilights chill commence to 
lower 
And glistening cornfield equally remind 
Me of his care for hungry humankind. 
The groping beggar, leper’s wailing woe, 
Mean Himto me, because He loved them so. 


And sparrow, little child and wayside flower, 
The whole earth’s vibrant with Him. Scarce we 
need 
An angel voice to tell He’s risen. Indeed, 
You could not hold Him by a tomb’s sealed door. 
He lives — in such as me — forevermore, 


A Gift from Japan 


A rare gift has come to the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. For a long time, 
as curator of our missionary museum, I 
have been endeavoring to get this valu- 
able curio but repeated efforts proved un- 
successful. Now the president and faculty 
of Kwassui College have sent the desired 
treasure. It should be an inspiration to 
every missionary-minded person who sees 
it, or even the photograph of it, which 
appears as the frontispiece of this issue of 
the Frrenp, because of the contrast it 
affords between the attitude of Japan 
three hundred fifty years ago and its gen- 
erous one today toward those of her peo- 
ple who profess the Christian faith. 

It will be remembered that under the 
teaching of Francis Xavier and his fol- 
lowers, in the sixteenth century, a great 
number of people of Japan (said to be 
over a quarter of a million) accepted 
Christianity. Later there was interfer- 
ence in political affairs by certain priests, 
which greatly offended the loyal Japanese, 
who regard their emperor as the Son of 
Heaven, and .who take immense and jus- 
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tifiable pride in the length of their dy- 
nasty which has stood longer than any 
existing government. The political ma- 
chinations of the Spanish and Portuguese 
priests aroused much resentment and re- 
sulted, in 1606, in the beginning of a ter- 
rible persecution and the decision on the 
part of the authorities to extirpate Chris- 
tianity from the empire. 

The remarkable curio which has come 
to us is a copper plaque about four and a 
half by seven and a half inches, on which 
in relief is a representation of the body 
of our Christ being taken down from the 
cross. It is embedded in a heavy wooden 
frame, and was forwarded in a box made 
particularly for the protection of the 
precious relic. It is stated that, in those 
sad days of misunderstanding, such a 
plaque was placed on the ground and the 
people in some of the towns were com- 
pelled to pass by it in single file. It was 
demanded that they tread on this cruci- 
fixion scene in order to show their con- 
tempt for the new religion. Those who 
refused forfeited their lives, as it singled 
them out as Christians who would not 
thus dishonor their crucified Lord. 

One such testing place is said to have 
been on the very spot where now Kwassui, 
our Christian college, is training Japanese 
young women for service to this same 
Christ and to their country. Japan, now 
understanding better the Christian faith 
and its high principles of morality and 
loving service, places no obstacles in the 
way of Christian teaching. 

There is only one of the original ‘‘tread- 
ing plaques”’ extant as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, and that is treasured in 
a government museum. Even the replicas 
of these treading plaques are extremely 
rare, and it is with high appreciation that 
we receive this gift from Kwassui. It will 
be placed in our museum near one of the 
edict boards, formerly erected on the high- 
ways of Japan through those three cen- 
turies, forbidding the entrance of Chris- 
tianity. The edict board we own is of 
especial interest because it is dated March 
1868, just twelve months before the eight 
women gathered in the vestry of Tremont 
Street Church and resolved to obey the 
command of Christ to share his gospel 
with the women of the Orient. (This edict 
board is one of the last erected on the high- 
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ways, the order rescinding the prohibi- 
tion having been passed in 1872.) 

As we gather in the room of hallowed 
memories, the edict board hanging on the 
wall is a striking evidence of the courage 
of those women, our founders, who dared 
to defy the order of the strongest govern- 
ment on earth! It has not been might nor 
power but the Spirit of God working 
through devoted Christians that has 
brought this marvelous change in the atti- 
tude of Japan, and the large increase in 
the number of faithful, following our 
Christ with whom we fellowship today. 

The treading test plaque will be in our 
museum near the edict board and we shall 
place under it these words: 


JAPAN SPEAKS! 


In 1868 — The royal edict said, ‘‘The Christian 
religion is absolutely forbidden. This 
order must be strictly obeyed.” 


In 1934 — It says, through the words of the dis- 
tinguished Japanese educator, Michi 
Kawai: ‘Christianity is the only 
power that can cement true national- 
ism with true internationalism.” 


All hail, fellow Christians in Japan! 
Your forefathers, three centuries and a 
half ago, gave their lives rather than deny 
their Christ; and you, through Kagawa 
and his fellow workers, our brethren and 
our sisters, are setting an unsurpassed ex- 
ample of devotion to your risen Lord. 
You call your country the Land of the 
Rising Sun. May there be given to you a 
large share in the task of bringing in the 
new day when all shall know him, whom 
to know aright is life eternal! 


CLEMENTINA BUTLER. 


Resignation of Bishop Wang 


Bishop C. P. Wang of China has resigned 
his office on account of the impaired 
health of Mrs. Wang and himself. The 
arduous travel and heavy responsibilities 
have weighed upon him until he felt it 
imperative to take this step. His decision 
has caused great regret in his country. 
At the request of the Eastern Asia 
Central Conference the bishops have 
transferred the North China and Shan- 
tung Conferences to the Shanghai area, 
where they are under Bishop Welch. The 
West China conferences have for the 
present been assigned to Bishop Gowdy. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


May 


Cheney, Alice, Japan; Sutherland, May E., 
India. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., China. 

Doltz, Henrietta J., Philippine Islands. 

Reik, Elsie I., China. 

Alexander, V. Elizabeth, Japan. 

Watrous, Mary, China. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., 
Marian G., Japan. 

10 Heist, Laura, India. 

11 Whiting, Ethel L., /ndia. 

12 Chadwick, Freda P., Netherlands Indies; 

Holman, Sarah C., India. 
13 Bonafield, Julia, China; Erbst, Wilhelmina, 
aeggie Islands; Pierce, Mildred L., 


OCONOPD 


India; Simons, 


id. 

14 Carson, Anna, Philippine Islands. 

16 Dyer, Clara P. and Wilcox, Alice A., China. 

18 Adams, Marie, China; Greenwood, Ruth C., 
South America. 

19 Campbell, Eleanor Louise, India; Cone 
Gertrude M., China; Thomas, Ruth F., 
Africa. 

20 Dingle, Leila V., Philippine Islands; Nelson, 
Lena, China; Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., 
India; Wells, Elizabeth J., India.’ 

21 Nowlin, Mabel R., China. 

22 Bailey, Barbara M., Japan; Ostrom, Eva A., 
North Africa. 

23 Ashbrook, Anna, India; Golisch, Anna Lulu, 
China. 

24 Prentice, Margaret May, China. 

25 Huibregtse, Minnie, India. 

27 Studley, Ellen M., China: White, Anna 
Laura, Japan. 

28 Westcott, Pauline E., China. 

29 Holmes, Maybel M., China. 

30 Van Dyne, L. Frances, North Africa. 

31 Blakely, Mildred M., Philippine Islands. 


(Addresses given in the January FRIEND) 
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Personal Mention 


Appointments in Bengal Conference 
brought some changes which are of inter- 
est to our readers. The furlough of Mrs. 
Lila Engberg and the transfer of Miss 
Emma Barber to South India have led to 
the appointment of Miss Ruth Field as 
principal and Miss Pearl Hughes as vice- 
principal at Mt. Hermon School, Dar- 
jeeling. 

Miss Elfrieda Lehne sailed from New 
York on February 2 for Rosario, Argen-_ _ 


tine, where she will substitute for Miss K. © 


Mamie Donahue, who left for her fur- 
lough with Miss Rhoda Edmeston of — 


1935 


Buenos Aires on March 14. Miss Dona- 
hue and Miss Edmeston expect to arrive 
in New Orleans sometime early in April. 

Miss Minta Stahl of Keen School, 
Tientsin, recently met some former Keen 
School girls at a tea in Shanghai. When 
she told them of the needs of the new ad- 
ministration building at Tientsin, they 
responded by pledging a gift of a thousand 
dollars. 

Miss Marie Brethorst has been ap- 
pointed to the position in Nanking which 
has been vacant since the death of Miss 
Ella Shaw. She will do codperative work 
in four places, her chief interest being in 
the institutional church. 

Dr. Iva M. Miller asks that her home 
address in our list be given as Room 938, 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. She 
is: traveling for the Medical Women’s 
National Association of America. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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A Crown of Life 
(Continued from page 137) 

Ming Hua clutched at her hard pillow 
and gazed at Dek Guong, slow recognition 
and then horror dawning in her eyes. 
“Not—oh Dek Guong—not Ding 
China Maiu — not that bandit!” 

Dek Guong nodded vigorously. ‘No 
mistake. He’s the one. I heard my father 
and mother talking about it last night 
when they thought I was asleep.”’ Dek 
Guong came closer and whispered, hugely 
enjoying himself, ‘‘You know, they say 
he has dealings with the Red Dragon 
shut up in that hill over there.” 

The shriek emitted by the frightened 
Ming Hua startled even the mischievous 
boy. Wildly she threw herself about on 
the bed in a frenzy of screaming. She 
hammered with her clenched fists and dug 
her bare toes into the straw mat which 
covered the boards of the bed. ‘‘No, no,”’ 
she gasped. ‘Not that—not that!” 
And would not be comforted. The 
younger children trickled in and looked at 
her occasionally. Sometimes a neighbor 
dropped in, curious as to the cause of the 
racket. Ming Hua refused supper and 
spent the whole night weeping. 

In all her agony of spirit, there was not 
one to express a word of sympathy. The 
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men did not care, the children were inter- 
ested or wondering, and Mrs. Loi thought 
only of the money she was making by the 
bargain. Already her shrewd brain was 
figuring how she could buy cheaper 
clothes for Ming Hua and still keep for 
herself perhaps a good fifteen or twenty 
per cent as her own “‘commission.”’ The 
lonely child, wrapped in her cotton quilt 
against the cold of the January night, 
knew of no friend who could or would 
take her part in the enormous injustice 
about to be done her. Fatefully she knew, 
too, that on the morrow she would ac- 
quiesce to her mother-in-law. 

In the chilly dawn she rose and pre- 
pared the morning meal. Habit, dull and 
apathetic, had laid his hand on her. She 
swept the house, fed the animals, letting 
out the fowls and pigs to run about the 
house and street as usual. Suddenly a 
thought occurred to her. The others were 
still sleeping. She hurried to a tiny room 
off the kitchen where many things were 
kept, opened a table drawer and stole two 
sticks of incense, usually reserved for 
festival occasions. Trembling lest she be 
discovered, she held the ends for a mo- 
ment in the charcoal fire in the brick 
stove. As soon as they flamed she drew 
them out, blew out the fires and with the 
fragrant smoke curling behind her in the 
still, frosty air, she ran from the house to 
the little white temple at the corner of the 
street. It was nearing China New Year, 
and this place had just been renovated. 
The lovely figures at the curves of the roof 
were repainted brilliant reds and blues. 
Inside the floor was swept clean and the 
shrine in the center had been covered 
with new pieces of bright cloth. The hid- 
eous clay idols within their sanctuary, 
mended and freshened up, stared out on 
the world in unblinking vacancy. Ming 
Hua thrust the joss sticks into the earthen 
bowl before the idols where the ashes of 
many others almost overflowed it, and 
threw herself on her knees. “O Great 
Buddha, hear my ery. Protect me and 
comfort me.’”’ Over and over she prayed 
this until its monotony lulled her a little. 
When she rose and went slowly back to 
the house. Inwardly she felt that the worst 
betrayal of all had come — for the great 
Buddha’ had not helped her any. : 

(To be continued.) Livis 
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i FORWARD MOVEMENT PLANS 7 


Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee 


With Singing 


ARE we singing? Is our singing reaching 
to faraway lands? Yes, is the answer to 
both questions. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is going forward with 
singing and the missionaries in far fields 
are hearing our songs. 

How can we sing in ‘‘these days”? Only 
an absolute faith in God’s loving father- 
hood can at this time fill the heart with 
gladness and extend the hands in loving 
joyous service. 

We sing because the Door to carry the 
Christian message to the world is open 
and no man can shut it. We may not see 
now just how we can go through that door 
but we know our Father leads. 

We sing because the Door to the heart 
of God is open for each one of us and 
through that door he holds outstretched 
hands to each of us saying, ‘‘Come!’’ 
The obstacles in the way may not be re- 
moved but the hand of the Father guides 
us through their midst. 

We want both old and new members to 
be singing members, not reluctant, hold- 
ing back, coming only because they are 
compelled, unless they are compelled by 
love. We want all members to join in this 
work because they love to doit. Can’t we 
bring that to pass in every auxiliary? Not 
a sense of duty compelling, but a joy in 
sharing. 

Let all our dollars be singing dollars. 
Surely it doubles the value of money if it 
comes to our treasury in gladness and joy. 
Let the mite-box be singing, too, filled with 
love gifts. Certainly the Thank-Offering 
will be joyous — happy gifts that are to 
take the news of our loving God-Father 
to the world that as yet does not know 
him, 

Did you ever wake in the night and 
hear some one singing or whistling as he 
passes? I always breathe a prayer of 
gratitude when I hear the happy sound in 
the darkness and also pray that the singer 
may be blessed. Someone may say, ‘‘Oh, 
he was just singing to keep his courage 
up!” Perhaps so, but his song showed that 
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he had faith and courage and was going 
forward singing, even in the night. 

Are the stewardship candles being 
lighted? Are the goals being met? Are 
the subscription lists of our papers, the 
FRIEND and Junior Friend, being kept up? 
Call a midyear meeting of your officers 
and check up on everything, won’t you? 

Are we being foreign missionaries our- 
selves? Our missionaries on the field do 
not do the whole task. By our prayers we 
may be foreign missionaries, sharing in 
their tasks. By our own Christian lives, 
striving to make better our own towns 
and communities we stand in their ranks; 
for how towns, communities and churches 
conduct themselves in America has as 
much influence today on Christian mis- 
sions as the missionaries themselves. If 
we are truly Christian the world knows it 
and the missionary can present the mes- 
sage with the knowledge that it is not 
just beautiful words, but is being really 
lived out in beautiful lives by the Chris- 
tians who have sent her. 

So when we make our own towns and 
neighborhoods cleaner, purer, happier, 
better places to live in, more Christlike, 
we are being foreign missionaries. Better 
movies in America, and only better movies 
allowed to be produced, would be one of 
the most wonderful things that could 
happen to foreign missions. So, too, 
with a temperate, law-abiding America. 
So, too, with an America that really loves 
its neighbor and is at peace, never taking 
up the sword against another country nor 
injuring other countries by unfriendly 
acts of government or business. 

By practicing Christian world citizen- 
ship we may become foreign missionaries. 
To be a foreign missionary and yet never 
stir from our own town! 
privilege to make us sing with joy? That 
is your privilege and mine. 

The Door is open and no man can shut 
it. And God, the Father, revealed to us 
through Jesus Christ, the Son, goes before 
us 


Emity T. SHEETS. 


Isn’t that a 


Let us sing and go forward! De 


s 
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Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 812 Summit Avenue, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


A LETTER has just come from Isabella 
Thoburn (how one’s heart does leap at the 
sight of that name! How grateful we are 
that Miss Thoburn’s mantle has fallen on 
the shoulders of this beautiful niece!). 
And do you get a “thrill” out of this — 
that the niece of our first missionary is to- 
day writing “to make application for the 
affiliation of the woman’s auxiliaries of 
the Lucknow Woman’s Conference with 
the International Department of the 
W. F. M. 8.”? Miss Thoburn has been 
elected as secretary to “pass on to the 
auxiliaries the information received from 
the International Department regarding 
what the women in other lands are ac- 
complishing for the Kingdom.” 

From another country far to the north- 
ward comes a request to be admitted to 
the International Department. This is 
the little country of Esthonia, south of 
Finland and on the borders of Russia, 
Letters by way of Miss Achard and Miss 
Gabrielson have brought this news. One 
. signed by Mrs. Seck and reads as fol- 

ows: 


Dear Sister in Christ:— God’s peace and joy 
as a greeting. Since July we have organized a 
Woman’s Missionary Society with God’s help. 
Mrs. Bishop Wade was kind enough to give us 
some periodicals, but they are mostly old ones. 
We want to unite in ordering the Prauen-Mis- 
stons-Freund. Since our women can talk only 
Esthonia I shall read it and tell them about it in 
our monthly prayer-meetings. (In Europe all 
monthly missionary meetings are prayer-meet- 
ings. A.) I will show them the pictures, too. Our 
Society has forty-nine members. Deaconess 
Margot Werwendt is our treasurer, I am secretary 
and Mrs. Bishop Wade is our president. 

We hope that this work will soon spread over 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. We are affili- 
ated to the Finnish Society and pray for and give 
for a Bible woman in India. 

I am very much interested in the woman’s 
missionary work and wish all our sisters in 
Esthonia were interested also. God bless you.in 
your beautiful work. 

With kindest greetings and God blessings, 

Ruts Seck. 

P.S. This missionary society belongs to the 
II. Methodist Church of Tallium (the capital city 
of Esthonia). My husband is the preacher of this 
church, Adalgoth Seck. He is also the secretary 
for the Baltic-Slavic Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


The secretary writes to Miss Gabrielson 
who has been speaking in Finland: “Oh, 
how we wish to have you also in our little 
midst and hear something of your experi- 
ences, but we are so poor that we are not 
able to call you over the water, but we will 
pray for you. It would be of great interest 
to us, if you could write us something of 
the W. F. M. 8. work, that shall be for- 
warded to our small group. As we founded 
the W. F. M.S. group we came to the con- 
clusion that we alone are not able to sup- 
port a missionary or a Bible woman, 
therefore we wrote Mrs. Walters and 
agreed to help as much as we can to sup- 
port the Bible woman, Solma, in Pakaur, 
Bengalien, supported by the women of 
the Swedish and Finnish congregations in 
Finland. Mrs. Seck has also ordered the 
Mission Friend from America, so we will 
know a little from the mission field. If 
you yourself wanted to write Mrs. Ruth 
Seck, she will gladly answer you. Her 
address is: Tallium, Esthonia~Toom—Ru- 
usti 5-1. Please remember our little group 
also in your prayer.” . 

This organization had its beginning in 
a conversation which Mrs. Walters, the 
secretary of the Finnish Conference, had 
with Miss Werwendt. She, in turn, 
broached the matter to Mrs. Seck, who 
“with God’s help founded the first 
W. F. M.S. in Esthonia with twenty-five 
members, including not only Methodists 
but also friends interested in the mission 
work. At the annual conference, we had 
time enough to speak with Mrs. Wade 
about this matter. Since then the mem- 
bership has grown to forty-nine, each of 
whom getsa little boxin which she promises 
at least to put one cent a week for foreign 
missions.” 

Miss Gabrielson is having a remarkable 
pilgrimage throughout Scandinavia, or- 
ganizing new groups, encouraging those 
that exist, speaking on stewardship, and 
meeting with the finest possible response 

severywhere she goes. She says of the 
women in Finland, ‘‘They have some fine 
material for leadership and are so very 
interested and eager. Most of the new 
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societies thus far organized, as well as the 
new members of other groups, are young 
women. Junior work is remarkably well 
organized and I am asked to help plan 
their missionary work. I doubt if there is 
anywhere in worldwide Methodism a finer 
bit of work among juniors and youth than 
is being done here. It seems to embody 
the better features of our Junior League, 
Scouts and Sunday School classes.’ 

As their project, the juniors provide 
the missionaries with bandages and other 
hospital supplies. The young people are 
helping in the support of the two couples 
in Sumatra. The W. F. M.S. is to furnish 
them monthly programs for their mis- 
sionary meetings and to provide interest- 
ing missionary material for their paper. 
““Tt seems to me that we have here one of 
the finest opportunities to lead young life 
into the broadest understanding of the 
missionary work.” 

“Tt is perhaps not understood over 
there that there are four distinct countries, 
each with their own missionaries and fields 
each with interests of their own which 
they rather jealously guard. Miss Nielsen 
is supported by Norway. Denmark is 
interested in Miss Bording and Miss Tirs- 
gaard. Sweden claims Miss Roberts and 
Miss Bjork, besides helping in the support 
of Miss Hildur Gillottee and Miss Ruth 
Hanson in Africa. Finland assists Sweden. 
Over here, our auxiliaries enlist the codper- 
ation of large numbers outside our church 
many of whom are drawn to the church. 
The contribution of these is not incon- 
siderable. Some churches do not have 
these missionary activities. Our women 
are recognizing more and more the benefits 
of the international aspect of our work. 
It has a mission far beyond our borders. 
It is not alone a question of what money 
they raise, and what is accomplished in 
lands afar, but what it means to them- 
selves and the local work. Women in all 
these lands, with a natural reticence, must 
have a powerful incentive to bring out the 
‘gifts that are within them’— something 
big enough to make them forget them- 
selves, and something big enough to 


sacrifice for, something distinctively their 


own, that they can ‘mother.’ Here in the 
northland, it took just this kind of thing 
to draw them out, but the result is appar- 
ent, not alone in the W. F. M.S., but in 
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every branch of the church work. With 
these plans and incentives to service de- 
pendent on them and their initiative, it 
gives what they need with the overflow in 
the whole church organization.” 


OOS 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 143) 

Miss Blanche R. Bair expected to sail 
for Korea from San Francisco on March 8. 
Her sister, Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, planned 
to sail on furlough soon after Miss Bair’s 
return to Seoul. 

Miss Annie M. Wells of Chungking, 
China, sailed from Shanghai on January 
26. For the first time in her years of serv- 
ice she is coming by way of Europe and 
may not reach America until summer. 

Miss Ursula Tyler is on health leave in 
this country. Her place as hostess at 
Shanghai has been taken by Miss Julia 
Bonafield, who will remain in China an 
extra year. 

The honor of Kaiser-i-Hind, Second 
Class, has been awarded to Miss Jennie 
M. Smith, principal of our school at 
Muzaffarpur, India, which was destroyed 
by earthquake. 

Miss Nellie M. West sailed for this 
country from India late in January. She 
planned to go directly to her home in 
Alberta, Canada. 

Miss Cora D. Fales has been appointed 
acting editor of the Treasure Chest during 
the furlough of Miss Ruth Robinson. 

Miss Laura Heist is at home, on fur- 
lough from Godhra, India. Her address 
is 1814 8. E. 27th Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Miss Gertrude Hanks sailed on February 
16, returning to take up her work in the 
Lima High School. 

In Central Provinces Conference, India, 
Miss Lola Green has been transferred to 
Baihar and Miss Helen Fehr to Jagdalpur. 

Dr. Margaret E. Tucker, a new mis- 
sionary of Cincinnati Branch, has sailed 
for work at Foochow Union Hospital. 

Miss Ada E, Pugh, who has been in 


England on furlough, expected to sail for —— 


Malacca in March. 
(Continued on page 150) — 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The Tithe Is the Lord’s 


Tue health of a human soul depends 
upon its exhalations as well as upon its 
inhalations. A Christian who does not 
know from experience the meaning of “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
has not yet received his full inheritance 
of joy; and we who know the value of the 
tithe to our own souls, and are not sharing 
this knowledge, are doing the Kingdom a 
great wrong. In these days of lessened in- 
comes, depleted church treasuries, frantic 
and futile efforts to run the finances of the 
Kingdom in other ways than by God’s 
methods, Methodism greatly needs the 
real vital message of the tithe and what it 
will do for the Kingdom. 

The money —ten times the amount 
needed to tell the Good News to all the 
world — is in the hands of professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. What would it 
mean if this great Church of ours, with its 
four million members, was to have a gen- 
eration of men and women ready to adopt 
God’s method of financing his kingdom? 
First of all the church membership would 
have time, God-given time, for the task of 
serving and saving the world. The nine- 
tenths of the time now used to sustain the 
Church could be devoted to the spiritual 
department, and every one of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-five million for whom 
Methodism is responsible would have a 
chance to hear the Story. The command 
to “Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” is a command 
to tithe, for ‘every creature” will not 
hear till Christians gratefully and gladly 
and worshipfully place their tithes upon 
the altar and thus obey the command. 
Methodism could enter every Open Door 
in America and in lands afar, if Methodists 
tithed that which God in his infinite good- 
ness has given them. 

A pastor was once asked by one of his 
parishioners if he believed in the dinner- 
bazaar methods of financing the church, 
and he replied, “As long as the church is 
in its present crippled condition, we must 
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use crutches.” The parishioner said: 
“Would it not be feasible to give healing 
remedies to the cripple, such as the splint 
of faith and generous doses of the tithe?”’ 
In one of our recent Advocates is a timely 
article by George Mecklenburg on ‘‘Bigger 
and Better Collection Plates.” He tells of 
a huge collection box at the entrance to a 
Japanese shrine, a box six feet wide by 
twelve long, in which everyone smilingly 
deposited a coin and immediately bowed 
in prayer, which suggested at once the 
close relationship between sacrifice and 
worship. He compares these boxes to our 
small callection plates in Christian Amer- 
ica where the work for God is crippled and 
handicapped because of the small place 
these have in our worship service. He 
adds, “‘The greatest opportunities for 
Christ in ten centuries are going by de- 
fault for want of money.’’ Why not make 
our collections a part of our great com- 
mission to preach Christ to all nations? 
Then instead of a retreat in the Kingdom 
of God there would bea great and worship- 
ful advance. Let us make our offerings 
for world evangelism a definite acceptance 
of responsibility, a joyous stewardship. 


SucGestepD METHOD FOR PRESENTING 
TITHING IN THE AUXILIARY 


The leaflet ‘‘Teen-Age Tithers” (two 
cents at depots of supplies) is as good for 
the auxiliary as for the teen age. Write 
these letters, place in envelopes, address 
to the one who reads, and have them read 
in the meeting. Or: Secure written experi- 
ences from your tithers, and have those 
read. Note: A tithing story to be well read 
must be read by a tither. 


AN EXPLANATION 


We who have been in the work for many 
years sometimes forget that not all our 
plans are known to our newer members. 
It may be that the colors of the steward- 
ship candles have not the meaning we wish 
them to have, and a word of explanation 
may not be amiss. 

(Continued on page 150) 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Foochow 
Christian Union Hospital 

Ser your First Aid Box where you can 
see it as you read this story from one of 
our nurses there. Then drop in a Thank- 
Offering. It is the time of year for our 
Thank-Offering meetings and the gather- 
ing in of the precious blessing box money. 

About four years ago a woman with a 
small boy in her arms asked to be ad- 
mitted to the hospital. She had a wild, 
haunted look and told us this story. Her 
husband found he was suffering from lep- 
rosy and the neighbors found it out. They 
took the man and buried him alive. Then 
they chased her away because they said 
surely she would have it too; but as she 
had no visible signs of it they only chased 
her away. 

We took her into the hospital for ob- 
servation and treatment. A few weeks 
later, she succeeded in persuading her 
sister to take care of her little boy and she 
stayed on with us. After many months 
she was truly proven not infected and so 
left us. However, once such a disease has 
been fastened to one’s name it seems im- 
possible to shake it off; so the woman came 
back to us, this time asking for work. We 
took her on as cleaning woman on the 
woman’s and children’s floor where: she 
still gives excellent service. 

Yet it was not so easy as all that. The 
other women servants objected to eating 
at the same table with her and to sharing 
a bedroom with her. So at first we gave 
her a ward bed to sleep in, and let her 
eat her meals by herself in the diet kitchen 
on the floor where she worked. As she 
proved herself “‘clean”’ we fixed up a tiny 
bedroom for her in the women servants’ 
quarters and thus, slowly but surely, she 
has won her way back into human society. 

Never before did I fully realize what it 
must mean to be “‘unclean,” to be a leper. 
Others step aside when they see a leper 
approach. With eyes, tongue and gestures 
they despise a leper. Now this woman, 
“third floor woman,” they call her, is 
ready to become a Christian. She loves to 
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attend the evening classes, learns well, 
and is so anxious to read the New Testa- 
ment I gave to her. 

One of our boys is an ex-patient, and 
has been connected with the hospital for 
nearly five years, either as a patient or as 
a mechanic in our workshop. He is mar- 
velously clever in his trade and unusually 
eager to get some book learning. He finds 
work for his hands, care for his incurable 
bone disease (heel), and food for his mind 
and soul, all here in the hospital. I have 
often noticed how quick he is to under- 
stand, in the servants’ Bible class. When 
I would find myself stuck by the language, 
he would help me out, explaining the 
things I had tried to say. Help me to pray 
that he may indeed confess Christ as his 
own Saviour before long. He knows the 
way but he cannot quite make up his 
mind. 

—Frieda Staubli. 
* * * 

In November there were three little 
children with virulent malaria and not a 
penny to buy the life-saving quinine. 
When nurses attempted to undress them 
they clutched their skimpy clothes and 
screamed with fear lest they lose even 
these. They had come from the interior 
with hundreds of others, fleeing from com- 
munists, held up many times, each time 
being relieved of things until they had not 
enough left to cover themselves. Foochow 
friends had given them the few clothes 
they now were dressed in. It took days 
to win any confidence from them for, 
young as they were, they had lost more 
than things; they had no faith in humanity. 
—Alice Wilcox. 


* * 


News from Our Members 
My “World Wide Club” is making 
handkerchiefs for the Korean kiddies and 
incidentally learning where Korea is. 
E. A. M., Lynn, Mass. 
Chung’ Eui High School, Korea has a 


group of missionary young people in =i 


charge of Esther Hulbert. 
(Continued on page 149) 
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STUDENT isi 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Activities of the Mt. Holyoke Peace Club, 1934-1935 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Problem. To study the platforms, meth- 
ods of finance, and programs of all the 
separate Peace Organizations, both na- 
tional and local, within the United States, 
with the view to working out a possible 
synthesis among them. 

Reason for Problem. There exist at pres- 
ent in the United States over six hundred 
organizations working for world peace. 
With the exception of such organiza- 
tions as the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, Foreign Policy Association, and Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 
most of these six hundred organizations 
are working on individual programs, are 
led by different leaders, and are financed 
from different sources. A synthesis of 
organization among several of these or- 
ganizations, whose platforms indicate that 
they are working for similar ends, would 
help solve the problems of finance and 
adequate leadership, which are unsolved 
under the present system. If an organiza- 
tional synthesis is impossible, some sort of 
unified program might be found which 
would focus the action of all the separate 
organizations on one problem at one time, 
and thus increase greatly the infiuence of 
the Peace Movement in this country. 


Peace AcTION COMMITTEE 


Problem. Tostudy present politicalissues 
which bear upon the foreign policy of the 
United States and, after the study, to 
bring our conclusions of the issue to the 
neighboring community citizens by send- 
ing deputations to women’s clubs, church 
groups, etc., and providing definite politi- 
cal action to be taken by such groups. 

Reason for Problem. Action on all politi- 
cal issues bearing upon the foreign policy 
of the United States is important in avert- 
ing the possibility of war. The most force- 
ful medium which the citizen has of mak- 
ing his opinions on such questions heard 
is through direct political action: 2.e., 
writing and telegraphing senators and 
President, visiting senators, attending 
political meetings, etc. 


Remarks. This committee is primarily 
for off-campus work. The masses of citi- 
zens must be educated to peace. 

Specific Action to Date. Re-appropria- 
tion for the Nye Munitions Investigation, 
action on the World Court protocol. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Problem. To raise money for the above 
committees, and to send at least one pair 
of Peace Caravaners into the West next 
summer. 

Discussion Groups 

These are sponsored by the Peace Club, 
open to the entire college, led either by 
outside speakers or by Peace Club mem- 
bers. 

Subject to be discussed February 23. 
Does Christianity Imply Pacifism? or, 
Must one be a pacifist to have a truly 
Christian philosophy of life? 

Marion CUTLER. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 148) 

The Minneapolis Branchsuperintendent 
has sent letters to all deans of Epworth 
League Institutes, offering their mission- 
ary talent to teach in the institutes. 

From Mrs. Smith, West Wisconsin, 
comes the following workable plan: 

“Have you ever belonged to a Hiking 
Club? I hope you will join mine this year. 
Every girl may who meets these require- 
ments. 

A Hiker in the Hiking Club must: 

1. Learn and be able to recite the 
Standard Bearer Code. 

2. Bring in one new member this year. 

3. Attend at least ten meetings of her 
group this year. : 

I shall be anxiously waiting to hear how 
many members will be Hikers. The so- 
ciety in the district having the most of its 
members in the Hiking Club will receive 
an award of one dollar at the end of the 
year. The names of all Hikers will be 
published in our Conference Pep-Sheet.”’ 
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ripe, JUNIOR 


Swe aa Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


The Thank-Offering 


In the April Junior Friend will be found 
a special service on the Social and Evan- 
gelistic Center at Nagasaki. This is de- 
signed to be used in connection with the 
new Thank-Offering Service which may be 
obtained from your Branch depot of sup- 
plies for five cents. It is to be hoped that 
through the letters and articles in the 
Junior Friend the children have become 
familiar with this work and have a real 
desire to share in its maintenance. 

May we ask for your coéperation in 
making the letter box more useful to all 
of the children? They have been asked to 
tell about some specific thing which their 
band has done. Letters continue to come, 
however, which tell the same thing; that is, 
““We meet once a month, we use the text- 
book, we read the Junior Friend, we have 
so many members.”’ They may need your 
guidance in order to discover what is 
novel and interesting to all of the chil- 
dren. We want to keep the letter page in- 
teresting to everyone. 

It is suggested in the program plans 
that this month’s meeting be held out of 
doors if possible. Wherever there are 
fruit trees in bloom, the children should be 
helped to see their beauty. Surely we may 
learn much from Japan in the way of 
teaching children to love and respond to 
beauty. If itis possible to obtain from the 
library some books on Japan which con- 
tain nature legends, your meeting will be 
greatly helped by reading some of them 
to the children. We need to keep alive in 
our own souls that wholesome imagina- 
tion which lifts life out of the ordinary 
events which overcrowd it and makes it a 
glowing adventure of the spirit. This 
imaginative spirit is something which all 
leaders of children should cherish and cul- 
tivate. 

Seek not afar for beauty; lo, it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 


In stars and mountain summits topped with 
snows. 
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In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God and faney him concealed; 

But in earth’s common things he stands revealed, 

While grass and flowers and stars spell out his 
name. 

—Savage in “New Hymnal for American Youth.” 
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Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 147) 

Green for Prayer. As green is the color 
nature takes in its renewing, so the color 
reminds us that prayer renews our spirit- 
ual lives, and quickens us to live for Him. 

Red for Personality or Personal Service. 
Red indicates the color of sacrifice, and 
as we light our red candle we are reminded 
that we must give sacrificially of our time 
and ability to the work of the Kingdom. 

Purple for Possessions. Purple (not 
lavender) indicates royalty. Our King 
holdeth the wealth of the world in his 
hands, and allows us the privilege of re- 
turning to him a part of what he has given 
us, in grateful acknowledgment of his 
gifts. 

SuGGEsTeD PRAYERS FOR APRIL 

For the Field: That our Thank-Offerings 
may truly express our gratitude for our 
splendid nationals. 

For the Home Base: That our Christian 
stewards may cultivate the ability to 
teach the value of the tithe. 
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Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 146) 

Miss Erma Taylor sailed from San 
Francisco on February 7, to take up her 
work in Japan. 

Miss Anna Gail Patterson arrived in 
San Francisco on February 6, on furlough 
from India. 

Dr. Ruth V. Hemenway of Mintsing- 
hsien, China, is enjoying her furlough at 
Williamsburg, Mass. 

Miss Julia Morrow of Gulbarga, Indiat 
has been granted furlough after April 1. 

Dr. Freda Haffner, a new missionary of 
Pacific Branch, has sailed for Tilaunia, — 
India. 

Miss Ethel Palmer is sailing this month, 
returning to Hissar, India. 


’ 
oy 
. 


EASTER IN CHINA 


Miss Jenny Lind (young people’s missionary of 
Philadelphia Branch) wrote of an unusual Easter 
celebration at Kiukiang, China, last year:— On 
Thursday evening we had a unique communion 
service at our school. Tables were arranged in 
the form of two large crosses and places were set 
for a hundred teachers, students and a few guests. 
With the white cloths, many candles and flowers, 
lilacs, narcissus and spirea, it was very beautiful. 
There was an atmosphere of peace, sacredness 
and fellowship such as I had never experienced at 
a similar service. All were seated at the tables 
while hymns were quietly sung, and the regular 
form of service followed, except that we partook 
of the elements set before us. It seemed more 
like a real ‘‘Last Supper” in that way. 

Good Friday was observed by an afternoon 
service in which the choir that I try to lead sang 
the ‘‘Seven Words.”’ This was interspersed with 
a helpful message on each ‘‘ Word” by Dr. Chang, 
one of our splendid Christian doctors who re- 
turned from America about a year ago after a 
few months of study following General Con- 
ference. 

Easter was a full day with four services. The 
first was at six o’clock and was very impressive 
in the dimness of early morning. The student 
choir and faculty choir members all carried 
candles as they formed two processions down the 
aisles, singing ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen today.” 
This service ended with a pageant, ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Cross,’’ given by the senior girls of 
our school. 

One incident of the pageant given at the ten 
o’clock service is worth repeating. The young 
man who took the part of the stranger who 
doubted the truth of the resurrection is military 
director at the boys high school. After the early 
morning service he went to the pastor and told 
him how he had been influenced during the re- 
hearsals of the pageant, and convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, and wished to unite with 
the church at the close of the pageant. 


A ProGrRessive PLAN 


Miss Lula A. Miller (young people’s missionary 
of New York Branch) writes from Chemulpo, 
Korea, of some changes:— Because of the cut and 
other reasons the work has been revised by a 
large committee elected for that purpose and an 
entirely new system for evangelism has been 
made. Of the entire sum sent out for Bible 
women, $6,000 were set aside for them at the 
rate of sixty dollars a circuit for every district. 
This six thousand will be reduced on a sliding 
scale over a period of ten years. 

As money is released each year it will go into 
what we call, for the present, a Service Council, 
and as funds become sufficient, specialists along 
the line of theology, home economics and chil- 
dren’s work will be put on the districts. 
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At the end of ten years there probably will be 
five specialist workers on a district and none of 
our present Bible women except those whose 
salaries may be paid by the Koreans. Funds 
from home will be used only for these specialized 
workers. If our work can be sustained through 
this period I believe the work will be better cared 
for than it now is. 

I have now four Bible women whose territory 
is twice as large as formerly. I have made out a 
new plan for their work. They are to spend three 
days and three nights in each place where there is 
a church, visiting in the homes in the day and 
gathering the women together in the evening. 

The first evening each will hold the missionary 
meeting, if there is an auxiliary in the church. 
The second evening she will teach the home study 
course (a three-year course) and the third eve- 
ning she will conduct a round table conference, 
something like the work Mr. Buchman is doing. 
Each will also have three days of complete rest 
in her home. 

Of course we shall have to give this a trial be- 
fore we can be sure that it is a workable plan. 


Free BUT ENSLAVED 


Miss Anna Mabel Taylor (young people’s 
missionary of New York Branch) writes:— On the 
beautiful Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico City 
there is a fine monument called the Statue of 
Independence, which is dedicated to the Mexican 
soldiers who gave their lives for their country in 
the War of Independence. At the corners of the 
base are four bronze figures which represent 
Peace, Law, Justice and War. On the front, fac- 
ing the east, is a marble group whose central fig- 
ure is the parish priest, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
who uttered the famous ‘‘Cry of Independence”’ 
which aroused the Mexican people to fight for 
their liberty. At his right a figure representing 
Mexico offers him a laurel wreath; at his left, one 
representing History is recording his heroie serv- 
ices. At the corners stand Morelos, Guerrero, 
Mina and Nicholas Bravo, four of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the war for freedom. On the west 
side of the monument there is a little niche, in 
which a flame is kept constantly burning in 
memory of the heroes. 

A few years ago, the authorities decided that it 
would be very fitting for various organizations of 
the city to send groups of their members to the 
monument to stand guard near the burning flame 
for several minutes as a token of respect and ap- 
preciation for the sacrifice which the honored 
dead had made. Invitations to take part were 
sent to clubs, schools, various divisions of the 
government offices, merchants, etc., and to each 
one which accepted a special day was assigned 
for the ceremony. 

Of course the faculty and pupils of Keen 
School were very eager to show their love for 
their country and their appreciation of the serv- 
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ices of the Mexican soldiers in freeing their coun- 
try from the.dominion of Spain. A collection was 
taken up, and two large wreaths of flowers were 
purchased. To each was fastened a ribbon which 
bore a sentence something like this, ‘“‘To the 
Heroes of the War of Independence from Sarah 
L. Keen School.” After each teacher had chosen 
as representatives the two pupils in her room 
who had the best record for scholarship and de- 
portment, the entire group went out to the 
Statue of Independence. 

A wreath was placed at each side of the niche 
which contains the perpetual flame, and at twelve 
o’clock sharp the children formed in a semicircle, 
half of them on each side of the niche, and stood 
in silence for ten minutes. Then they signed 
their names in the book which is kept for that 
purpose, and were allowed to climb to the top of 
the shaft. There is a beautiful view over the 
Valley of Mexico from the balcony just below the 
feet of the Angel of Victory which surmounts the 
shaft. 

Doesn’t it seem a pity that the descendants of 
those who fought so nobly for political freedom 
should become enslaved in this twentieth cen- 
tury, called an Age of Enlightenment? For they 
are slaves to intolerance, autocracy and atheism; 
they are suffering from the lack of freedom of 
worship and of thought. Won’t you join in 
prayer that this beautiful land, so richly endowed 
by the Heavenly Father with natural resources, 
may be kept from internal dissensions, that its 
leaders may soon realize that only the power of 
Jesus Christ working through the character of 
individuals will solve economic and social prob- 
lems, and that every Christian in Mexico may be 
blessed with the power of the indwelling Holy 
Spirit? 

CEREAL SEASONED wits Fruit CAKE 


Miss Azalea Peet (young people’s misstonary of 
New York Branch) writes from Kumamoto, Japan, 
of a new seasoning:— Among my Christmas gifts 
the luscious fruit cake from Orange, N. J., made 
oy annual appearance — and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

The other evening I said to the cook, ‘‘ Please 
put a few dates in the cereal tomorrow morning.” 
(I had treated myself to some rare dates with 
some Christmas money.) The dates were safely 
stored in the now-unused ice box and the fruit 
cake in its red tin box was beside them. Both 
names are strange to the Japanese maid, but both 
are sweet, both are delicious, both are dates, in 
her mind! 

The cereal next morning tasted queer. It 
smelled of nutmeg. Here and there were bits of 
dried fruit. At last it dawned upon me. A chunk 
of fruit cake had gone into the cereal! You never 
thought of that recipe, did you? 


A New Species or Lams 


We are privileged to share some home letters of 
Miss Elsie M. Power (young people’s missionary 
of Topeka Branch) from Rangoon, Burma:— We 
have recently had our annual conference here on 
Creek Street, in our Burmese church. Sometimes 
we have it in the English church at Lancaster 
Road. I had five ladies here at the boarding 
school and two others were entertained at Hag- 
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erty Home, in the same compound. Only two 
missionary men live out of Rangoon and Mrs. 
Riggs .took them and the bishop, so all the 
visitors were accommodated here on Creek Street. 

The visitors and the Rangoon missionaries all 
ate meals together at Hagerty Home, cafeteria 
style. You will remember that I brought out 
twenty-five trays and some silverware from the 
ten-cent store. They were intended for con- 
ference, and we used them. 

Bishop Robinson brought us some excellent 
messages, for which we have been very thankful. 
He came over from India just before conference 
and went back immediately afterward, so his 
visit seemed very short. 

I wish you could have seen the Christmas pro- 
gram at the vernacular school. The teachers had 
the children seated in an orderly way and they 
were clean and neat, the hair of the girls decorated 
with flowers. They had prepared an interesting 
program and it was a pleasure to see their hap- 
piness as they gave it. I will tell you about just 
one number. 

As I was listening to the program I had heard 
goats bleating — if that is the word to describe 
the noise they make. But goats are plentiful out 
here and I was not surprised that they should be 
running about. In the shepherd scene one of the 
shepherds (a little boy) came in carrying a goat in 
his arms. The children were so interested in the 
play that they did not laugh at the goat and the 
animal behaved beautifully. 


An UNUSUAL ORDINATION 


Miss Marie Adams (young people’s missionary 
of Northwestern Branch) writes of an unusual 
experience:— My four years since local deacon’s 
ordination were up, so at North China Conference 
last fall I had my local elder’s ordination. 

Iam sure you would have been interested in the 
way the ordination was conducted. They say it 
was the first time in the history of the conference 
that the only elder to be ordained was a foreigner. 
Bishop Gowdy, of course, does not speak the 
northern Chinese. The district superintendents 
could not speak the English they would need for 
that sort of thing. The larger part of the audi- 
ence was Chinese. 

Since I was a foreigner, what the bishop had to 
say was all in English and was not translated. 
All that the district superintendents had to say 
was in Chinese. It was a queer sort of mental. 
adjustment that went on with me, as first Chi- 
nese and then English was used. But of course I 
understood it all. The first Chinese pastor I ever 
had assisted in the ordination. 

We went right from the conference to our Ep- 
worth League Institute. Iwas very much touched 


when the preachers arranging for the communion _ 


service came and asked me to take part, as they 
wanted my first communion after elder’s ordina- 
tion to be with and for the young folks. Of course 
we had far more preachers at the institute than 
could be used for that service. 


Frve Heatta Ruies 


Miss Maude V. Trissel wrote from Seoul, Kor 
of the health rules in force for day school girls: — 
(1) Hair to be combed daily. (2) Bathing 
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New York Branch 
Prepared by Elizabeth M. Strow 
MIssIONARIES AND THEIR Dornes 


New York Branch has been especially fortu- 
nate this year in the large number of missionaries 
home on furlough — eleven at present — with 
two more on the way from India and one from 
China. Korea, China, India, Japan and Mexico 
are thus represented. The medical group includes 
five — two doctors and three nurses. Four of 
them attended in December the biennial Medical 
Missions Conference held in New York City for 
missionaries, the major theme of which was 
“Medical Missions Facing the New Day.” There 
was a varied program, including some scientific 
sessions, all of which were helpful to the mission- 
ary group. 

In January, Miss Haynes of Korea and Miss 
Fredericks of China attended Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, taking a course dealing with 
methods for rural work. A desire for further 
study has been especially evident in our mission- 
ary group this year, with a college in Buffalo, 
Columbia, Union Theological, Cornell Univer- 
sity, among the institutions attended. 

Much interest has been felt in our new medical 
missionary, Dr. Mary Agnes Burchard, who 
sailed in November for Brindaban Hospital, In- 
dia. Dr. Burchard forms another happy link in 
our ever increasing interdenominational relation- 
ships, coming as she does from a Baptist family 
active in all good works in Jamestown, New 
York. Fortunately, Dr. Burchard was able to 
attend the public monthly meeting in New York 
just before sailing, and thus become acquainted 
further with the women of the Branch. Hannah 
Gallagher, laboratory technician at Brindaban, 
still holds her place in the hearts of our Branch 
women, though her support has been taken over 
by Cincinnati Branch, whose missionary she is. 

Jeanette Hoffmann of Mexico is on her way 
across the United States, returning on furlough in 
the car used for itinerating on the field. With 
Miss Hazel McAllister, of Topeka Branch, she 
will itinerate out there, and then the two plan to 
come East to continue their ‘speaking tour”’ in 
New York Branch territory. 

Special stress is being laid this year on field 
support, trying to place all pieces of work which 
patrons or auxiliaries gave up during the past 
year. An original demonstration, prepared by 
Miss Blake, field support secretary, and Mrs. 
Thetford, former secretary of literature, was ef- 
fectively given at the January quarterly meeting, 
and will be urged for district meeting presentation 
this spring. Also, plans are under way for a simi- 
lar demonstration suitable for use in every auxil- 
iary of the Branch. Miss Mary Osborn, former 
associate home base secretary, has taken the 
field support work in Central New York Con- 
ference, and has originated a “news sheet’’ for 
distribution to each auxiliary, giving telling quo- 
tations from patron letters. 

Mrs. Horne, home base secretary, expects to 
sail for Mexico within the next few weeks, and in 
the course of a few days sightseeing in Mexico 


City and its environs, hopes to visit some of our 
missionary work. 
Mavpsr Waits Harpir, 
Branch Corresponding Secretary. 


District OFFICERS 


At a departmental conference of our Branch 
Annual Meeting last October, we considered the 
problem of how the work of the district corre- 
sponding secretary and the district president 
could be correlated so that each might have the 


‘greatest freedom in administrating the affairs of 


the district, and yet neither encroach on the 
specific duties of the other. 

The district secretary is the official spokesman 
for the district and as such has generally been 
considered the head of the district. But our work 
is so varied and there is so much to be done if we 
are to meet our goals, there is room in every dis- 
trict for a very active president as well as an 
active secretary. 

So the office of district president has come to be 
recognized as an office of great importance, with 
duties which in no way conflict with those of the 
corresponding secretary. 

At one of our public monthly meetings a group 
of district presidents told how they were trying 
to solve this problem. The discussion which fol- 
lowed showed how eager our district officers are 
to carry on the work efficiently and intelligently, 
each carrying the work of her own office, while 
codperating as far as possible with all the other 
district officers. 

Mary V. N. Victor, 
Branch President. 


Tue Reaping Course 


When we were given a special conference proj- 
ect two years ago I chose Literature for New York 
conference and this is our third year. I think our 
Reading Course has been very stimulating to the 
auxiliaries using it and I was very much gratified 
the first year to have twenty-four women report 
they had completed the course. Last year there 
were fifty in the conference. I think the reading 
of the Bible has been especially helpful. One 
woman told me her grown-up daughter, coming 
in her room on going to bed, found her mother 
reading, and was so pleased that she started her- 
self. 

Mrs. C. E. TowNseEnp, 
New York Conference Secretary. 


Tue JANUARY QUARTERLY 


The quarterly meeting was held at Tremont 
Church in the Bronx, on Thursday, January 17. 
The day began with a snow storm, reminding us 
of the meeting in Tremont Street Church, Boston, 
in 1869, but the large attendance all day was cer- 
tain evidence of the keen interest our women 
have in the work. A gracious welcome awaited 
all and the program was a very full one. 

Mrs. Hardie, “Through Revolving Doors,” 
gave glimpses of our missionaries at work; Mrs. 
Foster, treasurer, closed her report with these 
words, ‘This work costs — service and prayer.” 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


The Study 


Monts: May. 

PROGRAM: Peace and International Friendship. 
(Chapter VI, ‘Japanese Women Speak.’’) 

In the month of May we have a highly con- 
troversial subject for consideration, for many who 
consider peace and friendship between individuals 
highly desirable, think its possibility as between 
nations quite visionary. That this is so demands 
of us both study and prayer that we may know 
the mind of Christ and be “one in him.” 

Mrs. Evelyn Riley Nicholson will go down in 
the annals of our Society as our great Peace 
President. A decade ago she took up the cudgels 
against war as the greatest single obstacle to the 
building of the Kingdom of God in the earth. 
Her booklets, ‘‘Education for Peace,’ and 
“Thinking it Through,’’ were among the earliest 
written by a leader in Methodism and remain out- 
standing arraignments of the sin, the waste in life 
and treasure, and the futility of this ancient de- 
vice for settling disputes. Her influence in educa- 
tion and in enlistment for concerted action car- 
ried us far toward world-citizenship. 

The national Committee on World Citizenship 
has emerged as our official watch tower and source 
of information and direction. Its recent leaflet, 
“World Citizenship,” should be read by every 
missionary woman. 

Greatly we need to find foundations for peace. 
Much has happened in our America in recent 
months to disturb those who seek them. The 
Supreme Court decisions affirming the right of 
land-grant colleges to require students to take 
military training, overriding conscientious scru- 
ples, is an infringement of religious liberty. The 
defeat of the proposal of adherence to the World 
Court, the break in the naval limitations agree- 
ment and the shocking disclosures of the Senate 
investigation of the armament industry have been 
clarion calls to find those foundations. 

The most heartening aspect of the year, within 
our Methodism, is the increased interest and 
sense of responsibility in the matter. ‘There is 
a sound of going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees.” The church press, which five years ago 
offered an occasional paragraph, today devotes 
pages. Scarcely an issue of our church papers is 
bare of comment on some phase of the great issue 
of peace or war. The pulpit is no less alert. In 
every section of our land Methodist pastors are 
gathering in seminars where they give days of 
study to such themes as “Christian Principles 
and World Peace,” “‘The Economie Order and 
World Peace,” ‘International Government and 
World Peace,” ‘Action to Eliminate War,” 
“R. O. T. C.,” “Peace Education,” ‘‘ Peace Edu- 
cation in the Local Church and Community,” 
and ‘‘The Economic Conflict and Civil Strife.” 

As these pastors return to their charges they 
should have the hearty coéperation of missionary 
women in educational programs. 

And yet — our greatest contribution toward 
world peace must continue to be in making known 
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the Prince of Peace and fostering world friend- 
ship through our ambassadors of peace, our mis- 
sionaries, who demonstrate that the love of 
Christ. transcends race, national and language 
barriers. 


We are fortunate to have for this program the 
voice of Miss Kawaii of Japan, that nation so 
misunderstanding and so misunderstood, in 
which fear and distrust of America is forever 
fomented by military propagandists, that nation 
whose attitude is the excuse of jingoistsfor seeking 
enormous appropriations for army and navy in 
our own land. 

Miss Kawaii spoke of her recent visit to Amer- 
ica as a “good will” tour. Everywhere her talks 
were productive of better understanding. In 
“Japanese Women Speak”’ we find her to be an 
ardent lover of her country, and honor her for 
that. She pleads that woman’s handicaps in 
Japan prevent such active and public participa- 
tion in anti-war campaigns as American women 
undertake. 

Another eminent Christian Japanese leader 
said recently, when chided for silence on recent 
far-eastern affairs, ““We must blame the military 
movement in Japan, but we have lacked the edu- 
cation of the common people... for peace. I am 
thinking of Japan now — whether I ought to go 
to prison or to educate. It is very easy for me to 
go to prison now. Just publish one pamphlet. 
It is very easy to be killed for one pamphlet... . 
I have chosen the task of educating for peace.” 

With this sidelight, let us study Japanese 
Christian women and the peace movement. 

The four groups working directly for peace are: 
(1) The International Friendship section of the 
Y. W. C. A., which keeps open house for foreign 
visitors and students. (2) The W. C. T. U. which 
has sought disarmament through international 
agreement. (3) The Woman’s Section of the Jap- 
anese International Association formed after 
Japan withdrew from the League of Nations. 
This is the only body with a membership of both 
men and women and its work has hardly begun. 
The fourth is the Woman’s Peace Association, 
which was begun under distinguished leadership 
some sixteen years ago. Like the Y. W. C. A., it 
extends welcome to visitors from other lands and 
in many quiet ways promotes friendly contacts. 
Its. officers appeal to cabinet members for the 
curb of flagrant outbursts of national hatreds. 
Its most valuable work is in promoting peace edu- 
cation in the schools. Prize contests for peace 
essays are conducted in high schools. The prize 
essay of 1933 is given in full (page 194). Seven 
Christian and two non-Christian schools partici- 

ated. 
"i From this group came the letters to Christian 


Chinese women during the Chino-Japanese con- 
flict in 1931-33, one of which is presented on oe 


pages 180-181. 
Commenting on the scene commemorative o' 
the entry of Commodore Perry into Japan - Zes 
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162-165) our author writes, “In spite of mis- 
understanding and prejudice there is a strong 
undercurrent in Japan that earnestly desires 
peace and friendship with all nations of the earth. 
We Christians, from our standpoint, affirm that 
the friendship founded by Commodore Perry 
should be augmented, the more so that the Pacific 
Ocean is coming to be the center of world inter- 
est.”” Grateful recognition is expressed for the 
sympathy and help poured out unstintedly by the 
United States and other nations following the 
Tokyo disaster of 1923. 

The high point of “Japanese Women Speak’ 
is reached in the closing appeal for the spiritual 
fellowship possible only to those who have made 
peace with God, without which no lasting peace 
can exist. E 

Program Material: “Japanese Women Speak.” 
Pages 125-140 this issue of Frrenp. Church peri- 
odicals. Leaflet: ‘World Citizenship.” 

Recent Books: ‘‘Merchants of Death,’ by En- 
gelbrecht and Haneghen (A Study of the Inter- 
national Traffic in Arms), Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“Zaharoft: High Priest of War,” by Guiles Dav- 
enport. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 


(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
OOo 


Break Down Barriers 


O world of nations, from sea to sea, 
Filled with barriers of race and creed, 
O loving neighbors, hear our plea, 

In this age of strife and greed. 


O Father of mercies, help us to find 
*Mongst the people of every land 
The loving brotherhood of mankind, 
And help us to understand. 


Break down barriers, 

Change our thoughts, 

With the help of the One above. 
Break down barriers, 

Change our thoughts, 

Help widen the reach of Love. 


—Y. W. C. A. Conference Song. 


G00 
A Study Program 
(See page 140) 
BrizF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
A 


I. The Senate under the direction of Senator 
Nye (North Dakota) began an investigation into 
the activities of the munition makers last Sep- 
tember. It is being continued now. 

II. The Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
is working on the problem. The League of Na- 
tions in 1921 tried to arouse public sentiment. 

III. DuPont, Bethlehem Steel, Carnegie Steel, 
Winchester Repeating Arms, Vickers Armstrong 
(English), Schneider Crensot (French), Krupp 
(German), Skoda (Czechoslovakia). 

IV. and V. The League of Nations summarized 
their activities as follows: 
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1. Armament firms have been active in fo- 
menting war scares in order to increase the sale 
of arms. 

2. They have attempted to bribe government 
officials. 

3. They have disseminated false reports con- 
cerning military and naval programs of various 
countries in order to stimulate armament expendi- 
ture. 

4. They have sought to influence public opin- 
ion through newspapers owned or controlled by 
themselves. 

5. They have organized armament rings and 
played off one country against another. 

VI. For: Eliminate private profits; eliminate 
opportunity to promote sales through war scares; 
simplify international agreements concerning 
trade in arms. 

Against: Necessitate every country owning and 
operating munition plants. Might lead to unfor- 
tunate political alliances. 

VII. In 1934 President Roosevelt forbade the 
export of arms to contending armies in the Chaco. 
This was done with the consent of Congress and 
at the instigation of the League of Nations. 


J. The failure is due to the antagonism be- 
tween the nations of Europe who desire to have 
the Versailles Treaty enforced in its present form 
and those who desire revision. To enforce a treaty 
against the will of a vast number of people re- 
quires soldiers and munitions; to break such a 
treaty requires soldiers and munitions. 

II. France, Italy, Serbia, Roumania. 

III. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia. 

IV. Twenty-five thousand square miles in 
Europe, much of it highly industrialized and rich 
in raw materials. All of her territories. 

V. The Hapsburg Empire was entirely dis- 
membered. Austria shrank from a country of 
30,000,000 to small land-locked state of 6,000,000. 
Hungary is little more than an agricultural plain. 
Czechoslovakia obtained 80 per cent of her in- 
dustries, 85 per cent soft coal, 60 per cent of her 
iron ore. 

The old empire was a strong economic unit; 
now trade barriers in the form of tariffs make it 
difficult for districts deprived of natural resources. 

VI. Because France fears that the status quo 
can be maintained only until Germany recovers 
and rearms sufficiently to dispute it. 


Cc 
I. Hirohito is the present emperor of Japan. 
Legislative authority is vested in the emperor, a 


_ privy council of twenty-six, and the imperial diet 


consisting of the house of peers and the house of 
representatives. Population, 76,988,379. Square 
miles, 260,738. 

II. Japan regards Russia as her greatest foe 
in the Orient. 

III. To the conclusion of Japan’s war with 
China in 1894 when Russia helped to force Japan 
to respect the territorial integrity of China and 
then prepared to occupy indefinitely the territory 
she had forced Japan to resign. 

IV. She had a permanent seat on the Council 
of the League. She withdrew in 1933 because of 
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APRIL 
April is, in Japan, one of the most perfect 


months in the whole year. A common oc- 
currence in this month of high tides is the 
making up of parties by all classes of city 
dwellers, to go to the seashore and gather 
shells. 

April marks the beginning of the school 
year and also brings many festivals. The 
eighth day is the anniversary of the birth of 
Buddha. Naturally it is a day of great re- 
joicing. The temples are thronged with the 
faithful and the huge collecting boxes are 
showered with coins. The gilt image of 
Buddha from the temple of Kwannon is 
borne through the streets in a gorgeous 
palanquin. A qudint, time honored cere- 
mony takes place in Hibiya Park. The 
sacred image is reverently lifted from the 
palanquin and placed in a shrine made en- 
tirely of flowers. Hundreds of little girls, 
in turn, take part in the ceremony of wash- 
ing the image with sweet tea, which is pro- 
vided by the temple. At the same time Bud- 
dhist priests are chanting hymns in honor 
of the infant Buddha and at intervals little 
girls dance a ceremonial temple dance. 

Cherry blossoms are the first thing of 
which one thinks, connecting Japan and 
April. The custom of making pilgrimages 
to some noted place to see the cherry trees in 
bloom has been in vogue more than a thou- 
sand years. To the foreign diplomats, high 
court officials and others of the ‘‘privileged 
class’? the most important event is the Im- 
perial Cherry Blossom Party, held in His 
Majesty’s park at Shinjuku. 

The emperor’s birthday falls on April 29 
and is a general holiday. After the per- 
formance of the usual ceremonies before the 
ancestral shrine, the emperor and empress 
give a large luncheon party. 

April 30 is the day which corresponds to 
our Memorial Day. The whole garrison of 
Tokyo marches to the shrine devoted to 
soldiers and sailors who have given their 
lives for their country, and the precincts of 
the building are one dense moving crowd of 
worshippers. In Japan a festival and a fair 
are closely connected, and it is no cause for 
surprise that the outer garden of the shrine 
is filled with stalls, booths and sideshows. 
— Condensed from ““A Tokyo Calendar.” 


* * * 


Tue Articyes For Tor May Program, found 
in this issue, are furnished by the World Citizen- 
ship Committee. In the year since the program 
for the year was planned, events have changed 
the original thought of a program based on ‘‘The 
Roots of War,” but these articles provide ma- 
terial from which a most interesting as well as 
instructive program may be worked up. One 
more article for the May program will appear 
next month. 

Do not forget that there is also program ma- 
terial in the textbook. 
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InpiA CONFERENCE Reports, received too late 
to be included in our ‘‘Personal Mention,” show 
that Miss Mildred Drescher has been appointed 
to the Mecosa Bagh school at Nagpur, and Miss 
Flora Quirin is stationed at Puntamba, India. 
Miss Jessie I. Peters is appointed to evangelistic 
work with headquarters at Bijnor, and Miss 
Mathilde Moses has charge of the hostel at Al- 
mora. Miss Lucy W. Beach is in charge of the 
school and home at Pithoragarh, since Miss 
Louise Perrill has been granted furlough. Miss 
Blanche McCartney, district evangelist, will also 
have Pithoragarh as her post office address. Miss 
Allie M. Bass, on her return from furlough, will 
be in charge ‘of the Parker Branch School at 
Moradabad. Poel 


We Reeret Tue Necsssiry for cutting in 
two the most interesting article by Mrs. Nichol- 
son on the International Department. More will 
appear next month. Z ; 

Some Youna Propix’s MisstonarRtes who 
could not make their bow last month appear in 
this issue, in time for April programs. Miss 
Maybel Marian Holmes, young people’s mission- 
ary of New York Branch, is represented by the 
first part of a story of China. Others have con- 
tributed to Overseas Mail. 

* 

A PostcarD Waon Bains no signature brings 
a request for a statement as to where the various 
offerings go. We regret that we cannot send a 
personal reply, but state here that the offerings 
are allotted to different needs according to the 
action of each Branch. If anyone who is inter- 
ested in this matter will write to her conference 
treasurer she will receive a full statement. 

* * * 


Tue MaGazine Founp reports from January 24 
to February 23. Thirteen from Westfield, N. J. 
Four each from Lancaster, Pa. and Pittsburgh 
Conference vice- -presidents. Two each from 
Fleming and Syracuse, N. Y.; Hlizabethton, 
Tenn.; North Platte, Nebr. and Oklahoma Con- 
ference, Okla. One each from the following: 

Waterville, Me. Georgia, North Bennington, 
West Berkshire, Vt. Fall River, Medford, Mil- 
ford, Mass. West Warwick, R. 1. 

Newton, N. J. Auburn (Trinity), Boonville, 
Buffalo, Ellenville, Hicksville, Hollis, Kennedy, 
Oswego, Poughkeepsie, Prattsville , Waverly, N. 

Easton (Second), Harrisburgh (Fifth Street), 
Knox, MeDonald, Pittsburgh (Homewood Ave- 52 
nue), Pottstown, Sharon (Oakland Avenue), Tike 
Washington, Williamsport, Pa. “ pig® 

Pe Md. Lake Worth, Fla. Washing- od 
ton, D ve 
Athens and Cleveland, Tenn. Elm Grove, 
Morgantown (First), Wheeling, W. Va. Akron 
(Firestone Park), ‘Bainbridge, Bellefontaine, 
Bucyrus, Burbank, Carrollton, Concord, Day- oe 7 
ton (Cee Park), Delphos, George’s Run,— — 
Hamilton, Marseilles, Massillon (Wesley) ae i aa 
dletown (Broadway), New Philadelphia, Oxfo 
Rutland, Sharon, Sycamore, Wauseon, Wi 
ton, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Berlin, Janesville, Parfreyville, Yorkville, Wis. 
Battle Creek (Upton Avenue), Fenton, Grand 
Rapids (Second Street), Ionia, Lake City, Mt. 
Pleasant, St. Louis, Mich. Bicknell, Brooklyn, 
Butler, Carlisle, Delphi, Evansville (Howells), 
Fairview-Allensville, Huntingburg, Paoli (Ames 
Chapel), Sandusky, Sellersburg, Wakarusa, Ind. 
Ashland, Aurora, Belleville (Jackson Street), 
Blue Mound, Carmi (Junior), Cerro Gordo, 
Dixon, Emden, Franklin Grove, Freeport, 
Georgetown, Herrin, Lawrenceville (Zion), Lena, 
Lerna, Manteno, Maple Mills, Medora, Milan, 
Oregon, Pekin, Redmon, Stronghurst, Verona, 
Williamsfield, Il. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Cameron, Kirksville, Ne- 
vada, Mo. Altoona, Anamosa, Aurelia, Block- 
ton, Columbus, Edgewood, Fostoria, Geneva, 
Malvern, Nora Springs, Oskaloosa (Central), 
Perry, Sioux City, Tama, Victor, Iowa. 

Agar, Arlington, Yankton, 8. D. Mandan and 
Velva, N. D. Bigelow, Brown’s Valley, Crosby, 
Marshall, St. James, Minn. 

Mason and Schertz, Texas. Powell and Wheat- 
land, Wyo. La Junta, Montrose, Ovid, Colo. 
Augusta, Coffeyville, Coldwater, Dodge City, 
Douglas, Howard, LaCrosse, La Cygne, Law- 
rence, Lewis, Ottawa (First), Penokee, Salina, 
Thayer, Valley Center, Kans. Adams, Alma, 
Gozad, Inland, Martell, Merrimac, North Loup, 
Tecumseh, Unadilla, Wilsonville, Wisner, Nebr. 

Acampo, Chico, Corning, Eagle Rock (First), 
San Diego (Normal Heights), Calif. 
es Anaconda, Kimberly, McMinnville, Wallowa, 

re. 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 153) 


We were happy to welcome Miss Ransom of the 
general office who told of ‘‘The Open Door in 
Lima.” Miss Ruth Manchester gave a very in- 
spiring talk on Isabella Thoburn College and 
chs “Renaissance in India.” The devotional 
service, ‘‘The Guest at the Door,” was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Franklin Reed. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Horne presented home 
base plans ‘‘Through the Open Door” and the 
women of the church gave the demonstration, 
“The Door of Opportunity.” Miss Edith Freder- 
icks, speaking for ‘‘ Youth and the New China” 
and Dr. A. Evelyn Leadbeater, for ‘‘Medical 
Missions in Korea,’ closed this day of inspiration 
and information. 


COG 


A Study Program 
(Continued from page 155) 


the verdict rendered against her claim that her 
operations in Manchuria were entirely defensive. 

VY. They have insisted on land and trade con- 
cessions. 

VI. Japan claims it was necessary because 
China, torn by civil war, is unable to maintain 
an effective government, to suppress bandits and 
bolshevicks. 
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VII. The League has refused to recognize 
Manchoukuo. 

VIII. Japan is demanding parity with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

IX. In 1933 Japanese exports showed a gain 
of 43 per cent over the exports of a corresponding 
period in 1931. To Asiatic countries a gain of 
60 per cent, to United States and Europe 30 per 
cent, to South America 200 per cent. 


COO 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 152) 


hands, neck and ears daily and entire body once 
a week. (8) Skirts and bloomers to be sewed to 
waists. (4) Teeth to be brushed daily. (5) Every 
girl to possess and use at least two handkerchiefs. 
Some of these rules may cause you to smile, but 
they have worked wonders. 

Very few Korean homes have facilities for 
washing even the hands and face indoors, and it 
does require courage to pull off one’s waist and 
perform even hurried ablutions out of doors. 
Fortunately the girls have hot water for this try- 
ing ordeal, for the big iron kettle cemented into 
the mud stove must be filled after the rice is 
cooked, or the kettle will be ruined. 

Korean homes do not have bathtubs, so people 
must depend upon the public bath house where 
one may bathe for a few sen. But here all women 
and girls bathe together and the water is rarely 
changed more often than once a day. Perhaps it 
is better than no bath at all, but that is the most 
we can say for such a “privilege.” 

In the early days of our work, all Korean 
women and girls had their heavy bloomers and 
skirts sewed to wide bands with long strings 
which were tied most tightly around the chest, 
making all susceptible to lung trouble. Christian 
women have been taught to sew them to waists, 
thus suspending the weight from the shoulders 
and freeing the poor, cramped lungs. But still 
the mothers of some of our girls cling to the old 
fashion and we must do all that we can to keep 
our girls from this handicap. 

We find real coéperation with the parents in 
keeping the fourth rule, for Koreans admire 
beautiful teeth. 

When we introduced handkerchiefs into our 
schools we were careful to explain that they 
might be made of any washable material, not 
necessarily new. As a result we see some most 
pathetic little handkerchiefs sometimes, but the 
girls do all have them and use them, so ours is the 
victory. 


Aut Joy 

Miss Catherine L. Justin of Delhi, India, says:— 
“How much of this are you principal of?” Thus 
the bishop’s little granddaughter questioned as 
we looked over the school from the vantage point 
of the bungalow roof. I assured her that I was 
principal of all inside the walls, both the dormi- 
tories and the school. 

“Oh, boy!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t it fun!” § 

I gasped a bit and then assured her that it was 
fun, lots of fun. I rebuked myself that sometimes 
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I had thought being principal was a responsibil- 
ity, sometimes I had thought it was a worry, and 
often and often I had forgotten that being a 
school principal was fun. I pray that I may Leee 
a child-heart and count it all joy. 

When I count the joys, I count first of all the 
children — ninety-eight girls in the dormitory 
and thirty boys and girls coming as day scholars. 
It is a joy to teach them. When the little ones 
stand to greet me their faces shine; and when I 
finish they breathe ever so sweetly, ‘Thank you; 
thank you.” 

If I show them how to do spool knitting, within 
a week all the children of the neighborhood know 
how and have made themselves pajama strings. 
The songs they learn in music appreciation classes 
are heard in the homes for blocks around. In the 
older classes there is not so much demonstration; 
but if, in domestic science class, I teach how to 
draft a pattern for a child’s frock, before sunset 
some of the girls will have made the frock. With 
such eager listeners, surely teaching is all joy. 

We have had moments of special joy this year. 
One was joy in the baptism of our Moslem master 
and all his family. 

Last of all we have to remember a time of 
special joy in the week of evangelism. A band of 
our ten- and eleven-year-old girls went out each 
evening to sell gospel portions. We sold only to 
non-Christians and we sang as we went, the 
parable of the sower who went forth to sow good 
seed. 

On the last evening, when I thought it time to 
return to the school, we had one copy left. ‘“‘We 
must sell one more,”’ the girls urged. ‘‘There is 
the milk man; do let us sell it to him.” They 
tried, and the Hindu man bought it, so our work 
was nicely finished. 

We have seen much joy in the time of seed 
sowing; what joy may there not be in the coming 
time of harvest! Perhaps the time is nearer than 
we may have believed. 
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The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frienp. 


1. What is the first time that the idea of good 
and evil is mentioned in history? 


2. In what has the war business always had 
its inception? 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


April 


3. The appeal to patriotism is merely what? 

4. A radio address caused many telegrams; 
what was defeated because of these telegrams? 

5. The best method to secure public opinion 
for yi oe is what? 

“We are guilty of war if’— Finish the 

‘eae 

7. Tell one way in which children may he 
trained into right attitudes toward other nations. 

8. What is the work of the Disarmament 
Committee of the Women’s International Organ- 
izations? 

9. Who are Friends of the Committee? 

10. Ninety-five per cent of the Japanese peo- 
ple want what? How about the other five per 
cent? 

11. Tell the history of the Rochdale Movement. 


12. Who is promoting a similar movement in 
Japan and what per cent of the population are in 
Japan’s Codperative Movement? 

13. What did Kagawa say last summer about 
the Codperatives? 

14. What was the Red Dragon and how had 
ne villagers tried to protect themselves against 
it? 


15. What did the little Chinese girl think was 
a betrayal worse than the family’s selling her to 
the bandit? 

16. Tell about the Japanese treading plaque. 


17. Why has the International Department 
especially appealed to the women of northern 
Europe? 


18. What leaflet will help in presenting tithing 
to the auxiliary? 

19. What do the green, red and purple candles 
signify? 

20. Tell one of the stories from Foochow Union 
Christian Hospital. 

21. Describe the unusual ordination service. 


22. Give the five health rules in force in the 
Korean day school and the reason for each. 

23. What is the most heartening aspect of the 
year, in Methodism, regarding peace? 


24. Name one of the festivals which the Japan- 
ese observe in April. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


By EDITH BIDELMAN PAYNE 


The silent Arab on his arid plain, 

As fruitless seasons wax and wane, 

Within his cheerless tent lies down to rest, 
His eyes upon the sky, now east, now west. 
Within his savage breast what dormant power! 
But who’ll reveal to him the Christian’s dower? 
Should you? Should I? 


Proud Egypt is in ruins now. Her hour 

Of pomp and glory past; her dreams of power 
Lie buried in the pyramids today. 

A vassal, she, who never learned to pray, 

Her people groping for the gospel’s light. 

Will no one guide them safely through the night? 


Should you? Should I? 
In distant India the Moslems pray 


Their futile prayers at dawn and close of day. 
Beyond the Ganges’ sacred waters deep 

To Mecca’s shining towers their fancies leap. 
But where is God? The Moslem does not know. 
To teach our brother-man someone must go. 
Should you? Should I? 


The simple Afric in his jungle home, 
Who worships images of wood and stone, [ 
Knows not the love and fatherhood of God, 

Knows not the path the holy Savior trod l 
That he, redeemed, might with the ransomed stand. 

Who'll be a messenger to that dark land? 

Should you? Should I? 


The tree of life, to heal the nations’ woes, 
Was planted in our soil. To friend and foes 
We'll send its fruit, that every race may now 
Enjoy its heritage. I humbly bow 

Before the Christ who died on Calvary 

To loose my bonds and give me liberty. 
What task have I? 
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War and the Munitions Trade 


By LOUISE LEONARD WRIGHT 


Munitions are certainly the sinews of 
war; to some they are also the roots of 
war. Wars can not be fought without 
munitions and if munitions were not easily 
available, perhaps wars would not readily 
be started. After years of discouraging 
work on a disarmament program under- 
taken at the end of the World War, the 
major countries are now approaching the 
problem of disarmament and the elimina- 
tion of war itself from the angle of the 
munitions industry. As President Roose- 
velt said last May, ‘‘The peoples of many 
countries are being taxed to the point of 
poverty and starvation in order to enable 
governments to engage in a mad race in 
armaments which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, may well result in a war. This 
grave menace to the peace of the world is 
due in no small measure to the uncon- 
trolled activities of the manufacturers and 
merchants of engines of destruction, and 
it must be met by the concerted action of 
the peoples of all nations.’”’ One of the rea- 
sons given for the appointment of the Nye 
Commission which is investigating the 
munitions industry was that the influence 
of the commercial motive is one of the in- 
evitable factors often believed to stimu- 
late and sustain wars. 

The United States had its first public 
demonstration of how the activities of the 
munitions industries could affect the prog- 
ress of peace in the famous Shearer in- 
vestigation. William B. Shearer was sent 
to the Geneva Disarmament conference 
of 1927 by a group of munitions firms. 
This conference failed from the point of 
view of the government because no agree- 
ment for the limitations of armaments 
was reached but the conference succeeded 
from the point of view of the munitions 
industry, a fact which led Mr. Shearer to 
demand more compensation for his ‘‘suc- 


cess” at Geneva. This led to an investi- 
gation of his activities which proved to be: 
1. Attending as an “‘observer”’ the Geneva 
Naval Conference of 1927; 2. Influencing 
legislation in Washington for naval build- 
ing bills; 3. Writing in the interests of a 
big navy; 4. Lecturing before patriotic 
societies; 5. Employing experts for some 
unknown reason. As a proof of his help- 
fulness, Mr. Shearer pointed to the huge 
new naval contracts made by the United 
States Government shortly after the 1927 
conference failed. 

The disclosures of 1929 are now being 
elaborated by the Nye Commission. The 
records of this investigation disclose that 
bribery, often called by more pleasant 
names, is prevalent in the sales activities 
of the munitions industries, that the gov- 
ernment has given aid to the private 
munitions firms by lending them experts, 
by supplying them with secret designs, by 
helping them demonstrate their wares; 
that the munitions firms lobby actively in 
behalf of those ‘‘defense’”’ measures which 
will mean orders for them and against 
embargo measures which mean restricted 
sales outside of this country; that the 
American firms have sold arms to Ger- 
many in defiance of the peace treaties; 
that the efforts of the State Department 
to bring about peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes in other countries have been ham- 
pered by the simultaneous selling of muni- 
tions with which to continue that dispute, 
by the munition firms of this country. 

But probably the fact which has given 
more impetus, first to the appointment of 
the. Nye committee and then later to its 
continuance, is the enormous profits which 
the munitions firms made during the war. 
According to the records of the Nye com- 
mittee these profits ranged from 27 to 319 
per cent and in one case to 800 per cent. 
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In this connection Senator Nye has said, 
“Tt would be unfair to say that the muni- 
tions makers are wholly responsible for 
wars, for they are not. But it can be said 
with large justification that the danger of 
more war can be very greatly reduced by 
simply removing the element of profit 
from preparedness and the prospect of 
any profit for anyone from war.” 

Why this sudden and — according to 
some students — belated interest in the 
control of the munitions traffic? As long 
ago as the Peace Conference of 1919 it was 
recognized in the League of Nations 
Covenant that “The manufacture by pri- 
vate enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war is open to grave objection. 
The Council shall advise how the evil 
effects attendant upon such manufacture 
can be prevented, due regard being had to 
the necessities of those members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety.” In 1921 a 
commission appointed by the League of 
Nations made a survey of the sales meth- 
ods of munitions industries and published 
their conclusions. These were substan- 
tially the same as those stated above 
which are now being reached independ- 
ently by the Nye committee fourteen 
years later. In addition, the League com- 
mittee said that armament firms had 
sought to influence public opinion through 
the control of newspapers in their own 
and foreign countries. 

The most serious of all these charges is 
the interference of the munitions indus- 
tries with the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment concerned. While the making of 
war and the making of peace are prerog- 
atives of the government, the making of 
the means with which wars are promoted 
and fought is in the hands of private indi- 
viduals and corporations. Because the 
government is dependent on the products 
of the armament manufacturers in war 
time, it has been hesitant to curb their 
activities in peace time. It is possible, 
therefore, for the armament manufac- 
turers to make enormous profits out of 
war and war scares. This possibility, ob- 
viously, may be a temptation to manu- 
facturers. 

One of the methods which the govern- 
ment used in its attempts to achieve 
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peace in the Chaco was the declaration of 
an embargo on the shipment of arms to 
Bolivia or Paraguay, made effective last 
May. In September the methods used by 
the munitions firms to evade the embargo 
were disclosed by the Nye committee. 
The duPonts related that when they were 
stopped from filling orders to the Chaco 
area, they forwarded them to their British 
associate, Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Prior to this, during the Leticia dispute, 
Peruvian agents advised American firms 
to place evasive labels on munitions ship- 
ments, because at that time the British 
Grace Line boats had refused to take 
munitions shipments. At the same time 
the Bolivian Consul General in New 
York requested that munitions orders to 
his country be marked only ‘Handle with 
care’ with no indication of contents. 
Government trade officials told members 
of the committee that the enforcement of 
the arms embargo is hindered by the 
weakness in law and lack of government 
authority to investigate the veracity of 
shipping reports furnished by munitions 
manufacturers. The laws relative to de- 
claring of export cargoes were drawn up 
in 1799 and have been altered very little 
since! 

The munitions makers in this country 
are somewhat responsible for the con- 
tinued strife in other parts of the world. 
It has been shown by the Nye committee 
that during the recent disputes in South 
America, United States munitions dealers 
have actively solicited orders from both 
parties to the disputes. During the Far 
Eastern hostilities munitions were sold to 
both China and Japan and these countries 
have been supplied with instructors in the 
use of ammunition. For instance, the — 
Curtiss-Wright Company built in Hang- 
chow, China, a large airplane factory and 
has aided in staffing it. The duPonts have 
furnished Japan with a large hydrogen 
manufacturing machine which makes — 
munitions products much cheaper for 
them. While these activities were being — 
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firms have been working at cross purposes 
with the government is in the disregard of 
the peace treaty provisions which impose 
armament limitation upon Germany. 
Sales of the Pratt and Whitney airplanes 
to Germany through the United Aircraft 
and Transport Company jumped from 
$272,000 for the year 1933 to $1,145,000 
for the first eight months of 1934. Al- 
though it is claimed that these planes are 
for commercial use, the correspondence 
indicated acceptance of the fact that they 
are for military purposes. A German 
agent of the duPonts reported to his com- 
pany that the German Nazi group have 
been armed with American revolvers and 
Thompson machine guns, by a “boot- 
legging” process. The State Department 
said that it had no legal power to stop 
these shipments but that in many cases 
its admonitions were effective. 

The evils of the uncontrolled munitions 
industry are much more obvious than 
solutions. One thing, however, is certain— 
the industry is a widespread one and the 
business is international. Any measures 
proposed to prevent war through the pre- 
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vention of means with which to carry on 
war must also be international in char- 


_ acter. Provision may be made for taking 


profit out of war, and the lack of fabulous 
returns on the investment may deter the 
industries in this country from being eager 
for a war. But if war in other parts of the 
world is to be prevented, then the muni- 
tions firms not only in the United States 
but elsewhere must not be permitted to 
supply belligerents with arms even on a 
restricted profit basis. 

The control of the manufacture and 
shipment of arms would correct abuses 
which in the past may have led to war but 
the real roots of war lie deeper, in the 
domestic and foreign policies of the coun- 
tries involved. In order to play a part in 
the prevention of war, the control of the 
manufacture and shipment of arms must 
be linked with a disarmament program 
which takes into consideration all the 
aspects of armaments and it must further- 
more be a part of a social and economic 
scheme which is aimed to eliminate the 
basic causes of war. 
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A Village Co-operative Experiment in Japan 


By ELIZABETH H. KILBURN, Sendai, Japan 


We wap heard rumors about this 
experiment, but we had had no idea that 
such a fine piece of village work had been 
accomplished by our own Sendai pastor, 
until one day we called on Mr. Ogawa 
and asked him to tell us the story. And 
this is what he told us, with the mis- 
sionary’s comments and condensations. 


Tur Pastor SPHAKS 

It really is a long story for it covers a 
period of thirteen years and during that 
time in that small village my life was 
crowded with real life experiences. It 
would take a very long time if I were to 
begin to tell you all about these. How- 
ever, I shall just give you a brief history 


' of the work and a few of the details in 


explanation. 
Sakashita is a little village of only 
about two hundred houses nestled among 


the mountains in Gifu Prefecture. My 


work extended out from this village to a 
radius of about sixteen miles, altogether 
reaching about two thousand houses or 
roughly speaking about ten thousand 
people. 


First A CHURCH 

Dr. Kikuchiro Saga went from this vil- 
lage to America in 1883, entered the 
medical department of the De Pauw 
University and then afterward tried to 
practice medicine in Sacramento. Because 
of being a Japanese he could make no 
headway so left there and went to Hawaii, 
where he came to have quite a flourishing 
practice. After having been. away from 
Japan for about eighteen years, his wife 
died and he himself became ill so he 
returned to his native home in Sakashita, 
taking with him his three children. 

While in college Dr. Saga became a 


very earnest Christian so when he re- 
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turned to this little village his one desire 
was to build a church there. At first the 
conference refused to open work there 
for they said they could not support a 
pastor in such a small place. The Japa- 
nese bishop, however, was anxious to try 
the experiment and I was sent there. 

At that time Dr. Saga was the only 
Christian in the entire district and only 
one week after I arrived, he died. Just 
before he died he called me and said, 
“This little village is very poor, but 
please make it possible for the poorest 
one in the village to worship in the 
church.” As he was talking, he died. 
In spite of great family opposition, we 
were able to have the first Christian fu- 
neral in that village. 

Two months after the funeral, the little 
church building was finished. At first the 
village people laughed and then opposed 
the church, but they gradually began to 
come until fifty came regularly. After a 
time twenty asked for baptism. Out of 
that number the ‘‘most Christlike man” 
was chosen by the people themselves to 
be the first one baptized. Soon after, 
seven others were given baptism. The 
church was then organized and officers 
elected, just one year after the death of 
Dr. Saga. After the first baptisms the 
church began to flourish. 


_ A Nursery STARTED 

“Shortly after going to the village, I 
realized the great need for a nursery, 
for the death rate among children was 
very high, the children being neglected 
all day long by the busy farmers,” Mr. 
Ogawa said. Since there was no money 
at all for such an undertaking, the pastor 
had to do everything himself, from teach- 
ing handwork to the older girls, games 
and songs to the younger, to the wiping 
of noses and the mending of wooden clogs 
for the kiddies. In Japan it is very rare 
for the teacher to do little menial jobs 
even for children, so the people were sur- 
prised and delighted. Through this nurs- 
ery he came close to the homes and the 
parents and the one-time opposition and 
hatred turned to love for the pastor. The 
people began to bring small gifts for sup- 
plies, then made a playground, a sliding 
board, sand boxes, swings, etc. The tiny 
room became too small so they brought 
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trees from the mountains and remade the 
building so that it was suitable for a 
kindergarten. 


A Co6PERATIVE Doctor 
AND NuRsE SUPPLIED 

The pastor resumes: There wasn’t a 
doctor in the whole district and because 
it was so expensive to bring one from a 
distance and the people were so poor, 
they practically never called a doctor 
unless someone was actually dying. They 
did not even have midwives at child- 
birth and, because of their ignorance and 
carelessness, the rate of stillborn and the 
death rate among babies were unbe- 
lievably high. I felt very strongly that 
the church must accept the responsibility 
for this and try to overcome the con- 
dition, so I formed a ‘“‘Nonourt Kar” 
(a Lily of the Valley club). There were 
about three hundred members and each 
had to pay only ten sen (five cents) a 
month. Some who could afford it paid 
more, so we took in on the average of 
twenty-five dollars a month. Twenty of 
it went toward the salary of a resident 
doctor and five toward a midwife. A cer- 
tain sign was put on the doors of all the ~ 
members, and the doctor and midwife 
served these people whenever called. On 
special holidays such as Christmas and 
HKaster special gifts of rice, silk and in 
some cases money, were given to these 
servants of the public. 


A GosreL PEASANT ScHooL STARTED 


The farmers, when busy, were very 
busy, but during the winter months they 
had a long vacation. During this leisure 
time they drank sake and went to houses 
of ill fame. They whiled away their time 
and wasted their money. I felt that it 
was the duty of the church to help these 
farmers to use this time in a profitable 
way and so prevent much immorality, 
so we opened in the church a “ Farmers’ 
Leisure-Time School.” I went to the 
Prefectural Agricultural Office and ex- 
plained the conditions in and around this 
village and they became interested and 


sent three experts from the office as 


teachers for. the school. These three 

teachers gave their services free of cha ms 
Fortunately, two of the three were Ch: 
tians and the other one had atten 
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church and understood somewhat the 
principles and teaching of Christ. The 
governor gave fifty yen, and seventy-five 
yen in other gifts came in toward the 
expenses of running the institute. Each 
member brought two sho of rice. The 
women cooked the rice and the men did 
the heavy work. The women, many of 
them, stayed during the day but went 
back to their homes at night. The teachers 
ate and slept with these rough farmers 
and greatly surprised and pleased them, 
for in Japan it is most rare for teachers to 
mingle in a friendly way with their 
pupils. 

The first thing in the morning they had 
prayers, then the pastor taught a Bible 
lesson. After this the prefectural officers 
had classes on the study of the soil, 
agriculture, fertilizer, etc. Just before 
lunch the pastor taught hymns, and in 
the afternoon they had manual training 
and learned how to make simple tools for 
their work, and tables, trays and various 
kinds of toys. In the evening there was 
either a good lecture, moving pictures or 
just recreation, where they learned how 
to play. Some of the more educated, 
wealthier women came in from a neigh- 
boring town and taught sewing, cooking, 
knitting and flower arrangement to the 
women. We did not use all the money that 
came in, so called a good doctor and had 
classes for young women in which they 
were taught sex health and some things 
that they should know about themselves. 
In the classes for young men, the doctor 
told them from the point of view of 
science about the bad results on the 
health of drinking sake and also about 
the diseases that come as a result of 
immorality. He had pictures and charts 
by way of illustration. 

About fifty came to the institute, and 
what a happy two weeks it was for those 
farmers. It broadened their lives and 
gave them new thought and a new point 
of view. One old farmer said, ‘“‘We 
thought the grown-ups could not go to 
school, for it would be too difficult, but 
we learned for the first time what an 
interesting happy time we could have. 
It is so much better than just wasting 
our time as we have always done.” This 
institute opened up the village in many 
ways. 
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DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS 
OF THE FARMERS 


The people in and surrounding this 
little village were so very poor that I felt 
it necessary to make an investigation of 
the economic conditions. The village gov- 
ernment office would not or could not 
give me the information I desired, so I 
made a chart and then called on the 
people individually, asking them for the 
information I desired to obtain. I found 
out to my great surprise that the average 
actual income averaged only sixty-six 
dollars per year, per adult. About one- 
half the people owned their property and 
so had to pay very high taxes to the 
government out of their income. The 
majority of them were hopelessly in debt, 
and all were in a most deplorable con- 
dition of despair. I felt strongly that it 
was the responsibility of the Christian 
church to dispel this despair and to help 
them to live more comfortable lives, as 
was their right and as God intended them 
to do. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


I had two plans as to how to meet this 
problem. In the first place I decided that 
to teach the gospel message of hope was 
of most importance and in the second 
place to teach them the importance of 
unity and coéperation was also necessary. 
To this end I travelled around every 
evening, visiting their homes and explain- 
ing Brotherhoods and Guilds as operated 
in Holland. 

At first they were so skeptical that it 
was most difficult to get the guilds 
started, but finally we started four Codp- 
erative Guilds: a Manufacturers’, a 
Credit, a Purchasers’ and a Sales Guild. 

The office of these guilds was in the 
church and mostly Christians were elected 
as officers. They sold the rice and articles 
direct, so that the money went to the 
farmers. They became their own bankers 
and lent money to each other at a very 
low rate of interest. They did not buy 
their fertilizer from merchants but in 
large quantities from where it was made. 
They bought machinery together and 
then used it in turn and also in this way 
used their horses and cows. The milk 
that they had previously paid eight and 


ten sen a go for, they were able to get for 
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only two and three sen a go. Of course 
this helped to solve the infant mortality 
problem. The economic, health, moral 
and spiritual conditions greatly improved 
in a surprisingly short time, and these 
farmers were really happy for the first 
time in their lives. 
FINANCES OF THE CHURCH 

The financial condition of the church 
was a most interesting study. The cash 
payments for the rice and silk products 
came in only twice a year so the farmers, 
instead of giving a regular salary to the 
pastor, brought in as gifts a certain pro- 
portion of their products and sold them 
through the guilds for the church. One 
young girl, for example, put aside a cer- 
tain proportion of the tiny silkworm 
eggs and told her mother that these were 
for the church. The worms grew and 
spun and when the silk was taken off she 
found she had made for the church in 
three months thirty yen (fifteen dollars)! 
In this way everyone put aside just a 
little for the church, so although the 
people were so poor, the church had no 
trouble in getting on, and it was not a 
burden to the people. At one time a 
group of Christians came to the church 
and said, ‘We are not giving enough for 
the church, we want to do something 
special. What can we do?” 

I brought to their attention the fact 
that God had given them fine white sand 
and told them that they should make 
use of it. I bought the necessary ma- 
chinery and taught them how to make 
tiles. These we sold through the guilds. 
They bought a mulberry-bush field for 
the church and came early in the morning 
to work a short time before starting their 
own work in the fields. They also made 
and sold the tools and toys that they 
were taught to make in the vacation 
school. They said that this time that 
they had set aside each day “to work 
hand in hand with God,” as they ex- 
pressed it, was the happiest part of the 
day. In this way the church members 
were able to raise four times as much as 
the ordinary small town church. Within 
nine years the church became entirely 
self-supporting. 

PERSECUTION 
Now the missionary speaks: 
Mr. Ogawa became the most influen- 
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tial man in the district and the people 
came to him with all kinds of problems. 
He was finally elected master of the vil- 
lage. Some of the influential people 
began to hate and persecute him. The 
landlords put up the rent and said to the 
farmers, ‘‘ You have followed Mr. Ogawa, 
so have made a lot of money. If he leaves 
the village we will put down the rent 
again.”’ They said he was not a pastor 
but a socialist, and therefore not good 
for the village. If he would only teach 
the Bible it would be all right; but to tell _ 
the people about disease, the effects of 
alcohol and how to form guilds was a bad 
thing for it stirred the people up. The 
farmers said, however, that even though 
Mr. Ogawa left them they could never go 
back to the old system and their old way 
of living. 

Just about this time Mr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who had heard of this village 
experiment, came to visit the village. 

He was delighted with the work and said 

it should spread throughout all the vil- 
lages of Japan. Mr. Kagawa, Mr. Sugi- 
yama and Mr. Ogawa talked it over and 
started the Japan Farmers’ Guild. Then 
some of the government officials who 
misunderstood became alarmed and be- 

gan to oppose this work. Even some — 
members of his own Methodist Church 
opposed at first and urged him to be just 
a regular pastor and stop the new social 
work he was doing. Mr. Ogawa felt, how- 
ever, that if he were to follow in the 
footsteps of his Master, the problems of 
the people must be his own problems. So 
he chose the more difficult path, which 
was blocked with opposition and per- . 
secution. = 

At conference time it was suggested 
that he leave Sakashita and go to a 
larger church but he begged to stay two — 
more years so that he could put the work — 
on a firmer basis. He was permitted to 
do so and then came to the larger city 7 
church in Sendai, but he was just as 
intensely interested in the social problen 
of the people as ever and gave his ad 
and help in all kinds of social betterm 
movements. He was never quite sai 
fied, however, for he had a longing t 
back to the ‘village. The villagers 
year begged for his return, until 
ago he was narra to | 
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Although from a human standpoint he 
was making a real sacrifice in giving up 
this larger city church, he was happy and 
relieved to get back to the work he 
loved. 
A Great NEED 

Christianity will not succeed in Japan 
unless it delves down deep into the social- 
economic problems of the people and 
helps them to solve them. We are happy 
to know that there is a general awaken- 
ing in the church along these lines. The 
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villages in Japan until very recently have 
been almost completely neglected as far 
as evangelistic work is concerned. It has 
been most difficult to get into them in 
the past but they are opening up now in 
a most wonderful way, so fast that we 
cannot possibly meet the calls. We need 
more Christian leaders, both missionaries 
and nationals, if we hope in the future 
to be able to establish the Kingdom of 
God in the thousands of villages through- 
out Japan. 
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A Crown of Life. II 


By MAYBEL MARIAN HOLMES, Kutien, China 


' Ir was still so early that the family had 
not risen. She arranged the table and 
looked at the rice which she had left 
steaming in its big wooden tub. It was 
nearly ready. Taking up a bit of reed 
work, she sat down on a narrow bench 
within range of the warmth from the fire 
and began mechanically to work. A 
shadow fell across her and she glanced up 
to see Dek Heng standing in the doorway. 
She knew he had been out all night, for 
she had not heard him come in. This was 
not unusual. Disquieted, she waited for 
him to speak. Very probably he was 
drunk again. She had experienced his 
fierceness when he was in that condition, 
though she knew he was not intentionally 
cruel. In fact, when he was in good humor 
she really enjoyed his company. He had 
some good stories to tell. Lots of the chil- 
dren in the village were fond of him be- 
cause he was entertaining and likeable. 
But seldom so after a night’s outing. She 
kept on with her work. Still he did not 
speak. She thought he had gone until she 
looked up again. Then she stared at him 
more closely. He looked strange — not 
the usual drunken flush, but a surprising 
expression. All she could think of, ab- 
surdly enough, was that some fire had 
been kindled in his inner being, and the 
glow was reflected on his face. Never, in 
her short life, had she seen anyone look as 
he did. She could not take her eyes from 
him. Suddenly he smiled at her — a rare 
and luminous smile. How puzzling! 

“Ming Hua!” he exclaimed, and his 


voice had a ringing quality which some 
how did not belong to him. Yet it went 
with the amazing expression on his face. 
“Q Ming Hua, little sister!” Then he 
saw her surprise and said gently (his gen- 
tleness was even more astonishing than 
his joyous exclamations), ‘Would you 
like me to tell you a story?” Ming Hua 
nodded and he seated himself beside her. 

“Last night I didn’t go to the place 
where we fellows play and gamble and 
drink. I started out, as usual, but on the 
street I met one of the other boys and he 
begged me to go with him down the river 
to Niong-Iong instead. That isn’t very 
far, and we made it before dark. He was 
mysterious about the trip, and I thought 
he must be having some great treat in 
store for me. He did, but not the kind I 
was thinking about. We really went to a 
meeting where a man talked to us. It was 
very different from any evening I had 
ever spent, and I heard something I have 
never known before. This young preacher 
told us the story of Christ.”’ Dek Heng 
seemed to be looking beyond space as he 
smiled slowly and wonderfully. 

“Who is he?” asked Ming Hua timidly. 

Thus recalled, Dek Heng proceded to 
repeat all that he had heard of the gospel 
story to the troubled little girl. ‘And I 
found him last evening, Ming Hua,” he 
concluded, simply. ‘“‘Isn’t it splendid to 
be able to know about him and his Heav- 
enly Father, who loves us?”’ 

Ming Hua was frankly puzzled. ‘I 
don’t understand. If it’s just a story how 
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can you find him? If he died so long ago, 
and then went away to live with his 
Father after death, and you can’t see him 
now, how do you know you have already 
found him? Why can’t J find him, too?” 

“You can,” exulted Dek Heng. ‘You 
can. Everyone can. He belongs to all of 
us — not one person in the whole world 
left out! You never have to worry about 
anything again. He takes care of you.” 

Ming Hua sat up suddenly very straight, 
and then sank back again. “But no, that 
couldn’t be,” she mourned. ‘Not when 
you’re going to be married to a bandit.” 

Dek Heng smiled comfortably. ‘‘ Well, 
you don’t have to be married to the ban- 
dit. We’ll tell father and mother about it, 
and they will see that it is wrong to make 
you.” 

Ming Hua looked at him in amazement 
and joy dawned in her black eyes. “Really, 
truly?” she whispered. “‘Dek Heng, you 
aren’t teasing me again, are you?” 

“Of course not. I won’t let you be sold 
for my debts. I know now that it isn’t 
right. We’ll tell them at breakfast time.” 

And he did. But for once in his life, 
Dek Heng did not get what he wanted. 
His father was skeptical and his mother 
frankly outraged. In vain did he tell them 
of his experience of the night before. In 
vain did he beg them to let off Ming Hua. 
In vain did he offer to pay the money by 
working himself. He was openly flouted, 
his story ridiculed, and Ming Hua, cowed 
and beaten, decided his wondrous story 
wasn’t much more than that. Her old 
apathy returned. Submissively she went 
with her mother-in-law to the stores while 
the wedding clothes were purchased. 
During the next few days she yielded to 
everything that was required of her, as 
the clothes were cut and fitted. Prepara- 
tions for her departure went on. She 
could see no hope for the future. 

Yet she, of the whole family, was the 
only one who was willing to listen to Dek 
Heng when he talked about Jesus whom 
he said he had found. He had brought 
home a little black book, out of which he 
read to her many peculiar and remarkable 
things. Sometimes she had an idea that 

. Jesus must have lived in China, the scenes 
about him were so analagous to those in 
her own village. Dek Heng himself did 
not understand some of what he read. 
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But she had seen him kneel and pray just 
as she herself had before the idol, only he 
used no incense and she could not find 
anything at all that he was talking to, 
except the air. She had questioned him 
about this once. He had answered in sur- 
prise, ““Why, I’m talking to my Father, 
and to Christ. Of course he’s there. I can 
feel him. Can’t you?” 

Ming Hua tried this out herself. But 
she had to admit that she didn’t feel any- 
thing. She began to wonder more and 
more about Dek Heng, though, and his 
actions. The villagers began to notice, 
too. He was completely transformed. If 
he had not kept on being so sane and rea- 
sonable and normal otherwise, they would 
have insisted that he was possessed of a 
devil. He gave over his old habits and set 
to work. His father was astonished that 
he kept at it more than a week. Though 
he often pleaded with his mother not to 
send Ming Hua to the bandit’s home, he 
was powerless. His mother teased and 
persecuted him about his new-found 
Friend, until he grew quiet and reserved 
in speaking of his experiences. But every- 
one found him always kindly and helpful. 
He never became angry at the hateful 
words hurled in his direction. And his 
former companions were especially trying. 
His two friends throughout this time were 
Ming Hua and that other companion who 
had first introduced him to the preacher, 

Then, all too soon, it was the last day 
but one before Ming Hua was to enter the 
red bridal chair and be carried to her hus- 
band’s home. The clothes were beauti- 
fully made and all laid out in waiting. 
But there was no joy in the heart of the 
little bride as she fingered the lovely gar- 
ments and thought heavily of the morrow. 
She wondered if this Christ about whom 
Dek Heng was always reading and talking 
would understand how she felt. He had 
had a terrible night before Calvary — per- 
haps he would know. Suddenly she 
thought she would try again. Dek Heng 
said he was present and always heard 
what you said to him. She knelt by her 


Or tng 
bed and pleaded, “‘O Jesus Christ, if you 


can’t you do something about my go 
to the house of Ding Ching Maiu? ™ 
I be the wife of a bandit? Dek 
can’t make his mother keep me, 
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haven’t anyone left but you, since the 
idol didn’t help any. Please, please, Jesus 
Christ, do what you can.” As she rose 
from her knees, though she was not aware 
of Christ’s presence, yet a sort of peace 
entered her heart. She felt so comforted 
that she was not at first aware of sounds 
without in the street. Then running feet 
sounded on the cobbles and a terrible 
banging and battering sounded at the 
door. 

Cries, calls, shoutings — the running of 
many people, and still that insistent 
crashing and thumping on the door. Sud- 
denly the panels bulged beneath the heavy 
blows, the next moment they screamed 
apart with a sickening splintering of the 
wood. Tall bearded men wielding fire- 
brands dashed in through the aperture. 
“Bandits!” shrieked somebody. Mr. Loi 
was quickly made captive. ‘‘ Where’s 
your money? Tell us or we kill you first 
and find it afterwards,” threatened these 
terrible people. In a few moments every- 
thing was turned over to them. Among 
the things were Ming Hua’s bridal clothes. 
Cowering in a group with the other chil- 
dren she watched. The lurid glow from 
the torches fell on the wild scene. People, 
household goods, money tumbled into 
heaps; the quick strides of the invaders; 
the piteous cries of her father-in-law 
bound and flung contemptuously into a 
corner; the smallest girl sobbing her heart 
out; Dek Heng standing with folded arms, 
calm, unafraid, watching his home de- 
spoiled. Then, quickly, that same home 
was in flames, and they all hurried out, 
seeking refuge on the streets and out be- 
yond the walls by the river with the other 
villagers. Although the bandits were soon 
gone, the people stood frightened and stiff 
with cold and helplessness, mourning as 
their homes went down in the towering 
conflagration. Men and women wrung 
their hands and cried heartbreakingly. 
Children, wide-eyed or blinded with tears 
— all of them terrified. No one had been 
killed this time, but everyone had lost a 
little, and some of the people had lost 
everything. 

No bridal chair came that day for Ming 
Hua. The bandit, Ding Ching Maiu, had 
heard about the raid of the night before, 
and he became very angry. The maraud- 
ing party were not of his group, but con- 
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stituted a rival constituency. Both aimed 
at governmental power. As in the middle 
ages, sometimes one bandit chief could 
sway the people and sometimes another. 
Just now Ching Maiu’s star was in the 
ascendency. Therefore he could live 
among his folk as an accepted man of. 
family. He commanded the fear, if not 
the respect, of the villagers in his native 
place. Most of the bandit chiefs come to 
some violent end when they are still young, 
but luck had been with Ching Maiu, and 
he had attained his twenty-eighth year 
crowned with success. Though always 
restless, he had set up a household com- 
mensurate with his acquired wealth, and 
in these moments of idleness sought fur- 
ther to impress the people by taking a 
third wife. Through the go-between, as 
we know, he was about to acquire Ming 
Hua. But he knew she would have noth- 
ing now to bring when she came to him, 
so the wedding was put off for a few days. 
He wanted to storm the stronghold of his — 
rival and recover what he could of the re- 
cently stolen goods, as weil as administer 
a smarting rebuke. 

Back in the ruined village of Dau Iong, 
blackened walls stood out. Only a few 
homes were not destroyed. These were on 
the outskirts or were protected in some 
mysterious way which is not uncommon 
to the caprices of fire. The owners of these 
homes invited their less fortunate neigh- 
bors to share their poor hospitality while 
they set about mending their own hearth- 
sides. Half-heartedly the men put up 
straw mats and fashioned them over poles 
until they formed shacks against the cold. 
Communistic methods came into exist- 
ence. The stove of one house became the 
common cooking place for many families. 
Other crude outdoor stoves and ovens 
were built. Sections of charred boards 
were salvaged and made into benches and 
beds. In a day or two the Chinese, always 
used to discomforts, settled down for the 
winter. The rain which often accompanies 
New Year in the southland set in, driz- 
zling and dismal. The bandits had stayed 
so short a time that they had not spoiled 
the fields newly planted to wheat, and 
several stores of food were discovered un- 
damaged. The little mill down by the 
river, twirling its awkwardly made wheel 
in the swift mill race, had just been stacked 
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with rice ready for polishing. This proved 
to be intact. 

To their astonishment the town’s bad 
boy, Dek Heng, became the most helpful 
and resourceful man about during this 
period of reconstruction. Somehow he was 
not discouraged. He smiled and laughed 
and brought cheer to their downcast 
spirits. He was everywhere planning and 
working. Ming Hua gladly helped out 
where she could, though she did not un- 
derstand the triumph in his heart at this 
crisis. His father and mother wailed 
loudly because, having much, they had 
lost it all. But Dek Heng didn’t seem to 
care. 

By this time the villagers were not so 
busy, and they could turn their attention 
to other things. Dek Heng’s joyous en- 
thusiasm came under suspicion. There 
had begun murmurings around the village. 
They were trying to find out just why the 
bandits had picked out their village to 
raid. Everyone understood, of course, 
that these unwelcome visitors were more 
dangerous at this time of year than any 
other, because of the universal Chinese 
custom of paying debts at the New Year. 
The pressure for money just then is ter- 
rific on everyone who has a debt — and 
who in poverty-stricken China has not? 
So the motive of the bandits was easily 
explained. But why did they come to 
Dau Iong? Why? Why? Who could tell 
them that? In casting about for the rea- 
son, one ancient village elder, grizzled, 
toothless and half-bald, started a whisper. 
All day long it went about the town. 
Rumor flew upon rumor. The neighbors 
began to shun the Loi family. Dek Heng 
was told everywhere that his services 
weren’t needed. Ming Hua and the little 
children took to staying inside the tent- 
like structure that they now called home. 
They were treated with such contempt 
outside that they dared not venture forth. 

As the day wore away to evening the 
murmurings swelled to a great roar. “ Kill 
the Loi family! Kill the Loi family!” 
shouted the villagers. ‘‘Didn’t they have 
more money than any of the rest of us? 
Didn’t they plan to marry their daughter- 
in-law to a bandit? Don’t they have a son 
who has displeased the Red Dragon be- 
cause he has taken up with the foreign 
devil’s doctrine? And didn’t that very son 
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smile and laugh after our homes were de- 
stroyed and our gains stolen? Yes, yes, 
no mistake, no mistake — he it is who 
has precipitated this calamity upon our 
heads. Kill the Loi family! Exterminate 
them!” 

Mr. Loi knew only too well what was 
coming. He had seen it shaping up all 
day, and without a thought save for his 
own safety he had fled at noon, no one 
knew whither. Two weeks before, Dek 
Heng would have done likewise. The ex- 
cited mob of villagers, inflamed by the evil 
spirit in possession of crowds of people, 
marched to the shack where the Lois were 
living. Just as they reached it, the bam- 
boo mat serving as a door was thrust 
aside and Dek Heng stood there, calmly 
watching his infuriated neighbors. With 
folded arms he waited. The leaders fell 
back a little, nonplussed by his bravery. 
They had expected to hunt out the family _ 
in recesses of the village, where they would 
be hiding like rats. There was ominous 
quiet for a moment, and Dek Heng spoke. 

“My friends,’ he began. A derisive 
murmur greeted this, but it was quickly 
stilled. ‘I know why you have come here. 
It will be useless to tell you that I have 
not in any way angered the Red Dragon. 
You will not believe that our innocent 
family had nothing to do with the coming 
of the bandits. And because I cannot 
reason with you, nor appeal to your pity, 
I ask you to take me and do what you will 
with me, but spare my family. Leave my 
mother and the children and Ming Hua 
to go about their affairs. I am ready to be 
taken where you wish.” 

Just then the village elder who had 
caused all the trouble darted into their 
midst. ““What is this young fellow say- 
ing?” he stormed. ‘‘Come on, men, where 


are you? Why don’t you act?” For a 5 
moment there wasno movement. Theold 
man waved his arms and wildly stamped 


on the ground. ‘‘Where is yourreason? 
Didn’t these people get us all into trouble? " Z 
Come, at them — away with them!” = a 


: & 


Thus incited the villagers againtookup 
the shout. “Yes, kill them all, killthem = 
all!’”’ x i 5 * 

Suddenly Dek Heng’s friend, who had~= ~. 
led him first to the other village and aes 
preacher, stepped forward. ‘No, fri 
we cannot do such terrible things to | 
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cent people. Listen to Dek Heng. He has 
the reasonable way. Take him, since his 
father has fled away, and vent your wrath 
on him. But leave the mother and chil- 
dren.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Dek Heng in the 
silence that greeted this surprising out- 
burst. ‘Yes, only take me, I beg of 
you.” 

Strange caprices sway a mob. No one 
could have explained either then or later 
why one man, impatient for justice, burst 
out, “All right. After all, it is his fault 
that we have got into trouble. Even his 
father is not so much to blame, and the 
children have nothing to do with it. We 
will appease the Dragon by offering up 
Dek Heng.”’ And thus it was decided. 

Others took up the refrain and chanted 
it like a weird out-moded song oi long-ago 
centuries, ‘‘We will appease the Red 
Dragon by offering up Dek Heng! We 
will appease the Red Dragon by offering 
up Dek Heng!” In the gathering dark- 
ness torches were lighted, and two men 
made the unresisting Dek Heng a captive. 
The family were mercifully left alone. 
They cowered in the dark shack. Only 
Ming Hua gathered up her courage and 
followed the procession of villagers to the 
top of the red hill. In the lurid glow from 
the flaming writhing firebrands, she could 
see the faces of the men, brutal and venge- 
ful; of the women, curious and eager; of 
the children, puzzled but inquisitive. 
Nowhere did she hear a word of pity. 
They were enjoying themselves. The ex- 
ecution about to take place had become a 
holiday expedition. In the press of the 
throng she was flung for a moment near 
to Dek Heng, and she whispered to him, 
“Oh, why did this have to happen to 
you?” 

To her amazement his voice vibrated 
with joy. She was used to the fatalism of 
her people when death approached, but 
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never had she heard anything like this. 
“T did not think to see my Master face 
to face so soon. Ming Hua, mourn not for 
me. Only find and know Christ for your- 
self and bring those around you to him. 
Promise me that you will!” There was 
only time for her quick ‘I promise’’ be- 
fore they were rudely pushed apart again. 
She could not bear to watch his face, and 
yet she could not for long watch anything 
else. His voice rang in her ears as she 
realized that again and again the expres- 
sion in his eyes drew her own back to him. 
Little did she guess that part of his hap- 
piness was for her. Dek Heng was at 
peace, for he had discovered long ago that 
Ming Hua would go any lengths to accom- 
plish what she had promised to perform. 

As the red-hot pokers seared his flesh, 
Ming Hua turned away. When she looked 
again, Dek Heng was still smiling. It was 
as though he did not feel the torture. 
There was that wondrous outer glow of 
the steadier flame kindled within his very 
being. As she heard the horrible knives, 
keen and true, hacking at his flesh, slowly 
dismembering him, she hid her face. And . 
yet, for her, there shone only the light in 
his eyes. Suddenly from one of the torches 
a small straw stack near by caught fire. It 
flared for a brief while — brilliant. In the 
glare everyone could see Dek Heng clearly. 
He stood for a moment, straight before 
them, and cried in solemn prophecy, 
“Some day Christ himself will come to 
Dau Iong village as he is coming for me, 
now. What glory awaits you! Then you 
will understand!” For just a second be- 
fore he fell back, his arms were raised in 
blessing, and his face ‘‘ was as the face of 
an angel.” 

Ming Hua stumbled quickly home 
through the dark. She was crying, and 
yet a delirious joy pervaded her whole 
being. It was as though, in dying, Dek 

(Continued on page 179) 
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“Surely He Shall Deliver Thee” 


By MARIAN WARNER, Baihar, India 


Nanp Lat was one of the boys of our 
mission school. He has grown up and now 
sends his children to us when they have 


finished the lower classes in the village 
school. He lives in the little village of 
Palehra about fifty miles from the rail- 
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way where, in his simple earnest manner, 
he ministers to the needs of the people as 
pastor and headmaster of the mission 
school of about one hundred fifty pupils. 

One day during the month of special 
evangelism a young man heard from 
Nand Lal the gospel message. After six 
months of inquiry he was baptized. Sev- 
eral days later his father, under the false 
pretext that his son was too young to take 
such a step, gathered together about 
thirty relatives. Under the leadership of 
another Brahmin the crowd surrounded 
Nand Lal and insulted him with all the 
abuse possible. 

In the meantime one of the party had 
gone for the police head constable who at 
that time was making inquiry regarding 
the case in a nearby village. He came at 
once. A paper was handed over to him 
containing a statement signed by a long 
list of people, the gist of which was that 
Nand Lal had been trying to lead their 
boys and girls astray. This list was also 
given to the inspector of schools. The 
father of the young convert, with all this 
backing, started toward Nand Lal, when 
suddenly a large snake came toward the 
crowd, diverting their attention from the 
pastor, who stood silently praying. 

The people began to ask who had a gun, 
for the snake, a cobra, was too large and 
deadly to be killed by striking. As they 
were Hindus they did not have guns, 
which take life, and they were glad 
enough.to turn to Nand Lal for assistance. 
He offered his gun and the Brahmin who 
had led the crowd against him readily ac- 
cepted it and killed the snake. Then the 
crowd dispersed. 

Though he had been saved from the 
anger of the people in this remarkable 
way, Nand Lal still feared that they 
would come against him again. Therefore 
he wrote to Miss Rogers in Baihar, asking 
her to call on the police department for 
protection. He received this answer: 
““God’s power is greater than man’s and 
this is his work. We will pray.”’ Earnest 
prayer was offered in both Baihar and 
Palehra. 

The father, who had started to file suit 
against Nand Lal, stopped his procedure 
and let his son come back home again. 
The Brahmin who had been the ringleader 
of the crowd became seriously ill just 
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about a week later. In a month, when he 
realized that there was no hope of his re- 
covery, he called for Nand Lal and, 
kindly saying his salaams, he requested 
him to sit beside him on his cot. Then he 
humbly asked pardon for what he had 
done. The school inspector had also come 
to see the Brahmin who had told him so 
many things against Nand Lal. Address- 
ing him, the sick man continued, “The 
pastor is innocent. These people have 
caused him a great deal of trouble but he 
has never retaliated.’’ He confessed that 
for ten years he had read enchantments 
from his holy books against Nand Lal and 
had thrown on his doorstep food and 
flowers sacrificed to idols, but nothing had 
harmed him. 

After the man died his wife came to see 
the pastor’s wife. She took away a New 
Testament which she has ever since 
studied. The death of her baby a few 
weeks ago seemed to draw her still closer 
to the Christian woman whom she had 
formerly considered below her. Many are 
expecting her soon to take the step of 
openly confessing Christ. 

Just before Nand Lal left for annual 
conference the father of the young Chris- 
tian came and asked forgiveness. Nand 
Lal told this experience in the prayer and 
praise service at the conference. 

When the session was over, he started 
for Palehra on the bicycle. He had gone 
about five miles when he noticed a tiger 
stealthily following him in the underbrush 
by the roadside. For two miles he went on 
as fast as he could, though his legs were 
trembling so that he could searcely pedal. 

Again he was praying for deliverance 
from what seemed to threaten his life. 
And again God heard. Two bullock carts 
came around the bend in the road. Nand 
Lal told the drivers of the danger. They | 
replied, ‘‘If he has followed you this far he 
will never give up till he gets you. You 
would better come back to Baihar with us 
and start again tomorrow.”’ The bicycle 
was loaded onto one of the carts and Nand 
Lal returned with them, to make the 
journey in safety the next day. 

His friends who heard this experience 
remembered the account Nand Lal bags 
given at the conference and all were in- 
spired to a greater dependence upon God 
and prayer. ; 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it. — Rev. 3:8. 


THE DOOR 

If Love should count you worthy and should 

deign 
One day to seek your door and be your guest, 
Pause, ere you draw the bolt and bid him rest, 
If in your old content you would remain. 
For not alone he enters; in his train 
Are angels of the mist, the lonely guest, 
Dreams of the unfulfilled and unpossessed, 
And sorrow and life’s immemorial pain. 
He wakes desires you never may forget, 
He shows you stars you never saw before. 
He makes you share with Him for evermore 
-The burden of the world’s divine regret. 
How wise you were to open not! And yet 
How poor if you should turn him from the door! 


— Sidney Royse Lyseght. 


Operating Expenses of Our Society 

Every once in so often there is heard from 
somewhere the old mistaken statement, 
“A large part of the money we give for 
missions never reaches the field but is 
used to pay salaries and expenses at 
home.” Occasionally this is enlarged and 
we hear that fifty cents out of every dollar 
is used up at home. 

First let it be clearly understood that 
none of the officers of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society receive salary. 
They give their time, their utmost en- 
deavor, and do this with no monetary 
compensation. Of course their travel, 
postage and other necessary expenses are 
paid — but this is all. 

The publisher and editors are salaried, 
but they are paid out of the receipts of 
the publication office — and the amount 
of salary they receive is dependent upon 
those receipts. All salaries and all other 
expenses connected with the publishing 
interests of our Society are covered by 
the receipts of the publication office. Not 
one cent of money raised for missions goes 
to them. 

The following statement is made by the 
treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, Miss Florence Hooper: 
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For the fiscal year closing October 1, 1934, 
for the Society as such, not including Branch and 
conference organizations, the expenditure for 
home administration was $28,927.56. The total 
collections of the Society for the period were 
$1,326,275; the total appropriations, $1,412,220. 
You will therefore see that for the Society, as 
such, the administrative expense was 2.18% of 
the collections and 2.04% of the total appropria- 
tions for the year. 

I think, however, that it would not be fair to 
report either of these percentages as the over- 
head expenses of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, because the Branch and conference 
figures are not therein included. If Branch 
expenditures (and this covers conference items 
properly chargeable to overhead expense) are 
included and added to the $28,927.56 of the 
Society as asyhole, the total becomes $89,856.09, 
which is 6. 7 of the collections. 


This means that a little more than six 
cents and a half out of every dollar is used 
at home and ninety-three cents and a 
fraction go to the field. These figures are 
worth remembering and quoting. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.’ 


JUNE 

Precise, Myrtle, India. 

Plumb, Florence J., Robinson, Faye H. and 
Richardson, Ruth E., China. 

Beale, Elizabeth M., India; McDade, Myra 
L. and Robinett, Gusta A., China; Miller, 
Lula A., Korea. 

Parks, Vera E., India. 

Burchard, Dr. Mary A., India. 

Miller, Ethel, Korea; Thoburn, Isabella, 
India. 

12 Abbott, Edna M., India. 

13 Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., Italy; Wilson, Retta 

I., India. 

14 Nelson, Marie, Africa; Reid, Jennie, South 
America. 

15 Robinson, Ruth E., India. 

16 Bass, Allie M. . India; Battin, Lora I., China, 
Gugin, Irene P. and Northcott, Ruth E.; 
A frica. 

17 Wallace, Margaret, India. 

18 Kintner, Lela L., Burma. 

21 Evans, Mary A., Philippines. 

22 Peters, Jessie I., India; Shepherd, Elsie M., 
Mexico. 

23 Buyers, Anna P., Quirin, Flora and Wright, 
Mildred V. , India; Fox, Eulalia E., China; 
Johnson, Ingle A., A frica. 

26 Calkins, Ethel M., T ndia; Deam, Mary L., 
Philippines; Gifford, Etta M., Bulgaria; 
Mellinger, Roxanna, Burma; Stover, 
Myrta, Korea. 
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27 Smith, Ellen E., China. 

28 Graf, Martha A.,; China; Harrod, Anna, 
India. 

29 Dillingham, Grace L., Korea. 

30 Greene, Leola M., India. 


(Addresses given on pages 194-199.) 
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Personal Mention 


Dr. Roxy Lefforge of Foochow, China, 
has been appointed to give half time to 
Hwa Nan College and half to her duties 
as one of two general secretaries of re- 
ligious education for the Methodist 
Church in China. Since she knows only 
the Foochow dialect, Dr. Lefforge has 
been given eight months for study of 
Mandarin at the language school in Pei- 
ping. Her address until October will be 
American M. E. Mission, Peiping, China. 

The Health Service Station, which Dr. 
Belle J. Allen and Miss E. Cramer have 
been conducting at Airyland, has been so 
successful that larger quarters have be- 
come necessary, and arrangements have 
been made to carry on the enterprise at 
Evelyn Hall, Mussoorie. 

The friends of Miss Carlotta E. Hoffman 
of India will be glad to know that she is 
much improved in health after her en- 
forced rest. However, she will not be 
able to do any speaking for some months. 

Miss Martha Robinson was called home 
from North Africa in March because of 
the illness of her father. Word now comes 
that he is recovering slowly. 

South American missionaries are choos- 
ing New Orleans as their port of arrival — 
Miss Ruth M. Wilson on March 20 and 
Miss K. Mamie Donahue and Miss Rhoda 
Edmeston in April. 

Miss Nellie West and Miss May E. 
Sutherland from India and Miss Violet B. 
Crandall from Angola, Africa, arrived in 
New York in March, for furlough. 
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Happenings Here and There 


It is possible that there may be a de- 
mand for twenty-five thousand bushels of 
corn next year in excess of the past sea- 
son’s needs. It all depends on how many 
automobiles are finished with the new 
lacquer which is made with alcohol dis- 
tilled from corn. 
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The Pathfinder has a telling item: “The 
spellbinders used to promise the worker 
the ‘full dinner pail.’ Now it is the worker 
himself who, in many cases, is full. You 
can’t have both, you know.” 


Miss Jeannette Rankin, noted as a 
pacifist, occupies the ‘“‘chair of peace”’ at 
Brenau College, Gainsville, Ga. 

Approximately 882,000,000 volumes of 
Scriptures have been printed and circu- 
lated since printing was invented in the 
fourteenth century. 

Because of requests constantly coming 
to it, the American Bible Society must be 
prepared to furnish Scriptures in more 
than one hundred and seventy-five lan- 
guages. 

A Turkish New Testament has recently 
been published by the American Bible 
Society in the Roman alphabet, in com- 
pliance with a recent edict of the president 
of Turkey that printing in Arabic must 
cease. 

Down in Arizona, a former missionary — 
to Japan has been at work translating the 
Gospel of St. Matthew into the language 
spoken by the Keres Indians. He has dis- 
covered so many similarities between the 
Keres dialect and the Japanese language 
that he believes these Indians must have 
their ancestral roots in a group of Japa- 
nese migrating many centuries ago to 
America. 

There is an increasing demand for 
pennies, nickels and dimes. In September 
the mints turned out 44,253,229 pieces of 
these coins, aggregating in value $4,355,- 
069. 

Some of the unconscious influence of 
Christianity can be traced in a Hindu 
pamphlet which closes its appeal by say- 
ing that those who lend their influence to 
its particular form of charity will “earn 
the gratitude of their fellow-citizens and 
please Him who says, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.’ ” 


A toy balloon which was loosed in 


Alsace has been picked up in Sweden, 


seven hundred miles away. 


bigger than a dog —and representing a — é 


new species, have been found in Montana. - 
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Sand in the bottom of the outer harbor 
of Oakland, Calif., has been dredged to 
the depth of thirty-five feet to build a 
four-mile approach to the Oakland-San 
Francisco bridge. 

What is believed to be the oldest sta- 
tionary engine in Great Britain is still 
busily pumping out a dock at Holyhead, 
Scotland. It was designed by James Watt 
one hundred twenty-two years ago. 


The shoe industry is responsible for the 
statement that the feet of women are 
averaging larger than ten or fifteen years 
ago. The basic size now is six and one-half. 


(Continued on page 181) 
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A Crown of Life 
(Continued from page 17) 

Heng had bequeathed his astounding 
spirit to her. ‘‘Oh,” she thought, “I’m so 
glad he died just like that Stephen he read 
about the other day. His face was shin- 
ing, too —”’ nor did she dream how her 
own face was reflecting that beauty. Her 
future would be difficult and humiliating 
but if Dek Heng could die like that, there 
was One who could teach her how to live. 
She was no longer afraid. 
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Light on Life Income Gifts 


By FLORENCE HOOPER 


What is a Life Income Gift? 


It is a gift of money, in consideration of 
which and of the giver’s age, a fixed in- 
come is payable to giver each year for life. 


How does one secure a life income? 

By the payment to some responsible 
corporation or individual of a lump sum 
in exchange for which the corporation or 
individual agrees to pay to the donor dur- 
ing his or her natural life a certain fixed 
annual income. 


What determines the rate paid on 
Life Income Gifts? 

The age of the donor at the time the 
lump sum is paid over. 


What rates are given by the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
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Rates on SINGLE LIVES 


Effective April 1, 1935, for persons of 
ages as follows at time of making the gift: 


Age Rate Age Rate 
25 to 36 ine. 38% 57 5.1% 

36 3.1 58 5:2 
37 3.2 59 6.2 
38 3.3 60 5.3 
39 3.4 61 5.4 
40 3.5 62 5.4 
41 3.6 63 §.5 
42 3.7 64 5.6 
43 3.8 65 5.7 
44 3.9 66 5.8 
45 4.0 67 5.9 
46 4.1 68 6.0 
47 4.2 69 6.1 
48 4.3 70 6.2 
49 4.4 71 6.3 
50 4.5 72 6.5 
51 4.6 73 6.6 
52 4,7 74 6.8 
53 4.8 75 7.0 
54 4.9 76 dol 
55 5.0 vie 7.3 
56 5.1 78 7.5 

79 7.8 


For eighty years and over the rate is 
8 per cent. 


Does rate increase as the giver 
srows older? 

No, the rate for the rest of giver’s life is 
determined by age at time of making the 
gift. 


How do these rates differ from 
those given by other organizations? 

They are the same as those given by all 
the Benevolent Boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which boards agree on 
a uniform rate schedule. They are lower 
than those given by insurance and similar 
companies. 


Why are they lower than those 
given by insurance companies as 
annuities? 

Because they contain an element of gift. 
The donor is willing to receive a smaller 
life income, in order that at the time of 
his or her death a larger sum may remain 
in the hands of the Society for the de- 
velopment of its missionary work. 


What are the advantages of secur- 
ing a Life Income Agreement over 
making a bequest to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society? 

1. The giver is relieved of all worry 

(Continued on page 186) 


Mrs Thomas Nicholson, 812 Summit Avenue, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Mrs. Wade wrote from Denmark of the 
three-day convention of the W. F. M. 8. 
She found that the Danish women were 
wistfully considering the entire support of 
a missionary. Just about the time her 
letter came, there came also one from 
Mabel Nowlin in North China saying, 
‘‘What our rural work needs now is some- 
one who has had such experience as the 
Danish folk-schools give. Would there be 
any hope of Scandinavia sending out 
somebody like that, supported either by 
the Scandinavian W. F. M.S. or by the 
U.S. A.? There is a training and experi- 
ence of working with country people in 
Scandinavia, where conditions are much 
more nearly like Chinese rural life than 
anything we have in the U. 8. A. The 
industrial and homecraft side of their ex- 
perience is so needed here, too. No mis- 
sion in North China has any woman who 
has had the training and experience to 
develop that line here in rural homes.” 

Is there not something beyond our hu- 
man ken in these two communications? 
God has his own calendar. When he had 
prepared women to send missionaries in 
1869, he also prepared the missionary to 
be sent. Is there some group of women in 
this or any other country who will take, 
as an over and above gift, annually the 
sum of $300 which the Danish women are 
giving toward current work in order that 
they may concentrate their giving on the 
support of ‘‘a whole missionary’? “What 
a tremendously interesting and interna- 
tional work is ours. It dawns on me afresh 
as I write,’ concludes Mrs. Wade. 

Bulgaria. Mrs. Pratsch, president, re- 
ports that two more societies have been 
organized, that 450 meetings have been 
held during the year with an attendance 
of about 9,000. “Surely there was some 
seed sowed in these 9,000 souls which will 
bring fruit.” Every society observed 
self-denial week before Lent and saved 
$40 to help pay for an organ in one of the 
village churches. The general treasurer 
received about $300 for the year. You 
will recall that they sent $11 to the Mother 
Society. They would ‘like to do more 


for the Mother Society, or give money to 
some other fields.” They now support a 
Bible woman in the villages. “At our last 
annual conference, we had also our annual 
woman’s meeting on which the delegates 
with pleasure reported that more and 
more women are visiting our meetings, so 
that outsiders are asking, how is it that 
you are loving each other so much, and 
what are you doing to draw so many 
people? Then our women are taking the 
opportunity of telling about Jesus. . . 
Among others we have in Bulgaria 700,000 
gypsies, among which we also have 
woman’s societies. This is a nice branch 
of our work. Though the meetings are not 
very quiet, it is nice and enjoyable to see 
how the old and young women with the 
families of theirs are attending the services. 
Of course all the babies are brought along, 
and they behave themselves just as babies 
are used to doing. They are giving proof 
of their voices, are quenching their thirst, 
and are watching the world around them. 
In spite of this our gypsy women are more 
attentive than many others. In their eager- | 
ness to listen intently they have not 
opened only their ears, but also their 
mouths are getting opened wider and 
wider. Because the message of Christ is 
quite new to them. Nobody has a little 
bit of love for them, and for that reason 
they appreciate it all the more when they 
hear that there is at least One who loves 
them: Jesus. About ten per cent of the 
people in Bulgaria are Turks. Every- 
where it is known how difficult it is to 
reach a Turkish woman. But also among 
those almost neglected women we have 
started to work. Mrs. Rev. Marie Geor- 
gieff, for seventeen years a missionary 
among the Turks in Asia Minor, has de- 
voted herself to labor among these people 
here in Bulgaria.” 


Mrs. Pratsch also tells of “a servants’ ie 


market’’ in Sofia where girls are bargained 
out for service just as they deal with 
“‘vegetables, potatoes or animals.”’ Peas- 


ants bring their own children to put them- — 
out to service in this way. Some are 3 
orphans, and many are only ten oreleven ~ 
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years of age. The promise for pennies to 
attend movies is used as a bribe, but usu- 
ally the promise is not fulfilled. ‘‘ Among 
such girls, we have opened evangelistic 
work. We should like to go to their vil- 
lages but in these times our means do not 
permit.” 

Conditions in Germany have been very 
baffling. Our Church,,being a free Church, 
took no part in the struggle over the rela- 
tion of the Church to the State, and its 
legal rights have been maintained. How- 
ever, all mission organizations in Germany 
have faced a serious crisis owing to restric- 
tions imposed on German exchange. They 
are unable to send money out of Germany 
at present. An appeal to help avert catas- 
trophe was sent out by the combined mis- 
sionary agencies of Great Britain and of 
North America. Our German sisters have 
been providing support for Miss Schwab 
in Sumatra and Miss Scharpff in Korea. 
We are hoping that adjustments may be 
made by which these heroic women may 
be kept at their posts. Mrs. Voelkner 
writes, “‘We are in great difficulties at 
present, but more than ever we trust en- 
tirely upon the Lord.” Miss Schwab, 
whose salary is pitifully low, had written 
her, “Do not worry about me. I shall 
reach ‘with my money.” Miss Schwab is 
an evangelist and nurse to the villages of 
the jungle. Her letters. have been pub- 
lished by the German society ‘‘and our 
readers have been so enthralled that they 
could scarce wait for the continuation.”’ 
Miss Scharpff has recently returned from 
furlough, during which “she had big meet- 
ings everywhere with attentive listeners 
and good results. The successful work of 
our missionaries has aroused increasing 
interest, which has in no way abated. We 
members of the W. F. M.S. feel ourselves 
wholeheartedly united with our fellow 
workers in America and through them 
with the whole International Department. 
Iam certain you will pray for our work.” 

A final word about Maryja Bozinovich’s 
work in Macedonia. She expresses thanks 
for ‘‘ Japanese Women Speak,” tells inter- 
esting stories about her work and says 
“The work of God is going on well. God 
give us more power for the year 1935. The 
field is large and there are old and young 
women who have not been touched by the 
love of God. Please pray for our work.” 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 179) 


Turkish women have recently voted for 
the first time, in the general elections. At 
the same time they were made eligible to 
be elected to the national assembly. 

The world’s largest bus runs from 
Damascus, Syria, to Baghdad, Iraq. It is 
sixty-five feet long and has eighteen 
wheels, a buffet and a bathroom. 

Authorities in Nanking have announced 
that no Chinese woman under thirty may 
have bound feet and no man may have a 
queue, after the middle of March. 


For years the Cheyenne and the Crow 
Indians were bitter enemies. A long time 
ago their chiefs met and buried the 
hatchet. Now the younger chiefs have 
set a bronze marker to commemorate 
that peace pact, on the place where the 
peace pipe was smoked and the tomahawk 
was buried. From metal remaining after 
the casting of the monument, talismans 
were made for each of the chiefs, some of 
whom, as young bucks, boasted of scalps 
of the enemy. 

A new edition of ‘‘ Kelly’s Directory of 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers 
of the World” lists dealers in every kind 
of commodity produced on the globe. 
Turku and Viborg in Finland, for in- 
stance, are centers of the ant-egg industry, 
exporting eggs from their farms to pet 
dealers and zoos throughout the world. 
Rotterdam seeks outlets for sacks of 
caraway seeds. Copenhagen has built up 
a world market for sausage skins. Gothen- 
burg sells fly-catchers. Stavanger in Nor- 
way specializes in the production of can- 
opening keys and Chefoo, in North China, 
would like to supply every woman with a 
hair net. 

The streets of Kalgoorile, Africa, are 
literally paved with gold, as has been re- 
vealed by a recent flood. Those streets 
were paved with material taken from one 
of the mines many years ago, when meth- 
ods of salvaging the precious metal were 
not so complete as they afterward became. 

A new occupation for women is that of 
dispatcher in an airport. The only one of 
these, last summer, was at Concord, N. H. 
where Mrs. Alice Marston held that posi- 

(Continued on page 187) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Let Us All Unite in Prayer 


Each Sabbath Day nearly all members 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
_ ciety hear these words. What do they 
mean to us? Do they show an earnest 
entreaty on the part of our pastors that 
we join with them as they pray? Some pas- 
tors say, ‘‘Shall we unite in prayer?” Are 
they really asking us if we will? If they 
waited for an answer, what would it be? 
We might be startled into realizing that 
few of us really unite with them in their 
prayers, and thus by our indifference, our 
indolence, lose a great opportunity. 

For what do the pastors pray? Most of 
our pastors, alone with God in their 
studies, have learned how to pray. We 
could learn great lessons were we to unite 
with them as they publicly pray. They 
are worldwide in their visions and their 
prayers. 

When the pastor thanks God for his 
holy church, and pleads for his continued 
presence, when he praises the Father for 
the joys we have received in the sanctu- 
ary, let us all unite our thanks with his. 

When our pastors gratefully acknowl- 
edge our debt to the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
let us, with hearts overflowing with love 
and gratitude, also thank God for his un- 
speakable gift. 

When your pastor and mine praise 
God for the work we have been enabled 
to do at home and on the mission fields; 
when they accept as a great gift from him 
the masses who have learned to love him; 
when they praise him for our splendid 
national leaders in lands afar, whom our 
missionaries by their faithful telling of the 
Story have led to a knowledge of Jesus — 
when they praise God for these living 
evangels we, too, must unite our prayer of 
thanks. 

Our pastors pray for a warless world. 
Do we unite in a prayer of peace —a 
prayer that will save our own boys? If we 
realized the meaning of that prayer, every 
woman would beg and implore the Heav- 
enly Father for a world governed by the 
Prince of Peace. 

Our pastors pray for our country; our 
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President, our Congress, that they may 
be sane in their judgment, righteous in 
their sympathies, and farseeing for the 
good of all our people. Can we not all 
unite in this prayer? 

When the pastor prays for the reconse- 
cration of Methodism to her high ideals, 
when he asks that she may be true to the 
ministry which she has received from 
Jesus Christ, when he prays for the mem- 
bers of his church that they may be as the 
Master who “came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister,” shall we not unite 
in this prayer, also? 

And then, when we audibly unite in the 
prayer of our Lord, should we not hon- 
estly and earnestly —all of us — pray 
that his name may be hallowed; that his 
will may be done on earth, in our country, 
our churches, our homes and our hearts, 
and that his kingdom may come? If we 
have truly united with our pastors in their 
prayers we shall be ready to offer 


A Prayer or THANKS For PRAYER 
From the petty wheedling that once was prayer 
Thou hast led us, Lord, by Thy tender care. 


From the prayer of dependent, selfish ease 
Thou hast led us, Lord, to faith’s boundaries. 


From the blundering search of the helpless blind 
Thou hast redeemed each striving mind. ; 


For this blessed sense of Thy present power 
We thank Thee, Lord, in this sacred hour. 
—Bernard C. Clauson. 


Suggested Method for the Stewardship 
Period: 

Have a consecrated woman talk of the 
Prayer Circle — its need, its present bene- 
fit, its sure results. (One pastor said he 
could feel the impetus of the W. F. M. 8. 
Prayer Circle throughout his entire 
church.) owe 

Suggested Prayers for May: te 

For the Field: For the two mission- — 
aries sent out by the German W. F. M.&., a ie 
Miss Hanna Scharpff in Korea, and Miss - q 
Elsa Schwab in Sumatra, whose present. __ 
support has been hindered by the Ger- 
man Mandate. 

(Continued on page 186) 


A Word to the Wise 


“On, it isn’t important that I attend 
the meeting tonight. I’m never given any- 
thing much to do on the program. I’m 
sure I’ll not be missed.” Jane tossed her 
head as she spoke into the telephone. 

“Well if you don’t go,”’ Doris replied, 
“T guess Louise and I will stay at home, 
too. Our part on the program isn’t very 
important either.” 

That night three girls missed a splendid 
bit of instruction about missionary prob- 
lems and programs, and were never quite 
as efficient as they should have been. 

Mary, the president, had to work twice 
as hard to make the society a success be- 
cause Jane didn’t realize how important 
she really was. One day she complained 
to the counselor, ‘‘ Jane thinks that being 
on time is not important. If she is to have 
devotions, it is not important to plan 
them ahead of time. She cannot be trusted 
with a part in a play for she may not be 
on hand when the time comes. She just 
doesn’t see the importance of unimpor- 
tant things!” 

The counselor smiled. In that smile 
Mary saw thanks and appreciation for her 
own faithfulness to the many little tasks 
she had to do because there were girls like 
Jane and Doris. 


Notes from Our Members 


A Mystery Missionary Mother plan 
sent by Irene Eycleshymer of Valley 
Falls, New York: “Everyone had so 
much fun the first two years that we did 
not want to give up the plan so we tried a 
new idea. The women drew not names, 
but numbers. The girls also drew num- 
bers and they were matched up in some 
system only the counselor knew. No 
letters could go through the mail, as 
neither the mothers nor the daughters 
knew where to send them. So the post- 
mistress did double duty. 

“Tn May we had a banquet when mys- 
teries were revealed. All the women sat 
down at tables and the girls each sat be- 
side the woman who she thought was her 


- Mystery Mother. If she guessed wrongly 


she was ‘clapped out,’ and had to keep 
trying until she sat by the right one. 
Another time we cut postcards in half 
irregularly, giving one half to the mother 
and the other half to the daughter. When 
these were matched there was no more 
mystery. We are now on the fourth year 
of the plan.” 

Minneapolis recently adopted the plan 
of sending one outstanding Standard 
Bearer each year to the annual Branch 
meeting in the fall. The girl selected must 
be a Christian who is outstanding as a 
leader in her own church and missionary 
society. She must have attended Camp 
Wesleyan or an Epworth League Institute 
where missions was taught. She is to be 
selected from the conference where the 
annual meeting is held. 

Advertising our work — by Mrs. Day, 
Uniontown, Pa.: ‘“We know of no finer 
way to advertise our work than through 
dignified, attractive notices in the daily 
papers and through personal notes and 
invitations. 

“Try to interest the person who reports 
for the paper which prints your notices. 
Impress her with the fact that your work 
is highly important and should be given a 
prominent place. It should be written up 
in the best possible style. We do not 
mean to report a meeting in a boastful 
manner, but we do mean that as much 
interest and effort should be spent on a 
report of a Christian meeting as of a 
social function. We have the most beauti- 
ful subject in the world to present. We 
should do it in the most dignified and 
most beautiful manner.” 

The Hwa Nan Society of Akron young 
women was fortunate enough to have 
Miss Lucy Wang, president, at their 
meeting during the Institute on Chinese 
Colleges which was held in different cities. 

Will you win a Class A Pennant this 
year? Northwestern Branch won one 
hundred seventy-five last year. These 
may be attractively presented to the so- 
ciety that has reached all its goals by roll- 
ing and tying with a ribbon like a diploma. 

(Continued on page 186) 
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STUDENT 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Misappropriation of Funds 


The national student secretary is quite 
of the opinion that she benefited far 
more from her western trip than did the 
colleges! 

It was never in the plan to carry my 
weather with me; but snow and ice fol- 
lowed me all the days of my journey until 
I reached California, and even there the 
climate was unusual. They predicted a 
rainy season and it was gloriously sunny. 

Nine thousand miles were covered and 
visits to twenty-five western colleges were 
made, speaking fifty-one times to over 
three thousand students and wearing 
thirty-one corsages! 

I make mention of these exquisite 
tokens because I want you to know how I 
felt about the place and prestige of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
wherever I went. The tribute was not a 
personal one, because in the majority of 
places they did not even know me, but I 
felt that each floral remembrance was a 
recognition of our place in the hearts of 
the women throughout the West. 

An enthusiastic welcome awaited me at 
college chapels and teas given by the girls 
or dinners planned by both men and 
women students, after which we sat in 
front of the great log fires for which the 
Northwest is especially famous and dis- 
cussed the part students are to play in the 
great missionary program of the Church. 

College men deplore the fact that most 
of the organized missionary education is 
designed for women and the women la- 
ment because there is no place abroad 
where they may give expression to their 
deep interest in the missionary cause. To 
be sure, I devoted most of my time to re- 
vealing ways in which they can express 
this same urge at home; the need in their 
local churches and how they can “escape 
becoming just bridge-playing mammas,” 
as one girl putit. The college girl of today 
is not only intellectually equipped for 
foreign service, but she has secured her 
college education at real sacrifice and in 
that spirit she is ready to serve. A most 
active senior president of a Kappa Phi 
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club has earned her way through college, 
in the summer by raising five hundred 
chickens and selling both eggs and chick- 
ens, by baking bread and rolls, making 
cottage cheese, teaching music and hay- 
ing a sewing class. Then in college she 
sells orange marmalade, and plays for 
college dances twice a week. 

Missionaries and contract teachers are 
needed abroad and the cry of dozens of 
qualified girls rings in my ears: “Here am 
I! Why not send me?” 

There are four million young people in 
this country, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, who are out of work. 
This presents one of the most vital of 
problems for our solution — the use of 
lecsure time! 

Last week I attended a youth confer- 
ence where two thousand young women 
were present. Discussions on two entirely 
different subjects were carried on simul- 
taneously in different rooms. The con- 
trast in the attendance at these two was 
marked. Several hundred attended the 
one on “House Decoration and Costum- 
ing,” and ‘The Consumer’s Place in the 
New Deal.” All the rest were packed in 
the room where the following subjects 
were discussed: ‘‘ Does Civilization Need 
Religion?” and ‘Finding the Spiritual 
Values in People.” 

Women crowded this hall, sat on the 
floor in the middle and side aisles and all 
around the platform, and there were still 
several hundred standing. Evidently the 
committee on arrangements had not an- 
ticipated the trend of interest, for the 
larger room had been assigned to the first- 
named discussion. 

We, as foreign missionary women, must 
offer at this time something more than 
mere service abroad and membership in 
our ranks. Let us make a searching sur- ~ 
vey of the reasons why these young wo- 
men who rarely if ever pick up a Bible and 
read it are flocking to a place to find a 


“Way of Life’—and a spiritual way, at — 
that! Perhaps we need to revamp our mis- 


sionary program to meet home as well as 
foreign needs. 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 


2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


The Japanese Tea Party 


The May issue of the Junior Friend 
contains suggestions for the tea party 
which many of you will be having in June. 
This should be a very happy time for 
everybody. We need to keep in mind in 
our work with children that the things 
which they do spontaneously, as a result 
of interest and previous experiences, will 
be much more meaningful to them. For 
that reason we encourage the children to 
go a little farther in their planning than 
the ‘‘book says.” Children do not be- 
come missionary minded by repeating in 
parrot fashion the words which adults tell 
them to say. They really do ‘learn by 
doing.” That is the reason why it is essen- 
tial that we give them opportunities for 
showing unselfishness and brotherliness. 

It is very easy for adults to be tempted 
to make “performers”’ of little children. 
In planning a program with the children, 
help them to forget themselves and to be- 
come interested in sharing with others the 
experiences and information which have 
come to them through the year. 

The value of the Japanese Tea Party 
will be that it will help the children to be, 
for a while, Japanese, and thus learn to 
understand and appreciate them more. 

If the Little Light Bearers are to have 
a share in the party there might be a 
special time when they could be intro- 
duced and be recognized by the older 
children. It might be wise to provide a 
special leader and room for them during 
part of the afternoon, so that they will 
not become too tired. 

We talk of teaching children when we 
know that often they teach us far more 
than they realize. Perhaps we need to see 
the world through their non-critical eyes 
in order that world brotherhood may be- 
come a reality in the world. 

“And the spirit of children shall show 

us the way 
To friendship that lasts and to peace 
that shall stay.” 
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WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


For the Fun Of It 


Atmost overnight the world has waxed 
loquacious on the subject of leisure. In- 
creasing unemployment and decreasing 
hours of employment find many people 
with more free hours than they know how 
to juggle judiciously. Still others of us 
are running around madly, overwhelmed 
by additional responsibilities. As a result, 
we’ve developed all sorts of so-called 
“neuroses.” The psychologists, doctors, 
educators — everybody advises more ef- 
fective use of our leisure as a remedy. 
New emphasis is being placed on the 
value of creating things. We’re being 
helped to discover hidden abilities that 
we never suspected, and then encouraged 
to develop those submerged powers. All 
in the name of lezsure! 

So what do we do? We set about cul- 
tivating a hobby; we work at it and work 
at it; each time we work harder and 
harder. We remind ourselves of the char- 
acter in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.” 
‘‘ Nowhere a man so busy as he there was, 
and aye he seemed busier than he was.” 

While seeking to discover and mount 
our “hobby,” we are becoming so am- 
bitious that we boost ourselves over to 
land with a thud on the other side. We 
try so hard to relax that we increase our 
tenseness with the effort; we attempt in 
one mounting to achieve ‘perfection after 
years of self-neglect ; we make hard work 
out of something that should be play. 
When, if we only realized it, the desired 
results would be achieved much sooner 
by doing something just for the fun of it. 

Molly Anderson Haley, poetess, points 
out: “‘Our dictionary says a hobby is 
‘a, favorite pursuit,’ something we delib- 
erately choose to do because we want to.” 
Some of us evidently have forgotten what 
a hobby is. We’ve made a serious busi- 
ness of it. 

The bounce goes out of life when we 
begin to take it too seriously. It is not 
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the joyous, expressive thing that we set 
out so desperately hard to make it. In 
this reévaluating process that is taking 
place in our lives, we are confronted with 
much that demands serious thinking and 
planning, but we need also to do things 
“for the fun of it.’”? And that goes for the 
whole of life, not just our leisure moments. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild, through 
its plans and programs for social and 
recreational life, contributes greatly to 
this problem of the right use of leisure 
on the part of business and professional 
women. 

Doris V. PIEPER. 
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Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 182) 


For the Home Base: Pray for the Aux- 
iliary Prayer Circles that they may be- 
come forces for righteousness. 


Tell the blessed tidings, 
Ye whose ears have heard; 
Tell it to the captives, 
Waiting for his word; 

Tell the hungry nations, 
Longing to be fed, 

Of the living water 

And the heavenly bread. 


Bear the blessed tidings 
Over land and sea, 

Lo, the morning breaketh, 
And the shadows flee. 
Whosoever heareth, 

Speed the news along; 
Join with men and angels 
In salvation’s song. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 188) 


When won, the pennant may be mounted 
on a larger pennant of “Standard Bearer 
blue” cloth. 

Japanese party. Mrs. C. W. Jeske, 
Ottumwa, Iowa: “‘ We had a very success- 
ful Japanese party. The girls dressed in 
kimonos and sat on cushions on the floor. 
Decorations were homemade cherry blos- 
soms, Japanese tea pots, ete. Glorified 
rice was served (cooked rice with marsh- 
mallows, pineapple, cherries, and whipped 
cream; all added when cold). This was 
eaten with chop sticks. Tea and wafers 
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were served with the rice. Japanese fans 
were the favors.” 

Note: Now is the time to begin checking 
on goals of the Standard of Excellence 
Chart, and on every item that makes fora | 
good report at the end of the year. 


- Sipe (1D o 


Light on Life Income Gifts 
(Continued from page 179) 


over the principal of his or her estate. If 
the investment fails the Society, not the 
giver, stands the loss. 

2. The giver receives income at a 
definite rate, sent regularly without fail. 

3. Contests or misunderstandings over 
wills are avoided. The gift is complete 
before the death of the giver. 

4, Inheritance taxes, court charges 
and lawyers’ fees are eliminated. 


How often is income received? 


Semi-annually, by check drawn to 
order of the giver. 


Is the annual income received by 
the donor subject to federal income 
tax? 


Only a small portion of the income re- 
ceived is subject to federal income tax. 
Full information will be given on applica- 
tion to the treasurer of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. . 


For how long a time is the income 
paid? | 
It is paid from the date of making the a 
gift until the end of the last six months’ t 
period preceding the death of the giver. 


Can Life Income Gifts cover more 
than one life? 

Yes, two or more lives can be covered. 
Thus, for example, a husband may ree 
ceive income during his lifetime and his 
wife may continue to receive it after his  __ 
death. pea 

Is rate the same as for one life? .s 


No, it is lower, because the period rae ; 
ered by two or more lives will probaly 


1935 


How does one secure a Life Income 
Agreement of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? 


By sending to the general treasurer, or 
to your Branch treasurer, check, cash, or 
Liberty bonds, with statement of your 
age. 

If remittance is sent to your Branch 
treasurer you will receive in return a 
formal agreement — an obligation of the 
Branch concerned; if it goes to the general 
treasurer, you will receive a similar agree- 
ment, an obligation of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society as a whole. 

Liberty bonds are accepted at par. 
Other securities should be turned into 
cash. 


What security is there behind the 
agreement? 


The credit of one of the largest mis- 
sionary organizations in the world; more 
than $8,000,000 worth of real estate; the 
good will of Methodism; guarantee of the 
life income by a policy in a nationally 
known insurance company of unques- 
tioned standing. 


What will be done with the money 
during the giver’s life? 

A portion will be used to purchase the 
policy guaranteeing the life income and 
the gift margin will be invested in the 
highest grade of securities, by a committee 
composed of trained investors and re- 
sponsible officers of the Society. 


When will the net gift be credited 
by the Branch to the auxiliary? 


At the death of the giver. 


What will become of the sift mar- 
gin, plus accumulations, after the 
giver’s death? 

It will be at once released for use in the 
work of the Society abroad. It will help 
support missionaries, build day schools, 
run hospitals, send out evangelists. 

It will help establish the Kingdom of 
Christ in all the world. 


Dip You Evrer THInk 


how much you would enjoy making a gift 
to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and at the same time providing 
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financial comfort and security for some 
good friend of yours? 


Lire Income Girts Orrer A Way 

By means of them you may provide a 
life income for a relative, employee, or 
friend, while at the same time you assure 
the ultimate use of the net proceeds for 
foreign missions. 


Write for further information to: 


Miss Florence Hooper, Treasurer 
30 Maryland Life Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 


-- Chie 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 181) 

tion for the Boston & Maine-Central 
Vermont Airways. She meets the planes 
and handles mail and other affairs of the 
aerial transport line as well as any of her 
male compatriots. She is in constant 
communication with the planes as they 
fly from Boston over New Hampshire and 
Vermont and on to Montreal. 


Thirty-two countries the size of France 
could fit into the area of South America. 
The population totals eighty million, half 
of this number living in Brazil. 


+ Hille «+ 


Entered Into Life 


Mrs. Alberta S. Wiltsee, Helena, Mont. “A 
Christian character who made the world better 
for all who came in contact with her—Columbia 
River Branch. 

Miss Annie Higgins, Lynn, Mass. A faithful, 
generous and beloved member.—New England 
Branch. 

Mrs. Hilma Bostwick, McDonald, Pa. A 
generous giver, devoted to the Society.— Phila- 
delphia Branch. 

Mrs. Maud Pillsbury Walker, Evanston, IIL, 
and Sioux Falls, 8. D. A useful and devoted 
servant of our Lord.— Mrs. Mary Yeager, Shel- 
burn, Ind. A long-time, loyal officer. — Mrs. 
O. W. Ingram, Mt. Sterling, Ill. Keenly inter- 
ested in missionary work.— Mrs. Harriet 
McNamer, Batavia, Ill. An active member of 
the Society for forty years.— Miss Alice J. 
Bird, president and the embodiment of mis- 
sionary zeal and intelligence; Miss Mary Sculley, 
a faithful, loyal member; Mr. Elmer Houser, 
an honorary member for nearly fifty years. All 
of Wesley Church, Detroit, Mich. — North- 
western Branch. 

Mrs. Alida Imogene Moyer, Oakland, Calif. 
Devoted to work for Christ, her major interest 
was foreign missions. — Pacific Branch. 


(Continued on page 194) 


Aoyama’s New CHAPEL 


From Tokyo, Japan, Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 
writes: — The wonderful news of the anonymous 
gift from an anonymous Branch for our chapel 
gives us great inspiration for each day. There is 
a glad doxology in our hearts that we are really 
going to have a place for daily devotions, which 
ean be used for our compound Sabbath Day 
worship for the community as well as for our 
students. 

We have had a building committee hard at 
work planning how to put up our building eco- 
nomically. It is to meet four needs of the thou- 
sand and more students. First we have the audi- 
torium, with galleries, which will seat eighteen 
hundred. The galleries are to be separated into 
five rooms by sliding partitions. Two rooms 
under the side galleries are to be used for chorus 
classes, as our large school requires two chorus 
classes at the same hour and practically all day. 
The three rooms upstairs are to be used as lecture 
rooms. 

Under the platform, in a half-basement room, 
we are placing a reading and study room, a very 
much-needed place as many of the students have 
no place at home for study. 

So you see we are making a plan for a chapel, 
for chorus work, for lecture rooms to accommo- 
date two hundred students at a time, and for 
a reading room. Our new building will be used 
very thoroughly and at the same time will make 
a very lovely place for daily devotions, for Sun- 
day worship and for the many other times when 
we have large groups. 

Heretofore we could not permit all students to 
attend commencements, as our gymnasium would 
accommodate but twelve hundred, and the par- 
ents of the graduates, numbering over two hun- 
dred each year, must be invited. On other occa- 
sions we either excused the youngest students or 
had to have the exercises twice, as we did at our 
sixtieth anniversary in November. 

We will do our best to have this new building 
dedicated to the upbuilding of character of the 
many students sent to us, and to leading them 
to a knowledge of Christian love, the keyword 
of life. This Christian love is to bring the world 
to a realization of the Kingdom of God. Is it 
not a wonderful thing to have a part, you there 
and we here, in helping to drive back national 
prejudices and racial hatreds until the brother- 
hood of man becomes a fact! 


Movina Day APPROACHES 


Miss Mary E. Young wrote from Seoul, Korea: 
'— Christmas vacation for some of us was spent 
in revising courses, stretching budgets, making 
plans for moving in March to the new college 
site. Graduate recitals, commencement, moving 
of the college before the new school year in April, 
entrance examinations, still much work on the 
buildings and the great dedication on May 31 
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and June 1 will be reasons enough, don’t you 
think, for no more letters from me until June or 
summer? But shan’t I have lots to tell then! 

Already we talk in terms of “‘last times” in 
this place that has been our home for so many 
years. Roots are deep and there will be an emo- 
tional strain in tearing loose from this dear old 
compound in the city. 

Faculty and staff meeting followed by supper 
with us was one of the “‘last times.” The evening 
was spent in prayer and preparation for the spe- 
cial meetings. A sincere desire for spiritual help 
was very evident through the school and we felt 
that in a large measure it was fulfilled. 

Miss Appenzeller has received a letter announe- 
ing the decision of the Canadian Mission Board 
to give the $25,000 for the third unit of the dormi- 
tory. Our hearts are almost bursting with thanks- 
giving and praise for the blessings that are show- 
ered upon the Lord’s work here at Ewha. With- 
out the third unit many girls would have been 
left out — and it is very much cheaper to build 
it while the other two are going up. 


Tue Licut Is SHINING 


Miss Rose A. Mace of the Woman’s Biblical 
Institut? at Foochow, China, writes: —I had a 
most interesting trip the other day with the man- 
ager of work carried on in a village some miles 
from here. It is financed by the head man in the 
Electric Light Company of Foochow. 

They selected the village which had the poor- 
est land and location which they could find, and 
began to help the farmers drain their land and 
improve their crops. They opened a school and 
engaged two Christian men teachers. They 
asked a missionary from the Union Christian 
High School to go out and hold service and he 
does this twice a month. Now they want to 
change one of the men teachers for a woman and 
came to me for one who would not only teach the 
women and girls to read but would teach Chris- 
tianity, home improvement, sewing, and so on. 

When we arrived the manager called the village 
people together and asked me to conduct a 


service. He is a graduate of an agricultural school © 


but is not interested only in agriculture and social 
improvement. His aim is to have the whole 
village become Christian. 

I knew that the man who finances the project 
is a Christian and supposed the manager was, 
since in choosing teachers he insists that they do 
evangelistic work. To my surprise I learned that 
he is not a Christian simply because he is not yet 
ready to pay the price of being a true disciple. 
However, he believes so thoroughly in Chris- 


tianity that he feels it is essential in making the — 


village what he wants it to be. 


I am sending one of our graduates to help. fin 


May. our prayers go with her that she ma: 
demonstrate the Christ life that she will be 
to win every woman and girl there. 


Philadelphia Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. G. L. R. Thompson 
Secretary of Literature 


ADVANCE Sates AGENT 


““Now I know what your work is,” said Mr. B. 
to the field secretary. ‘‘ You’re the advance sales 
agent. What becomes of this interest and enthu- 
siasm after you leave?” Here is where the 
advance sales agent (be she field secretary, 
itinerating missionary or officer) is dépendent 
upon local officers or saleswomen. The success of 
the sales agent’s contact depends upon prepara- 
tion, contact in person, and follow-up. 

Preparation: Where there is a definite aim, 
more is accomplished. ‘‘To give inspiration”’ is 
too general. In what form is inspiration to 
express itself? There is no better preparation 
than prayer. If an officer can see no particular 
need, God can reveal it as the field is studied. 
Then prayer is definite and plans are definite. 

Contact in person: Effective preparation pro- 
duces effective results when the field secretary 
arrives. One president wanted increased mem- 
bership, and decided the most would be reached 
in Sunday school. The field secretary spoke 
during the Sunday school hour and met many 
non-members. The president did not let them 
slip by. The result was new members. How 
different from the president who hoped they 
might get new members, but the secretary met 
no women who were not already members. 

The aim of one conference was to increase 
junior work. The field secretary spoke to groups 
of children, resulting in organizations. Other 
conferences have said ‘Stress junior work,” but 
the only opportunity provided was speaking to 
officers who had received inspiration many times 
before. Here again, ‘‘lervent effectual prayer 

.. availeth much.’’ Some contacts in person 
are made when no other officer is present. They 
are reported to the officer responsible. Thus 
zeros removed, prospective patrons for field sup- 
port, weak places on the field, and prospective 
leaders are reported. This is closely related 
to follow-up work. 

Follow-up: Here the field secretary’s experience 
is limited, for few reports come directly to her. 
If any inspiration is received, express it defi- 
nitely; new interest aroused, cultivate it; new 
members added, interest them; new societies 
organized, encourage them; any information 
received, act upon it. This is follow-up work. 

“Pray without ceasing’’ for 
You are selling, 
I am selling, 
We all are selling Missions 
Because of Christ’s last commission. 
Mary A. JoHNson, 
Field Secretary. 


Usep Curistmas Carps 
Many thousands of used Christmas cards 
were sent to Miss Elizabeth Kilburn, Sendai, 
Japan. Following are some of the uses to which 
they were put. 
1. They made it possible for our janitor’s 


son to go to a Christian school. He earned his 
tuition by cutting and fixing up like new all the 


cards that came. This young man had been 
coming to church and Bible class for more than 
a year. Just before Christmas he came to me 
with beaming face to say that he had accepted 
Christ as his Saviour and wanted to be bap- 
tized. He, with eight other young people, was 
baptized on Christmas Sunday. During the 
et he and his brother prepared for use 12,200 
cards. 

2. We have sold about 5,500 cards at a low 
rate as reconstructed cards. These have been 
sold by young people and women in church 
groups and also in two stores; one is our Christian 
Book Store in Tokyo. When the season is over, 
the groups report the number sold and how 
they plan to use the money. Two groups plan 
to ‘“‘help build their church’; others plan to 
‘‘send relief to the many destitute in this famine 
district’; ‘‘to give toward the social work of our 
church’’; ‘‘toward the pastor’s salary”; ‘‘to the 
leper hospital”; ‘‘toward the Christian orphan- 
age in Sendai’’; ‘‘to Sendai social center’’; ‘‘for 
Sunday school work”’; ‘‘toward young people’s 
work”; etc. One young people’s group made 
them into lovely little calendars and sold them. 

3. We have used 3,650 cards as gifts in eleven 
different Sunday schools, one large silk factory, 
two community Christmases for the poor in 
different sections of the city, three kindergartens; 
in Christmas letters that we sent out to every 
Christian woman on this large district; we also 
used them for our friends and acquaintances 
with whom we especially wished to keep in touch 
out here in the Orient. 

4. The kindergarten children made many 
scrapbooks for themselves and also little gifts 
for their mothers. The dormitory girls and my 
government college Bible class girls made lovely 
books for the children of lepers. 

I know you will be very happy to learn how 
much your used cards accomplished. Thank you 
so much! 

EvizaBeru KinBurn. 


A Stormy Home Comine 


On November 23, we left Nadiad. I had lived 
in the quaint, dirty old city for seven years, and 
had many fine contacts. If it is possible to be 
sad and glad at the same time, then I was both. 

After an interesting journey to Liverpool, we 
had little time to spare in catching the boat, 
and I actually felt the gangplank being lifted 
under my feet. Now we realized that it was 
winter and that we were on the Atlantic. Never 
had I taken such a trip. 

The night before Christmas, when we think 
of calmness, peace and beauty, we were driven 
one hundred miles off our course by a strong 
wind. That was an awful night! Sometimes we 
wondered if daylight would ever come. Very 
few people’ were in at dinner; only two ladies, 
and I was one of them. Dishes of food, despite 
table racks, were sliding around on the floor; 
stewards with trays of dishes were unable to 
keep on their feet; food in the kitchen was 
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scattered everywhere and it was almost impos- 
sible to stay in a berth. Baggage was tossed 
about the cabins with terrific force, and Santa 
Claus, who had promised to come, failed to keep 
his promise. In spite of the rough seas, waves 
at times more than thirty feet high, and the 
extreme cold, we had a happy Christmas Day. 
The whole trip across the Atlantic was a con- 
stant storm, and as we came into New York 
harbor, a man said to me, ‘‘Well, I never ex- 
pected to reach New York on this boat on this 
sea.”” Everyone was so brave and wonderful, 
thankful to arrive in safety, that we were glad 
for the quiet inward joy of the home coming. 
Exsiz Ross. 


Pacific Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. J. G. Early 
Secretary of Literature 


EXTENSION In Paciric BRANCH 


This is Friendship Quarter in Pacific Branch 
extension work. In order to obtain the best 
results during Friendship Week, March 16 to 23, 
the district extension secretaries held group 
meetings early in the quarter, to outline with 
the auxiliary extension secretaries detailed plans 
for the quarter’s work, leading up to a series of 
Friendship Teas, featuring Founders’ Day, and 
climaxing the special features of Friendship Week. 

The fine feeling manifest among the extension 
secretaries, and their enthusiasm for contacting 
in this special way all members and prospective 
members, speak well for tangible results when 
reports come in. The word “Friendship” is a 
magic word among missionary women, and espe- 
cially in the extension department do we feel 
bound by wonderful ties of friendship. Nowhere 
is there a more loyal group of members than 
these women who for various reasons cannot 
attend and actively participate in auxiliary 
meetings. They gladly give of their money and 
prayers and influence in the extension of the 
missionary program. 

We are trying a lovely plan this year in con- 
nection with the sunshine bags. We asked for 
three projects in the fields where our three 
extension missionaries are, and in this way have 
our special work linked up definitely with our 
regular work. One extension member said that 
so many lovely things came into her life to fill 
it with sunshine, that she received a great bless- 
ing from dropping her small offerings from time 
to time into her little golden bag. And now when 
we talk of our missionaries in India, we have a 
nurse, ‘‘Rupchandi Money,” and a girl ‘Sara,’ 
that our sunshine bag money helps, and when we 
speak of our extension missionary in the Philip- 
pines, we also remember little ‘‘Teresa Jean,” 
supported in the kindergarten by our sunshine 
bag money. 

Our missionaries extend the Kingdom in for- 
eign lands. It is our duty and privilege to extend 
it here at home. Our extension secretaries are 
working quietly and prayerfully, in an endeavor 
to enlist more women in the missionary ranks. 


They work almost entirely through personal 


contacts. One secretary said to me‘ recently, 
“T feel like a mother to my flock. I know them 
all personally, and if I ever lose one, I’! find her 
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again.’’ What a splendid example of the Master’s 
loving spirit! And how the extension members 
appreciate a secretary like that! ; 
The loyal codperation between departments is — 
what counts in work like ours. To joy in the 
success of others, to work together towards one 
goal, is our high privilege. God’s way would 
solve all national and international problems. 
If we believe this, we must bend our efforts 
towards Kingdom extension. Our purpose is~* 
expressed in the words of the poet: 
“‘Bound by God’s far purpose, in one living whole, 
Move we on together, to the shining goal.” 


Mrs. F. P. Fieaat, 
Pacific Branch Extension Secretary. 


At THE House oF THE INTERPRETER 


You will recall that in Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Christian enters the door ‘“‘which no ~ 
man may close’? and soon comes to the House 
of the Interpreter, of whom it is said, ‘‘at whose 
door he should knock, and he would show him 
excellent things.” We believe that the student 
chairmen of Pacific Branch have an unusual 
opportunity to serve as Interpreters for the 
Methodist girls in our colleges. To us have come 
“ouest students” from all over the world and 
more especially from the Orient. Herein is our 
opportunity. 

ts there a girl who would serve the Master in 
lands across the sea? Then as Interpreters it is” 
our privilege to introduce her to these peoples 
from other lands in order that she may under- 
stand them, love them, and be better prepared 
to serve. Then, there are those groups of girls 
who may serve only by helping to hold the 
hands of those who serve abroad and by having * 
a ‘‘will-to-peace.” To this group comes the 
privilege of knowing foreign students, becoming : 
familiar with their culture, their problems, ba 


thereby creating a new interest in bringing the ‘ 
Kingdom into all the world, and helping to build i 
the sure foundations of world peace. oe a 2 
Are there those who, knowing that they cannot 3 
serve abroad, feel thwarted? Among these ie 
“ouest students” are those who do not ies “5 
to the Master; perhaps a college girl may te 
them the story. Or perhaps she may help some 4 
foreign student to dedicate a life to the Master, ay 


or at least our Christian students may help to do 
their friendly part that these students from the 
Orient may not be disillusioned by our incom- 
plete Christian living. What a larger field of 
service our college girls have —even larger than __ 
we have hitherto dreamed of. As Interpreters to 
our college girls we are trying toshow themthese 
“excellent things” that are beckoning through 
open doors. ang 
How can we do this? By arranging for groups 
of American college young women to meet with — 
these Oriental guests. Several universities and 
colleges within the Branch are making this an 
active part of the student program under the 
W. F. M.S. A number of our college groups had — 
the opportunity to hear Michi Kawai this Fall 
and what an inspiration that was to them! 
Mrs. Davin Ciark SHrr 
Student 
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The Study 


Monts: June. ; 
Proeram: “Stars and Sunshine.” Extension 
Work. 


“‘Of the increase of His kingdom there shall 
be no end.” 


“Pioneers never stand still.” Our thought 
turns to the stretch of woodland to which grand- 
father brought his bride a hundred years ago. 
He cleared away the timber for farm and home 
and in the virgin soil the crops grew lush and 
green. His son, in turn, tilled those fields, fer- 
tilized them, drained the swamps and cleared 
away more timber for “‘new ground.” His son, 
the third generation farmer, put tile into the 
wide ditches, covered them over and sowed 
wheat there. He took away the rail fences 
and redeemed the waste triangle corners for 
cropping. Now he studies soils and buys plant 
foods and special rations for special grains and 
the crops fill the barns. God, for three genera- 
tions, has sent sunshine and shower, seedtime 
and harvest, and man has done his part. 

To the founders of our Society the woman- 
hood of the church was as fertile soil. In missions 
they found outlet for repressed energy and 
ability, and the membership in the auxiliaries 
grew amazingly. A generation later, ‘‘new 
ground” was found in the children and young 
people, then students, shut-ins and business 
women. What the harvest has been only God 
himself, who knows the value of a soul and 
gave his ‘“‘Only Begotten” for the redemption 
of the world, can compute. 

‘Pioneers never stand still.” The extension 
department is the pioneering agency of the 
Society today, ever seeking ‘‘new ground” and 
fallow land for the precious seed, the gospel of 
redemption. The report given by Mrs. Sheets 
of results last year affords reason for rejoicing, 
for the department not only held the line in a 
year of deepest depression and unprecedented 
drought and crop failure, but made a net gain 
of over nine hundred members. The Motorcade, 
which took our national officers into many 
churches where they were considered, if at all, 
as legendary folk, concerned only with great 
meetings and famous people, proved them to be 
Spirit-filled fellow-Christians, eager that every 
woman in Methodism should find the joy of the 
Lord in helping to make him known. But 
national leaders are few and their time over- 
full. To carry the line ever farther is the duty 
of the extension workers. 

A Few Statistics 

Last year six Branches made net gains in 
extension membership. They were, in order, 
Topeka, with 523; Pacific, 247; Columbia River, 


.211. New England, Philadelphia and New 


York followed with lesser gains. In special gifts 
the order was Topeka, Des Moines, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Five hundred forty- 
four zeros were removed by securing extension 
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members or organizing extension circles or some 
other form of organization provided by the 
Society in a church without a member. In this, 
Topeka led with 131 zeros removed, North- 
western was second with 90, Cincinnati third 
with 85 and Columbia River fourth with 61. 
Every Branch entered new churches and the 
total gain was 201 over the previous year. 

Thirty-six missionaries and three nationals 
are supported wholly or in part by the extension 
members. How wide extends the interest of 
those who keep messengers of the gospel in 
India, China, Burma, Korea, Japan, Algeria, 
Rhodesia, Inhambane, the Philippines, Argen- 
tina, Peru and Uruguay! Eleven evangelists, 
eighteen educators, three doctors and four 
nurses are among the thirty-six. To those who 
follow them daily, with prayer, this business of 
making Christ known to all nations becomes a 
very personal and sacred privilege. 

Seven of the Branches use the little sunshine 
bags to gather pennies on sunny days and their 
accumulations have kept the Sunshine Ambu- 
lances going in itinerating or extension medical 
work. Northwestern led last year, with $735.04. 
Des Moines was next with $370, and Topeka 
third with $352.76. 

Within ten years, 4,000 zeros have been 
removed, 5,687 extension members have become 
active and 277 extension circles have become 
auxiliaries. 

It is still seedtime, and harvests for this 
year are but partially gathered. Plans for the 
whole Society are laid by the extension com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Sheets as secretary. Presi- 
dents of the Branches are affiliated with the 
committee. For 1934-85 the slogan is ‘It Can 
Be Done.” 

Two special efforts are ‘‘Friendship Week” 
and ‘‘Visitation Week.” The Branches, under 
the leadership of their own extension secretary 
and Branch secretaries, adapt the plans to their 
own fields, working out original and effective 
methods. Topeka Branch, which won so many 
honors last year, is increasingly active. Mrs. 
7. W. Gunckel sets her aim at ‘‘A Zeroless 
Branch.”’ Last year she herself traveled 5,123 
miles, giving time, strength and boundless 
enthusiasm to the task. This year one Motor- 
cade has already been reported. Mrs. Blumberg, 
conference secretary in Texas, stayed away from 
Branch meeting that her travel money might 
finance it. Mrs. Lydia K. Andrew and her hus- 
band supplied the car and convoyed Miss Letah 
Doyle, missionary, on a journey which took 
them 3,828 miles. In twenty-eight days they 
visited thirty-four towns and held forty-three 
meetings in the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana. Three district superin- 
tendents assisted in planning the itinerary and 
pastors everywhere helped to make the meetings 
successful. Pacific Branch uses the ‘‘Five- 
Point Star” enrollment and auxiliaries enrolling 
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MAY 


May has not so good a reputation in Japan 
as in other countries, for it usually brings 
heavy rains which cause floods. And it is 
the month in which the cuckoo appears — 
that bird of ill omen sometimes called by a 
Japanese name which means the messenger 
of death. 

Nevertheless, May is also the month of 
the azalea, when hills and valleys are cov- 
ered with a gorgeous blaze of color — dark 
red and pink. 

The fifth day of the month brings the 
Boys’ Festival. Tall bamboo poles are 
erected in the gardens to dct ds mooring 
masts for the great cotton bags representing 
various colored carp, which seem to strain 
at the line, when extended and whirled 
from side to side by every puff of wind. 

The Japanese carp is a lively, active fish 
and is symbolical of strength and energy. 
These cotton effigies of carp, floating in the 
breeze outside the house, do not merely 
denote the proud possession of a son or sons, 
but also convey a fervent prayer that 
health and strength may not desert the 
home. 

At the time of the Boys’ Festival special 
cakes of boiled rice must be eaten and the 
medicinal plant known as shobu furnishes 
flavor for a special wine and is also placed 
in the bath. It is believed that used both 
externally and internally it adds strength 
to the human body. 

On stands with a series of shelves, similar 
to those used in the Dolls’ Festival, are dis- 
played miniature figures representing fa- 
mous warriors of Japanese history, wearing 
the helmets and body armor of their time. 

About the middle of May comes the first 
picking of the young leaves of the tea plant. 
These dre usually used at the formal Tea 
Ceremony, which we have not space to 
describe.— Condensed from ‘“‘A Tokyo Calendar.” 


* * * 


SumMsErR ScHoots or Misstons. Winona Lake, 
Ind., June 26—July 2. An interdenominational 
school of foreign and home missions, with special 
departments for young women and children. 
For information address Miss Minnie M. Rumsey, 
Lake Forest, III. 

Northfiel d, Mass., July 5-13. Interdenomina- 
tional. Registration fee, $3.50. Textbook and 
methods courses for every age group, beginning 
with primary. Courses for teachers and leaders 
and for program chairmen. Write for informa- 
tion to Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, 562 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


* * * 


Tue First Two Articues in this issue will be 
found desirable additions to the program for 
May on World Citizenship. Miss Kilburn’s 
story of the coéperatives as worked out in one 
Japanese village supplements Miss Topping’s 
article in the April issue. Mrs. Wright’s brings 
home the recent investigations on the subject of 


A WORD WITH YOU _ 


munitions. And the newspapers of every day con- 
tain other material which should be elipped for 
program use. Never was topic more timely than 
this. ss 


* * 


A Misstonary Writss: “TI think the sending 
of magazines is the very best contact ever de- 
vised between the missionaries and the women 
at home.” Similar words of appreciation come 
often to both the donors and the editor. 

The Magazine Fund report from February 23 
to March 19 is: Five from Nardin, Okla. Three 
each from Rochester, N. Y. and White Pigeon, 
Mich. Two each from Elmhurst, Erie and New- 
ton, Ill.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Richmond and 
Syracuse, Kans. One each from: 

Providence and Central Falls, R. I. Jamaica 
Plain, Dalton and Springfield (Liberty), Mass. 
Cannondale and East Hartford (Center), Conn. 

Candor, Cherry Creek, Monticelli, Naples, 
Peekskill (First), Pleasantville (Central), Rich- 
mond Hill, Watertown, White Creek, Yorkville, 
N. Y. Eatontown, Hackettstown, Lyndhurst 
and Westfield, N. J. 

Bloomsburg, Brookville (Centenary), Dun- 
more, East Kane, Ebenezer, Ford “Gi ity, New 
Brighton, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Havre de Grace, Md. Winchester, Va. 

Russell, Ky. Grafton (St. Paul’s), Hunting- 
ton, Philippi, Wheeling, W. Va. Akron, Boyce, 
Burton City, Caldwell, Columbus, Creston, 
Elida, Logan, Lynchburg, Mogadore, Smithville, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Allegan, Detroit, Flint, Holt, Iron River- 
Stanbaugh, Lickly’s Corners, Manistee, Midland, 
Muskegon (Wood Ave.), Vermontville, Mich. 
Boyceville, LaCrosse (Salzer), Manitowoe (St. 
Paul’s), Menomonie, Superior (First), Wis. 
Cambridge City, Dale, Elkhart (Jamestown), 
Farmersburg and Ebenezer, Frankfort, Franklin 
(Grace), Gaston (Y. W.), Hymera, LaGrange, 
Monon, Paoli, Shelbyville (First), Ind. Athens, 
Bradford, Cairo, Effingham, Epworth (Big 
Prairie), Fillmore, Granite City, Grant Park, 
Greenville, Lanark, Leaf River, Little York, 
Manhattan, Manville, Maywood, Payson, Pleas- 
ant Plains, Reynolds, Roberts, Roodhouse, Til. 

Carthage, Marceline, St. Joseph, Tarkio, Mo. 
Belmond, Churdan, Glidden, Greeley, Grennell, 
Harlan, Lake City, "Mt. Vernon, Newton, Ridge- 
way, Shell Rock, Towa. 

Clear Lake, Egan, Flandreau, Mt. Vernon, 
S. D. Cavalier and Valley City, N. D. Brown- 
ton, Hopkins, Jordan, New Ulm, Pipestone, St. 
Paul (Asbury), Worthington, Minn. 


Garber, Okla. Platteville and Denver, Colo. — 


Allen, Arapahoe, Chappell, Fullerton, Hum- 


boldt (Pleasant View), Madrid, Omaha (Dundee- 


Jennings), Pawnee City, Springfield, Trumbull, 
Wood River, Nebr. Alden, Andover, Antrim; 


Axtell, Barnard, Belle Plaine, Burr Oak, Cimar- 


ron, Clay Center, Colony, Council Blufis, Deer- 
field, El Dorado, For an, phe Hugoton, 


Humboldt, Junction Kanapolis, ey 
Lawrence, Lyons, Mathie, Mankato 
John, Salina, Satanta, Smith Center, Trib 
Wakefield, Kans. 
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5 airoeek Fullerton, Newport Beach, Whittier, 
alif, 

' Great Falls and Miles City, Mont. Idaho 

Falls, Lewiston, Rupert, Idaho. Bridgeport, 

Goldendale, Spokane (Central), Waitsburg, 

Wash. tae 


“EXTENSION DePARTMENT BRIEFLETS”’ to be 
used in the program for May are advertised to 
be given in the May Frrenp. But midyear meet- 
ing always brings inspiring reports of the way the 
extension members in the Branches are support- 
ing their missionaries. These will be gathered up 
at Evanston and will be printed in the June 
FRIEND, in ample time for most meetings. There 
is also a wealth of material for this to be found in 
the “Study” in this issue. 


* * 


“Trure Is So Mucu of inspiration in the 
Frienp,” writes Mrs. F. H. Trimble of Swink, 
Colo. ‘‘The letters of missionaries bring us closer 
to them and their work in far lands. But we also 
like to read of the workers at home and how they 
surmount their difficulties —for we have so 
many ourselves. We did enjoy Mrs. Heywood’s 
Mite Box Cookies (see page 397, Frimnp for 
November, 1934) and have a goodly sum to re- 
port from her recipe. In the hope that our plan of 
raising funds for our special field support may be 
helpful to others I am going to tell you some of 
the plans we have worked out. 

“Our members give a special offering of 
‘earned money’ — that is, money earned in some 
unusual way, outside the regular income. The 
story of how it was raised must accompany the 
offering and these stories are often interesting. 
This spring I have embroidered and sold three 
sets of gaily colored dish towels. (I am a house- 
wife with three babies, so hand sewing is not my 
means of livelihood!) The tiny empty tins of 
baby’s vegetables, when covered with gay plaid 
oilcloth, served as flowerpots for sturdy rooted 
plants for kitchen windows. I sold about a dozen 
of these for ten cents each. The plug on the elec- 
tric washer burned out again and again, so I 
finally learned to repair that plug myself and 
thus saved repair-man fees, which was reported 
as ‘earned money.’ 

“Home baking; home dry cleaning; quilting; 
baby tending; homemade cottage cheese from a 
country member; home grown garden truck; a 
dressed chicken in an emergency; these are some 
of the things we have done. We also inaugurated 
a series of Vanishing Teas — Japanese Teas this 
year, as we are studying Japan. 

“Once a year we have a Pot-Luck Supper, 
when we invite in guests and have an evening 
entertainment. This year we read letters from 
our little protegee in India and displayed her 
picture, which gave an idea how our scholarship 
money is helping.” . 

A Worp Or Warnina. Girls in our country do 
like to have correspondents in other lands. Mis- 
sionaries realize that this gives a contact which is 
desirable for their girls as well as ours. But there 
is another side. A China missionary has put this 
into words and we print it here, unsigned for 
reasons which are obvious. However, the editor 
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knows the missionary’s name and trustworthy 
judgment. 

“Recently I received over forty letters from a 
seventh grade class in one of the public schools in 
the United States. Of course all want answers. 
The class has been taking a Round the World 
Trip and is eager to know about China. Their 
teacher is trying to develop an international 
spirit of mutual understanding and good will, a 
spirit of which we heartily approve and for which 
we are working ourselves. 

“‘A missionary is in a difficult position, for these 
letters come pouring in from public school and 
Standard Bearer groups, not one letter from one 
class or group, but tens and hundreds of them. 
Are we going to disappoint the young folks at 
home? We certainly do not want to. Yet, as 
teachers in registered schools, registered with the 
Chinese government, we have a certain amount 
of material that we have to cover in our English 
classes each year, in order to have the girls ready 
for the government examinations. We hardly 
know how to manage it. 

“ Another thing that is not realized in America 
is that these girls here at our school begin English 
in the seventh grade, so when they write it is in a 
foreign language. And if they do write it costs 
twenty-five cents Mex. to mail a letter from 
China to the U. 8S. A. Some girls might like to 
correspond but simply cannot afford to do so. 

“Judging from some of these letters I feel that 
many of you may not be realizing how rapidly 
changes are taking place in this interesting old 
country called China. One child wrote: ‘In 
America people use electricity. All one has to do 
is to press a button and on comes an electric 
light.’ Now, our city was one of the first places 
in China to have an electric light plant. We do 
not yet have big arc lights for our streets, but the 
streets and houses and public buildings are well 
lighted. Of course this is not yet true of the 
country villages. Already the telephone wires 
are being laid underground and it is the plan of 
the city eventually to have all wires underground. 
It seems to me that is quite a recent thing in the 
U.S. A. if I remember correctly.” 

* * * 


e 

Outney Rest Corrags, Epworth Heights, 
Ludington, Mich., will be open during July and 
August to deaconesses and missionaries, both 
home and foreign. 

In spite of the increased cost of living, the rate 
is still five dollars a week for room and board. 
Reservations should be made early. 

Until June 1 address Mrs. Nellie McFarland, 
Benton Hall, Topeka, Kans. After that, Olney 
Rest Cottage, Epworth Heights, Ludington, 
Mich. 

+ CHAI) emmm (1189 0+ 


The Study 
(Continued from page 191) 
so many new or extension members are ‘‘Star”’ 
auxiliaries. Columbia River makes a specialty 
of personal letters, with fine success. Mrs. Russell 
Blake of Minneapolis Branch is tireless in pro- 
motion of the plans and her letters to the 
auxiliaries and especially to the new extension 
and honorary members are inspiring. ‘‘ You 
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may,” she says, ‘“‘be the only extension member 
in your church — you may be the only member 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
your church. Blessings on you. You are the 
missionary leaven in your church. What an 
opportunity....It is limitless. Try to get 
others to be members. Extend and extend.” 

Mrs. Ale, Secretary for Northwestern Branch, 
is promoting the ‘‘Gomrade Plan,” designed to 
enlist every member of every auxiliary to 
“extend” by becoming a comrade to someone 
not interested in missions. Prayerfully, wisely, 
winningly she will stand by for one, two, three 
years, if need be, until she has won a member 
and established her in the love and activity 
of the Society. ‘‘Everyone one, until every 
one’s won”’ is her slogan for the year. 

If but one story could be told it would be of 
the little church in Darien, Connecticut, with 
110 members and an auxiliary of fifty-five mem- 
bers and 221 extension members, scattered far 
and wide, but kept close by faithful corre- 
spondence. ‘‘It Can Be Done!” 

Mrs. Sheets suggests a Garden Party for this 
June-time Extension Day. In a lovely garden, 
if convenient; if not, bring the garden into the 
house. Materials for the program will be found 
in this issue of the Frrmnp and the leaflet, ‘‘Sun- 
shine Betty” (four cents) and the demonstra- 
tion, ‘‘The Wishing Star” (price five cents). 

(Mrs. G. W.) Mary IsHam. 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 190) 


THROUGH THE OPEN Door FINANCIALLY 


Before this article goes to print we shall have 
passed the half-year mark of our missionary 
year, held our quarterly meeting, taken stock, 
talked things over, and be back on the job again 
with fresh enthusiasm, to waste neither time nor 
energy in anticipating calamities which may 
never come. 

Our great inspiration in Pacifie Branch this 
year is our lovely new medical missionary, Dr. 
Freda Haffner, assigned to Tilaunia. We have 
asked our loyal auxiliary women for $1,200 in 
their Christmas offering for Dr. Haffner’s travel 
and first year’s salary. I am sure if I were 
writing this after my books close, I could tell you 
they have gone over the top. 

Since October first we have received $7,200 in 
new Life Income Gifts. Our lapsed gifts in the 
past have proved such a blessing in time of need. 

With our eyes on the open door we trust and 
pray we may reach our ae 

Mrs. E. A. WARNER, 
Branch Treasurer. 
++ Cit) om »+ 


Entered Into Life 
(Continued from page 187) 
Mrs. Edith Andrews, Warsaw, N. Y. For 
many years an officer, the missionary work was 
Bets Coat oy. — New York Branch. 


ta May Warner, Effingham, Kans. A 
Senet of another denomination but a con- 


secrated worker in our Society. — Topeka ee 
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The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Fm 


1. Munitions*are what? Also what? 


2. By what is the enforcement of dist : 
embargo hindered? 


3. Who was the first one baptized in the 
little Japanese church? How was he chosen? 


4. How were the co-operative doctor and 
nurse paid? 


th 
5. They said it was the happiest part ons h es ‘ 
day; who said it and what did they mean? — 


6. Tell the story of Dek Heng’s naive Ris 


7. How much of every dollar of money con- 
tributed to our Society goes to the field? 


8. A Life Income Gift; what is it? 


9. What need in China can be supplied only Aes Ps 
from Scandinavia? ras cn 2A 
10. An announcement from Nanking to take hz 
effect the middle of March; what was it? 
11. A helpful suggestion for a our ! 
work; give it. hae 
12. A new chapel that will be helpful in sey ie 
eral ways; where? 
13. Their hearts were almost bursting Re . 
thanksgiving; whose? Why? a = 


14. Who may be Interpreters? How can th 
help students? ; 


15. How many missionaries and nationals are 
supported by the extension members? eS 


16. What shows that there is a son tay oe 
house? Where and when? ~ 
17. What puts the missionary in a di if 
position? 


18. The slogan for the Comrade Plan; 
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Addresses of Missio 


Will each missionary who finds = error in 
send her correct address to the editor of tl 
Misstonary FRrIenp, 103 Broad {Stoo ynn 

“American M. E. MIsston, d 
addresses where street and number are 


Missionaries in 


Miss Anna Agnes Abbott 


‘ ral 


a6 


~ Miss =e F. Abel 


_ Miss Lila M. Corbett 
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Futsing, Fukien, China 
Miss Marie Adams Peiping, China 
Miss Mildred L. Albertson Almora, India 
Miss Miriam L. Albertson, M.D. 
Bareilly, India 
Miss Sylvia E. Aldrich Hinghwa, China 
Miss V.Elizabeth Alexander Sapporo, Japan 
Miss Mabel E. Allen Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Mrs. Lydia Oelschlaeger Alm 
venom Balei, Sumatra, 


53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 
Algiers, Algeria, N. Africa 

Miss Alice R. Appenzeller Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss E. Blanche Apple Hinghwa, China 

Miss Gertrude Arbogast Independencia 100, Letra B 

Altos, Mexico D. F. 
Miss Edna G. Bacon Bareilly, India 
Miss Barbara May Bailey Aoyama Jo Gakko, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Miss Blanche R. Bair Kongju, Korea 
Miss Mary Baird Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 
Miss Elsie N. Banning Yeng Byen, Korea 
Miss Emma J. Barber Bangalore, India 
Miss Jane Barlow Haiju, Korea 
Miss Carrie M. Bartlett Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Miss Grace Bates Sitapur, India 
Miss Lucy W. Beach Pithoragarh, India 
Miss Elizabeth M. Beale Belgaum, India 
Miss Irene Bear 


Arrah, India 
Miss Mildred O. Benson Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 


Miss Mary Anderson 


Afri 
pets 1 Emma J. Betow, M.D. Sieaya Fukien, China 


Miss Blanche Betz Guanajuato, Mexico 


Miss Beulah V. Bishop Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Miss Anna Blackstock Moradabad, India 

Miss N.Bernita Block,M.D. Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Laura G. Bobenhouse Meerut, India 

Miss Katherine B. Boeye Nanking, China 

Miss Lulu A. Boles Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Julia Bonafield Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 

Miss Maren P. Bording 

Miss Jean B. Bothwell 


Kongju, Korea 
Meerut, India 
Miss Helen E. Boyles Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss 8. Marie Brethorst Nanking, China 
Miss Thirza E. Bunce Ipoh, Malaya 
Miss Mary A. Burchard, M.D. 
Brindaban, India 
Miss Mildred E.Burton,M.D. 
Clara Swain Hospital, 
Bareilly, India 
Meerut, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 


Miss Helen 8. Buss 
Miss Ethel H. Butts 
Miss Gertrude Byler Hakodate, Japan 
Miss Ethel Calkins Shabjahanpur, India 
Miss Eleanor Louise Campbell 

Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
Miss Elizabeth M. Carlyle Peiping, China 
Miss Rachel C. Carr Asansol, India 
Miss Anna Carson Mary Johnston Hospital, 


Manila, P. I 
Miss Fern Carter Nadiad, India 
iss Maurine E. Cavett Thongwa, Burma 
3 Freda P. Chadwick Oranje Nassaustraat 74, 
Medan, Sumatra, D. E, I. 
s Bertha A. Chase,M.D. Clara Swain Hospital, 
Bareilly, India 
Hakodate, Japan 
Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 
Rangoon, Burma 
Seoul, Korea 
Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 
Roorkee, India 
Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
~- Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Jubbulpore, India 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Hakodate, Ja an 


Miss Julia Christensen 
Miss Marie E. Church 
Miss Kathleen Clancy 


Miss Faith Clark 
Miss Grace Clark 


Miss £. Lahuna Clinton 
Miss Marion R. Cole 


Miss Irma Collins “ 
Miss Mary D. Collins 


Miss Lucile Colony Jubbulpore, C. P., India 
-Miss Joy Comstock 2 Ritherdon Bond, Vepery, 
de.Co Nanchang, Ghia 
Miss Gertrude.Cone anchan, na 
Miss Marian Conrow Ewha Co lege, Seoul, Korea 
Miss Evelyn Corbett 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
_ Montevideo, Uruguay 
Singapore, Malaya 
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Miss Bernice M.Cornelison Apartado 2144, Lima,’Peru 
Miss Sula Marie Corner Byculla, Bombay, India 
Miss Helen Couch at hn Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Jap 
Miss Celia M. Cowan Teechow. Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Martha Coy Hissar, Punjab, India 
Miss Norma Craven Penang, Malaya 
Miss A. Janette Crawford Budaun, India 


Miss Margaret D. Crouse Raipur, C. P., India 
Miss Cilicia L. Cross Ques) Miler Angola, 
Tic 
Miss Olive Curry Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
apan 


Miss Lois K. Curtice 


Hirosaki, Japan 
Miss N. Margaret Daniel 


4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Calle del Cantador 9, 
Guanajuato, Mexico 
Peiping, .China 
Nanchang, China 


Miss Martha Daniels 


Miss Ruth Danner 
Miss Elsie M. Danskin 
Miss Grace C. Davis 
Miss M. Grace Davis 


Miss Mary L. Deam 


Miss Gertrude Hanks 
Miss Ovidia Hansing 
Miss Gladys B. Harger 


Miss Ruth M. Harvey 


Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 
Hwa Nan Coliege, Foochow, 
Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 
School, Manila, P. I. 
Miss Helen Desjardins Suining, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Nora M. Dillenbeck 
Miss Mechteld D. — Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 
Miss Stella Dodd, M Bowringpet, India 
Miss Gladys Doyle Pauri, India 
Miss Winifred F, Draper 222B Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 
Miss Agnes D. Dunn Filaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 
Miss Addie C, Dyer 
242 Creek’ Street, Hast 
Rangoon, Burma 
Miss Bernice E. Elliott 
Miss Phoebe E. Emery Budaun, India 
Box 12, Bayombong, Nueva 
Miss Judith Ericson Raichur, India 
Mrs. Margaret Carver Ernsberger 
Vigan, Ilocus Sur, 1243! 
Miss Ruth Eveland Gonda, India 
Miss Garnet M. Everley 
Madras, India 
Miss Ida A. Farmer Aligarh, India 
Miss Dora C. Fearon 
Jagdalpur, C. P., India 
Miss Vera Fehr Nagasaki, J ‘apan 
Miss Helma J. Fernstrom 
putana, India 
North Point P. O., Darjeeling, 
Miss L. Alice Finlay Kagoshima, Japan 
Miss Estella M. Forsyth Meerut, India 
Miss Clara M. French Kiukiang, China : 
Miss Ruth Gabosch Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Miss Helen M. Galleher Nanking, China. 
Miss Etta Mary Gifford Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 
Miss M. F. ary cbt“ Yenping, China 
Miss Anna Lulu Golise 
iss Mi Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Miss Lola M. Green Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 
Miss Leola M. Greene 
Ghaziabad, U ; , India 
Miss Ruth C. Greenwood Apartado ad, Ear Peru 
Miss Lillian Greer 
Old Umtal Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss G. Evelyn Hadden 
Miss Freda Hafiner, M.D. Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 
Miss Ada Hall Seoul, Korea 
Miss Dorcas Hall Khandwa, C. P., India 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 
Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
China 


China 
Miss Marguerite M.Decker Harris Memorial Training 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Agnes C. Ww. ee Poona, India 
Miss Mildred Drescher Nagpur, India 
Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Miss Stella Ebersole 
Puntamba, India 
Miss Wilhelmina Erbst 
Viscaya, P. I. 
Bidar, Deccan, India 
Miss Mary A. Evans 
Muttra, India 
Miss Cora M. Fales 
Peiping, China 
Miss Helen Fehr 
Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
Miss Ruth Field 
India 
Miss Ida F. Frantz Tientsin, China 
Miss Hannah C. Gallagher Brindaban, India 
Miss Olive I. Givin 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Nanking, China 
Miss Martha A. Graf 
Talegaon, Dabhada, India 
Miss Lily Dexter Greene 
Taianfu, Shantung, China 
Miss Irene P. Gugin 
Bareilly, India~ 
Miss Olive I. Hagen anes. Japan 
Miss Bess Hallagan 8 de Octubre and Ganbaldi, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
7 Mt Sophia Singapore,Malaya 
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Miss Virginia Hayes 


Miss Margaret Hermiston 
Miss Margaret I. Hess 
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Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley, 


Delhi, India 
Chemulpo, Korea 


Miss Marguerite E. Hewson Harris Memorial Training 


Miss Irma Highbaugh 
Miss Ruth Hoath 

Miss Thekla A .Hoffman 
Mies Grace Hollister 
Miss Bessie A. Hollows 


Miss Charlotte T. Holman 
Miss Sarah C. Holman 
Miss Lillian L. Holmes 


Miss Maybel M. Holmes 
Miss Grace Honnell 
ss Harriet M. Howey 


Miss Loal E.Huffman,M.D. 


Miss Pearl Hughes 


Miss Minnie Huibregtse 
Miss Esther L. Hulbert 
Miss Jeannette C. Hulbert 
Miss Ava F. Hunt 


Miss Edna M. Hutchens 


Miss Ruth Hyneman 
Miss C. Ethel Jackson 


Miss Myra A. Jaquet 
Miss Frances #. Johnson 


Miss Ingle Johnson 
Miss Dorothy Jones 
Miss Edna Jones 


Miss Jennie D. Jones 
Miss Catherine L. Justin 


Miss Ada Marie Kennard 
Miss Mary G. Kesler 
Miss Katherine Keyhoe 
Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn 
Miss Sarah N. King 


Miss Lela Kintner 
Miss Katharine M. Kinzly 


Miss Clara B®. Kleiner 
Miss Ida M. Klingeberger 


Miss Emma M. Knox 
Miss Luella G. Koether 


School, Manila, P. I 
Changli, North China 
Budaun, India 
Kolar, India 
Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 

Yuen Road, Shanghai,China 
Agra, India 
Agra, India 
Chungking, Szechwar, 

West China 
Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Bareilly, India 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Baroda Residency, India 
North Point P. O., Darjeeling, 

India 
Bidar, Deccan, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Isabella Thoburn College, 

Lucknow, India 
73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 


ndia 

Shahpur-patti, Bihar, India 

Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Tientsin, China 

2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 


(Quessua), Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 


Futsing, via Foochow, China 

7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 
India 

Naini Tal, India 

Chinkiang, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Sendai, Japan 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Kalaw, 8.8. S., Burma 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Basim, Berar, India 

7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 
India 

Peiping, China 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
W. China 


Miss BerthaAlfredaKostrup Chemulpo, Korea 


Miss Esther Laird 
Miss Virginia S. Lake 


Miss Margaret Landrum 


Miss Victoria Lang 
Miss H. Isabel Latimer 


Miss Ada J. Lauck 
Miss Birdice E. Lawrence 
Miss Mabel C. Lawrence 


Miss Anne E. Lawson 
Miss Ollie Leavitt 
Miss Mabel Lee 

Miss Roxy Lefforge 


Miss Li Bi Cu, M.D. 
Miss Josephine Liers 
Miss Jenny Lind 

Miss Melva A. Livermore 
Miss Ida Grace Loper 
Miss Theresa Lorenz 
Miss Blanche H. Loucks 
Miss Emilie R. Loveless 


Miss Nellie Low 
Miss Mary Louise Lowe 


Miss Pear] Lund 
Miss Rose A. Mace 
Miss Grace E. Manly 


Wonju, Korea 

Lady Treacher School,Taiping 
Perak, F. M.S. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Inhambane, P. BE. Africa 

Rivadavia 4044, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 8. A. 

Sironcha, C. P., India 

Tientsin, China 

Lal Bagh Girls School, 
Lucknow, India 

Mussoorie, India 

Gulbarga, India 

Sendai, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Kiukiang, China 

Ghaziabad, U. P., India 

Bareilly, India 

Bareilly, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Haiju, Korea 

Foochow, China ‘ 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


May 


Miss Marian E. Manly, M.D. 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China . 
Miss Mary Mann Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
Miss Jessie B. Marker 


ina 
122 Kotoku Ri, Seoul, Korea 
Miss Jessie A. Marriott earlene Hinghwa, Fukien, 
Miss Mabel Marsh 


Miss F. Pear] Mason 
Miss Florence Masters 


Miss Edith McBee aes Nan College, Foochow, 


China 
Miss EB. Fern McCaig Changli, North China 
Miss Blanche L.McCartney Pithoragarh, India 
Miss Martha McCutchen Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Miss Myra L. McDade Baldwin Girls School, 


Nanchang, China 
Miss Ada McQuie Pyengyang, Korea 
Miss Bessie L. Mecker Nanchang, China 
Miss Roxanna Mellinger Kalaw, 8.S.8., Burma 
Miss Edna F. Merritt Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Miss FlorenceM.Merryman Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Urugua: 
Vikarabad, Deccan, India 
Inhambane, P. E. Africa a 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, , 


4 JRPN Rd., Penang, Malaya 

Sienyu, via Foochow, ina 

Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 


Miss Kathryn Metsker 
Miss Mabel P. Michel 
Miss Alpha J. Miller 


Africa 
Miss Ethel Miller Yeng Byen, Korea 
Miss Geneva E. Miller Kiukiang, China 


Miss Lula A. Miller 
Miss Viola L. Miller 


Chemulpo, Korea 
Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Miss Amanda Mitzner Pegu, Burma 
Miss Urdell Montgomery Bangalore, India 
Miss Helen G. Moore Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka, 


Japan 
Miss Mabel] Morgan Tandur, Deccan, India 
Miss Margaret Morgan Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Mrs. Louise Ogilvy Morris Wonju, Korea 
Miss Mathilde R. Moses’ Almora, U. P., India 
Miss May Murphy Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Miss Gwendoline Narbeth 115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 


tine, Algeria, North Africa aa 
Miss Nell F. Naylor 


Sironcha, India 
Miss Ada M. Nelson Basim, India c 
Miss Caroline C. Nelson 


Ajmer, India 
Miss Dora L. Nelson Baroda Residency, India 


Miss E. Lavinia Nelson Ajmer, India . 
Miss Lena Nelson Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China ; 
Miss J. Ellen Nevitt Foochow, China — 
Miss Eugenia Norberg Pakur, Fier Tadiae E. I, Re ~ii 
Loop L ine 7 
Miss Ruth Northcott Inhambane, P. E. Africa as 


Miss Mabel R. Nowlin Changli, North China 
Miss Roxanna H. Oldroyd, Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow, India 
Miss Della Olson Taiping, Malaya 


Miss Emma Olson Kuala Lumpur, Malaya me 
Miss Mary E. Olson Fairfield Girls School, ne 
Singapore, Malaya 


Miss Ethel K. Palmer 
Miss Florence K. Palmer 
Miss Pearl E. Palmer 
Miss Vera E. Parks 

Miss Ona Parmenter 


Hissar, Punjab, India 

Baroda Residency, India 

Muttra, India 

Sitapur, India 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 


Miss L. Maud Parsons Suining, Szechwan, W. a ; 
Miss Zola L. Payne Pyengyang, Korea os 
Miss Mary N. Pearson Soe 115 Bis, Mexico D. F., 

exico 


Miss Azalia E. Peet 
Miss Oril A. Penney 


Miss M. Louise Perrill 
Miss Ella L. Perry 
Miss Jessie I. Peters 
Miss Bess L. Phillips 


Miss Myrtle Z. Pider 


Miss Annie M. Pittman 
Miss Pauline A. Place 
Miss Florence J. Plumb 
Miss Lydia 8. Pool 
Miss Eunice Porter 
Miss Elsie M. Power 
Miss Myrtle Precise 
Miss Pearl Precise 


Kumamoto, Japan 
Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 8. 
Rhodesia, Africa 
Pithoragarh, India 
Aligarh, India 
Bijnor, India p 
Box 41, Inhambane, P. E. iz 
Africa dal 
Woman's Union Christian 
College, Tokyo, Japan 
Tt Onras Neceatiill 
ura, Nagas xian ds 
Foochow, China 
Khandwa, C. P., India 
Brindaban, ina 


Miss ia Proctor 
Mins Ada E, Pugh 


"Miss C. Lois Rea 


1935 


Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Puntamba, India 

Fenians China 


Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Penang, Malaya 

aoe Heights, via Almora, 


Miss Frances Quinton 
Miss Flora Quirin 

Miss Vena I. Radley 
Miss Cora L. Kahe 
Miss Pertha E. Ramsey 


Miss Minnie L. Rank 


Miss Mary Reed 


. P., India 
Miss Cora D. Reeves yale College, Nanking, 
ina 


Mrs. Florence G. T. Reeves Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 

Miss Jennie Reid Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

6 Lancaster Rd., Rangoon, 
Burma 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Miss Frieda Reiman Yenping, China 

Miss Emma K. Rexroth Gokak, South India 

Miss Gertrude E. Richards Bulandshahr, India 

Miss Faithe Richardson Jubbulpore, India 

Miss Elizabeth H. Richey Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


Miss Mabel J. Reid 
Miss Elsie Reik 


China 
Miss Mary A. Richmond Cawnpore, India 
Miss Bessie E. Rigg Nadiad, India 


Miss Adis A. Robbins 18 ee Cawnpore, 
. ndia 

Miss Henrietta P. Robbins Pyengyang, Korea 

Miss Frances E. Roberds amble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur,Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Basavangedi, Bangalore, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Peiping, China 

Methodist Girls School, 
Singapore, Malaya 

Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 


Miss Gusta A. Robinett 
» Miss Faye H. Robinson 
*Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Elma Rosenberger 
Miss Henrietta B. Rossiter 
Miss Marion D. Royce 


Mrs. Artele B. Ruese 
15, Rome, Italy 


Miss Ethel Ruggles Raipur, C. P., India 

Miss Mary Katherine Russell 

Cheloo Univ. Village S-rvice 
Center, Lungshan, Shantung, 
China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Isabella Thabera College, 
Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Wuhu, China 

Muttra, India 

Yenping, China 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 


Miss Eva Sadler 
Miss Florence Salzer 


Miss Eugenia Savage 


Miss Florence A. Sayles 
Miss Carolyn E. Schaefer 
Miss Trudy Schlaefli 
Miss Irma E. Schlater 

putana, India 


Miss Laura M. Schleman Kiukiang, China 

Miss Miriam R. Scholberg Darjeeling, India 

Miss Ila M. Scovill Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss May B. Seal Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue, Mex. 

Miss Blanche T. Search 


Nanchang, China 
Miss Margaret Seeck Nanchang, China 
“Miss Mary E. Shannon 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Mrs.Alice Hammond Sharp Kongju, Korea 
Miss Mabel Sheldon Gajadharganj P. O., Buxar, 


Bihar, India 
Miss Elsie Shepherd 8a Sefapio Rendon 76, Mexico, 
Mexico 
Miss Wilhelmina T. Shields Nyadiri, P.B, 136 E.Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Miss Esther Shoemaker, M.D. Kolar, India 
Miss Ruby Sia Foochow, China 


Miss Marian G. Simons Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki Machi, 
I Chome, Adachi Ku, Tokyo, 


Japan 
Nanking, China 
Chinkiang, China 
Kiukiang, China 
Care of Severance, Seoul, 
Korea 
Lahore, India 
13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
apan 


Miss Cora E. Simpson 
Miss Clara Bell Smith 
Miss Ellen E, Smith 
Miss Eloise G. Smith 


Miss Grace Pepper Smith 
Miss Gertrude Snavely 
Miss Dorothy Speer 


Miss Alberta B. Sprowles 
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Miss Minta Stahl 
Miss Ruth L. Stahl 


Miss Eleanor B. Stallard 
Miss Bertha Starkey 


Tientsin, China 

Yenching PMY Sra ty Peiping 
West, Chin: 

Moradabad, india 

Care of Severance, Seoul, 


Korea 
Miss Emma Stewart Talegaon, Dabhada, India 
Miss Grace L. Stockwell Thongwa, Burma 


Miss Myrta O. Stover 
Miss Ellen M. Studley 
Miss Ellen H. Suffern 

Miss Beulah Swan 


Mrs. Lillian M Swearer 
Miss Erma M. Taylor 


Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Changli, North China 

Hinghwa, China 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Kongju, Korea 

9 Naka Kawarage Cho, 
Hirosaki, Japan 

42 Yohanocho,Fukuoka,Japan 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 

, Mexico 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Coloma Anahuac D.F., Mexico 
City, Mex. 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Rulison High School, Kiukiang, 


China 
Kiukiang, China 
Arrah, India 
Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 


na 

Brindaban, India 

Seoul, Korea 

Miss Moneta Troxel Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Miss Lulu Tubbs Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Miss Emma Curtiss Tucker Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Miss Margaret Tucker, M.D. Foochow, China 

Miss Mellony F. Turner Lovetch, Bulgaria 

Miss J.Marguerite Twinem Tientsin, China 

Miss Frances C. Vandegrift Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Miss L. Frances Van Dyne 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 


Algeria, North Africa 
Miss Edna M. Van Fleet 


Seoul, Korea 
Miss Rose E. Waldron 


Kiukiang, China 
Miss Marion M. Walker Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P.I. 
Miss Pearl Walrath 


3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
Miss Ruth V. Warner 3a Sadi Carnot 73, Mexico 
Miss Ruth Warrington 
Miss Mary Watrous 


City, Mexico 
Moradabad, U. P., India 
Miss Gladys M. Webb 
Miss Nora Webb 


Peiping, China 

Hyderabad, India 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
Miss Doris I. Welles 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Miss Phebe C. Wells 


tine, Algeria, North Africa 
150 Dharamtala Street, 

Miss Charlotte Westrup 

Miss L. Maude Wheeler 


Calcutta, India 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Miss Ethel C. Wheelock 
Miss Anna Laura White 


Foochow, China 
Bareilly, India 
Peiping, China 

Miss Martha D. Whiteley 

Miss Ethel Whiting 

Miss Harriet Whitmer 


Gulbarga, India ; 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Miss Alice Whitney 
Miss Alice A. Wilcox 


Miss Carolyn M. Teague 
Miss Laura Temple 


Miss Beatrice R. Terry 
Miss Isabella Thoburn 


Miss Ethel Thomas 


Miss Ruth F. Thomas 
Miss Leona Thomasson 


Miss May Bel Thompson 
Miss Maren M. Tirsgaard 
Miss Althea M. Todd 


Miss Rita B. Tower, M.D. 
Miss Maude V. Trissel 


Japan 

53 bis Blvd., St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, No. Africa 

151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Ginling College, Nanking, 

hina 

Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 

Tientsin, China 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

230 Canal St., Rangoon, 


Miss Emma Wilson 
Miss Frances R. Wilson 


Miss Retta I. Wilson 
Miss Hazel B. Winslow 


Miss Lois E. Witham 
Miss Ruth Wolfe 

Miss Grace H. Wood 
Miss Hazel O. Wood 


Miss Frances E. Woodruff 
Miss Mabel A. Woodruff 


urma 

Woman’s Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Seoul, Korea 

Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 


Miss Mildred V. Wright Nagpur, India 
Miss Glora Wysner Les Aiglons, E] Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 
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Miss Mary E. Young 
Miss Edith Youtsey 
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Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Wuhu, China 


Missionaries on Home Leave 


On FuRLovGH 


Miss Esther Altman 
Miss Naomi Anderson 
Miss Florence Argus 


Miss Adella M. Ashbaugh 
Miss Ruth E. Joyce Atkins 
Miss Laura F, Austin 
Miss Nettie A. Bacon 
Miss Catherine Baker 


Miss Elda M. Barry 
Miss Allie M. Bass 

Miss Lora Battin 

Miss Gertrude A. Becker 
Miss Mary E. Bedell 


Miss Laura BF. Bell 
Miss Mildred Blakely 


Miss Jennie A. Blasdell 
Miss Edna I. Bradley 


Miss Jessie A. Bragg 
Miss Charlotte Brownlee 
Miss Anna P. Buyers 
Miss Marguerite Bugby 
Miss Rhoda Burdeshaw 
Miss Mary F. Carpenter 
Mrs. Anna B, Chaffin 


Miss Grace Challis 
Miss Laura Chase 


Miss Lydia D. Christensen 
Miss Ruth Cox 


Miss Violet B. Crandall 
Miss Frances E. Culley 


Miss Mary M. Cutler,M.D. 


Miss Ruth Daniels 


Miss Hazel Davis ; 
Miss Marjorie Dimmitt 


Miss Leila V. Dingle 

Miss Henrietta Doltz 

Miss K. Mamie Donahue 

Miss Letah M. Doyle 

Mrs. Ola H. Dudley 

Miss Olive Dunn 
7/Miss Clara P. Dyer 

Miss Mabel L. Eddy 

{iss Rhoda Edmeston 
Miss Mary L. Eide 
Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg 


Miss E. Florence Evans 
Miss Helen Ferris 


D rere Pearl Fosnot 
Miss Eulalia Fox 
Miss Edith Fredericks 


Miss Mabel Frees 
Miss Ella M. Gerrish 
Miss Alta I. Griffin 
Miss Pansy P. Griffin 


Mrs. Rosetta 8. Hall, M.D. 
Miss Harriet Halverstadt 
Miss Anna M. Harrod 
Miss Emily Irene Haynes 


Miss Laura Heist 


915 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

227 Washington Avenue, 
Bennington, Vt. 

169 Kelso Road, Columbus, O. 

1342 Brand St.,St.Paul, Minn. 

Woodbine, Ore. 

Granada, Minn. 

4307 Meridian Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. 

1411 Byron 8t., Topeka, Kans. 

512 Carroll Ave., Ames, Iowa 

826 W. Gift St., Peoria, Ill. 

Egan, 8. Dak. 

4349 6th Ave. N. E., Seattle, 


ash. 

510 S. Elm St., Champaign, Ill. 

1701 So. 17th St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Frewsburg, N. Y. 

a wexetiels Ave., Buffalo, 


2225 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Munmfordsville, Ky. 

160 No.Front St., Sunbury, Pa. 
Kingsville, Ohio 

Dothan, Ala. 

Sydney, Ohio 

0 Erg Mawr Ave., Trenton, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Room 65, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

1306 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, lowa 

404 So. Seneca St., Wichita, 
Kans. 

1892 Lawrence St., Eugene,Ore. 

Care Mrs. D. E. Young, 1183 
Monroe Ave., Rochester, 
NAY. 

Pyengyang, Korea 

710 No. First St., Hiawatha, 
Kans. 

Morristown, Ind. 

330 E. Meda Ave. -, Glendora, 
Calif. 

4857 N.E. 8th Ave., Portland, 


Ore 
pene ‘So. 17th St., Lincoln, 
Ss aims St., Philadelphia, 


Westboro, Mo. 

Amity, Ark. 

629 No. Lafayette Blvd., 
South Bend, Ind. 

225 Baker St., Providence, R.I. 

Fulton, Mich, 

400 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
423 Euclid Ave., Des Moines, 


Iowa 

607 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 

1109 Buena Vista Way, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Davenport, Neb. 

556 South St., Glendale, Calif, 

Care Mrs. F. Hayes Ranck, 
1624 Van Ness Terrace, 
Union, N. J. 

Garretsville, Ohio 

Greenville Junction, Maine 

Caro, Mich. 

Care Mrs. Earl Walters, 
Bradford, Pa. 

21 Saas Ave., Gloversville, 


42 Cottage St., Littleton, N.H. 
Hoagland, Ind, 
108 Chaddock Ave., Hornell, 


NaXs 
1814 8. E. 27th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 


May 


Miss Ruth V. Hemenway, M.D 
Williamsburg, Mass. 
Miss Stella A. Hess Danbury, Ohio 
Miss Elizabeth Hobart 1217 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 
Miss Carlotta Hoffman Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave. BY 
New York, Nive 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. 
Methodist Home for the Aged, ~. . 
College Hill, Cincinnati, 2 


Ohio 
Route 4, Box 175, Salem, Ore. 
Hyattsville, Md. 
108 No. 6th St., Connellsville, ; 


Pa. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. : 


Miss Jeanette Hoffmann 


Miss Elizabeth Hoge 


Miss Edna Holder 
Mrs. Alma H. Holland 
Miss Carrie C. Kenyon 


Dr. Cora I. Kipp 


Miss Elsie L. Knapp Ida, Mich. 
Miss Ortha May Lane 507 Grant St., Iowa City, lowa 
Miss Viola Lantz, M.D. San Jose, Calif. é 
Miss Grace Lauderdale 604 N. W. 18th St., Oklahoma 
Bt Okla. 


Miss A. Evelyn Teadhn ae one 
528 W. 111th St., New York, 


Salina, Kans. 

a byt Spencer St., Winsted, 
onn. 

Newton, Kans. 


Miss Christine Maltby 
Miss Ruth C. Manchester 


Miss Hazel McAllister 


Miss Julia Morgan, M.D. gees Lauther St., Carlisle, 

Miss Haneent Moris aes "River Blvd., Wichita, | 
Miss Julia Morrow ager Ny N. E. 8th Ave., Portland, 4 
Miss Kezia Munson Arcola, TH : 


Miss Etha M. Nagler 
Miss Marie Nelson 
Miss Minnie E. Newton 
Miss Bertha Odee 


Apt. 42, Bon Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 

Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 

Danbury Hospital, “Danbury, 

onn. A 
Nicollet, Minn. 
cae Sherman Ave., Evanston, 


Tl. 
4517 North Sharon Avenue 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Miss Eva Ostrom 
Miss Treva B. Overholt 


Miss L. Belle Overman 


Miss Mildred Anne Paine Albion, N. Y. 
Miss Emma M. Palm Gengen, Hellctom Sweden, 
ox 


Miss Rebecca Parish,M.D. 


Miss Anna Gail Patterson 
Miss Caroline 8. Peckham 
Miss Jessie A. Pfaff 

Miss Mildred Pierce 

Miss Alice M. Powell 
Miss 8. Edith Randall 
Miss Salena Raney 


Miss June E. Redinger 
Miss Beulah Reitz 


Miss Ruth E. Richardson 
Miss Martha Robinson 


Miss Hazel T. Rogers 
Miss Mayme M. Rogers 
Miss Elsie M. Ross 
Miss Carrie H. Rost 


Miss A. Beta Scheirich 
Miss Mildred Simonds 
Miss Fern Sinkey 
Miss Emily Smith 
Miss Jennie M. Smith 
Miss Joy L. Smith 


Miss Myrtle A. Smith 

Miss Frieda Staubli Room 303, 420 Plum St., Ci 
cinnati, Ohio 

Miss May E. Sutherland Wahoo, Neb. 

Miss A.Armenia Thompson Reily, Ohi - 

Miss Mollie E. Townsend Room/715, 0 Fifth Arad ew 


Miss Gazelle Traeger 
Miss Erde Trimble 
Miss Charlotte Trotter 


per E. 39th St., Indianapolis, 


107W.41stSt. »Shadys ide,Ohio 
Sextonville, Wis. 

Underwood, N.D 

Clarendon Hills, Toad 

66 Mill St., Washington, Pas 
Winfield, Kans. 

ig Moles Ave., Yonkers, 


595 Fayette St., Washington, Pa. $ 

1916 Nebraska Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Watsonville, Calif. : 

aE College Ave., Grove City, 


Red Oak, Iowa 

Perrysburg, Ohio 

34 Main St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 

1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

2327 Sycamore Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Fayette, lowa 

Centerburg, Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, — 
Algeria, N. Africa 

sage . E. 44th Ave. , Portland, 


330 G St., Fort Dodge. Iowa 
302 E. Cambourne Ave., Fern- 
dale, Mich. r« 


1985 

Miss Alta Tucker 

Miss Ursula Tyler 
Miss L. Ethel Wallace 
Miss Margaret Wallace 


Cushing, Okla. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Selsfield House, near East 
Grinstead, Sussex, England 

5004 Queen Ave. So., Minne- 


: apolis, Minn. 
Miss Marian Warner ee: Sheridan St., Davenport, 
owa 
Miss Nora Belle Waugh Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, io 
Miss A. Dora Welch 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
; : Algeria, N. Africa 
Miss Annie M. Wells are Mrs. Otis Moore, Tipton, 
owa 


Miss Nellie M. West 
Miss Pauline E. Westcott 
Miss Laura V. Williams 


Miss Ruth M. Wilson 
Miss Annie 8S. Winslow 
Miss Jessie L. Wolcott 
Miss Dora A. Wagner 


Strathmore, Alberta, Canada 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
3802 Sequoia Ave., Baltimore, 


740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa 

1701 So. 17th St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


DETAINED 
Miss Dorothea Anderson 52) Boe St., Glendale, 


Miss Anna Ashbrook 449% Reynolds Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

2040 Horton Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

208 Oliver St., Malden, Mass. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, 


Miss Lorraine Bennett 


Miss Sigrid C. Bjorklund 
Miss Alice B. Brethorst 
Mitchell, 


Miss Mary E. Bricker Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Miss Jennie B. Bridenbaugh 2 ers ae Apts., Long Beach 


Li 
Miss Cora M. Brown ab Griffiths Lane, Arvada, 


Miss Margaret Burmeister Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Miss Clara A. Caris Grover Hill, Ohio 

Miss Monona L. Cheney __ Barron, Wis. 

Miss Letha I. Daubendiek West Bend, Iow: 

Miss Grace L. Dillingham ae S. W. Proné] St., Portland, 

dre. 

Miss Marjorie A. Fuller 15714 Loomis St., Harvey, Ill. 

Miss Winnie N. Gabrielson 620 S. 18th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Helen C. Gilliland 1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif 

Ashland, Ohio 

Northwood, N 

136 W. with v eon Lancaster, 


Miss Margaret Gongwer 
Miss Mary L. Hannah 
Miss Alice Hunter 

Sweden 


Miss Maria A. Johanson 
Miss Mary A. Johnson Methodist Ae agg for Children, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Miss Dorothea L. Keeney ator a Adams St., Syracuse, 


Ohio 
Engellseet aura, Stockholm, 


Miss Mae G. Kessing 446 Summer Blvd., Hammond, 


na. 
Miss Ellen L. Lawson Concord, Calif. 
Miss Ethel M. Laybourne, M.D. 
1803 Pine Rd., Homewood, II. 
Miss Abbie Ludgate 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, Ill. 
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Miss Helen Matthew 
Miss Iva M, Miller, M.D. 


809 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 
sigh See Ave., New York, 


Room 1102, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York, Nyt. 

3545 June Ave., Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 

512 E. Second Ave., 
Monmouth, II. 

345 No. 3d Ave., Phoenix,Ariz 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill 

607 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

68 Second St., Hallowell, 
Maine 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Miss Helen Grace Murray 
Miss Eva Iona Nelson 
Miss Mary C. Okey 


Miss Jeannette Oldfather 
Miss Mary Belle Oldridge 


Miss Ona M. Parmenter 
Miss Harriet Louise Perry 


Miss Lillie M. Rockwell 

Miss Edith M. Royce Creston, Iowa 

Miss Leona E. Ruppel Webster City, Iowa 

Miss Lydia L. Schaum, M.D. 

. ; Eustis, Neb. 

Miss Hildegarde Schlemmer Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Miss Mirtha Shiveley Grover Hill, Ohio 

Miss Eva Sprunger 420 W. Main St., Berne, Ind. 

Miss Tirzah M. Stahl Rear Watson Ave., Alliance, 

hio 

Miss M. Edith Sweet Box 34, Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 

Miss Elisabeth J. Turner University Park, lowa 

Miss Annie Vanderberg Sidney, Mont. 

Miss Esther H. Van Dyne 12 West Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Miss Joyce E. Walker ni First St., Evansville. 


Ind. 
R.R. 1, Hudson, Kans. 
car Leslie Ave., Detroit, 


Miss Emma I. Warner 
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We Know the Source of Life 


BY INA W. CAMPBELL 


While China’s groping millions wait 
And starve for bread, until too late, 
To save their souls and bodies, too, 
We know the Source of Life. 

We're slow to tell the gospel true, 
To share our bread, to pass the cup 
Of living water, they might sup. 


From India’s outstretched hands we turn, 
Their wailing cry for help we spurn, 
Because, forsooth, our own may cry. 

We know the Source of Life, 

The Source in which all good doth lie; 
And yet, though deep the well, our hands 
Fill not these needs of other lands. 


The dark-skinned races of the world 
Have never seen the flag unfurled 
Which tells of Christ, who gave his all. 
We know the Source of Life, 

Which answers every trembling call; 
But slow to send are we, until 


We fail God’s plans to help fulfil. 


O Lord, forgive our halting speech, 
Our slow and stumbling way to teach 
Thy great and wondrous love for men. 
We know the Source of Life. 

Thy Kingdom come! Amen, Amen! 
May we our joyous privilege use, 
Lest, failing Thee, our lives we lose. 
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Mother’s Missionary 


By JEAN BOTHWELL, Meerut, India 


We Martins weren’t a very religious 
family, the more shame to us, but we 
should have been frightfully indignant if 
any one had said we weren’t Christians. 
You know what I mean. We considered 
ourselves Christians but we didn’t work 
very hard at it. I imagine there may be a 
lot of folk who would claim being classed 
in the right pews if Gabriel should sud- 
denly appear some Sunday morning, who 
don’t do anything more active than have 
their name on the church books. We 
children: always went to Sunday school 
when we were little but gradually stopped 
when father began to play golf on Sunday 
mornings and we had to walk. 

It didn’t help any when Chris went 
away to school and began bringing some 
of his crowd home for week-ends. Nobody 
thought of church then. Besides Chris, 
there’s Babe (she’s really Mary), in 
Junior High and I am Nancy, a senior in 
High School now. 

There was one thing, though, that 
mother still did, and that was attend a 
missionary meeting once a month. A lot 
of women in our church have what they 
call an auxiliary, and my grandmother 
was president of it until she died. Then 
the ladies asked mother to be president. 
She did it for Gran’s sake, who had never 
missed a meeting; it was a sort of sacred 
duty feeling, and not because she was 
crazy about helping missions. That’s a 
terrible thing to say about one’s own 
mother, but she admits it herself now. We 
are being painfully honest at our house 
these days. 

That’s the kind of family ours was be- 
fore mother got her a missionary all her 
own. It happened most a year ago, and 
my father hasn’t gone to golf on Sunday 
mornings for months. He hasn’t time. He 
is head usher at our church now, and we all 


go. I hope we truly belong in the right 
pews at last. 

I was terribly late coming home from 
school the day it all started, but mother 
wasn’t home when I arrived. We liked 
having her there when we came home 
from school and she mostly was, except on 
missionary meeting days. When she did 
finally come it was just dinner time and 
we were all sitting down at table. 

“T heard the most interesting thing this 
afternoon, my dears,”’ said mother, beam- 
ing at all of us. “At the meeting they told 
about some missionaries who live in such 
lonely places that they haven’t any libra- 
ries to draw books out and they wear old- 
fashioned clothes, and just work all the 
time. Our society decided we could do 
something special for them.” 

“That isn’t interesting, mother, it is 
terrible; at least the clothes part,” I said, 
and young Mary wanted to know what 
the special would be. She always wants 
everything lined out, plain and simple, 
with all the i’s dotted. Nobody will ever 
beat her on a business deal. There will be 
no tricks left in the bag. That’s Mary. 
She takes after the banking side of the 
family, they say. 

“Why, ah -er, we talked of several 
things. Some of the ladies thought we 
ought to have a special prayer day or 
something, and we decided to each write 
to a missionary whose birthday is the 
same as ours.” 

“But mother, you always pray for 
them, don’t you, anyway? I thought it 
was going to be something really special.” 
You could tell Mary was quite disap- 
pointed, and even I thought mother had 
got us up to somewhat of a pitch and let 
us down. 

“The discussion wasn’t very definite,” 
mother admitted. “There were so many 
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other things to talk about today; but Mrs. 
Lyon and I, on the way home, felt we 
should select our missionary and write 
very soon. It’s our duty.” 

Chris was home for some reason or 
other, and he choked on his soup. 

“My eye, mother, what would you 
write her? I have a hard enough time 
writing to folk I know. The modern girl 
doesn’t care for just any old tripe in a 
letter. Give yours a library and let her 
read it in a book.” 

Father had the evening paper and no- 
body thought he had been listening, but 
he put in his word then. 

“Your mother would be right in line 
with the truth if she started her letter by 
saying she has a very rude family. ?’m 
for you, mother. Write to your Miss 
What’s-Her-Name, if you get any satis- 
faction out of it. You won’t get any 
answer, probably, but you will have done 
your bit.” 

“Yes, father, I must do my duty.”’ 

Nellie came in with the roast just then 
and nothing more was said, that I can 
recall. Nobody thought of it again for a 
long time, not until weeks later when 
Easter vacation was on, and one morning 
I heard the most frightful scuffling in the 
hall after the postman had been. It was 
Chris and Mary, fighting over a letter 
with foreign stamps, that was addressed to 
mother. It was from India, and the 
stamps were swell, I must say. Long ones, 
with the king’s head. I don’t collect 
stamps, but Chris still keeps at it and 
Mary had just begun, so she was abso- 
lutely mad about anything that looked 
like a prospect for her book. 

I hung over the stair railing and 
cheered, and a grand time was being had 
by all. Chris wasn’t hurting Mary a bit, 
though she was yelling like a Comanche 
(I never heard a real one, did you?) when 
mother appeared, and picked the letter 
out of Chris’s hand. The row stopped of 
course, because there wasn’t anything left 
to fight for, and you always stop anyway 
when mother looks at you the way she did 
then. We forgot all about the cause of the 
scuffle, too. 

Just before lunch, I heard mother at the 
telephone, telling Mrs. Lyon about her 
letter. Mrs. Lyon, it appeared, had for- 
gotten all about her own resolve, and we 
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heard later that mother was the only one 
in the whole auxiliary who had written 
the birthday letter. Somehow the special 
prayer day hadn’t come off yet, either. I 
couldn’t help being proud of mother, so 
faithful to her duty, so I asked her about 
the letter, more to please her than any- 
thing. We had been rude, and perhaps 
that would make up for it. 

There were just mother and Mary and I 
at lunch. Chris had gone out, and father 
never does come home at noon. So we 
heard about the letter first. Mother had 


_ chosen one of the India missionaries be- 


cause that was the first name she saw 
whose birthday came on March 5, as hers 
does. She had written in time for the girl 
to get it by the birthday date and had 
asked if there were anything she specially 
wanted. 

There was. The girl wanted a magazine. 
Just one. She lived in quite a small place, 
with not many other Europeans around, 
but she said she was so busy and happy 


. that she hadn’t time to be lonesome, 


though “Sometimes at night when I am 
too tired, after being with the children in 
school all day, to think one more thought 
in the vernacular, it is so good to pick up a 
home publication, and lose myself in the 
United States for a little while before 
going to bed. The ones I had last year 
have stopped coming.”’ 

I looked at our library table, right in 
line, through the doorway, with my chair 
in the dining room. It was fairly piled and 
I felt a little queer. Father has always in- 
sisted on taking a lot of papers and maga- 
zines even in the days when money for 
those things grew scarce, because he 
wanted us to have everything that would 
help us to fight with poise in the battle of 
life. 

How I dislike that expression! All the 
battle I have found is making my allow- 
ance stretch to the end of the month, 
when there have been extras I didn’t plan. 
If there is going to be a battle later, life is 
mighty good just now, so I wish older 
people wouldn’t talk so much about life’s 
battles. However, it might be a battle if 
one didn’t have anything at all to read 
except vernacular textbooks. I’d go dotty 


if I had to read everything in French. We a 


have a terribly dull class this year. Th 
I am always getting off the story. 
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After lunch, we three went in to the 
library and picked out three magazines, 
the current number of each, and bundled 
them up into a tight roll, for me to take 
down to the post office that afternoon. 
Mother looked around at the rest of the 
stuff and said thoughtfully: “I wonder if 
there isn’t somebody here in this town 
who would like some of these others when 
we have finished. Your father is generous 
with us; we ought to pass it on. I believe 

I'll ask Mrs. Cutter about it.”’ 
_ I heard her telephoning the parsonage 
when I went out with our bundle for the 
missionary. You always ask the minister’s 
wife. They always seem to have been 
born knowing just what to do. 

Mother wrote to say the papers were on 
their way, and the missionary wrote to 
thank her for them. It was pitiful, really, 
though I am sure she would not have 
thought so, the pleasure that girl got out 
of our old papers—and all for a few 
cents’ worth of stamps we bought. Some 
of the colored advertisements her teachers 
used when she was through with the read- 
ing part, and her poor old doddering 
Indian cook had been taught to make a 
new kind of cake. He was so pleased with 
himself that he wanted to make it every 
day. 

Her letter wasn’t the ordinary sort of 
thank-you letter, so mother took it to the 
auxiliary meeting. Then she had to write 
to say how much the women had enjoyed 
hearing it. Some of them had been very 
much impressed. Before she knew it 
mother had a real, friendly correspondence 
going on, and she hadn’t meant to, at all, 
in the beginning. But with sending the 
papers each month, and the thank-you’s 
and what not, it just started itself. 

The missionary’s name is Elizabeth 
Chubbington Dinworthy, commonly 
called Chub for short, and it wasn’t long 
before she became Chub to our whole 
family. I don’t know where she ever got 
the time to write us such letters. You 
notice I said ‘“‘us,” for after a while the 
whole family got in the way of putting 
little notes and snapshots in for her and 
she did the same for us. And stamps! 
That child Mary has leaped ahead in her 
collection, for Chub has a lot of connec- 
tions of one sort and another in other 
foreign countries and when she found 
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Mary liked stamps, she began sticking 
some in often. She doesn’t collect them 
herself, except to give to other people. 
She is one of the “‘givingest”’ people I know. 
She sent Chris a lot of recent Eastern dis- 
covery reference material that he used in a 
zodlogy paper and got himself an “A” 
and special recognition from the depart- 
ment. 

I can’t tell you what a difference it 
made to us to have the foreign mail come 
in. Chub’s letters, that she takes so much 
time to make interesting, have formed a 
big part of the program at mother’s auxil- 
iary. The women talked about it so much 
that a lot of other women in town, who 
don’t even belong to our church, asked to 
be allowed to join. I thought it was just a 
Methodist affair, but apparently it isn’t. 
I don’t remember when I began to realize 
that mother had stopped talking about 
her duty, but I know she goes now as 
much for her own sake as for any obliga- 
tion to Gran’s memory. The women took 
a prize at a convention they had last 
autumn, because of the studying they had 
to do to keep up with the things in Chub’s 
letters. 

It was the widows, however, that made 
father start going to church. That letter 
came on a Saturday; it was snowing like 
anything and there was no golf and father 
was home from the bank, fit to be tied. 
Mother gave him Chub’s letter that had 
just come that morning, and for a long 
time after he finished it he sat and stared 
out of the window at the snow. 

In her spare time, Chub had gathered 
around her a bunch of old, lonely, Chris- 
tian widows, who hadn’t any way of earn- 
ing anything and who were a burden to 
their families. Somebody had given a 
simple little machine and Chub taught 
them how to do stockings. They earn 
quite a lot that way now. I don’t believe 
Chub has any spare time, really, not now 
anyway, with us and the widows added to 
her school. 

Next morning at breakfast father said, 
very gruffly for him, that he was going to 
drive down to church if anybody wanted 
to go along. He told mother that the 
widow business had finished him, because 
he had ‘been taking his spare time to play 
golf instead of going to church. ; 

It was only a little while after that that 
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he was asked to be head usher. Ours is 
quite a big church and while we were stay- 
ing home being lazy on Sunday mornings 
it was growing even larger, so being head 
usher is quite a bit of a job.. He liked 
doing it though, and said to the minister 
one morning: “‘ Now I can look that girl 
in the face when she comes home.”’ Mr. 
Cutter grinned, but I could tell he didn’t 
understand. He had to ask his wife what 
Mr. Martin meant. Even the minister 
has to find out things from the parsonage 
lady. 
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Chub is planning to visit us a while 
when she comes home soon. She hasn’t 
any real home, it seems, and the women 
here want her to “visit round,” the way 
country school teachers used to “board 
around,” but we shall have her first, be- 
cause she is ours, really; well, mother’s 
anyway. 

Author’s note: 

This story did not eee to me, but it ac- 
knowledges the kindness of the women at home 
in sending an increasing number of magazines to 
be Bele They mean more than you can ever — 
realize. 


Soe 


In Mountain and Plain 


A Company of friends is gathered to- 
day. Just where, it is not necessary to 
state — but we are certain that we feel 
their presence although we cannot see 
them. And we break into their conversa- 
tion concerning Japan with the sugges- 
tion, ‘‘ Let’s leave Japan today and go to 
Burma.” 

“Burma?” says some one. ‘‘Why, in 
my atlas that’s on the page just opposite 
Japan. Let’s go.” 

“Burma?” says another. ‘Where is 
Burma and why should we go there?”’ 
One after another attempts to answer the 
questions. 

“Why, our Society has work there,” 
says one. “It’s the home of the pigeon- 
blood ruby,” says another. ‘It is the 
largest rice-producing country of the 
world,” is yet another response. 

“Tt has lots of elephants,” is a reply 
that is quickly caught up by another of 
the group, who says, ‘‘No, Siam is the 
great elephant country.” ‘“‘Aren’t they 
close together?’’ comes from another. 
“Anyway, I’m sure I have seen pictures 
of elephants handling teak wood and I 
know there’s lots of teak exported from 
Burma.” 

“This is all very well,”’ replies the first 
questioner. ‘But nobody has told me 
where Burma is and I confess my ideas of 
its size and location are very hazy. Doesn’t 
anyone know where it is?”’ 


were three peninsulas in southern Asia. 
Burma and Indo-China were on the east- 
ern one of the three.”’ 

“But that is the Malay peninsula,”’ 
some one objects. “It stretches down 
pretty near to the equator.” 

Obviously the first step in the proceed- 
ings is to look up a map which shows 
Burma — and the result of that search 
accompanies this article. 

The geographer announces, “ Burma is 
in just about the latitude of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. It 
stretches approximately as far north and 
south as the distance from Chicago to 
Havana. It covers almost 231,000 square 
miles — twice as much as the area of the 
Philippine Islands.”’ 

Some one’s exclamation, ‘Why, it 
seems to be a part of India; I always 
thought it was an independent country,”’ 
brings the explanation, “It is the largest 
province of British India.” 

The next question is, “What kind of 
people shall we find there?” ‘Several 
kinds,”’ would be an accurate reply. The 
native Burmese are brown in color, with 
black hair and vigorous, well-proportioned 
forms. They are cheerful in disposition, 
fond of amusement and none too partial 
to continued work. They are free from 
the caste system which is the curse of 
most of British India. The eastern high- 
lands are occupied by the Shans and the 


“When I went to school, back in the 
dim, dark ages,”’ is my reply, “‘I had to 
draw maps and I remember that there 


northern by the Karens. The close prox-- — 
imity of India and China and Malaya 
have brought many immigrants from 
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those lands so that the population is cos- 
mopolitan. 

“What shall we have to eat?” is an- 
other question. Northern Burma is 
mountainous, with parallel ranges of 
mountains stretching south from the spur 
of the Himalayas that separates Burma 
from Tibet. Large rivers run down to the 
sea in the valleys between these ranges, 
bringing silt to the southern regions, 
which are very fertile. Tea israised onthe 
northern slopes. Far- 
ther south the people 
cultivate cotton, to- 
bacco, sugar cane, in- 
digo (not that one 
eats all these!), yams, 
sweet potatoes and,'in 
some sections, the 
common potato. But 
the greatest crop is 
rice — that staple food 
of the Orient. The 
rivers teem with fish. 
For fruit one has a 
choice between the 
guava, custard apple, 
tamarind, pineapple, 
orange, banana, jack 
and mango. 

We shall not starve, 
for agriculture is the 
leading industry. The 
land is leased from the 
state and rent is paid 
as an annual tax. 

There is very little 
manufacturing though 
there are some skilful 
workers in wood and 
gold as well as in 
weaving silk and cot- 
ton textiles. 

One of Burma’s exports is teak — that 
wood whose value is surpassed only by 
mahogany. However, the chief cargo of 
the ships which load in the harbor of 
Rangoon is rice. 

Burma has rich mineral deposits — 
gold, silver, precious stones, iron, marble, 
and so on — but these resources have not 
yet been well developed. Sapphires, 
amber and gold are obtained in good 
quantities, but the chief jewel of Burma is 
the ruby. The most beautiful specimens 
of the pigeon-blood ruby, more precious 
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than the diamond, come from Burma. 
The mines belong to the Crown, but min- 
ing concessions may be obtained under 
certain restrictions. 6 

The Saturday Evening Post of October 
20, 1934, carried an article on “Bright 
Jewels of the Mine,” written by Albert 
Ramsay, a jewel merchant who knows 
his Burma. Mr. Ramsay says that before 
the British took over Burma, King The- 
baw allowed all his more-than-two-score 
wives to wash ruby- 
bearing dirt (called 
beaume) within the 
palace walls. Each 
wife was permitted to 
keep all the stones she 
found. 

Only the most trust- 
worthy, the most hon- 
orable families, were 
allowed the privilege 
of mining for gems, 
and they were re- 
quired to turn over to 
the king every stone 
weighing more than 
ten or twelve carats. 
Any man who was 
found guilty of cutting 
a stone in two, to 
avoid having to sur- 
render it, was cruelly 
tortured. Moreover, 
every mine owner was 
required to send to the 
palace, for the wives 
of the king, a stated 
proportion of its 
beaume. This was 
packed in sacks and 
sent on mules — two 
sacks to a mule. 

Burma is aland of fixed customs, rooted 
in the past. From the favor granted the 
women of the palace came a privilege even 
now accorded to the women of Burma. 
Any Burmese woman may pan and wash 
the gravel of the streams for rubies and 
sapphires, as much as she chooses — but 

*if a man does this he will be arrested. 

Practically the only persons who can 
now obtain permission to mine for gems 
in Burma, according to Mr. Ramsay, are 
the hereditary miners— those whose 
fathers and grandfathers before them had 
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such licenses. But there is much illicit 
mining, for who of the people in the jungle 
villages can forget that all about them is 
hidden wealth which might be theirs ex- 
cept for the government’s policy of saying 
“Hands off.”’ Many are killed by the 
caving in of the tunnels of those secret 
mines. 

Mr. Ramsey has himself done some 
mining in Burma. He bought mining 
rights to a tract of land and then secured 
from the government a license which gave 
permission to work the ground under cer- 
tain restrictions. Every stone that he 
found had to be reported to the govern- 
ment, because a portion of its value be- 
longed to the state. 

It is the custom for each native who 
operates a mine by hereditary right to 
build a grass hut by the opening of his 
mine. When he strikes the beaume he 
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moves his family out from his village home 
to the hut, and there they work and 
watch. Any pile of beaume left un- 
guarded is likely to be the prey of thieves, 
who may wash in one night what it has 
taken the owner months to bring to the 
surface of the ground. 

More than once has a band of robbers 
descended at night upon the Burma Ruby 
Mines, Ltd. and overcome the guards. 
Sometimes they pan the beaume then and 
there, departing before morning; at other 
times they load it into sacks and carry it 
on muleback to some secret cave. 

Burma offers much of variety and in- 
terest to the traveler. So again we say, 
“Tet’s visit Burma today.” Our guides 
will be Mrs. G. W. Isham, Miss Sadie 
May Smith and Miss Mary Gladys 
Moore, who contributes copies of the 
Burma Mission Herald. 
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Where Women Are An Asset 


By SADIE MAY SMITH 


Ir ANYONE objects to the implications 
of this title, remember that the blame 
goes not to the writer, who might well be 
prejudiced, but to that now historic body 
known as the Simon Commission which 
convened early in 1929 to consider the 
weighty political problems of the Indian 
Empire and to the Burma Exchange 
Gazette of February 2 which included the 
following episode in its story of the days’ 
proceedings. 

To get the full force of this episode one 
should keep in mind that it happened 
in the very dignified joint free conference 
of the Indian Statutory Commission with 
the Indian Central Committee and the 
Burma Provincial Committee, Sir John 
Simon presiding, while they were con- 
sidering the wholly impersonal matter of 
Burma’s natural resources. 


In answer to Sir John the finance member said* 
that Burma became a government province in 
January, 1923. The taxation in Burma was on a 
parallel with India except in the case of the 
Thathameda and capitation taxes. Capitation 
tax was a poll tax —a bachelor paid Rupees 
2-8 (214) and a married man, Rupees 5. 


Sir H. H. Gour: It should have been the other 
way about? 

Mr. Smyth: In India perhaps, but in Burma 
the woman is an asset.’’ 


As far as a mere reader of papers 
could glean, this emphatic statement 
aroused no argument in that august 
assembly. However, it may be that 
some of our Methodist women who are 
studying about Burma for the first time 
would like to know just how and why the 
women of Burma are, in a special sense, 
an asset. 

One writer has said that things are 
strangely reversed in Burma, the men 
being the soul of the nation and the 
women the brains. If you do not take 
this statement too seriously, I should like 
to amend it to read “brawn and brains.” 
Burmese men have no disposition to be 
“hewers of wood or drawers of water.” 
In Lower Burma this work is done by 
Indian coolies but in Upper Burma, where 


they are scarce, the women and girls are 
I can still see the= -. 
bevy of teen-aged girls who rushed into 


the burden bearers. 


our railway carriage when our train 
- > |; 
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stopped at a junction near Mandalay one 
midnight. You would have thought they 
were out for a frolic instead of the sober 
business of transferring heavy baggage 
from one train to another. Later, when 
I was in the same vicinity by day, I had 
a chance to observe these girls more 
closely. The thing that touched me most 
was the love for finery which had survived 
such menial work, for their white lawn 
jackets were reasonably clean and often 
finished on the edges with tatting made, 
no doubt, in their hours of leisure between 
trains. 

Not only do the women and girls of 
Burma bear heavy burdens upon their 
shoulders and their heads, but out in the 
well-nigh interminable rice fields their 
backs bend in exhausting labor as, 
standing ankle-deep or more in mud and 
water, they push the young plants down 
into the leech-infested ooze, for every 
rice plant must be transplanted into the 
fields from the nursery. It is in no wise 
easy work, but time and time again the 
drenching tropical showers and the blaz- 
ing sun are forgotten in the volleys of 
banter and the popular choruses that fly 
back and forth across the inundated 
fields. A group of paddy planters is 
noisier than a flock of Burma crows, 
which is saying a good deal. 

When the transplanting season is over, 
many of the women busy themselves with 
tasks that require not so much brawn as 
skilled fingers. In certain sections of 
town, for instance, you may find the 
women of almost every household weav- 
ing the grass and bamboo mats so neces- 
sary in Burma where chairs and beds are 
not in common use. In another quarter 
of town, perhaps, the women and girls 
will be rolling the almost universal 
cheroot. Cloth for the universal skirts 
(they are worn by both sexes) is still 
woven, although cheap western materials 
are gaining in popularity. In some vil- 
lages you can hear the click of looms on 
every side. In other villages you will find 
' the women busy moulding the pottery 
which serves as water jars and cooking 
utensils. 

The average Burmese woman does little 
sewing but purchases the few garments 
required by her family ready-made in the 
bazaar. These garments are usually made 
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by an Indian, for the masculine dress- 
maker and tailor does not appear in 
Burma unless he is a foreigner. However, 
here and there one finds groups of Bur- 
mese women who make their livelihood 
by hand sewing. In the more isolated 
villages there is usually some Burmese 
woman with a good Singer sewing ma- 
chine who does the village sewing. I have 
seen them make shirts that would do 
credit to an up-to-date haberdashery. 

But by all odds the favorite occupation 
of the Burmese woman is selling. Every- 
where you meet the efficient salesladies. 
You find them in their own homes with 
perhaps only a half dozen jars of eatables 
on display. You find them sitting in their 
stalls in the bazaar surrounded by their 
merchandise, and you meet them on the 
streets, crowned with a basket of wares 
whose nature they proclaim to the world 
in no uncertain tones. One wonders some- 
times who does all the buying, when so 
many are occupied with selling. It must 
be the men, for they have no interest in 
trade. It is this fact probably which 
caused the observer quoted above to say 
that the Burmese women are the brains 
of the nation. 

In Burma a woman does not choose 
between marriage and a career. She is 
almost sure to have both, and multiplied 
motherhood as well. Many of the tasks 
which have been enumerated must be 
performed with a baby in the lap or on 
the hip. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the housework in the average 
home is not very taxing. There is no 
blue Monday, most of the clothes being 
washed at the village well by the wearer, 
after his ablutions. There are only two 
meals a day and frequently the members 
of the family wash their own plates at the 
water jar when they have finished eating. 
Burmese men are prejudiced against cer- 
tain kinds of work but they have no 
scruples about cooking. 

While the activity of the Burmese 
women in so many fields has brought 
hardship it has also proved a great, bless- 
ing. For one thing, the baby girl is never 
considered an economic problem. One 
day when I congratulated a Burmese 
father upon the arrival of a son he ex- 
pressed his regret that the new baby was 
not another girl, his reason being that a — 
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boy must be educated or be a farmer while 
a girl could take care of herself. 

Furthermore, because of her economic 
freedom, the Burmese woman has escaped 
another ill of the Orient, that of polyg- 
amy. If a new wife is brought to a home, 
the first one usually moves out with her 
family. A rich man frequently has more 
than one wife but he usually has to keep 
up as many households as he has wives. 
Probably such men do not consider the 
Burmese woman an asset and would 
rather she were more like her docile 
sisters. 

And why has the Burmese been spared 
the purdah and bound feet of her neigh- 
bors upon the west and the east? Many 
reasons have been given. For one thing, 
Burma is a rich, underpopulated country 
where life has been free and easy without 
any hard and fast organization. Caste is 
unknown and the ‘‘family” in the socio- 
logical sense does not exist. There are no 
family names, so the woman, when she 
marries, keeps her own. Instead of the 
bride entering the husband’s family as a 
virtual slave the groom more frequently 
comes to live in the bride’s family. This 
eliminates the possibility of child-mar- 
riage and affords the bride protection. 
However, this does not mean that the 
young people are free to make their own 
choices. The western courtship does not 
prevail in Burma for the etiquette for 
young girls is fairly stringent, but be- 
cause of the freedom which the girls have 
in coming and going parents’ wishes are 
very often thwarted by an elopement. 
In fact, a real marriage ceremony is rare 
in Burma, marriage being entirely out- 
side the province of religion. It is con- 
sidered in the light of a contract. 

Many would explain the status of 
women in Burma as the remains of an 
ancient matriarchal form of society. Cer- 
tainly the ancient code known as the 
Dhammathats safeguards the rights of 
women and points in that direction. For 
instance: 


When a man marries a girl with the condition 
of going to live in the house of his father-in-law 
to assist him in his labors, he must remain with 
him three years, but after that time may go and 
live elsewhere. 

When a man and a wife separate by mutual 
consent the household goods are equally divided, 
and both retain their respective dowers. The 
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sons belong to the father and the daughters to 
the mother; but still they may follow which of 
them they choose. 

If a wife dies after she and her husband have 
left the house of her father the husband is heir to 
all she possesses; but if she dies whilst they are 
yet living with her parents the husband inherits 
nothing of her property. 

There is no doubt that Buddhism, 
which is the national religion, has helped 
to elevate women in Burma; not directly 
(for Buddha frankly admitted that men 
were one step higher in evolution as by a 
succession of rebirths one strove for 
Nirvana) but indirectly, and in this wise. 

In former days practically every boy 
received the rudiments of education in a 
Buddhist monastery. The geography and 
history had a decided Buddhist and 
Burmese slant but the boys did learn to 
read and write and they did get a philos- 
ophy of life. It is this philosophy that 
has made it logical for a married man 
with a family to pay twice as much poll 
tax as a single man, for as a boy he was 
taught that the ideal life is that of a 
Buddhist priest who has chosen to evade 
the responsibilities of the evil of existence. 
If there is anything in education you 
could hardly expect such a lad to relish 
playing his part in the great struggle for 
existence. Moreover, he is taught that 
meditation is more honorable than labor 
and that no pious man should even touch 
money. In practice the Burmese man is 
not overmuch given to meditation but 
he does have an interest in books and he 
is willing to let his wife keep the family 
purse. 

The women, on the other hand, are 
more interested in the forms of religion 
than in religion itself and yet these women 
who are such an asset in the business life 
of their country are equally capable of 
figuring in its religious life. Dr. Judson’s 
story of Mah Men-La which comes to us 
out of his diary is especially interesting 
because it gives us a picture of a Burmese 
woman who lived at a time when Burma 
was untouched by western ideas. We 
should remember that in 1820 American 
women were not completely emancipated. 

April 20, 1820. She (Mah Men-La) is a woman 
of superior discernment and mental energy. One _ 
of the women who has frequently accompanied 
her in her visits met with a tract at old Pegu, 
about six weeks ago, and came all the way to — 
Rangoon chiefly, she says, on that account. 
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July 18, 1820. As soon as she (Mah Men-La) 
saw that the teacher had actually gone to be 
baptized she exclaimed, “Ah, he has gone to 
obey the command of Jesus Christ while I remain 
without obeying. I shall not be able to sleep 
tonight. I must go home and consult my husband 
and return.” In the evening we again partook 
of the Lord’s Supper when about nine o’clock 
Mah Men-La returned accompanied by two 
other women from her village. I told her that I 
rejoiced to baptize her, having long been satisfied 
that she had received the Grace of Christ; and it 
being very late I led her out to the pond near the 
house by lantern-light, and thus baptized the 
tenth Burman convert and the first woman. 
Mah Men-La is fifty-one years old, of most ex- 
tensive acquaintance through the place, of much 
strength of mind, decision of character and con- 
sequent influence over others. On returning to 
the house she said, ‘‘ Now I have taken the oath 
of allegiance to Jesus Christ, and I have nothing 
to do but commit myself, soul and body, unto 
the hands of my Lord, assured that He will never 
suffer me to fall away.”’ 

January 20, 1821. Mah Men-La of her own 
accord proposed to open a school in the precincts 
of her house to teach the girls and boys of her 
village to read; in consequence of which, the 
latter will not be under the necessity of going to 
the Burman priests for education as usual. 
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When Dr. Judson returned to Lower 
Burma after three years in the capital 
city of Ava he could find only four of 
the original church of eighteen. Two of 
them were women, Mah Men-la and her 
sister-in-law. She proved to be a very 
valuable assistant to Mrs. Judson in 
starting the work again. When the time 
came for her to lay down her labors she 
expressed her delight in being reunited 
with her beloved “sister”? who had pre- 
ceded her by a few months but added, 
“First of all I shall hasten to where my 
Saviour sits, and fall down and worship 
and adore him, for his great love in 
sending us the teachers to show us the 
way to heaven.” 

So lived and so died the first Burmese 
Christian woman, an asset certainly in 
the Kingdom of God, and the forerunner 
of many useful Christian women. In our 
girls’ schools we are seeking, in like 
manner, to build stalwart Christian char- 
acter upon Burma’s ancient heritage. 
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The Story of Burma Missions 


By MRS. GEORGE W. ISHAM 


Ons of the colorful tales of Methodism- 
going-places relates to its entrance into 
Burma. The historic background of Bap- 
tist pioneering, the personnel of Method- 
_ist leaders in this stubborn field where 
the Judsons labored six years before a 
convert was won, and the victories 
achieved are of undying interest to the 
Church. 

After the capture of Lower Burma by 
the English, Rangoon was made the 
capital and here an English and Anglo- 
Indian population, drawn from England 
and India, was domiciled. Among them 
were persons who had found Christ under 
the preaching of Rev. James M. Thoburn 
in Calcutta. Persistently they appealed 
to him to establish a Methodist church 
in Rangoon, but for five years he found 
no way. Then Providence brought mat- 
ters to a focus and four bishops-to-be 
were sponsors in a new advance of 
Methodism. 

William Taylor, who had preached to 
English folk up and down India and set 


lights burning in her southern cities, 
secured funds in America and dispatched 
Rey. and Mrs. Carter to Rangoon. On 
their arrival telegrams were sent urging 
Dr. Thoburn, then “presiding elder,” to 
come at once. Being without ‘‘purse or 
scrip,” that worthy borrowed money for 
steamer passage and set out in the teeth 
of the monsoon on the three-day journey. 
But two weeks were allotted to the visita- 
tion. The kindly Baptists, who had no 
desire for ‘English’ work, loaned their 
chapel and here Dr. Thoburn preached 
twice daily, with such power that at the 
end of a fortnight a church of sixty or 
seventy members was organized, a quar- 
terly conference was held, Mr. Carter was 
made pastor, a local preacher and two 
exhorters were licensed, a Sunday school 
was functioning, street preaching was be- 
gun in Tamil and Telugu, a valuable site 
had been secured for church and par- 
sonage and funds were in hand to reim- 
burse Dr. Thoburn. This was in 1879. 
The work spread from English to 
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Tamil, to Telugu, to Burmese and to 
Chinese in turn, and all knelt at the altar 
of this first church which later Bishop 
Thoburn nominated as ‘“‘the best working 
church I have known in any land.” In 
1880 Rev. J. E. Robinson, third of the 
future bishops, was appointed its pastor 
and toward the end of the decade Rev. 
W. F. Oldham was its presiding elder. 
For two decades Burma belonged, in 
turn, to South India and Bengal Con- 
ferences. In 1901 the Burma Mission 
Conference was formed and in 1928 this 
became the polyglot Christian association 
called the Burma Annual Conference. The 
districts are not geographical but lan- 
guage areas— English, Burmese, and 
Chinese. 


Women ENTER 


The story of our work in Burma is a 
continuation of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, beginning “By faith.” Every 
enterprise through the years has been 
begun with faith as the foundation. 

In 1880 Rev. J. E. Robinson appealed 
to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society to send a missionary-teacher to 
open a school for girls, assuring the ladies 
that the school would be self-supporting. 
Rejoicing in the opportunity to serve a 
new mission — without cost to the treas- 
ury — the Society appointed Miss Ellen 
Warner to Rangoon. Miss Warner had 
been for ten years preceptress of the 
ladies’ department of Baldwin College in 
Berea, Ohio, and her qualifications were 
such that many objected to the waste in 
sending so outstanding a person to the 
foreign field. Miss Warner decided the 
matter and joyfully gave herself for 
service in an untried field and with uncer- 
tain financial support. 

Our pioneer reached Rangoon on Janu- 
ary 3, 1882, and on January 16 opened 
school in a rented house with eleven 
pupils. Her success was instant. Mr. 
Robinson gave loyal aid. Application 
was made for government grants, and 
nine building lots, valued at Rs. 16,000, 
Rs. 10,000 for building and Rs. 900 for 
furniture were given. The English church 
added fs. 10,000 to the building fund. 
At the end of the year Miss Warner held 
for the Society real estate valued at 
$15,000, and the new building was occu- 
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pied by a day and boarding school, 
numbering almost one hundred pupils. 

This initial grant has largely financed 
the housing of the school to date. The 
building was soon outgrown and the first 
appropriation of the Society was for its 
enlargement. Next, Charlotte O’Neal 
Hall was erected for the boarding depart- 
ment. The city surrounded the old site 
and rendered it undesirable for school 
purposes and in 1923 an adjustment was 
made in which the government took back 
the property and paid Rs. 300,000, two- 
thirds of which was given to the Society 
and one-third to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. This fund financed the erections 
of a modern three-story building on the 
site of O’Neal Hall and this first and 
largest school for girls lives up to its 
promise of béing self-supporting in this 
year 1935. The English High School has 
been a strong factor in the growth of 
Methodism in Rangoon and throughout 
Burma. Its clientele is a cross section of 
a cosmopolitan land. For years two, and 
at times three, missionaries were in 
charge. With the increasing number of 
well qualified teachers, it is now possible 
to conduct the school with but one. Two 
graduates, Misses Phoebe James and 
Charlotte Illingworth, became mission- 
aries of the Society. Numbers have given 
valuable service in schools and evan- 
gelistic missions of our own and other 
churches and hundreds have become 
Christian wives and mothers. The aim 
of the school is ‘‘Every girl for Christ.” 


THE ORPHANAGE 

In 1883 Miss Warner admitted some 
orphan children to the school, without 
visible means of support. ‘‘Believing it 
to be God’s will, I can depend upon him 
to supply all our needs,” she said. The 
orphanage had a precarious existence, 
depending on local gifts and a few schol- 
arships. At the time, a playground was 
being roofed to shelter the children from — 
the tropical sun and torrential rains. 
Upon this roof Miss Warner perched 
some rooms for dormitories until better 
quarters could be found. 

When Miss Fannie A. Perkins took 


over the orphanage in 1891 it had bcs 


home, furnished mainly through local — 
gifts. The children, boys and girls, were i 
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by the social customs of the time quite 
helpless and incapable of self-support. 
Miss Perkins’s first passion was for their 
Christian training, the second was to fit 
them for self-respecting independence, 
and with amazing fortitude and success 
she followed these aims for thirty years. 
In 1897 the orphanage was moved from 
Rangoon to a distant and inaccessible 
mountain station called Thandaung. The 
first shelter and home was a bamboo 
shack, costing less than thirty dollars. 
But ‘They that trust in the Lord shall 
do exploits” and as the years passed the 
little bamboo shack gave way to a beauti- 
ful modern structure called Elizabeth 
Pearson Hall with comforts and con- 
veniences, secured partly by the codpera- 
tive efforts of missionaries, teachers and 
students. To make this possible, the 
whole top of the hill was leveled off to 
make room for the building, boulders 
were blasted out, trees selected in the 
forest were felled and dragged to the 
sawing pit by elephants and sawn by 
hand into lumber. 
other than stone and lumber were 
brought by train, bullock-cart and coolie- 
back to the site. Here the home-school- 
church came to beautiful fruition. Miss 
Perkins was the first woman in southern 
Asia to be licensed to preach and was 
oft-times pastor to the Thandaung com- 
munity. 

Thandaung stands in memory as a 
heroic achievement in pioneering. Its 
traditions live on in Kalaw coeduca- 
tional school. (See Study page.) 


Tue Burmese Hiew ScHoou 


The Burmese make up about seven- 
tenths of the population of Burma. The 
first missionaries found them seemingly 
impervious to the gospel and as other 
openings came they left them to their 
Buddha and pagodas. In the late 
eighties, a Tamil Methodist led a Burman 
to Christ. This was followed up and 
missions among the Burmese were begun. 
_ In 1892, Mrs. Julius Smith opened a 
school for Burmese girls on the parsonage 
veranda in Rangoon. ‘We had the girls 
and the teacher,”’ says Mrs. Smith, “but 
there was no other place for a school.” 
Some months later a birthday box was 
established in the English Sunday school 
and these contributions were used to pay 
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the rent of the first room for the Burmese 
school. The significance of this event rests 
in the status of women and the oppor- 
tunities it afforded to reach the Burmese 
people. While the Burmese are the most 
literate people in: Asia, outside Japan, 
women who learn to read are ticketed to 
the Buddhist hell by the tenets of that re- 
ligion. In spite of this fact, fathers eagerly 
availed themselves of the opportunity for 
schooling their daughters and the history 
of the school begun on the veranda is one 
of the marvels of missions. In 1901 the 
Misses Emma and Grace Stockwell were 
appointed to Burmese work, beginning 
with the school. In 1904, Shattuck Hall 
was given by Topeka Branch for its home. 
Within two years that was outgrown and 
wings were added. Miss Whittaker suc- 
ceeded to the management and in 1910 
Miss Mary E. Shannon became principal. 
In the years which followed she learned 
new meanings for ‘‘crowded.”’ The chil- 
dren in the boarding department slept on 
mats on the floor laid so close that with 
difficulty one might walk without stepping 
on sleeping children. Class rooms and 
dining room were dormitories by night. 

Meantime these lovable, attractive 
Burmese maidens became eager students, 
pleading that they might have high school 
classes. A strange ruling of government 
forbade their attendance at English 
schools without special permission. Even 
then they were required to give up their 
national dress and don English garb. 
Again “on faith” it was determined to 
develop a Burmese high school. The re- 
sults justify the faith. In 1919 the school 
occupied a new and well constructed 
building called Garmo Hall, with excellent 
facilities’ for the school and dormitory 
space for one hundred. For years it has 
needed still more room. During the 
twenties it was necessary to limit attend- 
ance of boys to the first grade, instead of 
the four years formerly allowed. In num- 
bers, in scholarship and the development 
of Christian workers it is the close rival 
of the first school of the Society. Its 
strategic value in building the kingdom 
can hardly be estimated. 


THE CHINESE ScHOOL 
Long the Chinese residents, some sixty 
thousand in Rangoon alone, offered chal- 
lenging opportunity for Christian work. 
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Miss Alice May McClellan was the pio- 
neer missionary of the Society among 
them and opened the first Christian school 
for girls in 1918, “with nothing a year.” 
Four small tenement rooms at first limited 
attendance. Miss-Charlotte King went to 
the aid of Miss McClellan and in some- 
what improved surroundings soon suc- 
ceeded in securing government recogni- 
tion and a grant. In 1922 need for exten- 
sion was so imperative that the Chinese 
School was given an emergency grant of 
$17,500 and the King’s Heralds gave their 
Thank-Offering for their little sisters in 
Rangoon. 

So expensive is property that the pur- 
chase of a site and erection of a building 
was not possible. Instead, a fine bit of 
land was purchased which had upon it a 
well-built brick and cement structure 
which could be remodeled. Here Chinese 
lads and lassies have responded joyfully to 
every opportunity afforded, and the 
school is firmly established in the affec- 
tions of the community. This newest 
school is indeed ‘‘a school with a future.” 

While the chief activity of the Society 
has been in the field of education, direct 
evangelism grows in importance. Our 
first evangelist was Miss Luella Rigby, 
who began work in Rangoon in 1903. In 
1906 Miss Grace Stockwell was appointed 
to Burmese work, on the insistence of the 
Burmese Christians. Both these pioneers 
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are in active service though the former has 
for a quarter of a century been Mrs. B. M. 
Jones of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
In many an emergency Mrs. Jones has 
carried on in the place of this or that mis- 
sionary. Miss Stockwell, now in the 
Burmese town of Thongwa, has been emi- 
nent in service. The Bible training school 
which she opened and conducted during 
the years fitted for the Master’s service 
the faithful Bible women of yesterday and 
today. With deep regret it must be an- 
nounced that the fifteen per cent cut of 
1932, necessitated by falling receipts, 
made necessary the closing of the school. 
Our Bible students are now in training in 
the Baptist Bible School. 

Of a unique character is evangelism in 
this land. Working from three centers, 
Rangoon, Thongwa and Pegu, mission- 
aries and Bible women travel by steamer, 
launch, small boat, train, bullock cart and 
afoot, seeking the scattered Christians 
and presenting Christ to those who know 
him not. Time fails to tell of their quiet, 
persistent service. The only limit to op- 
portunity in this field is that of our own 
inability to meet the need. 

“There is now present in Burma a liv- 
ing church, rooted in the life of the people, 
but it must still be recognized that Burma 
is definitely among those lands that offer 
a challenge to missionary enterprise.” 
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The Temple of the Thousand Buddhas 


By ELEANORA C, ROHDE 


Ir was almost midnight when we 
arrived at the Boeroeboedoer in central 
Java. The cool night air blew softly, 
laden with the perfume of flowers and the 
spicy odor of burning incense from some 
Chinese house nearby. The moon was 
well up and made the Oriental night as 
bright as day. 

Before us, shrouded in the mystery of 
age and forgotten history and white moon- 
light, stood the Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas. The night was kind, as night is 
ever kind to age, and hid the ravages of 
time. We stood in silence drinking in the 
beauty of this pyramidal masterpiece 


which stood before us so grandly as it 


testified to a culture and civilization be- — 


longing to the years long past. 

Quietly we entered the east gate where 
two massive lion-monsters in stone have 
stood guard for a thousand years and 
mounted the steps to the first gallery — 
for the temple is not a building that may 
be entered but is an immense edifice of 
stone built upon a slightly rounded emi- 
nence and follows the lines of the hill to 


its crest. From the east gate we traveled _ 
slowly around the gallery, up to the sec- 
ond gallery, to the third and the fourth 


and as we moved slowly along we studied 


_—! 
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(aided by our flashlights) the miles of bas- 
relief with which the entire walls are cov- 
ered. Miles and miles of pictures unrolled 
before us, for every important incident in 
the life of Buddha, the Enlightened One, 
is here carved in basrelief and forms a 
huge picture book in stone. 

We see first the Bodhisattva (the one 
who is to be Buddha) offering himself to 
the gods in heaven and promising to de- 
scend to earth. The gods worship him. 

His mother, Mahamaya, asks permis- 
sion of the king, her husband, to walk in 
the Lumbini gardens and there the child, 
Gautama, is born, issuing from the right 
side of his mother and miraculously caus- 
ing her no pain. The body of the new- 
born child is effulgent with light, a thou- 
sand-rayed wheel is on the soles of his 
feet, a web-like tissue is between his fin- 
gers and a tuft like wool is between his 
eyes. 

He issues from his mother’s side and 
announces his mission in a voice like 
thunder. He takes seven steps, his feet 
rest evenly on the ground, and his foot- 
marks remain as bright as seven stars. 

And now from the sky two streams of 
water, one warm and one cold, descend 
and baptize him. Devas gather about his 
jeweled couch and sing to him as he rests. 
As they sing they scatter mandara blos- 
soms before the young prince. 

Miracles accompany the birth of the 
Buddha. The sun and moon shine more 
brilliantly. Pure, cool water flows from 
the springs. Flowers blossom out of sea- 
son. The diseased regain their health. 
The wild beasts hush their roaring and 
heavenly music is heard. 

The king goes to a Brahman to enquire 
the meaning of it all and is told that his 
son is destined to be the monarch of the 
world. The father of the Buddha returns 
to his palace to live purely and virtuously 
the rest of his life. Maya, the mother, dies 
when her son is a week old and the child 
is cared for by his aunt, his mother’s sister, 
who is the second wife of the king. 

' The story goes on and on. Gautama, at 
the age of twenty-nine years, leaves his 
wife and infant son to become a wander- 
ing mendicant. Chhanna, his charioteer, 
and Kanthanka, his great white steed, go 
with him but he makes them go back 
while he goes on alone and penniless. He 
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has made the great renunciation. He de- 
nies himself even necessities as he carries 
on his endless search for Nirvana — peace, 
quietness, freedom from all fleshly desires. 

At last, worn out from fasting, his 
body so thin and emaciated that he is a 
mere shadow of his former self, he sud- 
denly decides to bathe and eat. His fol- 
lowers are disgusted because he has so 
evidently given up his search and decided 
to go back to the ordinary life of the 
world, and they leave him. But Gautama, 
refreshed in mind and body, takes up his 
station under a bo-tree determined to 
wait there, regardless of time, until his 
soul is united with the Universal Soul. 
All night long he sits there absolutely 
motionless, his legs crossed under him, 
and then at dawn comes perfect peace. 

Siddharta Gautama has now become 
the Buddha, the Enlightened One. His 
long, long search is ended and he knows 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that his 
soul has come in contact with the eternal 
“T Am.” For weeks he remains seated 
under the bo-tree that his hungry, longing 
soul may be satisfied by this heavenly 
experience. 

Disciples slowly gather around him. 
Women are reluctantly admitted into 
their fellowship. His wife and sons join 
them and become devoted disciples. 

Gautama grows old and his body be- 
comes thin and weak, but his indomitable 
will never loses control over his body. No 
earthly desire has any power over him. 
All his senses and appetites are in com- 
plete subjection to his will. 

At last one day, after a meal eaten with 
a friend, he dies at the age of eighty years, 
alone in a grove save for his faithful helper, 
Ananda. 

After his death boatloads of mission- 
aries carry to the world the message of 
their beloved master and teacher. 

Having read of the life of the Buddha 
from many books this is the story revealed 
to us by the pictures chiseled in the stone 
walls on the galleries of Boeroeboedoer. 

We now mount from the last of the four 
square galleries to the three circular ter- 
races where seventy-two latticed domes in 
the shape of inverted lotus buds inclose 
seventy-two Buddhas sitting on lotus 
cushions and facing a great stwpa which 

(Continued on page 224) 
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In the Schools and on the District 


By ELEANOR STALLARD, Moradabad, India 


Ir 1s early morning and I am sitting in 
the shade out of doors. The hum of 
school work is very audible. I wish I 
could send you a “movie-talkie”’ of the 
scene at my left. Classes are scattered 
over the grassy compound (it can’t be 
called a lawn, because the grass is so 
coarse and weedy), each under the shade 
of a tree. A class (beginners) is having its 
hygiene lesson interspersed with songs, 
B class is learning arithmetic by means of 
educational games; I class is roaming the 
compound in nature study; II class is 
studying geography by means of stories 
about Holland, and modeling wooden 
shoes out of clay. 

But it is not all calm and peaceful and 
studious, for several of the children could 
not come to school if they were not al- 
lowed to bring small babies with them. 
These are corralled into a shady spot a 
little farther off, with a few things to play 
with and a helper to look after them. But 
they keep up an almost-incessant crying, 
screaming for their big brothers and 
sisters. 

Tomy rightis our attempt at a garden— 
some chrysanthemum plants have been 
set out and some vegetable seeds have 
been planted, but we are so fearful of the 
terrific late October rain which washes 
everything out that we have been slow 
about planting very much. 

We feel that our little school is meeting 
a real need for this class of children who 
have neither the necessary interest nor 
money to enable them to succeed in a 
more standard school. We have more 
than a hundred pupils now and the five 
teachers are giving themselves as fully as 
is possible to the work. 

We see results when we go to the 
mohullas to visit the homes of our chil- 
dren. First we look into each little mud 
house, praise for cleanliness when possible 
and give any needed words of exhortation 
or advice. Then we gather all the families 
together outside in a shady spot for a 
meeting, and we find that the school 
children take part nicely, know how to 
behave, to answer questions, lead in 
prayer, and so on. 


In school we have three periods daily 
for Christian teaching — first, worship all 
together; second, a period for Bible study 
in each class; and the last period of the 
day in each class is for Bible-memorizing 
work. 

These days after school (in October) 
the children are preparing a Christmas 
program which they will give twice — the 
first time early in December, when they 
will charge admission. The money thus 
obtained they will use to buy gifts for the 
children of the two village schools. 

The plan is that several of our children 


are to take the gifts to the chosen villages. — 


There the village’ school children will give 
their Christmas program for the whole 
village community and their city guests, 
after which they will receive the little 
gifts from their city cousins. In this way 
there will be an exchange of Christmas 
fellowship, and the children who have the 
greater opportunities will be really doing 
something for those who have less. 

This plan was entirely the thought of 
the teachers — I had nothing to do with 
it but to suggest the villages to which they 
might go. It makes us very happy to see 
such plans and ideals growing up in the 
hearts of our people here. Another sign 
of it was seen yesterday when we had the 
Woman’s Missionary Society mite-box 
opening and the amount collected was 
found to be over ten dollars! This money, 
plus dues and monthly collection money, 
is sent to various needy places, according 
to the vote of the women — Bhabua Mis- 
sion (our church’s home mission field), the 
Bareilly Baby Fold, Miss Mary Reed’s 
leper home, the Bible Society, and so on. 
Our village workers bring their mite boxes 
in at district conference time and that is 
designated in the same way. 

Now that the camping season is begin- 
ning I have had the car put into running 
shape and acquired a new driver. It has 
not been used for some time, to save 
money for this costly camping season. 


Gasoline does cost so much in India! The — 
driver is a young lad fresh from an auto 


training school. I find he has more 


learn than he has already learned b pis.) 
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salary is half what most drivers get, and 
that is of course a good thing — if his in- 
experience doesn’t cause costly repairs to 
bodies and car. Just add this to your 
prayer list, dear prayer-helpers and sup- 
porters. 

Also: pray for our health as we live far 
out on the district, having to negotiate 
awful roads, ploughed fields and rivers in 
our travels. ‘‘We” includes the young 
man evangelist, the Bible reader, motor 
driver, ox driver (often the roads to vil- 
lages are so bad that the car cannot be 
used and then we go by ox-cart), the oxen, 
the cook boy and myself. 

And bigger and greater than the need 
for prayer for our health and for the 
ancient car is the need for spiritual power 
in presenting the message, for Christ’s 
great love for these people, for a burden 
for their lost souls and for a zeal to do the 
whole will of God. We do feel that the 
time is getting very short, for signs all 
about indicate that the door of oppor- 
tunity will not always be as widely open 
as it now is; communism, socialism and 
atheism are taking root in this land as well 
as in others, and they spell anti-God. 

I want to quote from the experience of 
an intimate friend who has been in this 
work for thirty years and knows whereof 
she speaks. She lives in what is probably 
the most benighted, darkened portion of 
northern India, where Hinduism is most 
strongly intrenched and most “orthodox.” 


We do not see all the horror that they see: 


there, for education does away with many 
of the grosser practices. But education 
does not eradicate the sin nature, nor does 
it change Hinduism. In none of its forms 
does Hinduism offer a living Saviour to 
the lost, and we know there is salvation in 
no other than Jesus Christ. 


I just heard the weird wailing that always 
draws the heart nearly out of one, and looking 
down the hill I saw a group of women at the lake 
front, wailing, wailing, as they washed the body 
of their dead in the little lake and then “‘purified”’ 
themselves in the same way. No wonder small- 
pox and cholera are rife! They wail and wail — 
what else is there for them when not one ray of 
comfort shines into the night of their grief? 

From further down the street bursts forth the 
throbbing and rolling of the deathdrums, mingled 
with the high, broken staccato chatter of the 
Indian flutes. They head a procession of old 
women, each bearing on the head an offering to 
the smallpox goddess, Sitla Dewi, to placate 
her so that she may perhaps loose her hold on a 
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dear one dying in a little dark mud room. 

Low caste people these are, so “poverty-poor”’ 
that the only meat they ever see is carrion, dead 
from disease, or the leavings of others. Yet they 
carry as offerings rice, butter, cocoanuts, grain 
and silver coins. They are willing to plunge into 
lifelong debt if only their dear one may not have 
to face the fearful unknown, being reborn in the 
body of a snake, monkey, scorpion or bug. 

Did I say all carry gifts? One does not; the old 
mother of the sick man carries nothing. Weeping 
and wailing she stumbles along, and each twenty 
paces or so she falls flat down on her stomach in 
the mud and manure of the filthy road (no side- 
walks here!) and beating her dishevelled gray 
head into the dirt calls wildly upon the name of 
the goddess. Over and over she repeats this, all 
the way to the shrine of the goddess on the other 
side of the town! 

And the band, hired for the occasion, chirps 
and pounds wildly away, giving the goddess good 
measure, to please her and incline her heart to 
spare this mother’s son. There is need for black 
fear, for in this one province this one week, one 
thousand have been reported dead from smallpox 
alone — and many are never reported. 

When I slipped out to bed last night under the 
stars, where one may best hope for a breath of 
air in this heat of India’s hot season, I was 
startled for a moment; for just the other side of 
our low compound wall there were dark figures 
and sounds of thudding and digging. And I 
realized that men were making ready a grave — 
for usually Mohammedans bury while Hindus 
burn their dead. The flickering little oil lantern 
shone on the shrouded corpse lying, waiting. 

It must have been all of eleven o’clock, but in 
this land burial must be immediate because of the 
terrible heat. The grave is sometimes dug even 
before death, and breath no sooner leaves the 
body than it is hastily prepared and buried. 

One more is gone, trusting in a lie, looking to 
the false prophet, Mohammed, for salvation. 
Had he ever heard of the Saviour? Did you ever 
give him a chance to hear? He has passed beyond 
your help now. 

Last year I wrote about a dear girl who 
was baptized in our midst. She has held 
out faithfully for Christ, not giving in to 
the demands of her family and friends, 
though she has been ostracized and 
slandered and abused. Her mother has 
been able to protect her from bodily harm 
but even she has often been most unkind 
in her words. Lately the girl has been 
very ill, and it seems that in her illness 
and weakness she surrendered to their 
constant battering in one point — that of 
marriage. She had said right along that 
she would marry no one but a Christian, 
but lately her mother told me, with much 
glee, that her daughter had said she would 
marry a Mohammedan if he would promise 
to let her continue to be a Christian. 

Of course I was greatly distressed when 
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I heard that, for no Mohammedan would 
worry about keeping his word to a woman, 
much less to a Christian woman! A 
Mohammedan’s chief aim in life is to win 
converts to his faith; and if he could win a 
former Mohammedan back to the faith it 
would be a still greater victory. But the 
girl had been told such wonderful things 
about “‘broad-minded Mohammedans”’ 
that she, in her weakness, was about 
convinced. 

I was out of the city for about ten days 
this month and immediately on my return 
I sent over to ask if I might call that day. 
The answer came back that the Begum 
Sahiba and her mother had gone to a 
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relative in another city. We do not know 
how it is with her, if she is being married 
there, or what. All we can do is to pray 
and trust the Lord to fulfill his promise to 
her and us that he will watch day and 
night the vine of his planting. If she has 
been forced into a marriage, may her 
witness in that place be so bright and so 
true to her Saviour that she may win 
many souls to him there! 

There does seem to be a new longing in 
hearts these days — we notice it in the 
villages, in the zenanas and among the 
missionaries —for a closer walk with 
God, for more holy living, for more of 
Jesus Christ himself. 


soe 


The Midyear Meeting at Evanston 


Tue old order changed and that which 
was first called May Meeting, then be- 
came Midyear Meeting but met in May 
when the working year was practically 
over, this year met in March, really the 
middle of our Society’s year. The neces- 
sity for making plans for the coming year 
early enough to get supplies ready for 
summer schools in June was the deciding 
factor in choosing the early date. The 
arrangement seemed to be generally sat- 
isfactory. 

The Orrington Hotel at Evanston, II1., 
proved so central and delightful a meeting 
place in 1934 that it was again chosen. 
This year’s arrangements were equally 
satisfactory and a wish was more than 
once expressed that the Orrington might 
become the permanent home of our mid- 
year meeting — with the exception, of 
courses of General Conference year. 

All the general officers and members of 
the Foreign and Home Departments were 
present, with the exception of Miss Juliet 
Knox, who was kept at home by illness. 
Miss Florence Hooper and Mrs. J. C. 
Shover, detained by health and family 
reasons, were in attendance during the 
last days of the meeting. 

Midyear is essentially an unreportable 
meeting. It is mostly concerned with 
checking up the year’s work and discuss- 
ing the best ways of carrying on for the 


remaining months. The Home Depart- 
ment, in sub-committees and then as a 
whole, formulates Forward Movement 
plans for the next year, which may not 
yet be divulged. 

Branch midyear meetings had not yet 
been held and reports from the mission 
field could show the work of only a few 
months, but all gave indications of en- 
couragement and no sign of letting go. 
Hearts were thrilled with the dauntless 
spirit of the women of the Middle West. 
Drought and parching heat last summer, 
dust storms in the early spring which 
carried tons of top soil from the farms — 
these might have been considered excuse 
enough for a letting down in the work. 
But not so! God’s work will be carried on, 
though Nature seems to have arrayed her 
forces against it. 

The noontide hours of devotion were 
high spots, when members of the faculty 
of Garrett Biblical Institute and others 
gave messages of inspiration. On one 
evening a beautiful service of song and 
pictures, prepared and rendered by Dr. 
Frank M. McKibben and his talented 
wife (our superintendent of junior work), 
brought memories of the life of Christ, 
most fitting in the Lenten season. 


There were no formal public meetings —_ 
but two visitors who were gladly heard 
were Miss McNair, president of Kinnaird _ 
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College at Lahore, India, and Dr. Lucy 
Wang, president of Hwa Nan College, 
TFoochow, China. Others who spoke to in- 
terested audiences were Mrs. H. M. 
LeSourd, who told of her college visitation 
trip to the Pacific Coast, and Mrs. Frank 
EK. Baker and Mrs. C. C. Peale, recently 
returned from a trip to the Philippines, 
Malaya, Sumatra, China, Korea and 
Japan. These two gave intimate glimpses 
of the field which intensified “the tie that 
binds. ”’ 

Greatly appreciated courtesies were the 
luncheon tendered by Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, with which the Chicago Training 
School is now united, and the invitation 
to lunch at First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Not many actions of great import come 
before midyear meeting, but there were 
some this year whose effects will be far 
reaching. For instance: 

The Society has accepted membership 
in the Missionary Education Movement, 
with Mrs. Shover and Mrs. McKibben as 
our representatives. 

A regular public program meeting of 
General Executive will be held in 1936, 
within the borders of Northwestern 
Branch. 

The General Executive of 1935, as has 
already been stated, will meet in St. 
Louis at the time for the meeting of Des 
Moines Branch, on October 17. 

The young people’s Thank-Offering for 
1936 will go to Foochow Union Hospital 
and that of the juniors to the passage and 
outfit of new missionaries. 

A chapel is to be erected on the com- 
pound of the hospital at Kolar, India, as 
a memorial to Dr. Margaret D. Lewis. 
This will be done without expense to the 
Society. 

Three missionaries are to be sent to 
Malaya, all expense of salary and travel 
being met on the field. 

Miss Juliet Knox was appointed our 
representative on the commission which 
was to visit North Africa in April. 

_ Greetings were sent to Ewha College, 
Seoul, on March 28, its commencement 
day, celebrated in the new buildings. 

All our schools in Mexico, with the ex- 
ception of the industrial school, will be 
closed at the end of the current school 
year, because of government restrictions. 
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It is hoped that for the present our build- 
ings will be used for hostels, social service 
work or such types of education as do not 
require government recognition. 

A plan concerning the future of Hwa 
Nan College was recommended to the 
Board of Trustees on the field. Some of 
its provisions were that Hwa Nan con- 
tinue to retain its separate identity, grant- 
ing its own diplomas and degrees to its 
graduates; that Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity discontinue its women’s depart- 
ment and turn over to Hwa Nan its dor- 
mitory for women and other buildings to 
be agreed upon; that additional land be 
purchased adjoining that of Fukien, to 
provide a separate campus for Hwa Nan; 
that the collegiate part of Hwa Nan be 
moved to the new site, leaving the present 
Hwa Nan campus to be used as a high 
grade middle school for girls; that mem- 
bers of the two faculties be available for 
teaching students of both colleges; and 
that as far as practicable the library, lab- 
oratories and classrooms be used by all 
the students. 

But the best has been saved for the last. 
The great thrill of the whole meeting 
came in the decision to authorize the send- 
ing out of twelve new missionaries. Owing 
to the fact that practically no new mis- 
sionaries have been sent for several years, 
our force on the field has become so de- 
pleted that this action has become neces- 
sary. 

These new missionaries are to be as- 
signed as follows: one each to Japan, 
Africa, South America and the Philippine 
Islands; four each to China and India. 
Their salaries will be provided through 
some special plans by gifts to a common 
fund. A missionary will be assigned to 
each Branch, even though some Branches 
may not be able to assume her entire 
support. 

Some of the most interesting periods of 
midyear are always the meetings of the 
two departments as a unit. There the 
corresponding and home base secretaries 
give their reports, as do also the special 
secretaries, editors and publisher. To the 
midyear meeting the corresponding secre- 
taries bring written reports'from their 
official fields. It is from these reports that 
the following are gleaned at random. 

(Continued on page 231) 
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THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH 


There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope. Though clouds environ ’round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put off the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith. Where’er thy barque is driven — 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth — 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, like a circling sun, 


Thy charities on all. 
—Schiller, 


The Missionary Medical College for Women, 

Vellore, India 
A campaign to raise money for the Mis- 
sionary Medical College at Vellore, India, 
one of the union colleges in which our 
Society is interested, has been carried on 
during the late winter and early spring. 
During those weeks, Dr. Ida Scudder and 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody have traveled far 
and wide in our country and Canada. The 
campaign closed on May 2 with a dinner 
in honor of Dr. Scudder, given in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building at Bos- 
ton. 

It is always a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion to listen to this representative of the 
“Scudder Dynasty.” Fourteen Scudder 
doctors have given a total of four centuries 
of service to India, and the aggregate of 
missionary service along all lines given by 
members of the Scudder family is fourteen 
hundred years. 

The medical college at Vellore, South 
India, of which Dr. Ida Scudder is presi- 
dent, was opened in 1918 and has sent out 


one hundred forty-six graduates. It now . 


has one hundred five students, taking the 
work in English, since they represent 
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seven different languages. The beautiful 
new buildings are adequate to the need 
but the government insists upon a larger 
staff of instructors. 

One of the lines of work carried on by 
staff and students is what Dr. Scudder 
calls ‘‘roadsides.’’ This began by the doc- 
tor’s driving along one road which goes 
straight out from Vellore for twenty-five 
miles, and notifying the people along the 
way that if any were ill and needed medi- 
cine they should come to the roadside a 
week later, bringing bottles. She said that 
they came — and ‘“‘twenty-five miles of 
bottles”? greeted the hospital car. 

That service has been extended so that 
now four roadsides are visited every week 
by the traveling dispensary. There were 
five, but the depression has necessitated 
giving up one of them. There are a 
million lepers in India and the number is 
increasing. One thousand have been 
treated in one week in this roadside 
work. 

As to the grade of work being done in 
the college, examination results speak for 
themselves. When the school was opened, 
the surgeon-general reminded Dr. Seud- 
der that the few girls who had studied in 
medical colleges with men had not done 
very well and, as the time for final exami- 
nations approached, he warned her again. 
She must be prepared for every one of her 
girls to fail. But when the girls from this 
one college appeared for examination with 
the men from seven colleges, every girl 
passed. And what is more, a girl took the 
coveted gold medal from all the men! 


Next Year’s Textbook 

“The king is dead. Long live the king!” 
This familiar quotation comes to mind 
every spring as auxiliary program com- 
mittees are carrying out the program sug- 
gestions for the current year, and litera- 
ture committee, editors and publisher 
are looking ahead and planning for the 
year to come. In the auxiliary this spring 
we are presenting programs on Japan and 
regretting that we are nearing the end of 
the study of that country. At our desks 
we are working on South America and 
growing eager to start on that fascinating 
study. 


“Women Under the Southern Cross” 33 
is the name of next year’s textbook. Itis 
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written by Margaret Ross Miller whose 
life, as the wife of Bishop George A. 
Miller, has taken her under the Southern 
Cross, for she lives in South America. 

Of the book, Mrs. Frederick G. Platt, 
editor for the Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions, says 
that Mrs. Miller has accomplished an 
almost impossible task. In one short vol- 
ume she has introduced us to these women 
of “Yesterday and Today” and showed 
us how they are “Facing Tomorrow.” She 
has described what ‘Evangelical Educa- 
tion” is attempting and accomplishing, 
and how “Evangelical Women Organize” 
for their great tasks. In a chapter of 
pathos and charm she gives us glimpses of 
the “Daughters of Drudgery’’— the In- 
dian women of South America. And then 
she encourages us with the forward look of 
“Daybreak and Destiny.” 

The reason for the quoted words will be 
understood when the book is read. A 
more complete review of the book will be 
given in a later issue of the FRIEND. 
“Women Under the Southern Cross’’ is 
now on sale at depots of supplies. A paper- 
bound book costs fifty cents and one in 
cloth binding one dollar. 


The Missionary Review of the World 

For a general survey of the mission field 
and an understanding of mission work as 
a whole, something more than a denomi- 
national magazine is needed. We depend 
on our church papers to give us informa- 
tion and appeal as to our own Methodist 
work, and that we must have. But to be 
truly world-minded we must know what is 
being done the world around and by all 
organizations. 

There is now only one general evangeli- 
cal missionary monthly published in 
America — the Missionary Review of the 
World. That gives to its readers articles 
which it would be very difficult for any 
denominational magazine to secure. Mis- 
sionaries ask for it, for the sake of its 
general articles and news. 

“Topies of the Time” and the pages 
especially helpful for women’s organiza- 
tions are invaluable. 

The Missionary Review of the World is 
published at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and the price is twenty-five cents a copy 
or $2.50 a year. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


— 


JULY 
Montgomery, Urdell, India; Trimble, Lydia 
A., China. 
Betz, Blanche, Mezico. 
Curtice, Lois K., Japan; Wysner, Glora M., 
Africa. 
Nelson, Eva I., Malaya. 
Bacon, Nettie A., India; Lawrence, Birdice 
E. and Powell, Alice M., China. 
9 Cornelison, Bernice M., South America; 
Wolcott, Jessie L., China. 

10 Banning, Elsie N., Korea. 

12 Ruppel, Leona E., India. 

13 Argus, Florence and Crawford, Janette H., 
India; Abel, Edith F., China. 

15 Elliott, Bernice E., India; Gerrish, Ella M., 
Japan; Jaquet, Myra A., China. 

17 Corbett, Evelyn D., South America; Shiveley, 
Mirtha E., Malaya; Whitmer, Harriet M., 
China. 

18 Staubli, Frieda, China. 

19 Morgan, Margaret. India. 

20 Bricker, Mary E. and Leavitt, Ollie, India; 
MeQuie, Ada E., Korea. 

21 Matthew, Helen, India. 

22 Allen, Mabel E., China. 

25 Paine, Mildred A., Japan. 

26 Johnson, Frances E., India; Proctor, Orvia 
A. and Witham, Lois E., China. 

27 Hanks, E. Gertrude, South America; Nelson, 
Ada M., India; Scovill, Ila M., Africa. 

28 Overman, L. Belle, Korea. 

30 Atkins, Ruth E. J., Philippines. 

(Addresses given in the May FrrmND) 
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Soe 
Personal Mention 


The furlough of Miss Mary F. Carpen- 
ter, one of the secretaries of education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Southern Asia, left a vacancy in a very 
important work. Bishop Chitambar has 
assigned Miss FE. Lahuna Clinton as part- 
time secretary during Miss Carpenter’s 
absence, and she will give as much atten- 
tion as possible to the general educational 
work in addition to her duties in the Jub- 
bulpore girls high school. 


Miss Dorcas Hall of Khandwa, India, 
was called to America for family reasons 
in the early spring. Until some one goes to 
the field from this country, Miss Josephine 
Liers will take over Miss Hall’s duties in 
addition to her own. 


Through a clerical error, Miss Laura 
Austin’s address was given as Woodbine, 
Oregon, instead of Woodburn. That, how- 
ever, was a temporary address; her perma- 
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nent one while on furlough is 5829 8.E. 
Salmon Street, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Lulie P. Hooper, home base secre- 
tary of Baltimore Branch, sailed for 
Korea on April 27, to attend the dedica- 
tion of the new Ewha College at Seoul, 
Korea. 

Miss Elsie M. Shepherd is stationed at 
Pachuca. Her address is Apdo. 26, 
Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 

Miss Leila Dingle’s home address is 
1325 East 63d Street, Seattle, Washing- 


ton. 
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The Temple of the Thousand 
Buddhas 


(Continued from page 217) 


towers a hundred feet from the center of 
the highest terrace. All the Buddhas, 
the four hundred and thirty-six on the 
lower galleries which face outwards and 
the seventy-two on the upper terraces, 
are alike and may be differentiated only 
by the mudras, or positions of the hands. 
The figures are finished in detail, all but 
the great central image at the top. It is 
as if the master mind of the priest- 
architect, mounting up, up, up to a 
frenzy of religious devotion, could find no 
suitable form with which to depict a soul 
that has seen the Great Light — and so 
he left the image unfinished. 

There are no inscriptions on the stone 
walls, no dates anywhere to tell when the 
temple was completed. History relates 
that in the third century before Christ 
missionaries carried Buddhism from Cey- 
lon to many countries and that the ruler, 
Azoka, had the relics from seven or eight 
tombs in India taken up and placed in 
eighty-four thousand urns which were 
carried to all parts of the Buddhist world. 
It may be that one of the sacred caskets 
lies beneath the massive, central dagoba. 

The night was far spent when we stood 
on the highest terrace and looked down 
upon the quiet villages below. In the 
shadow of the magnificent temple the 
people for whom it had been built lay 
asleep, unmindful of the thousand Bud- 
dhas carved in stone, ignorant of the his- 
tory of the famous structure, their lives 
unaffected by the teachings of the En- 
lightened One. 
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The age-old stars that had looked down 
upon the Buddha as he sat so motionless 
the long night through under the bo-tree, 
the stars that had seen the masons at 
work and the worshippers at prayer, knew 
when and by whom the temple had been 
built, but they went on their silent way 
and told us naught of what they knew. 


Soe 


Happenings Here and There 


According to recent tests, quinine has 
taken second place in treatment of ma- 
laria, atabrine having been found to be 
many times more effective. 

Science, by discovering synthetic 
processes for producing goods formerly 
obtainable from natural sources, is slowly 
cutting down the advantages of some 
countries. For instance, Japan has held 
the monopoly of the camphor trade be- 
cause of the forests of camphor trees in 
Formosa. But now chemists have found 
that by combining turpentine with other 
substances they can make synthetic 
camphor. 
New Jersey can produce 1,500,000 pounds 
of this substance every year and there are 
other such plants in Europe. 

Stories continue to crop up concerning 
the raising of wheat from grains found in 
ancient Egyptian tombs. Authoritative 
statements from the British Museum now 
agree with Egyptologists and botanists 
that it is impossible for such grains to 
sprout. We apologize for the stories we 
have printed and will in future pass by, 
without notice, all such claims. 

The paper on which our government 
prints our money will, by actual test, fold 
more than five thousand times without 
cracking or breaking. 

Modern methods of transportation 
have shortened the time of the Hindu 
pilgrimage to Badrinath from six or eight 
weeks to ten days. Badrinath, the source 
of the holy Ganges, is ten thousand feet 
up in the clouds. It is a hard climb, but 
now the pilgrim who has enough money 
can take a plane from Hardwar, in the 
United Provinces, to Hauchwar, and then 
climb the rest of the distance. Doubtless 
he gains just as much merit at a lessened 
sacrifice of time and strength. 

(Continued on page 229) 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Our Stewardship to Educate 


Ir you knew nothing of the need for the 
gospel, would you spend your money to 
send missionaries? 

If you did not experience the joy result- 
ing from this blessed service, would you be 
eager to work for the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society? 

If you had never heard or read of the 
work our nationals are doing, would you 
be sufficiently grateful to sacrifice with a 
great Thank-Offering? 

If you had no horizon beyond your own 
local church, would you lovingly send your 
means to the Orient? 

Because we know it is our stewardship 
to teach others: 


That souls are perishing for a Savior. 

That lives are growing petty for lack of a 
service. 

That our nationals, the fruits of our missions 
schools, are magnificently carrying on. 

That the world is our parish, and love to God 
demands service to all mankind. 


Our greatest assets are the young people 
and the children who are learning to serve 
and to extend Christ’s kingdom. These 
must be given every educational advan- 
tage within our power. 

Many of the members of our auxiliaries 
are club women, and as such are familiar 
with the amount of effort required to pro- 
duce good programs. With this knowledge 
plus consecration, it ought to be easy to 
devote time — yes, a lot of time — to the 
preparation of worthwhile programs for 
our missionary societies; and with such 
programs there would be little question 
about keeping our membership. 

At one auxiliary meeting, the walls of a 
large room were decorated with Japanese 
prints and posters illustrating the study 
of the year; lovely women were dressed in 
rich Japanese costumes; solos of Japanese 
facts and stories were sung. A splendid 
speaker told of the political ambitions of 
the Japanese people, and explained the 
need for Christian trade exchanges. These 
ladies served tea from lovely Japanese 
cups; and then — best of all — the chil- 
dren came, trooping from school to enjoy 


their King’s Herald meeting in the same 
place with the same surroundings. All the 
dainty and queer Japanese trophies were 
explained to them; they were allowed to 
ask questions and to handle the brass and 
lacquer to their hearts’ content; they, too, 
were served cambric tea in Japanese cups 
— and then they had their simple lesson. 

In response to a request for an explana- 
tion this letter came: ‘‘ Until this year our 
junior groups for mission study have been 
entirely separate from our auxiliary. The 
children met on a day when the auxiliary 
members were not at the church; hence 
the mothers and others of the auxiliary 
knew little of the children’s work. This 
year we have instituted a plan which ap- 
peals to us for several reasons. The chil- 
dren’s groups (two of them) meet on the 
same day as the auxiliary, immediately at 
the close of the auxiliary program, and 
most of the mothers remain through the 
children’s program. The teachers for the 
children have been to the auxiliary meet- 
ing and have received inspiration from it 
which aids them with the children. It is 
little additional effort to serve the children, 
when they come from school, with cookies 
or suitable refreshments. 

“Our principle in planning the work for 
these groups is a pedagogical one; to have 
the groups connected, to grade the study, 
to promote the children as they advance in 
school and to have two teachers for each 
group, each of whom does special work. 
One helps with the music and the other 
with the lesson proper. 

“We are planning for an exhibit, when 
all the mothers as well as the missionary 
friends will be invited. The program will 
be a résumé of the year’s work in each 
group, and the display will be samples of 
work done by the children. In this way 
there will be a better understanding of 
missionary education. ”’ 


Suggested Prayers for June. For the 
Field: The Joint Commission of Board and 
Society now studying the future policy in 
North Africa. 

For the Home Base: For all Children’s 
Workers. 
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Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Leadership Training 

Is there a Summer School of Missions 
near you? It will be well worth your time 
and expense to attend. The contact with 
officers and missionaries will widen your 
vision of the world task and the splendid 
folk who are working at it. 

One of our fine Standard Bearer girls 
was influenced to attend questionable 
places of amusement. Her friend talked 
seriously with her about it, and she prom- 
ised to go to a summer school. There she 
got a vision of the many interesting activi- 
ties church work of all kinds offered. She 
is now so happy that those other amuse- 
ments have no attraction. Moreover, she 
is a joy to her community for she is help- 
ing other young people to find the fun in 
Christian service. 

If you live too far from an established 
summer school, can you not plan a week- 
end group meeting or a camp for some of 
the other Standard Bearer societies in 
your county? Your district counselor and 
conference and Branch superintendents 
would be very glad to help you think 
through the plans for such a time of study 
and fellowship, fun and recreation. 


News from Our Members 

Young Women’s Society, Belmont Heights 
Church, Long Beach, California: — We did 
not want to check the first goal, “Growth 
in Spiritual Living,” without some basis 
for our decision. A list of questions was 
handed out, and we believe the girls an- 
swered the questions truthfully. 

Our international secretary wrote a 
letter of thanks to Kwassui College for 
the Japanese prints and asked for the 
names of some girls who would be inter- 
ested in writing letters to some of our 
members. They sent us the names of nine 
girls. This secretary also took the Mis- 
sionary Worker’s Training Course. 

We have gained four new members, 
making a total of seventeen active mem- 
bers. Average attendance last quarter 
was twenty-two, including our guests. 

Our Easter morning breakfast was one 
of the largest events of the year. This was 
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held at the church, with an attendance of 
one hundred young men and women. Not 
a money-making affair, although we did 
make a little profit on the breakfast. 

Five public meetings were held. Our 
first was. the installation of new officers, 
held at the church. At our second, Robert 
Dunbar spoke. Our international secre- 
tary had charge of the third, which was our 
peace program. Seventy-two attended 
the pot luck dinner, to which the young 
men of the church and the Standard 
Bearer organization were invited. At this 
meeting we took up our penny collection 
for the international department. Our 
fourth public meeting was our Easter 
morning breakfast. F7fth, our silver tea. 

During the first quarter, thirteen paid 
their dues. We encouraged this by having 
a slumber party for those paying one-half 
or all their dues by this time. For those 
who paid their dues in full a Retreat was 
held June 1-3, at Santa Anita Canyon. 

Our society is known mostly by the 
name ‘‘ Maethaetes Club’’ — derived from 
a Greek word meaning ‘“‘girl disciple.” 
Our members are doing their best to live 
up to the meaning of this word. 

ONALEE Repp, President. 


* * * 


Dear Friends: — When I came back to 
school, I greeted Miss Holmes and heard 
her say you are wanting some Chinese girl 
to write to you, and tell you something 
about the Sunday school. So I am very 
glad to write to you, but I am very poor 
in English. If you knew Chinese words I 
believe I should write a long letter to you 
about it. Now I must have some helper, 
so I can write this letter. 

There are about seven groups of stu- 
dents to go to the different villages. At 
each, one group of about seven girls with 
one girl as leader, and a teacher, go to hold 
classes. Also they have a secretary to — 
write the children’s names, and every 
week she must count the children and give © 
them a mark. But we divide the seven 
groups in two ways. There are three — 
groups to go to the city at three different _ 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


What Do American Students Want? 


Flowing under the surface of campus 
life, underneath the dates and activities, 
the classrooms, laboratories and libraries, 
there moves a stream of psychological 
desires. ... 

The deep desires of American students 
are too little understood as the dynamic 
factors in university life, yet ultimately 
they shape its course more effectively 
than administrative regulations, cur- 
ricular requirements or the passing winds 
of student opinion that ripple the surface. 
What do American students actually 
want? That is, in the end, the most im- 
portant question upon every American 
campus. Building, endowments, adminis- 
tration, courses, athletics, activity pro- 
visions — all are ultimately dependent 
upon basic student desires. 

What do American students actually 
want? It is a question that has been 
asked of many student groups, east and 
west. Their answers vary, and many 
different classifications are possible, but 
finally they seem to come down to these 
fifteen major wants: 

(1) The desire for action, self-expres- 
sion. (2) The desire to have new experi- 
ence, to discover new facts and values. 
(3) The desire for personal approval, 
recognition, to make good, to win a place 
among one’s fellows, to have status and 
social security. (4) The desire for recrea- 
tion, amusement, play. (5) The desire 
for independence, for liberation from 
parental and other forms of domination. 
(6) The desire for friends, for personal 
relationships with the same sex. (7) The 
desire for a mate from among friends of 
the opposite sex, and a home. (8) The 
desire to find the right vocation for the 
sake of fundamental self-expression and 
for economic security. (9) The desire to 
lead, to control others. (10) The desire 
for training in skills and the acquisition 
of knowledge useful in a productive voca- 
tion, for creative work. (11) The desire 
for culture, for wide contacts with 
people, books, art, music, drama, and the 


like. (12) The desire for rightness, to 
live soundly, in keeping with known 
principles which one accepts as his own, 
and to discover new ones. (13) The 
desire to share in the relief of human suf- 
fering, in the achievement of social 
justice, a better social order. (14) The 
desire to be at home in the universe, to 
be in harmony with its fundamental laws 
and forces, to appreciate and appro- 
priate its most meaningful values. (15) 
The desire to achieve a synthesis of all 
one’s own chief desires in well integrated 
activity, to be a living unified person. 

If these desires and others like them 
are powerful forces flowing through our 
common life—shaping the academic 
structure, buoying and sometimes even 
rocking the boat, they constitute one of 
the most important subjects of study in 
the American college and university to- 
day. Why not, therefore, a widespread 
study of the psychological approaches to 
student experience? How are these basic 
desires being expressed? How can they 
be more fully released? How can they 
be brought to their fullest high type ex- 
pression upon the American campus and 
afterward. That I suggest is a worth- 
while quest... . 

How may these desires be cleansed 
and released in limpid and powerful cur- 
rents, ocean bent? This is the main 
business of all dynamic education and 
especially of all education that is genu- 
inely religious. ... 

Resources now available, to mention 
only a few, are: the relatively new knowl- 
edge of dynamic psychology and soci- 
ology; great biographies; great fiction; all 


-the literature of religious aspiration and 


devotion. The Bible is full of fresh mean- 
ings for those who study it as resource 
material for this quest.... Why not 
study the teachings of Jesus afresh to see 
if they actually bear out his words, “I 
come that they may have life and may 
have it abundantly?” 
— Richard Kdwards 
in “Far Horizons.” 
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WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Mote N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Many who read this column are doubt- 
less familiar with ‘“‘Women at Work,” 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Government Printing Office 
in 1934, which, after giving briefly the 
history of woman’s gradual change from 
work in the home to her place in business 
and industry, shows the amazing discrep- 
ancies between various groups, white and 
Negro, for example, in opportunity for 
employment and wages and working con- 
ditions when employed. The last chapter 
deals with ‘‘The Woman Worker under 
the N.R.A.,”? which showed what might 
be expected, or perhaps hoped for, under 
the new legislation, the codes (which, 
however, included only about half of the 
women workers) and Section 7 (a). 

This does not show what is happening 
today to many of the women and children 
who, failing to eke out a bare subsistence 
in the limited amount of home work they 
ean get (contrary to the codes of the 
N.R.A.) for which they receive a pitifully 
small wage, are forced to seek aid from 
the relief agencies. This means, of course, 
that employers who are facing difficult 
situations are paying wages so far below 
the existence level that their employees 
have to be helped by public relief, which 
comes out of the taxes paid by citizens, 
who are, thereby, subsidizing these busi- 
ness firms, in order that the manufac- 
turers may meet the demands of their 
customers for better value at lower costs. 
A vicious circle, is it not? And who is not 
involved in it today? For example, take 
the inexpensive dresses which so many are 
forced to buy these days. The customer 
wants something attractive with hand- 
work on it, or a hand-knitted beret, rather 
than a machine-made one, even in the 
dime store. Is it a bargain? 

“Social Action”’ in its first issue quotes 
from the House Committee hearings on 
the Lundeen Social Insurance Bill: “Many 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 
2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


“The World Moves Forward’’ 


Any successful worker with children in 
the realm of religion has two facts in 
mind which motivate her activities. One 
is that children in order to live happy, 
well adjusted lives must be guided by 
those whose knowledge and experience 
has equipped them for guidance. The 
other motivating fact is that the world 
does “move forward on the feet of little 
children.” 

Following the report of the general 
secretary of junior work at the midyear 
meeting one of the women said, “The 
results of work with children are hard to 
measure and many of the most important 
achievements are intangible. Mothers 
know that this is so, and surely children’s 
workers know it. For this reason a report 
of numbers gained or lost or of an increase 
or decrease in giving may not paint an 
adequate picture. While the simple mid- 
year postal reports should help us all to 
evaluate our work and strive for more 
efficiency we should remember the ‘‘plus” 
element which cannot be measured but 
which is none the less important. 

We need to increase the membership 
and giving of our bands and circles but 
our efforts should not stop there. We 
cannot hope to maintain large and gen- 
erous organizations unless our efforts are 
directed toward making our programs 
effective in developing missionary-minded 
boys and girls. 

The leader who is constantly fretting 
over attempts to follow too closely the 
directions of officers away from her local 
situation has missed the value of this vast 
and marvellous organization. It is of 
course very true that certain organiza- 
tional plans must be administered from 
a central office and local leaders will be 
loyal to their general plans. She needs 


also to understand that national and — 
Branch leaders offer many suggested pro- — 


cedures for the guidance of the leaders. 
The wise junior superintendent will take 
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the suggestions and through a knowledge 
of the needs of the society as well as a 
knowledge of the needs of her own chil- 
dren will use them to develop a program 
which should be a real factor in the 
development of the Kingdom of God 
among them. 


Soe 


Wesleyan Service Guild 
(Continued from page 228) 


girls have left their home towns, because 
in most sections of the country there is no 
relief provision for single women,” and 
says that many women are “forced to do 
home work for as little as two to ten cents 
an hour.” 

Arthur E. Holt, in this same issue, says: 
“The time has come for us to realize as 
church people that the most exciting 
factor on the horizon is this question of 
social orders. ... For one hundred years 
we have been going out to try to do some- 
thing noble for other countries across the 
sea. Now great social orders are marching 
toward the United States.” 

Those who desire to keep in touch with 
one of the most forward-looking move- 
ments in the Protestant church today will 
do well to read regularly “Social Action”’ 
which is published twice a month by the 
Council for Social Action. Order from 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at 
one dollar per year. 


DSoee 


Young People 
(Continued from page 226) 


places, and four groups to go outside the 
city, also to four different villages. 

I go to Ma-Ga-Liang to help them, 
which is about five li from the city. We 
are very happy each time. In that village 
there are many children who never have 
studied because they have no school, so 
how can they learn? Each time we have 
more than thirty children in the meeting. 
First, we teach them to sing hymns, then 
teach them how to pray to God, then tell 
them stories, and ask each child to re- 
member what we told him. Sometimes 
we give them some words, and show them 
how to read and write them. Sometimes 
we teach them to draw some simple pic- 
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ture; however they are very glad to prac- 
tice anything. 

When Christmas week comes, all chil- 
dren must come to my school, and bring 
their handwork which they have done in 
class during the year, and each class has a 
part in the program. There are about 
three hundred children at that time, so 
we give them some presents. They are so 
happy and enjoy it. 

In the summer time, when every stu- 
dent goes home, she has the Sunday school 
in her own village, repeating in methods 
that which the school has given her to 
practice. 

I will say good-bye. Now I hope God 
will take care of all His children. 

Yours sincerely, 
Patricia Lor, Hing Girls School, 
Kutien, Foochow, China. 


Soe 


Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 224) 


Ice cream threatens to become a strong 
competitor of the traditional rum in the 
British navy. Installation of ice-cream- 
making machinery in some of the cruisers 
is only awaiting approval of the ad- 
miralty. ‘Then,’ says an observer, “‘the 
old chantey will be amended to read 

‘Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest. 
Yo ho for a strawberry and vanilla!’ ”’ 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s statistical bureau says that an in- 
dication of improved economic conditions 
is indicated by the increasing number of 
marriages. They say, ‘‘A sizeable propor- 
tion of the two million young men and 
women who postponed marriage during 
the difficult days of the depression are 
plucking up courage and getting married, 
as young people should.” 

Long before vitamins were discovered, 
Scandinavian people were extracting the 
oil from cod livers and giving it to their 
families. And fishers who sailed far above 
the Arctic Circle never lost an opportunity 
to feast on the fresh fish livers from their 
catch. Thus they obtained a supply of 
Vitamin D to help them through the long 
dark winters. The oil in the cod livers is 
also rich in Vitamin A, which probably 
made up for the scarcity of green, leafy 
vegetables. 


From the Burma Mission Herald 


Tuer Movrep a MovunrTain 


Rev. H. J. Harwood writes:—In Dalla our 
Methodist folk are a group of very poor Tamil 
coolies. Their income is precarious and rated at 
just a few annas a day. Their homes are shabby 
huts. They have developed a genuine religious 
life and experience and their sense of devotion is 
manifest in their church services which are at- 
tended by a hundred or so men, women and 
children. 

A little to one side of the village stands a tiny 
group of buildings. The largest is the combined 
church and school building. Beside it are the 
very plain little houses of the pastor and the 
school teacher. These stand on posts which ele- 
vate them above the swampy bog which prevails 
during the rainy season. Two or three small 
green trees in front of the larger building add a 
spot of verdure which appears nowhere else in 
the vicinity. 

For years these buildings have become more 
and more dilapidated. The corrugated iron roof 
of the large building showed altogether too many 
spots of daylight and admitted rain water all too 
easily. The thatch roofs of the dwellings also 
called for change. There was no money in the 
mission treasury to undertake the repairs, so 
something must be done by the people them- 
selves. The big building needed to be totally 
wrecked and rebuilt with a good deal of new 
material in addition to what could be salvaged. 
The congregation had saved eighty rupees for 
such work but the job, properly done, would take 
over four hundred. 

Dalla lives by harbor industries and near the 
village are a few acres of ground usually occupied 
by mountainous piles of coal to supply steamers. 
A Mohammedan coal contractor gave the Chris- 
tian men a job unloading from the barges and 
piling up five hundred tons of coal. It was car- 
ried in head baskets by those sweating, coal-dust- 
sprinkled parishioners, shirtless as Mahatma 
Gandhi and barelegged as bathing beach vaca- 
tioners. The net income for that job was two 
hundred forty rupees. Then that Mohammedan 
contractor assisted in temple building by furnish- 
ing eighty beautiful, shiny new sheets of corru- 
gated iron, worth one hundred twenty rupees, to 
make a watertight roof that should be good for 
many years. 

In the ensuing days the old building went down 
and up again and a fine Sunday in June found all 
prepared for the dedication. There was much 
display of garish paper festoonery, throbbing of 
drums, garlanding of distinguished visitors, three 
ministers on the platform, the friendly Moham- 
medan seated in an armchair at the front of the 
room, the floor space completely occupied by a 
packed house of men, women and children. It 
was a great day for Dalla. 
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The people enjoyed it to the utmost because 
they could look at the fine, rebuilt structure and 
then look out toward the coal pile where they 
had earned the money and realize that in their 
humble way they had literally moved a mountain 
to do this thing. 

There can be no finer outcome to the use of — 
money from America in missionary work than 
this, that in the end even the poorest of these 
churches which received needed assistance in 
their beginning years may finally take root and 
grow and do things in their own strength. 


Curistians ARE DIFFERENT 
Marie Power Spear writes:— Our tent was 


‘pitched on the bank of the Sittang River in the 


shade of some trees near the homes of some of our 
Christian people. It was a Sunday morning late 
in March; and a breeze from the river made 
what would otherwise have been a hot morning 
a delightfully pleasant one. 

As I was sitting in the tent alone before going 
to the morning church service I was surprised to 
see carts of paddy arriving. The paddy was 
dumped not far from where we were to have 
church. The people of this section are unusually. 
faithful in their observance of Sunday, so this 
sign of ordinary everyday activity was unusual. 

Inquiring into the matter I found that the 
people who brought the grain were not Christians. 
They were bringing it to this riverside spot to 
transfer it to sampans to carry it to market. 
They knew that this was a place where Christians 
lived; and they knew that they could pile the 
paddy here without danger of having it stolen. 
The Buddhist people call this group of Christian 
houses Yesuzu. Yesu means Jesus; and zu means 
quarter or locality. 

This incident I saw was only one of the kind. 
Country boats going along the river prefer tying 
up here for the night rather than going on farther; 
and belated boats press on even after dark to 
reach this spot where they can tie up with less 
likelihood of being robbed. This is known up and 
down the river as a safe spot. 

The travelling stranger visiting this place 
would see nothing unusual about it. One rejoices, 
though, to find on closer acquaintance that in 
spite of the manifest shortcomings of this group 
of people there is in their lives an influence that 
makes them noticeably different even in the eyes 
of their neighbors. 


SoctaL Service 1n ACTION ; 
Rev. C. E. Olmstead writes:— A proposition — 


was made that the educated women on the school ~ — 
staff in the village of Syriam, with others, takeup =” 


a program of infant welfare in sections of the vil- 
lage. So a committee was appointed to investi- __ 
gate conditions. For a week they went into homes _ 
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to find out how many babies and small children 
there were, how healthy they were, under what 
conditions the babies had come into the world, 
how they were cared for and fed afterwards, etc. 

The information gained was simply amazing. 
They had not dreamed there could be such funda- 
mental ignorance among mothers in a progressive 
town like Syriam. There was no longer any 
doubt about the contribution they were able to 
make to these mothers, untrained though they 
were in special health work. 

They chose two sections of the city upon which 
to concentrate, arranged for meetings on Sunday 
with mothers in these sections, and appointed 
certain representatives of their group to conduct 
demonstrations and talks on baby care and 
health. And the response among these non- 
Christian mothers stirs one’s imagination. They 
seemed to be hungry for some of the knowledge 
and skill they knew their educated sisters had, 
but religious and social barriers had made them 
fearful of asking for it. 


A Datny Vacation Scuoon 


Ma Thein May, a teacher in the Syriam High 
School, writes of how some Christian teachers got 
entrance to a Buddhist school in a village near 
Syriam:— There is a Buddhist Vernacular School 
in the village. So we went to see the two teachers 
of the school and begged them to let us help 
them. We knew that they were ready to refuse 
us so we explained to them our plan. At last 
they gave us permission to teach two hours a day. 

Only the children came on the first day and 
afterwards the young people and a few adults. 
Young children were taught paper folding and 
cutting. The bigger children were taught tacking 
and running. Girls were taught to stitch handker- 
chiefs and table cloths and to do simple em- 
broidery. Some girls brought their jackets and 
did some embroidery. 

Some made fans. Adults cut bamboos into 
small strips and the boys fixed them into frames 
for the fans. The young boys pasted the papers 
on the frames. 

The making of paper flowers drew everybody’s 
attention. Burmese girls are very fond of flowers 
of different kinds. Every girl tried to make one 
to wear in her hair. : 

We had the Daily Vacation School about one 
month. God, in answer to the earnest prayers of 
our Christians, enabled us to do a great deal for 
him in this short time. The teachers who were 
ready to refuse came to help us in the sewing. 
Some old people came to watch us work. 

So this coming year we hope and pray that 
God will be with those villagers and will reveal a 
better understanding of him out of the work we 
have done with them. . 

Besides teaching the different kinds of hand 
work, every morning just before the classes were 
divided we kept a short period for singing, when 
the children were taught some short choruses. 
They enjoyed them and we hope that they will 
ga on singing these Christian hymns in their 

earts. 


_A QunsTION OF GRAMMAR 


Hazel Winslow writes from Rangoon:— As in 
most schools we try to teach active and passive 
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voice in our grammar classes. When the girls 
say, ‘The children are obeyed by their parents,” 
I’ve been in the habit of saying, “That is wrong.” 
Grammatically speaking I’m beginning to won- 
der if it is. If you saw numerous incidents like 
the following, what would you say? 

On getting up one morning a small lad insisted 
that he be dressed quickly in his school suit of 
blue trousers and white shirt, and taken to school 
to be registered. When they approached me I 
looked him over and said, ‘The class is very full; 
he’s small; hadn’t he better wait another year?” 
The parents replied that had been their decision 
but not his and so here they were. 

Lest you fear that discipline is our greatest 
problem let me say that the authority of the 
teacher and the school is often respected above 
that of the parents and discipline is quite a simple 
matter. 


“WHERE SOUND THE CRIES OF RACE AND CLAN” 


Mabel Reid of Rangoon writes:— Our editor has 
asked me to state whether there is any missionary 
work connected with the English Girls’ High 
School. Here is my answer; the conclusion I leave 
to you. 

Today I took the enrolment lists and looked up 
the entries of nationalities and mother tongues. 
Just follow through this list covering the admis- 
sions of recent years and answer for yourselves 
the question put by the editor: Armenian, Anglo- 
Indian, Anglo-Burman, Anglo-Chinese, Araka- 
nese, Australian, American, Burman, British, 
Bengali, Chinese, Dutch Burger, German, Hindu, 
Italian, Indo-Burman, Irish, Japanese, Jews, 
Jains, Karen, Parsee, Punjabi, Persian, Scotch, 
Surti. Surely my feet have been placed at the 
cross roads ‘‘where the race of men go by.” 

Turning from nationalities and languages, 
notice the religions represented: Buddhist (Bur- 
mese, Chinese, Indian), Mohammedan (Indian, 
Chinese, Persian), Jewish, Jainist, Armenian 
Christian, Roman Catholic, Hindu, and the fol- 
lowing Protestant denominations — Anglican, 
Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation 
Army, Methodist. 

I have one ethics class in which I have three 
Burman Buddhists, three Chinese Buddhists, 
three Persian} Mohammedans, one Indian Mo- 
hammedan and one Irish Catholic. One week we 
presented the rules of right living from our several 
religions.*; How basically similar those moral de- 
mands are, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness.” As we discussed the various 
principles for right living we were drawn more 
closely together and were able to understand each 
other and our religions better. I, myself, was 
very conscious of my responsibility, that in teach- 
ing this class I, the Christian of the group, 
through my life must interpret fully the living 
Christ. 

Soe 
The Midyear Meeting 
(Continued from page 221) 
SoutH AMERICA 


Crandon Institute at Montevideo is making an 
increasingly valuable contribution to the com- 
munity each year, not only through its classroom 
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teaching but through its radio service which goes 
out from the department of home economies and 
reaches throughout Uruguay and Argentina. 
Miss Merryman of this department was com- 
mandeered during her summer vacation by 
Switft’s Packing Company of Montevideo to teach 
their workers proper methods of canning and 
preserving. 


AFRICA 


The hostel at Umtali offers a diversified social 
service program. There are church and Sunday 
school on Sunday, sewing and knitting classes on 
Monday, meeting on Tuesday for the Sunbeams 
— little Girl Guides from six to eleven years 
old—class meetings on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day for girls who have found employment 
through the hostel, and on Friday the Wayfarer 
group — Girl Guides of twelve years and up — 
and a visit to the hospital. 

A new line of work has been undertaken among 
a group of Indians who have settled near Inham- 
bane. They are Mohammedans and opposed to 
listening to Christian preaching, but health talks 
have proved acceptable and have met a great 
need. 

JAPAN 

In Tokyo, the largest city in all Asia, our work 
is going on successfully. The celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the girls’ school was held 
last November. A very important official attend- 
ing the anniversary said, ‘‘For the first time I 
understand the spirit of a Christian school.” 
Miss Sprowles wrote that it was worth the weari- 
ness to have such an understanding of their 
Christian undertaking. Through the hours of the 
celebration the letters in gold, ‘‘Christ, Way, 
Light, Truth”’ were speaking to the audience. 


At the social service center in Tokyo work is 
carried on in a nursery school, religious education 
for children of different ages, church service on 
Sunday for adults and English class for police- 
men, who expressed a, desire to learn so that they 
may “learn more about this religion which makes 
people not afraid at any time to meet whatever 
happens to them.” In addition to this there is a 
prayer service on Wednesday, entertaining guests 
from America and from other Japanese institu- 
tions who come to observe, interviews, friendly 
callers and time off for supper at Aoyama with 
the W.F.M.8.’ers. 

The Melton-Young Memorial Home in 
Nagasaki has the only Christian clinic in the city 
or the province. It ministers under the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Free Clinic and Medicine in the Name of 
Christ.”’ 

INDIA 


The Bengali boarding school at Pakur is coed- 
ucational through the middle school — the only 
one of this kind in the conference. There are one 
hundred twenty-six enrolled, of whom fifty-three 
are boys. A hostel for boys, built by local funds, 
has been erected on land owned by the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Moslem boys staying in the 
hostel cook their own meals. Christian and non- 
Christian boys live together in harmony. For the 
first time in its history the school was recently 
visited by the deputy commissioner, who was 
much pleased with what he saw. 
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In the Shanti Sadan School at Gulbarga, the 
Christian girls are being trained that no work is 
disgraceful if done in the spirit of Christ, and no 
servants are hired for any work the girls them- 
selves can do. In the Marathi school there are 
high caste Brahmins, worker castes and Moslems. 
The head mistress asked a girl from each class to 
act as monitor, whose duties were to pick up bits 
of paper, water the jasmine and so forth. One 
Brahmin refused to water the plants, saying she 
would hire a servant to do it and that she would 
leave school rather than do a servant’s work. 
She left, but in about ten days her father came, 
asking that she be re-admitted, saying she must 
do as she was asked. Later she was seen scrubbing 
the floor and doing it cheerfully. 


Miss Masters writes from Bombay: ‘A group 
indicated that they would be glad to be baptized 
if in so doing they could be taken into a Christian 
community to which they could bear the same 
relationship that they bear to their present social 
and economic community. If this were possible, 
we might, I believe, have a sort of mass move- 
ment from the people for which this school has 
existed for several years But the Christians are 
scattered and do not make up such communities, 
and there is ever the semblance of a ‘Christian 
Caste’ to be avoided.” 


CHINA 


Seniors and juniors of Knowles Bible Training 
School at Kiukiang took a country evangelistic 
trip with a national teacher. They saw the work 
of pastor, teachers and evangelists, visited in the 
homes of church members and saw several of the 
pastor’s People’s Schools in the country. They 
preached as they went, taught the children to 
sing and play games and helped in church and 
church school services. One said she felt that she 
had learned as much from this trip as from three 
years of study in school. 

Pastor Lo is very busy keeping eight People’s 
Schools going. The students are principally 
adults who work on farms and in homes by day, 
then at night bring benches and candles or tiny 
oil lamps to some central house, where a couple of 
doors are taken down and laid on saw horses for 
tables. Pastor Lo furnishes blackboard, chalk 
and books, and attends as often as he can, train- 
ing the best pupils to teach the others. He has 
started one or more Farmers’ Codperatives and 
also preaches good sermons. 


One of the big events of Kiangsi Conference 
was a pageant commemorating the beginning of 
Methodism in America. The pageant was written 
on the field and depicted scenes from the early 
life of Wesley and the pioneer days in the New 
World, followed by scenes from the first Method- 
ist work in Foochow and Kiangsi. 


Nanchang has a Christian Social Service So- 
ciety. Though the name includes the word Chris- 
tian and the purpose stated is to serve the com- 
munity as Christ would do, there are about one 
hundred already in the organization, many of 
whom are not Christians. They are at present 


meeting at the hospital but so large a group and— — 


so frequent meetings are not always convenient 
in a hospital compound. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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Topeka Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. C. M. Gray 
Secretary of Literature 


WueEen Women Stupy 

Tue title of this story should be ‘When a 
Feller Needs a Friend.”’ One should be wary of 
stepping into the leadership of anything these 
W.F.M.S.-ers set out to promote. What appears 
to be an innocent little fishing trip may turn out 
to be a whaling expedition. 

Anyway, that was what happened when the 
Topeka Branch undertook to work the corre- 
spondence training courses. The present adminis- 
trator guilelessly consented to handle them, hav- 
ing visions of some fifty serious-minded women 
buckling down to writing papers. When she 
reached Branch meeting, however, and discovered 
that the correspondence study had become a part 
of the standard she began to “‘view with alarm.’’ 
She foresaw the Branch heading for not a corre- 
spondence class, but a school. Give us a bit of 
time, she begged, to organize, prepare, get our 
bearings. 

A plan was whipped into shape as follows: This 
correspondence school would not start until Jan- 
uary 1 and would run from January to April. 
From October to January would be an advance 
registration period. The ‘‘faculty”’ of the schoo! 
would consist of a “dean” (the administrator) 
and nine teachers. Of these teachers seven would 
handle the adult courses, one correspondent for 
each of seven conferences; the other two would be 
the Branch superintendents of young people’s 
and junior work, to handle the papers on the 
young people’s and junior editions. Conference 
secretaries and literature secretaries would act as 
promotional agents. 

By January 1 all was set for a flying start. Two 
hundred twenty-four lesson sets went out to as 
many paid registrants, and the administrator 
called it a day. But the effect of that mailing 
was electrical. More registrations poured in, to 
make the total 319 by the end of the month. 
There must be a time limit or the teachers will 
collapse! So February 15 was set as a deadline 
for registration. Came another deluge of enroll- 
ments. There is something fascinating and chal- 
lenging about a deadline. Even after the fateful 
fifteenth came numerous letters with registration 
blanks, hoping for acceptance and pleading vari- 
ous reasons for delay. The hard-boiled adminis- 
trator found them all excuse-worth and let them 
through under the ropes. 

The final score on April 1 was 450 paid regis- 
trations with almost 100 additional ‘associate 
students,’’ making a total of 548 enrolled stu- 
dents. Of these 43 were in junior work, 113 in 
young people’s work, and the remainder studying 
the auxiliary edition. 

But this does not begin to tell the tale. The 
majority of this student body have from all re- 
ports been taking these lessons into their respec- 
tive organizations, working out the material with 
their groups. This has had splendid results, and 
yet to keep the actual lesson papers as individual 
as possible for the purpose of leadership training 
the rule was made in this Branch that not more 
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than three could study for credit from one set of 
material. 

The teachers have had their hands full. Never- 
theless their reports continued enthusiastic and 
courageous, stimulated by the equally enthusias- 
tic reports of their students as they went through 
the material. One college woman wrote, ‘‘ Never 
since I left the university have I had anything so 
thought-provoking.’’ The Branch superintend- 
ents are thrilled with the opportunity this contact 
brings to them of discovering and training leaders 
for their respective departments. Women who 
have been stagnating are sending for books, and 
reading as they have not read for years. Kindled 
by the personally helpful and stimulating com- 
ments of the correspondent teachers women are 
finding new richness in the missionary work and 
new confidence in their powers of leadership. 

Heten Patrren Hanson, 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


Jesus said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”? But many of our Methodist women are 
like the little boy who was playing on forbidden 
territory. His mother called him again and again 
and still he did not answer. Finally she started 
down the walk, calling as she came. He lifted his 
little head and said to his nurse, “‘Tell mother not 
to call any more, I can’t hear her, anyway.’’ So 
others can’t hear because they don’t want to 
obey. We must do more than listen to Jesus. 
We must obey him. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has 
heard and is becoming extension conscious, as 
each auxiliary appoints an extension secretary, 
who seeks to build membership by interesting men 
busy mothers, business women, shut-ins, oldest 
persons, and indifferent church members. One 
young matron, not the least interested in mis- 
sions, was taken to Branch meeting. A new 
vision, a new life with Christ and 100 new mem- 
bers were obtained. She is now a district exten- 
sion secretary. 

Three women among the oldest new extension 
members were won to Christ and the church as 
well as to missions. Mrs. Martha Lay, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is the oldest member — 107 years old. 

An increase of 428 members over last midyear, 
following a gain of 523 members last year, proves 
that people are willing to invest $1.30 in the salary 
of such missionaries as Blanche McCartney, 
Gertrude Byler, Henrietta Doltz and Virginia 
Joseph. 

Gold stars have been filled. Through the 
“League of the Golden Pen” letters have enrolled 
members in distant places. Mothers are honored 
and dues are paid in honor of mother’s memory. 
One little Swiss woman has honored the memory 
of her husband by paying his dues for nine years. 

With all these methods, are we just collecting 
dues? Which is more important — the woman or 
her dues? Interested women bring gifts! 


Another Extension Motorcade 
The publicity, stewardship, and extension de- 
partments coéperated with conference and dis- 
trict officers in preparation for the second Exten- 
sion Motorcade which covered Northwest Kansas 
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Conference and Kansas City District. Sixteen 
hundred and four miles were covered and thirteen 
meetings held with 1,276 present. Sixty-one 
auxiliaries were represented, 168 new extension 
members presented and 190 pledged. Two 
Thank-offering, sunshine, and general offerings 
amounted to $227.91. Two circles were organized 
with sixteen new members. 

In spite of dust, depression and drouth the 
women of this stricken area are going forward 
with courage and faith. One group gathered for 
motorcade meeting during a raging dust storm. 
Wet blankets were hung over windows with 
crevices already sealed. This auxiliary of twenty- 
eight active members has twenty-five extension 
members. They have removed three zeros and 
plan to remove two more by presenting special 
programs. 

An advertisement attracted me. It read, “For 
dependability and endurance this car cannot be 
surpassed. This is due to knee-action.’’ Ah, that 
is the secret! When women endure until a victory 
is won and are dependable it is because of “knee 
action.”” Prayer changes things. 

Mrs. Z. W. GUNCKEL, 
Branch Secretary of Extension. 


New England Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. L. O. Hartman 
Branch Vice-President 


Two Narionats Visir Us 


In this turbulent day of rising nationalism, and 
yet a day that so desperately needs international 
understanding and sympathetic insight, how 
greatly our missionary spirit is needed at home 
and abroad. 


““Tf one knocks at the door of understanding 
One sets out armored against misadventure.” 


This verse was used in the introduction of Michi 
Kawai when she spoke at our Branch annual 
meeting and it turned out to be the keynote of 
her message. She pleaded for America’s tolerance 
and understanding of Japan. Surely as we study 
about our work in various countries we should so 
acquaint ourselves with their history and growth 
that we can more sympathetically appreciate the 
trend of thought and action of those people. Is it 
not just that effort to be patient and to under- 
stand people who are different from ourselves 
that makes for world friendship, Christian 
brotherhood and peace? 

What a challenge Miss Kawai gave Christian 
America when she said, ‘‘Guide us by your good 
example and show us your prayer life and your 
sacrificial life at home!”’? How easily America can 
pheek the example of the missionaries we send out 
there. 

Today I heard a well known lecturer who has 
spend most of the past year in travel, studying 
world conditions. He spoke on international 
questions. In concluding his masterly survey of 
world problems he said that after all he felt it is 
only the missionary spirit of brotherhood and 
international idealism that can solve the prob- 
lems of the world. Sacrifice and understanding! 
He also spoke of the Christian colleges in the 
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Orient as an international proof of good will, rais- 
ing up leaders in the backward countries. 

Again I recall how President Lucey Wang of 
Hwa Nan has recently aroused fresh enthusiasm 
for that college which has such a magnificent 
record in training Christian women for positions 
of leadership in China. As a Branch we were 
fortunate in having her as guest speaker at our 
January quarterly, when she charmed all who 
heard her It was with great satisfaction that we 
learned of the vote at midyear meeting in Evan- 
ston. Our prayers and interest will follow Miss 
Wang as she returns to China with her new plans 
for a greater college. 

With two such interesting nationals as Miss 
Kawai and Miss Wang as guests of our Branch 
this year, we feel that our ‘‘doors” have truly 
been opened and that our vision of the world is 
more complete. 


Tue WiLL To FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. John McKay, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Mission Board, addressed an interdenominational © 
student conference, recently held at Harvard 
College. He emphasized the ‘‘will to fellowship” 
as the supreme demand of the followers of Christ. 
How truly would the world be transformed if all 
those countries which bear the name ‘‘Christian”’ 
were motivated by the ‘‘will to fellowship” 
rather than by the ‘‘will to power.” 

His sermon was the basis of group discussion 
with the various board secretaries afterward and 
proved a timely and stimulating subject. The 
intelligent missionary interest on the part of the 
splendid group of college and graduate students 
who attended the conference was most hearten- 
ing. Some of these young people may go to 
foreign fields but most of them will not be able 
to go because of lack of funds. But we must 
cultivate the interest of the younger groups and 
when they return to their home churches we must 
somehow make them feel that they can be per- 
haps as useful at home, and can help stimulate 
the world-wide missionary spirit of brotherhood. 
That is just what many of our societies most 
sorely need — the viewpoint and enthusiasm of 
youth, which is far more internationally minded 
than the older generation. 


Missionary Notes 


Faye Robinson is returning to America for her 
summer vacation, because of her father’s failin, 
health. By dint of careful economy she has sav 
enough for her expenses back to California. Our 
Standard Bearer girls, under the leadership of 
Miss Mary Stewart, not wishing her to sacrifice 
too much, have raised a substantial purse to fur- 
nish her railroad fare from California. They have 
made up a book containing a page from each con- 
tributing organization, thus giving the girls the 
joy of participating in this little gift of love and 
appreciation. 

We are gratified that Mary Hannah, a regis- 
tered nurse who has been detained for sovactian 
years because of family need, is now to enter — 
active service and has been asked to return to. 


take up duties in the hospital at Baroda. She a ao 


sail after our Branch meeting in October. 
(Continued on page 286) 
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The Study 


Monta: July. 
Program THEME: Burma. 


What does “Burma” mean to you? To some 
Americans the name connotes “The Road to 
Mandalay’? — and little else—while to the 
commercially minded it suggests the rich re- 
sources of mine and field and the shipping inter- 
ests of Rangoon. (See p. 208.) To the tourist, 
Burma is a picturesque land of mountain and 
steaming Irrawaddy delta, torrential rain, famous 
pagodas covered with gold and interesting and 
“‘different”’ oriental women. (See p. 210.) To 
many Christians it is also a land of heroic mis- 
sionary adventure. Who could read without 
emotion the story of the indomitable courage and 
faith of Mrs. Judson who, alone and ill, interceded 
for her husband in prison, kept him from starva- 
tion and rescued the precious manuscript of his 
translation of the Scripture. (See leaflet.) To 
Methodists it should recall the providential 
planting of a mission, sans funds, sans authority 
from home, and its development into that poly- 
glot Christian fellowship now known as Burma 
Annual Conference, in which the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society plays no small part. 
(See p. 213.) 

What of our work in these days of depletion? 
The personne! has but little changed in a decade , 
but its disposition is altered. Today six are in 
educational work, three in evangelistic, two are 
on furlough and one is temporarily in detached 
service. 

The educational work, measured by statistics, 
includes thirteen schools of all grades, in each of 
which both boys and girls are taught in the lower 
classes. The “‘Big Four” are the English Girls 
High School and the Burmese High School, in 
Rangoon, Kingswood coeducational school in 
Kalaw, and the Chinese school in Rangoon. A 
smal] boarding and day school in Thongwa and 
day schools in various languages in Rangoon, 
Thongwa and Pegu bring up the total of those 
under instruction to slightly over fifteen hundred. 

The ‘English High” in Rangoon, the largest 
high school for girls in Burma, enrolls four hun- 
dred and ten. Miss Mabel J. Reid, principal, is 
the only missionary, but with an efficient and 
notably harmonious staff of twenty-two national 
teachers keeps the school at first rating scholasti- 
cally. ‘“English”’ is somewhat of a misnomer, for 
along with English and Anglo-Indians, both 
Burman and Chinese Buddhists, Persian and 
Indian Moslems and one Irish Catholic are under 
instruction. Helping to meet our reduced appro- 
pees this school has assumed the salary of 

iss Reid and has thus reached the aim of its 
founders in self-support. More than half the 
students are Christians and, particularly in the 
boarding department, their activities are many 
and helpful in school and church. 

Kingswood school, successor to Thandaung 
orphanage, is marked by deep religious influence. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 
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Misses Lela L. Kintner and Roxanna Mellinger 
have time to consider the individual needs of 
their students and a rarely effective religious and 
cultural training is possible. The dignity of labor 
is stressed, without the hardships and privations 
of orphanage days, and these Anglo-Indian boys 
and girls, ground between the upper and the 
nether mill stones of race, are prepared for life in 
difficult environment. A religion for youth is pre- 
sented and their faith in the living Christ ensures 
strength for the Church of tomorrow. Govern- 
ment approval and grants are both generous. At 
the insistence of officials, an assembly hall and 
additional class rooms are under construction, 
financed on the field. Since numbers of the stu- 
dents are too poor to pay fees, this school re- 
quires missionary aid. 

Dear to our hearts is the ‘‘Burmese High,” the 
first in Burma. Nominally, two missionaries are 
under appointment, but the furlough of Miss 
Gladys Moore leaves Miss Elsie M. Power alone 
with but a scant dozen fewer students than in the 
English school. Nineteen national teachers make 
up the faculty. One-fourth of the pupils are 
boarders and it is no coincidence that the number 
of Christians is almost identical. No more fruitful 
evangelistic agency among Buddhists is found 
than this Christian school. The leaven of the 
gospel is carried back to Buddhist families by the 
beautiful girls who find Christ here. An addi- 
tional missionary and room are needs of today. 

The Chinese School, now in charge of Miss 
Winslow, continues to grow in stature and 
quality and is faced with the necessity of renting 
or adding another story to its building. The first 
graduate has returned as a teacher. Three of last 
year’s graduates are in college and the prospect of 
astaff of highly trained Chinese workers is creating 
a fine spirit of coéperation in the community. A 
number of the present staff are graduates of Hwa 
Nan. We can offer only the best to the intelligent 
and progressive Chinese of Rangoon. Patrons of 
the school have assumed support of a number of 
scholarships, so relieving our treasury. Miss 
Julia Christenson, colleague of Miss Winslow, has 
recently returned to the field, but is now in 
charge of the Chinese boys school so that Dr. 
Harwood, missionary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, may have his long-delayed furlough. 

In Thongwa the school for boys has been 
merged with our Neil Dexter Reid School, which 
numbers over one hundred. Miss Maurine E. 
Cavett is in charge. This is a distinctively rural 
work in a Buddhist center and the people are 
very poor. Vocational teaching is given in all 
classes. Extensive gardens, rice fields, poultry 
raising and weaving afford opportunity for prac- 
tice work and aid in support of the project. The 
friendly contacts established with the Buddhist 
community are most valuable. 

Perhaps nowhere outside Burma is the problem 
of evangelism more baffling. Nowhere is there 
more stubborn resistance to the gospel than 
among Buddhists, or more friendship for the 
messenger. 
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The gospel is heard and approved by many who 
feel unable to break with the traditions of the old 
hopeless Buddhism. Will there ever be a “Mass 
Movement’’? God knows. Perhaps long patience 
in proclaiming Christ, the Savior, may bring that 
day. Today patient one-by-one work alone suc- 
ceeds. Our three evangelists, Misses Grace L. 
Stockwell, Stella Ebersole and Amanda Mitzner, 
toil in Thongwa, Rangoon and Pegu. Miss Sadie 
M. Smith is on furlough. In season and out our 
evangelists direct day schools and with their 
Bible women visit homes, travelling by boat and 
train, visiting remote corners of the jungle. 

By how many ways is Christ made known! A 
Christian girl in Thongwa school lay dying. With 
her,last breath she sang in triumph, ‘Jesus loves 
me, this I know.’’ Beside her a Buddhist woman 
listened in wonder and amazement, tears stream- 
ing down her face. ‘‘I have seen many people die, 
but never like this. Buddhists do not die that 
way, she said. 

Program Material will be found in this issue of 
the Frimnp. Make Burma ‘come alive” in your 
auxiliary this monthi 

Leaflets: ‘‘Dorothy: an Impersonation’ and 
“The Great Father, the White Brother and the 
Book” (three cents each); ‘‘ Adoniram; Judson” 


(four cents). 
Soe 
Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 234) 

Excellent reports of the work of Althea Todd 
and Jessie Marriott come from Angtau, China. 
For the second time an extra year of service be- 
fore her overdue furlough has been granted Miss 
Todd, at the unanimous request of her bishop and 
co-workers, because of the need on the field and 
her unqualified success. 

Ella Gerrish has been obliged to ask for the 
retired relation because of the need for her pres- 
ence at home. Japan will surely miss her but we 
are happy to have her with us, interpreting 
Japan in her interesting addresses. 

We are fortunate to have the cradle of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in our 
Branch. Of course it isin Tremont Street Church 
that we held our Founders’ Day celebration. A 
pageant commemorating the spirit of the 
founders was given. Miss Clementina Butler 
presented the remarkable curio — a replica of a 
Japanese treading plaque — which she has se- 
cured for the museum. Several interesting and 
inspiring addresses and reports filled the alto- 
gether delightful program. May the sacrificial 
spirit of our founders and the vision of world 
brotherhood which they perceived more thor- 
oughly permeate our Branch in the year to come! 


Soe 


Midyear Meeting 
(Continued from page 232) 

Not long ago Miss Boeye, at Nanking, at- 
tended a wedding of young, modern China. The 
affair was held in a big hotel. The bride and 
groom stood at the door of the dining room and 
greeted the four hundred guests as they arrived. 
Whenfall were seated at tables the couple took 
their places at the head table. The groom an- 
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nounced that they had chosen each other without 
the help of a middleman, hence they did not feel 
the need for a minister or official of the civil gov- 
ernment to officiate at their wedding. Before the 
assembled guests they wished to announce that 
they were henceforth man and wife. And so they 
were married. 


As the evangelistic workers from Chinkiang 
one day went along a canal bank they saw an old 
lady kneeling by a little pile of burning incense. 
She was weeping. She said that she,was sick and 
poor and growing blind. She had saved a few 
coppers each day by eating less than usual, so 
that she could make an offering to the spirits. 
The missionaries told her of the Father of all. 
It was such a new, strange idea that she could 
not grasp it all at once. “In just a few minutes 
when the incense is gone,”’ she said, ‘‘come to my 
house and tell me more. I’ve never heard of this 
kind of a God before.” So they left the little pile 
of incense ashes and went to the miserable hut 
she called home. There they sat for a long time, 
telling her of Jesus and his love. ‘‘It is very won- 
derful,’’ she said. ‘I shall pray to him every day; 
but please come again and tell me more.” 


During the recent communistic occupation of 
Yungan not only was our girls school unmolested, 
but a special guard was appointed by the com- 
mander, who said, ‘‘A girls school is a good thing; 
this is one creditable thing which the Church 
has done.” 


Gamewell School of Peiping has again taken 
first place in music in the city contest that the 
government put on. ‘There were twenty-six 
schools in the contest. The little girl who took 
first place in the solo contest is heavily pock- 
marked. The missionary says, ‘‘We got to talk- 
ing about it and tears came to her eyes as she 
said, ‘Perhaps God gave me my voice to compen- 
sate for this face which I have had to carry since 
I was three months old.’ She is an ugly child to 
look at, but very capable, and has such a sweet 
voice. She is from a non-Christian family and 
became a Christian as a result of our religious 
education classes.” 


An interesting new project is just working itself 
out in Wesley Church, Tientsin. A member of 
the church, a very influential man in one of the 
large cotton mills of the city, has asked the church 
to take over the responsibility for the social and 
religious work of the factory, among the twelve 
or fifteen hundred workers. Nothing of the kind 
has ever been allowed in any of the factories of 
the city and there is no budget for such work. 
The man said that he would not dare to ask his 
company for a budget at this time, but that they 
will make a contribution to Wesley Church large 
enough to cover all expenses, hire the worker and 
so on, if Wesley will use the contribution for the 
particular work. The man who has been selected 
for the work has been secretary of the Wesley 
young people’s organizations for two years. He 
has developed into just the kind of man the 
factory needs and this is just the kind of work he 
has wished that he might find. 


(Continued on page 238) 


JUNE 

June in Tokyo is an unpleasantly damp 
month although, according to the calendar, 
the rainy season does not begin until the 
eleventh. It continues about a month. 

During the first half of this month the 
tender green rice plants are transplanted 
from the seed beds to the paddy fields. The 
emperor shares the labors of his people by 
bersonally setting out some rice plants in his 
own private rice field. 

June 10 is Punctuality Observance Day, 
when the lesson of punctuality, much 
needed in Japan, is inculcated into the 
minds of old and young throughout the 
country. All the clocks in public places 
are set so, for that one day at least, they find 
themselves in agreement. 

A very humble but pdthetic ceremony 
takes place on the third of the month in one 
corner of the playground of the Teikoku 
Elementary School. It is the Funeral of 
Broken Dolls which, after a short Buddhist 
service, are reverently laid to rest by their 
sorrowing owners. 

There is a most interesting and suggestive 
ceremony called ‘‘Oharai’’ (Wiping Out), 
in which the priest waves over the head of a 
kneeling worshipper a short stick at the end 
of which is tied a bunch of narrow strips 
of white paper. About twelve hundred 
years ago an edict wads issued ordering cere- 
monies for the purification of the whole 
people twice a year. In this country where 
everything is symbolic, the waving of these 
“gohei’’ (strips of paper) probably rep- 
resents the flowing water of the river or the 
tiny ripples of the sea used for purification, 
and wipes or washes away the sins of the 
believers, bringing to them a deep sense of 
peace and rest.— Condensed from “A Tokyo 
Calendar.” er 


We Ars Nor Unminprtt that we are expected 
to give in this issue some ‘‘Extension Brieflets”’ 
for program use in June. But alas! Midyear 
meeting came so early that the expected reports 
from Branch and district secretaries were not yet 
received. However, plenty of the desired brieflets 
can be found in the Study in our issue for May. 


Magazines For Missronariss will be an op- 
tional goal in the list for next year. If you have 
not sent a magazine or a contribution to the 
Magazine Fund this year (or perhaps even more 
certainly if you have done cy read Miss Both- 
well’s story on page 205 of this issue. 

Many magazines are being crossed off our 
eards as not renewed this year. If you are con- 
tinuing to send as last year and have not notified 
the editor of the Frrmnp, please send her a card 
at]once, so that she may not assign that station 
to some one else. 

Pledges and contributions from March 19 
through April 21 are: seven from Westfield 
(Y. W.), N. J.; three from Baltimore, Md.; two 
each from Wilmington, Del. and Galva, Ill. One 
each from the following: 


Brandon, Vt. Edmeston, New Paltz, Croton- 
on-Hudson, Bainbridge, Newburgh, New York, 
North Chili, Afton, New Brunswick (St. James), 
Ithaca and Falconer, N. Y. 

Latrobe, Pottsville (Junior S. B.), Spring City 
(New Bethel), Aliquippa, Scranton (Asbury) and 


Philadelphia (Olney), Pa. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Washington (Anacosta Y. W.), D. C. Atlanta 
(Ponce de Leon), Ga. 

Salem, Columbus (Shepard), Akron, Peoli, 
Newtown, Alger, Centerburg, Lower Salem, Syra- 
cuse and Steubenville, Ohio. Berkeley Springs 
and Huntington, W. Va. Liberty, Ky. 

Lafayette, Mitchell, Rushville, Wabash, Vin- 
cennes, Union City, Madison, Princeton (W. C. 
T. U.), Scottsburg, Hanover, Argos, Seymour, 
Clay Center and Mulberry, Ind. Chicago, Vin- 
den, Chenoa, Dana, Cisco, Buckeye, Harvey, 
Gibson City, Maroa, Sullivan, Blue Mound, 
Earlville, Paxton, Freeport, Peotone, Harrisburg, 
Jacksonville (Wesley Chapel), Biggsville and 
Grove City, Ill. Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
Mich. No. Freedom, Brillion, Sheboygan Falls, 
Melrose and Bloomington, Wis. 

West Branch (Clara Swain), Varnia, Rowan, 
Oakland, West Burlington, Brooklyn, Alta, 
Klemmer, Corydon, Corning, Dows and 
Plymouth, Iowa. Chillicothe (Clara Swain) and 
Braymer, Mo. Milbank, S. D., Pickerel Lake, 
Minn. 

Holdredge, Lincoln, and Litchfield, Nebr 
Gonzales (Y. W.), Tex. Nardin, Okla. Lamar. 
Wray andgGreeley, Colo. Sylvia, Scott City, 
Council Grove (Zoar), Kiowa, Arkansas City, 
Concordia, Partridge, Jamestown, Ellsworth, 
McPherson, Wichita, Halstead, Solomon, St. 
John (Antrim) and Ashland, Kans. 

Selma, Delano and Los Angeles, Calif. Mohler, 
Wash. Astoria, Ore. 
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Try Tuis As A Stimuuus for securing FRIEND 
subscriptions. It is sung to the tune of ‘‘The Old 
Spinning Wheel,” and is sent by Mrs. C. A. Hobbs 
of Abilene, Kansas. 


Tue Woman’s Missionary FRIEND 


There’s a small magazine on the table, 

Bringing tidings from over the sea; 
And that small magazine with its message 

Begs our help that the world may be free. 
Sometimes it seems that I can see those helpless 

millions 

In their need of Christ, the Man of Galilee. 
Yes, that small magazine on the table 

Bears a challenge for you and for me. 

* * * 


Tur Season or SUMMER Scuoots is here. As 
announced last month, the school at Winona Lake 
comes from June 26 to July 2. For information 
address Miss Minnie M. Rumsey, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 

The school at Northfield holds its session from 
July 5 to 13. Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, 562 Ber- 
gen Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey, will be glad 
to answer letters concerning this. 

The Chautauqua Institute for World Missions, 
combining the former home and foreign mission 
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institutes, will meet at Chautauqua, New York, 
from August 18 to 24. For information write to 
Mrs. F. C. Reynolds, 309 Woodlawn Road, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Bethesda School of Missions returns to its four- 
day program and gives as its dates July 29 to 
August 2. For information address Miss Mary I. 
Scott, 310 Tomlinson Street, Moundsville, West 
Virginia. 

* * * 

Way Nort Make A Raat festivity of your pres- 
entation of the Mystery Box this month? Here is 
a suggestion from Lebo, Kansas: 

“The lady who had charge of the Mystery Box 
for our last meeting, after the questions had been 
answered, handed a mystery box to the hostess. 
She unwrapped it and found another wrapping, 
and also a card thanking her for her hospitality 
and directing her to present the box to the presi- 
dent of the society. 

‘““The president found a card inside the wrap- 
pings speaking appreciatively of her work with the 
society and asking her to pass the box to the new- 
est member. She found another card telling her 
what a wonderful society she was working with 
and directing her to hand the box to the one who 
had served the longest. This lady found a card of 
thanks for her long service and permission to open 
the box and pass it. 

“Inside were different shapes and sizes of pack- 
ages, each containing a piece of candy and a 
quotation from the Bible or a gem of poetry, which 
was read aloud This provided a very pleasant 
closing for our meeting.”’ 

Soe 


The Midyear Meeting 
(Continued from page 236) 


The work on the country districts outside 
Changli is thrilling — interest and growth every- 
where. A Mr. Chiang, graduate of a Christian 
high school, went to conference last year, riding 
on a donkey through:a snowstorm. He caught a 
vision of a girls school which he has now organ- 
ized in his own home. His wife, graduated at a 
government school, was converted last year and 
is a radiant personality. Her mother-in-law says, 
“She is so different that I am inclined to believe 
pte is something in this Christian religion after 
all,”’ 
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The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


1. Sending a magazine, with its mec had 
what effect on mother’s sense of duty? 


2. What does the missionary say about maga- 
zines? 

3. Where is Burma? To what country does it 
belong? 

4. What are two of Burma’s exports? Its 
chief jewel? 


5. The favorite occupation of Burmese 
women is what? Why do they not have a “Blue 
Monday”? 


6. The most literate people of Asia outside 
Japan live where? What does their religion teach 
about women learning to read? 


_ 7. In how many languages do our Burma mis- 
sionaries teach? Name them. 
8. What startled her when she went to bed? 
Explain. 
9. The great thrill of the meeting was what? 
10. The largest city in Asia; name it.. What 
anniversary was celebrated there last November? 
11. She wouldn’t water the plants but later 
scrubbed the floor; tell the story. 
12. A communist commander’s tribute to 
schools for girls; give it. 
13. Tell the story of the girl who won in the 
solo contest. 
14. Lepers in India; how many? How many 
were treated in one week and by whom? 
15. How does one society tie up its children’s 
groups to the auxiliary? 
16. Seven groups of students; villages; chil- 
dren; tell about them. 
17. They moved a mountain; who and why? 
18. What made it a safe place for boats to tie 
up? 
19. An interesting ethics class; tell about it. 
20. An interesting contrast between stubborn 
resistance and friendship; give it. 
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: THROUGH THE SANDALWOOD DOOR i 

: O Wind of God, blow on. i 
Blow away our pettiness, 
Blow away our self-centeredness, § 
Blow away our discouragement, 
Blow over this vast land the breath of Thy Spirit. 

: Lift us up and bear us away from our corner, i 
Swirl us out and up along in the blast 

Z Till we see the people — 

' Yea, as Thou seest them, swept clean from dead eaves and dust. ‘ 
Blow away our impatience, 

: Blow away our memories of past wrong, ; 
Blow away our anxiety. 

: Sweep clean away all the various dust and the ashes, 
Lay bare the reality, the rock which Thou didst make, ; 
And which Thou, even Thou, didst put on the promontory 

: For a witness to the people. : 
Blow warm from the illimitable sea of Thy love, 

: And cold down from the glistening heights of Thy purity. : ; 

The bamboos bend low 

And turn pale before Thee. 

: The bird wavers and falls back : 5 

Before Thy blast. 

: Thou didst make and hast conquered all Nature — : 

Conquer us, O God! 

Le 


: When we see from the level 
That which is near, is largest. 
: Lift us up — and let us see, as Thou seest 
The innumerable number of living things, 
: And that which is small, 
; And that which is large in truth, 
Yea, that which is gold and that which is glass. 
: We are confined by the house which we have made for ourselves ; 
Sweep us out into Thine immensity. 
f We are weary of our dust and our lowness, 
We long for the shining peaks which we see in the distance, 
But we cannot bring ourselves thither. 
; We feel Thee as Thou passest over us, 
And remember that there is no place which may not be cleansed 
: by Thee, 
Yet the people are suffocating 
For want of Thy life-giving breath, 
; They are in the stifling darkness 
Behind closed doors. 
: We are helpless till Thou dost revive us with them. 
Blow on Thy world, savingly, resistlessly, 
: O Cleansing Spirit, O Omnipotent One, 
1 Blow! 
f — Toyohiko Kagawa. 
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Teaching Through the Eye-Gate 


By CLEMENTINA BUTLER 


Ir was gratifying to learn that the 
article on “Strengthening the Christian 
Home”’ in the February Frrenp helped in 
the presentation of the need at Day of 
Prayer services in various centers. The 
women seemed to respond to the idea of 
helping the mother in the Christian home 
by providing literature suited to the needs 
of her growing children. To all such, ad- 
ditional word of the activity of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature will surely 
be of interest. 

In a muhalla in India (which corre- 
sponds to a tenement here), where a num- 
ber of families lived in one-roomed huts 
around a courtyard, they told me that 
every family in that enclosure was Chris- 
tian and that all the children attended 
Sunday school. It was a great pleasure to 
speak to the women as Christian sisters, 
even though they were humble folk of the 
chumar, or leather workers, caste. The 
women seemed to be brighter than those 
in many of the non-Christian muhallas 
which I had visited. 

It happened that I stepped to the door 
of one of those one-roomed homes and 
when my eyes became accustomed to the 
dimness of the interior I experienced a 
great surprise. Around the walls of this 
little home called “Christian” were pic- 
tures, cheap chromos in gaudy colors, rep- 
resenting various gods of Hinduism. In 
answer to my question as to why they had 
those pictures the answer came that they 
did not believe in those gods but that the 
pictures were pretty! Looking around on 
the mud walls and the mud-colored thatch 
of the roofs, I realized that the only spot 
of brightness and color in the whole en- 
closure came frum the brilliant red, yellow 
and green chromos. No wonder the color- 
loving eye of the Oriental was attracted 
by those cheap pictures, which I had seen 


sold not only in the melas and temples, 
but even on the street corners, for two 
cents, or two and a half, apiece. 

The father of the family, coming home 
from his work or from the sale of his little 
stock of shoes, might have two or three 
cents left over and might wish to take 
something pretty to his children. Here 
was a picture gaudy with color and dis- 
playing exploits of marvellous interest, in 
some cases. How could the training in 
Sunday school of a couple of hours a Sun- 
day give a right idea of God the Father 
Almighty, to whom our hearts should turn 
in reverence, when all during the week 
these gaudy pictures appealed to the eyes 
of the child! And back of that the knowl- 
edge that thousands roundabout believed 
the pictured presentation worthy to give 
them some knowledge of God according to 
Hindu mythology. The eye-gate is more 
effective than the ear-gate. Our Chinese 
friends are correct in so saying. 

From that time on I began to look in 
the different cities which I visited in India 
for pictures in this cheap form, which 
should present Christian truth and ideals. 
Various Christian organizations are pro- 
ducing pictures, but larger, of better 
quality and naturally of higher price. The 
humble villager or Christian from the “un- 
touchables”’ had not been remembered, 
and save for a few Roman Catholic pic- 
tures which were rather extreme in their 
Roman setting, I could discover nothing 
suitable. 

So a committee has been formed, with 
Miss Alice B. Van Doren at the head, to 
work with the Committee on Christian 
Literature in this country, to produce pic- 
tures in the chromo style, to which the 
villagers are accustomed, but which shall 
show the tenderness of the Master as he 
walked on earth, and shall illustrate the 
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teachings of his parables. Two members 
of this committee on the field are Mrs. 
Brenton T. Badley and Dr. Waskom 
Pickett, who perhaps more than any 
other man in India knows the conditions 
of the villagers who have come to Christ 
under the Mass Movement. 

Think what a blessing a picture of 
Christ touching the little children or heal- 
ing the sick would be in such a home. 
Think how a presentation of his beauty as 
he walked among the peasants of Galilee 
would be contrasted with the exploits of 
Krishna or the seven-headed cobra god or 
the elephant-headed Ganesh. Imagine 
how the children in the homes of farmer- 
folk would love the picture of Christ, tell- 
ing the story of the sowing of the seed. 
Surely there is opportunity here for pres- 
entation of Christian truth which may 
well be coveted! 

One of our leading Christian pastors has 
said that whoever produces pictures ac- 
ceptable to these humble Christians will 
have accomplished a great deal for the 
Christian Church. John R. Mott writes 
me of the plan: “I wish to commend un- 
qualifiedly your whole plan. I am im- 
pressed by its relevancy to an existing, 
vast and desperate need.” 

The Lutheran Board, the first to re- 
spond to the appeal, sent one hundred 
dollars for a picture to be printed in 
memory of one of their beloved workers. 
This amount pays for the lithograph 
stones from which fifty thousand or more 
of this picture may be printed. 

We expected the first would be a presen- 
tation of the Shepherds in the Fields or the 
Coming of the Wise Men, or the Christ 
Child, but rather to our surprise the India 
committee selected the Crucifixion of Our 
Lord. While questioning this choice we 
remembered how the people of India look 
with adoration on anyone who sacrifices in 
honor of the gods. The man who sits on a 
bed of spikes, or holds up his arm in honor 
of his particular deity until it stiffens, is 
practically worshipped by the throngs. 
Therefore it may be that the sacrifice of 
our Lord means more to the heart of de- 
vout India than to any other people. 

An incident has come to our attention of 
an American Christian travelling on a 
steamer with a Brahmin. They discussed 
religion in friendly fashion day after day. 
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Just before they separated the man of 
India said, “We have discussed religion 
many days but you have never mentioned 
the heart of the Christian faith.”” When 
the American inquired what was meant, 
the Brahmin observer answered, ‘ ‘The 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ is the center of 
the Christian religion.” It may be that 
through the lips of this man from afar 
there has come a reminder which we need 
today. 

Our second picture was to have been of 
Christ as a babe in the manger, but it was 
found almost impossible to discover a pic- 
ture of Christ which does not present him 
as of the Nordic races — fair of complex- 
ion, blue eyed and golden haired. Why 
artists through the ages have followed this 
mistaken idea of early Italian painters we 
cannot imagine. It certainly is most un- 
true to the facts and we must no longer 
present to the people of India a Christ who 
belongs to the dominating white race. Our 
Lord in his earthly pilgrimage was an 
Oriental, dressed like the common people 
of Syria. By presenting him as an Anglo- 
Saxon we are doing wrong. 

Let us remember the fact that the white 
race has been too often in a dominating 
position toward the brown races, and 
therefore let us give no more occasion for 
them to speak of “The white man’s reli- 
gion and the white man’s God.” Shall we 
recall Countee Cullen’s pathetic appeal in 
his verse where he represents a black man 
asking God why his race must forever 
bear the rod, and the last line in which he 
says that in answer to his question he 
looked up and saw “that God was white!” 

In order that we may present to these 
humble folk of India pictures which shall 
represent our Christ in his earthly pil- 
grimage in the clearest manner to impress 
them with the lesson to be taught, we 
have offered through the Christian papers 
in India prizes for Christian pictures. 
Competitors must be students who are 
nationals. 

The first group of these pictures has 
been received and we find that many of 
them are simply copies of Occidental rep- 
resentations. There are two which present 
things from the Indian standpoint. One is 
a lovely Indian Madonna, which would 
look familiar to the villager, for she is dark 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Where Some Learn to Read 


By NETTIE A. BACON, Buxar, India 


WHEN I went to Buxar in 1928 there 
were only two schools where the children 
could read, though very poorly, and could 
work very big problems mechanically. 
The rest of the children were learning their 
letters and learning to count. At the end 
of the year, not a single child knew his 
letters who did not know them when I 
went there. 

We put in a training school for a month 
and attempted to teach by different meth- 
ods. At the end of that year the improve- 
ment over the year before was not worth 
noting. 

Again a whole month was spent in train- 
ing teachers but the results at the end of 
this year were very unsatisfactory. 

At the next training school a very 
definite first year’s course was put in for 
all the schools of Lucknow Conference. 
Every subject was taught, with practice 
teaching by the teachers. Plans were 
made for examinations at the end of the 
year. The examination results were noth- 
ing to be proud of, but from that time on 
there have been results. At the next train- 
ing institute the second year’s course was 
introduced and the first year’s course was 
thoroughly reviewed. The results of the 
first and second year’s examinations last 
year were well up to the average results in 
our boarding schools. And now a third 
year course has been added. Two teachers 
out of six have received watches, their 
reward for having had twenty pupils pass 
their examinations. 

In religious education our children have 
had regular lessons. During the three 
years they have learned the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostle’s Creed, the first Psalm, the 
twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes and 
the Ten Commandments. They know 
twenty-five bhajans (songs) so they can 
sing all the words without the books. All 
the children can pray. At the beginning 
their prayers are much the same, but 
often I have noticed that they were quite 
original. At one of our visits to a school 
we found the teacher ill and unable to be 
present. Miss Paul and I taught the 
school and called on one of the boys to 
lead in prayer. He prayed so earnestly for 


his teacher, that he might soon be well 
and able to be back to teach them. 

In another instance the teacher’s father 
was ill and the teacher had been called 
home. We got two of the village boys who 
were at home from boarding school to 
substitute for him. 

At the opening exercises one of the boys 
prayed rather a stereotyped prayer. After 
the prayer I told them how sick the teach- 
er’s father was and asked if someone didn’t 
want to pray for him and his father. One 
boy volunteered and made a very good 
prayer. Then I told them that two boys 
from their own village were going to teach 
until their teacher returned and asked for 
another volunteer to pray for them and 
for the school, that all the boys might 
come and work well until the teacher’s 
return. Again the response was good. 

At our visits to the schools sometimes 
we teach, sometimes we test the knowledge 
of the pupils and sometimes we listen to 
the teacher as he teaches. Most of the 
teachers are now able to keep the children 
of three or four classes busy during the 
whole school period. A few years ago they 
thought this impossible. 

The children of two of the schools 
gather their villages together every eve- 
ning for prayers. One of these schools has 
gone to five villages and told Bible stories, 
sung songs and prayed. They have thus 
interested the other villages in the Christ 
life, in their school and in the subject of 
cleanliness. The other school went to a 
non-Christian school near by and sang 
for them. They were well received by the 
high caste boys. 

A number of the schools had Easter 
celebrations and each one gave a Christ- 
mas program. They averaged more than 
a hundred parents and villagers present 
to hear them. In one school all the chil- 
dren made gifts for their mothers and little 
brothers and sisters. 

We own no school buildings in the vil- 
lages. If the school has a building it has 
been given by the people of the village. 
The children in one of the schools made a 
shed for their school. The boys them- 
selves raised a platform, put up bamboo 
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poles at the corners and made a thatch 
roof, so now they have a very good place. 
Several schools have gardens made by the 
pupils. 

We have a library given by patients in 
Almora Sanitarium, and besides the books 
in the course the children read library 
books. 

We insist that no school can be con- 
tinued for less than ten children. The 
school must run regularly for five hours a 
day, five days a week, thirty-five weeks a 
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year, or the equivalent number of hours 
during the year. Each month every 
teacher hands in a full report of the work 
covered by every pupil in each subject, 
with the attendance of each. The children 
must make progress or the school will be 
closed. We do not believe in spending 
money without results We should have 


~ more schools, but securing teachers who 


are worth while is a problem. The teachers 
at present are as happy with their children 
and their results as we are. 
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Official Inspection After Fifty Years 


By HARRIET M. HOWEY, Fukuoka, Japan 


Tue city sanitation bureau is already 
setting the dates by which certain sections 
of the city must be ready for inspection. 
On that day every crack and corner of the 
house and yard is before the official eye. 
If the dust has left for the clouds, the 
trash has been burned, the straw mats 
have been thoroughly cleaned and lime 
has been scattered about in necessary 
places, the officer will hang a blue ticket 
on the kitchen door. If his official eye or 
nose has been offended, a red ticket is left 
which, needless to say, marks the house- 
wife as in disgrace. 

From the eighteenth to the twentieth 
of May our Happy Hill School is up 
for public inspection. Our history of fifty 
years will be open. The inspectors will be 
Bishop and Mrs. Welch, Bishop Akazawa 
of the Japanese Methodist Church, one of 
our secretaries from home (we hope), 
one of the oldest living missionaries who 
had connection with our school, the fa- 
thers and mothers of our present student 
body of four hundred girls, the state and 
city officials (this city is the state capital), 
heads of the city high sehools, colleges 
and the Imperial University, missionaries 
from all over Japan and the great proces- 
sion of graduates who have passed through 
our doors. -Is it any wonder that we have 
been working at high speed since last fall 
and that there are not enough hours in 
the day for the preparations for this great 
event? 

Not only must cracks and corners be 
spotless but programs must be prepared, 


invitations sent out (I wish I could tell 
you my experiences in getting the English 
invitations printed), old records searched, 
old pictures gathered, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters written, the history of 
fifty years compiled — and many other 
things must be completed. All this in 
addition to our regular school work! 

All in all, work, worry, washings and 
wishings will make this a great day, the 
closing of a half century of consecrated 
service and the beginning of a new era. 

When the first government high school 
was built right next to our campus and 
the Catholics put thousands of dollars 
into a girls school, boys school and mis- 
sionary home within five minutes walk of 
us, we began to waver in our faith. We 
wondered if the competition would be too 
strong for us. But, as always when we 
loose our hold on faith, we are rebuked; 
for we have had unusual influence, and 
applications for entrance to our school 
have steadily increased. 

This spring we have over one hundred 
seventy applications but can take only 
eighty. We long to take a hundred and 


fifty, but our school was built to accom- — 


modate only four hundred, so we must be 


content with taking eighty, dividing the 


class into two sections. 

On April 6 we open our new school year. 
And shall I be busy, getting those eighty 
new little girls initiated into the mysteries — 
of the English language! I shall repeat, — 
“This is a book, this is a book,” about a 
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it back tome. Who knows but that in ten 
years one of these little mischief-makers 
may be studying under a McDowell Fel- 
lowship in the United States, preparing to 
come back to head one of our schools? 
Such was the case of one girl who en- 
tered Kwassui High School at Nagasaki 
twenty-five years ago. Now Miss Yoshi 


Tokunaga is the principal of this school. - 


It is well worth twenty-five years of pray- 
ing, loving and giving to have such a 
beautiful personality as hers guiding our 
four hundred girls! 

You would be thrilled if you could see 
the intense zeal and earnestness with 
which our Japanese Christian leaders are 
facing the unprecedented trials and chal- 
lenge of today. Just as we must make the 
Christian people of other lands believe 
that America as pictured through the 
press, through armament programs and 
so on does not represent the great mass of 
thinking, Christ-believing folk, so we 
must realize that there is a great body of 
Japanese people loving peace and longing 
for international brotherhood. We must 
use the same measuring stick for them 
that we use for ourselves, giving them the 
benefit of the doubt sometimes, because 
of their heritage. 

Recently we had a meeting for the 
principals of the city primary schools (of 
which there are twenty) and the class- 
charge teachers of the highest grade. At 
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this time we endeavored to tell them what 
we are trying to do, making it clear that 
we do not force girls to become Christian, 
but that our purpose is to give education 
according to Christian standards. Miss 
Tokunaga seemed to be used of God in a 
special manner as she talked to that group 
of men and women. 

One principal, head of a government 
school and not a Christian, said, ‘‘ Next 
year, when my daughter is ready for high 
school, I shall send her to Fukuoka Jo 
Gakko.”’ Another principal asked Miss 
Tokunaga to come and speak to their 
mothers meeting of five or six hundred 
mothers. She asked, ‘What do you wish 
me to talk about?” He answered, “ About 
girls education and then about the need 
for religion. Please do not hesitate to 
speak freely.” 

These are the voices that express the 
real feeling among the masses: “We lack 
something. Nationalism does not entirely 
satisfy. Give us more soul-food.” Through 
the years our Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society has been preparing the splen- 
did leaders who can now meet, or attempt 
to meet, this need. This is not the time 
for retrenchment. Help us hold fast to the 
ground we have gained and feed the hun- 
gry souls who are stretching out their 
hands to us. We believe in you; hold fast 
to your trust in us and, working all to- 
gether, our cause will conquer! 
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Library Service: Its Function 
By ALICE I. HAZELTINE, Director of Library Service 


Tue function of book service in 
American communities and institutions 
is being carefully studied both within and 
without the “library field.” The function 
of book service to the mission field should 
adso be carefully scrutinized. 

It may be accepted without question 
that the members of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society believe in the 
value of the printed page for three pur- 
poses —- inspiration, information and rec- 
reation. We ask women to go far away 
+o do certain work in a certain way. Our 
immediate problem is to keep them 
equipped for the best service through the 


books we send them, equipped in spirit, 
in knowledge and in freshness of point of 
view. The rapid pace of this decade 
demands that this service be more efficient 
than ever before. 

My idea of Library Service, then, is 
that its primary function is to provide 
each missionary with the books she needs 
in order to fulfill as nearly as possible 
what we have asked her to do. Some of 
the missionaries buy books for them- 
selves out of their meagre budgets. No 
doubt they will continue to wish to do 
this. A book purchased for one’s self, 
to be kept as one’s personal property, 
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means a very different thing from a book 
bought for an institution, to be used im- 
personally. A sense of ownership adds to 
value in this as in everything else in life. 
Yet we all use community libraries since 
they make it possible for us to know and 
to use a greater variety of books for a 
variety of purposes. 

It would seem, therefore, as if indi- 
vidual ownership and society ownership 
supplement each other so naturally that 
they need not be confused, even though 
the line to be drawn between them is 
wavy, differing in its direction according 
to place and time. These personal orders 
are taken care of in the general office at 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. This is an 
important service and although not 
credited to Library Service it is really so 
to be considered. 

Professional periodicals seem to come 
within the province of Library Service 
work, but it would be entirely impossible 
to cover more fundamental needs were 
we to enter the field of supplying general 
magazines. This is the province of the 
Magazine Fund carried on by the editor 
of the FRIEND. 

Service need not mean books only. It 
is increasingly difficult to keep in touch 
with the currents of thought here at 
home. Book review magazines, such as 
the Saturday Review of Literature, are in- 
valuable, and a casual visit to a well- 
conducted bookstore adds to one’s knowl- 
edge of what is being published. Yet a 
woman in a foreign city where few 
American books (or none) may be seen 
cannot get even this slight idea of what 
is being written today. It seems proper 
then that Library Service should furnish 
as much information as possible to those 
who lack access to American channels. 
This has been attempted in letters which 
we send out giving lists of books. (See 
list on page 276.) 
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Lists of this sort need to be as catholie 
as possible, with the definite purpose of 
presenting more than one school of 
thought. Information, rather than propa- 
ganda, should be the goal. 

We have not yet begun to understand 
the need for school libraries on the mission 
field. Here at home there is a tremendous 
push toward the ‘book laboratory” or 
whatever one may wish to call it. New 
methods of teaching demand new meth- 
ods of study, and in both cases constant 
use of a variety of books is imperative. 
Our women come home to study at 
Teachers College or in other institutions 
and must go back to conduct their work 
without the tools they are taught to con- 
sider indispensable. 

We have made a brave beginning, espe- 
cially at Hwa Nan College, at Isabella 
Thoburn and in one or two other places, 
but we have not ‘scratched the surface.”’ 
More and more this matter of libraries 
in schools of all types will be brought 
before us. 

Nationals from various countries are 
coming to our American Library Schools. 
In my own classes at Columbia I have had 
three Chinese girls. This is merely an 
illustration of the fact that girls from 
mission schools are becoming interested 
in library work. It would seem as if it 
might be worth while to survey the mis- 
sion school library from a professional 
point of view and to determine a goal 
toward which we may work. Why should 
we not have libraries planned on a pro- 
fessional basis and administered by 
women who have adopted library work 
as a profession? This is a suggestion for 
training in America, since so far as I 
know no training for work with children 
is given in China, where there is much 
interest in this subject. 

— Quoted from report sent to Midyear 
Meeting. 
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What Will Become of the Sakais? 


By T. W. BOWMAN 


“THpy were hunted like wild beasts 
and killed like wild pig,” is the charge 


which is made against the Malays in their 


early dealings with the diminutive tribes 


of the Malay Peninsula. And being Mo- 


hammedans there is nothing that the 
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Malays despise more than a pig — the 
ceremonially unclean is unspeakably more 
filthy than any physically offensive 
matter. 

Drifting across the Straits of Malacca 
from Sumatra and the other islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago, the Malay pi- 
rates and warriors encountered nothing 
worthy to be called resistance at the hands 
of the timid black folk who dwelt in the 
vast solitudes of the enormous stretches of 
jungle which covered the peninsula. 
Bringing with them a type of civilization 
which had come to them, along with their 
Islamic faith, from the Arabs, the invaders 
were not slow to assert their superiority, 
and the simple people of the jungle, the 
Sakais, retreated deeper and deeper into 
its secluded recesses, content to remain 
steeped in their primitive animism and its 
mass of superstition. To what extent the 
Sakais were regarded as prey for the 
Malayan hunter we are not prepared to 
say, but at any rate the coming of Euro- 
pean explorers found the Malays in pos- 
session of the coast, the estuaries, and the 
principal rivers, with the aborigines far 
off in the interior. 

The stories concerning their tree dwell- 
ings seem quite credible, as prowling 
tigers and vicious wild elephants are not 
desirable neighbors, and a hut perched in 
the huge trees would provide a measure of 
safety, even though convenience of access 
had to be foregone. But in other instances 
they have built thatched huts on the 
ground — the largest which I have seen 
was about forty feet square, and numer- 
ous families, approximately forty people 
in all, sat around on the floor of this one- 
room dwelling. 

When British interests became exten- 
sive in Malaya, John Bull made treaties 
with the Malay chiefs. Under his be- 
nign protection tin mines have greatly in- 
creased their output, and millions of 
acres have been planted to rubber and 
coconuts, but away among the deep for- 
ests of the hills of the interior dwelt the 
small groups of Sakais, almost forgotten. 
No one seemed to be at all concerned 
about their rights, and they were not the 
kind of people to present any claims. 
Multitudes of Malays and hordes of im- 
migrants who thronged in from India and 
China came to enjoy the benefits which 
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the western administration brought; hos- 
pitals were erected in all important cen- 
ters, and the health service extended its 
beneficent ministrations to the villages. 
Schools for all Malays were provided with- 
out any direct charges on the parents. 
Schools for Chinese and Tamils were often 
subsidized by the state, and the grow- 
ing numbers who desired to procure an 
education through the medium of the 
English language received aid and en- 
couragement from missions and from the 
government. 

Back in the hills, however, the Sakai 
saw but little of the transformation that 
had taken place in the lowlands. It is 
true that in some way or other he had 
procured rice seeds, and at times had 
cleared away a few of the trees and 
planted his hill paddy (rice), but he reaped 
only a scanty harvest. The Malays owned 
the best rice producing lands, the rich 
sawahs, or meadow lands that could be 
flooded at will and made to produce large 
quantities of that highly nutritious grain 
which is the staff of life to most dwellers 
in the eastern tropics. 

If a Malay happened to discover a 
clearing made by the Sakais it would not 
be difficult for the former to proceed to 
the government land office and ask for a 
grant of land — that which the latter had 
cleared. As special wards of the govern- 
ment the Malay would receive preference 
over Chinese or Indians, and probably the 
collector of land revenue who awarded the 
lot would not know that it had been 
cleared by a Sakai or that there were any 
settlers on it. 

Even if the clearing were not laid claim 
to by a Malay, the Sakai would probably 
find that its fertility grew less in the 
course of a few years, or perhaps the site 
would not be propitious because of fears 
connected with the spirit world — so off 
he would go to a new jungle site. 

Food sometimes becomes so scarce that 
he resorts to eating monkeys, snakes and 
all sorts of running or creeping things, so 
much so that some sections of the hill 
jungles have practically no fauna left. 

The weapons used are of his own pecu- 
liar type.. A long bamboo pole, about 
twelve feet long, is hollowed out. It must 
be quite straight and not more than about 
an inch in diameter. Then the Sakai 
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makes arrows, about a foot long, out of 
split bamboo or other wood. The arrow 
is very slender and sharply pointed; at the 
hilt there is a flange of wood large enough 
to fill up the breach of the blow pipe and 
so confine the air as the ‘“‘warrior”’ puffs 
out all he can command and propels the 
arrow to its destination. If the prey is 
not more than thirty or forty feet away 
he is almost sure to bring it down, or at 
least hit it. He does not rely wholly on 
the mere force of the arrow to kill the 
victim; it has been dipped in the deadly 
Ipoh poison beforehand and the result is 
certain. The one who handles poisoned 
arrows must use extreme caution lest he 
seratch his own skin and become a victim 
of the fatal poison. 

It is true that some contacts have been 
made between the Sakais and other races 
of the Malay Peninsula, but classed as 
they are as introverts they have practi- 
cally no standing in the social scale of the 
land. Rubber estate managers sometimes 
employ them to cut down the jungle in 
preparation for a great conflagration 
which will clear the land for planting. 
The writer happened to be in a little 
Sakai settlement one day when a jungle 
clearing party went out. It consisted of 
one man and about seven or eight rather 
comely young women and it is fairly safe 
to conjecture who did most of the work on 
that particular occasion. Sakais from 
time to time drift into remote villages to 
do a bit of trading, but in their primitive 
life they are not very big buyers. As a 
rule they do not appreciate the value of 
soap, and although clothing of bark may 
be giving way to cheap cloth, the amount 
used in making a loin cloth for a man of 
the lower class would be very small. They 
sleep around the fire at night and so obvi- 
ate the white man’s need for buying 
blankets. Medicines are not common, 
and as the Sakais are illiterate they spend 
no money on books and papers. 

One day, however, an enterprising 
young man, laying aside his memories of 
life in American and English universities, 
plunged into the jungle to locate some of 
these quaint people. He finally found a 
group consisting of a few families, and 
among them a chief. Friendly feelings 
were established by the gift of medicine 
and directions relative to its use. Many 
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Sakais suffer from skin diseases, due 
largely to their aversion to bathing (even 
though they live in the tropics). 

After various other attempts to show 
his desire to help the Sakais, the foreigner 
proposed to start a school for the children. 
Here, however, he encountered rather stiff 
opposition. “Orang Sakai ta’boleh blajar, 
tuan” (The Sakai people cannot learn, 
sir), maintained the ultra-conservative 
chieftain, and he went on to aver that it 
was only the Malay or his ilk that had 
sufficient intelligence to master the art of 
reading. Eventually, however, the sim- 
plest kind of school made its appearance 
in the jungle, and as there were no Sakais 
who knew enough to teach, a guru (teacher) 
came from among the Batak tribes of 
Sumatra to fill the position. 

The educational program started off 
with an attempt to teach the rudiments 
of one of the simplest languages in the 
world, Malay, and this does not usually 
get one very far scholastically. Instrue- 
tion was also given in practical hygiene, 
of which there is dire need in the land of 
the Sakais. A few lessons were given in 
simple agriculture and a few new vege- 
tables were introduced to augment the 
pitifully scanty food supply. Used cloth- 
ing was donated by the churches and 
friends in the valley, and hints about eti- 
quette and home making were gradually 
added. At one period in the early history 
of the school the teacher had a hard job 
to keep his shoes in his possession — one 
or another of the pupils was usually shuffl- 
ing about in them. 

Another important phase of the pro- 
gram for the Sakais was telling the story 
of a Power who really cared for them. 
The fears which have enthralled them for 
so many generations — fears of malevo- 
lent spirits — are challenged by the One 
who ean cast out fear. 

What will become of the Sakai? It took 
decades to start a real program for his up- 
lift and even now the movement is only 
in its infancy. His aptitudes have yet to 
be discovered, and his future cannot be 


predicted with any degree of certainty. — i 


Will he forsake the deep, gloomy recesses — 
of the forest and take up his dwelling Tee 
the towns and villages? Will he remains 
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language and merge into their life and 
culture? Almost invariably, however, 
Malays are Mohammedans, and if Chris- 
tian missions succeed in winning the Sakais 
to the Christian faith it may be that they 
will find more in common with the Indian 
and Chinese Christians of Malaya than 
with the Malay, unless the Malay himself 
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chooses the Cross in place of the crescent. 

At any rate, the jungle has been pene- 
trated by the light of the gospel, and these 
simple children of the forest are about to 
enter into a little more abundant living. 
Their existence as beasts draws to a close; 
they are on the threshold of entrance into 
life. 
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Only a Thorn 


By NORA GELVIN SMITH 


Ir was a dark, gloomy afternoon and 
Mary Ellery’s face, as she sat preparing 
her program for the next missionary meet- 
ing, reflected the gloom of the day. 

She had just said “Good-bye” to a 
former school friend, Anna Goodman, 
~who had happened to be driving through 
town and had stopped for an hour’s visit. 

Anna, her husband and two daughters 
had recently returned from a trip through 
Panama to Hawaii, then to San Francisco 
and other points in California, coming 
home by the southern route. She knew 
Mary would be interested in hearing all 
about their journey and, besides, they 
had not seen each other for several years. 

While they had visited, a liveried 
chauffeur in the Goodman’s latest model 
de luxe car had sat outside the Ellery’s 
little white, green-shuttered cottage, and 
Mary had thought, as she glanced out 
now and then, ‘How out of place; that 
outfit ought to be waiting outside a 
modern colonial or Spanish mansion.” 

Anna had looked lovely and much 
younger in her modish hat and mink coat, 
and Mary had thought, “There is no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t dress becomingly 
and look her best; she can afford elegant 
clothes and beauty specialists, too.” 
When they were in school together, it had 
been Mary who had the looks and Anna 
who had been called ‘ plain.” 

This afternoon she had been genuinely 
glad to see Anna, and really interested in 
her account of the incidents of the trip, 
the details of her two daughters’ plans for 
the future and the many little bits of 
news one old friend brings to another. All 
the while Mary had listened and visited, 
she was painfully conscious of the fact 


that Anna’s observing eyes could not help 
noticing the worn living room rug, the 
cracks in the walls that needed fresh 
paint, the scratched floors, and herself in 
a cotton house dress, trying to keep her 
work-coarsened hands out of sight. 

Anna /ad seen these things, but her 
quick eye and understanding heart had 
seen more. She had thought, ““What a 
pleasant, cosy living room this is, so artis- 
tic, so like Mary. An interior decorator 
couldn’t have placed that bookcase better. 
What a dear old table and lamp over there, 
and that beautiful water color sketch 
above the piano, Mary’s work, of course. 
I could step right into that picture and 
walk down the path, it is so real. I wish 
Mary had time to develop her talent for 
painting. She is so clever. How glad I 
would be if she had the opportunity to 
travel, she would get so much out of it. 
If only she and John would let us give 
them a nice long trip; but they wouldn’t, 
of course. They are too independent.”’ 

And now she was gone and the little 
living room was still faintly fragrant of 
violets from the corsage worn on her coat 
and a subtle Parisian perfume she used. 

Rebelliously, Mary turned her atten- 
tion to the missionary program. It was 
hard to concentrate, for her mind was 
wandering to thoughts like these: ‘I am 
not envious of Anna or her life and happi- 
ness. I am glad she has them, but why, 
oh, why, when I love elegance, beautiful 
things and travel, am I deprived of all of 
it? If I could just have an all-new home to 
plan and furnish and arrange, I would be 
happy.” — 

For nearly twenty-five years, Mary and 
John Ellery had planned and saved to 
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build a home of their own, all new and 
just as they wanted it, with a fine yard 
and garden, shrubbery, arbors, all those 
things that make a beautiful setting for a 
modern home. They had both denied 
themselves little pleasures and big, to add 
to the fund for their dream home. Mary 
wore inexpensive hats, made her own and 
her daughter Jane’s clothing and saved in 
the hundred and one ways familiar to all 
practical women, whose husbands have 
small incomes. But it seemed that just as 
soon as their savings began to approach 
the necessary amount, something hap- 
pened. John’s father died, and his mother 
needed financial help; then Mary’s niece, 
her widowed sister’s child, needed funds 
for college. Junior’s teeth had to be 
straightened (no small item), and so it 
went. 

They had waded through these and 
many other financial ‘‘detours”’ and were 
just getting back to the “main road” 
again, with the new house seemingly a 
settled thing, for they had gone so far as 
to talk plans with the contractor, when 
along came the depression. John’s busi- 
ness began to show less profit, month by 
month, and finally the precious house fund 
had to be used to buy stock for the store. 
Mary had wept secretly at this, for it was 
a bitter disappointment and she was be- 
ginning to think that their dream home 
was, after all, just a dream. The last blow 
came when the banks closed. Since that 
event Mary had only a hopeless feeling, 
whenever she thought of a new home. She 
wanted and needed it now, while the chil- 
dren were young. Soon they would be 
grown and gone, and any house, new or 
old, would be empty then. 

Mary sighed, shut her lips grimly, and 
then at a sudden thought said out loud, 
“No, I will never touch our tithe money, 
even if we never get a new house.” She 
began looking over her program material, 
and these words caught her eye, ‘‘ bearing 
the cross.”” She paused and said aloud 
again, ‘Well, that must be my cross, not 
having a new home, and I shall have to 
bear it.”” Fiercely she attacked her pro- 
gram preparation. Reading along in some 
of the literature she came upon this para- 
graph: 

“The oxcart broke down ten miles from 
the nearest mountain village. The coolies 
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would go no further so Miss M——, the 
evangelistic missionary, climbed out of 
the cart, her feet sinking in the sea of red 
mud all about, gathered a few belongings 
into a bundle and prepared to walk the 
ten miles. On arriving she hunted a lodg- 
ing place for the night, since it was already 
dusk. The room shown her was filthy be- 
yond belief. Through the openings that 
served as windows, vile odors poured from 
the alley below. She scraped off some of 
the dirt from the pallet on the floor with 
some old newspapers she carried in her 
bundle, laid her one blanket on it and tried 
to rest. A rat scurried across her feet, 
something crawled over her face when she 
closed her eyes...” 

Mary Ellery shuddered, laid down the 
article and picked up a leaflet. A queer, 
shamed expression began to steal over her 
face as she read: 

“She sat in the doorway of her hut, a 
little old, wizened Chinese grandmother. 
The flesh was so nearly gone from her 
bones that she looked like a skeleton. She 
had not eaten at all for several days. She 
was too weak to remember how many. It 
had been years since she had had enough 
to eat, for famine was everywhere. But 
she had always managed to put away 
every tenth grain of rice, for her Thank- 
Offering gift to the Christ about whom she 
had learned at the little mission church in 
the next village. She had been a Christian 
ever since, and now that her rice was all 
gone, except her tithe, she must get it to 
the church before some one took her pre- 
cious gift from her. She would get up and 
go, just as soon as the strength came. 
She closed her eyes and prayed...” 

Mary read it through. She had never 
felt quite so insignificant in her life and 
her cheeks were burning. She opened her 
Frrenp. These words stared up at her: 
“Leaving his comfortable home he took 
up residence in the worst slum district in 
aT: His wealth he dedicated to the 
educating and Christianizing of these poor 
people — his brothers in Christ. He was 
in frail health himself, being afflicted with 
poor eyes, tuberculosis and kidney trou- 
ble. These handicaps did not change his 
purpose, neither did the thought that he 
could not ask the woman he loved to 


share such a life. He would give his all to | 


the work of the Kingdom.” 
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“He puts me to shame,” murmured 
Mrs. Ellery as she looked through her 
Christian Advocate for a reference. On the 
opposite page she saw this and stopped to 
read: ‘The Age of Martyrdom is still with 
us,” and below, ‘‘The Communist leader 
conducted the Rev. and Mrs. § 
through the streets. They went very 
quietly, Rev. S carrying their six- 
months-old baby. They knew where they 
were going. ... The sword fell twice and 
was prepared for the third execution. A 
Chinese bystander protested at this. 
‘Will you give your life for this baby?’ 
he was asked. He agreed eagerly and the 
sword did its deadly work... .” 

Mrs. Ellery closed her eyes, and rested 
her head on the back of her chair. Across 
her mind, as though it were etched there, 
came a scene. A high hill and outlined 
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against a dark sky three white crosses. 
One stood out, and she saw again the nail- 
pierced hands and feet, the bleeding brow, 
the rent side — and then she heard that 
gentlest of voices, ‘Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” 

The tears were running down her cheeks 
now and her lips were moving in prayer: 
“Father, forgive me, for thinking that I 
bear a cross when all it is is just a thorn 
in the flesh. Take away my self pity and 
fill me with a deep desire to serve thee 
alone.” 

As she opened her eyes, the sun broke 
through the gray clouds in the west, 
flooding the room and the sky outside with 
a pink and gold light. 

It was a radiant-faced Mary Ellery who 
began, in earnest, her program prepara- 
tion. 
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They Prayed for Me 


By MARGARET I. W. HERMISTON, Delhi, India 


Tue day I left the sanitarium to go 
into the hospital two miles away for an 
operation, my nearest neighbor, a Brah- 
min lady who is just learning English, 
said to me, “‘Come back early.” It is her 
husband who is ill. He was employed by 
some educational authority to establish 
schools, but now that he is not working he 
is not getting any salary. He has no pri- 
vate income, but his people are well-to-do 
and they are supporting him here. 

His wife said to me one day, ‘‘I have no 
money to give, so I feel all the more that I 
must give bodily service and speak sweet 
words.”” When I returned to the sani- 
tarium after the operation she told me 
that she had prayed for me night and 
morning. She offered to help me in any 
way that she could. The next day when 
she came to see me she noticed that my 
hair was done and asked who did it. I 
told her that I had done it myself and she 
seemed disappointed that I had not let 
her do it. 

A day or two later she told me that it 
was her husband’s birthday and that the 
stars were good for him. “We feel very 
happy now,” she said, ‘‘for we have con- 
fidence that he is going to get well.” The 


day before this the nurse had told him 
that a wound that had been receiving 
dressings for over two months would not 
need more dressing. They took this as 
another indication that the stars in their 
courses were working for them. 

There was a total eclipse of the moon 
last Saturday. This has great significance 
for orthodox Hindus. With this sick man 
is his mother, a strict Hindu. I have once 
or twice seen her sitting on the deer skin 
(sacred to Hindus) reading her holy book. 
On this day she ate her meal at one o’clock 
and would touch nothing more until the 
eclipse was completely over. Her son and 
his wife, not quite so orthodox, ate just 
before the eclipse began but would eat 
nothing while it was in progress. Mem- 
bers of a younger generation still (a grand- 
daughter and grandson) came to see them, 
They said the eclipse meant nothing to 
them — they would eat while it was 
going on. 

I thought this was indicative of the 
change that is coming over Hindu thought 
in many cases. They are moving away 
from their old Hindu conceptions — but 
whither? 

Just across from me is a young Hindu 
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wife. She is very ill, coughing a great deal. 
The doctor wants to operate at once, but 
the stars will not be right for two weeks, 
so the operation must wait. Her husband 
is ill, too, but she does not know. 

While I was at the hospital I had some 
very lovely Parsee neighbors, a husband 
and wife and her mother. Parsees worship 
the sun, as you know. It was very lovely 
to see them stand facing the rising sun, 
with cupped hands, repeating something 
quietly to themselves and then putting 
their hands over their faces. The husband 
had had a cancerous growth removed and 
she her tonsils. At the time of my opera- 
tion the wife came to me and said, ‘‘ We 
are praying for you.” 

My nearest neighbors at the hospital 
were a devout Roman Catholic couple, 
Anglo-Indians. He came several times to 
see me and said he had very definite assur- 
ance that I was going to be quite all right. 
She used to come in frequently and was 
exceedingly kind to me. In the evening, 
as she bade me good-night, she would say, 
“Mr. Small told me to say good-night for 
him and to tell you that we are praying 
for you.” 

Brahmans, Parsees, Roman Catholics, 
all praying for me. Isn’t it lovely? Yes, 
and many others. I am not rich in money 
but I am rich in friends, and I am very 
thankful. lager 


A little more about the poor Hindu 
wife I have already spoken about, just 
across from me. One morning my other 
Hindu neighbor came to me and said, 
“Good news! Her husband has just 
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come.” She certainly was happy to see 
him and the first day she was radiant, but 
after that she didn’t seem quite so happy. 

Her husband is not staying here with 
her, though it is possible for him to do so. 
He is staying in Miraj proper, two miles 
from here. With him is one of his sisters. 
She has made him promise that he will 
not go too near his wife for she says, “‘We 
can get another wife for our brother, but 
what shall we do if our brother dies?” So 
I notice that whenever he is here (and 
that is not very often) he sits just as far 
away from her as it is possible for him to 
get. Isn’t it sad? 

Still Later 


You will recall that near the beginning 
of this I told about the reaction of three 
generations of Brahmans to the eclipse of 
the moon. Well, the other day the 
daughter-in-law of the strict old Brahman 
lady said to me, ‘‘My mother-in-law has 
gone to bathe in a sacred tank near Miraj. 
She always liked to have cow dung spread 
on the floor of the kitchen.” 

I interjected, “Yes, because she con- 
siders it holy.” 

My friend laughed and said, “‘ Yes, but 
I don’t like it. I have washed it all off and 
the floor is nice and clean. And now that 
my mother-in-law is not there you can 
come into the kitchen and see it.”’ 

This shows how the ideas of the younger 
lady are changing — how liberal they are 
compared with those of the mother-in-law. 
She would never have invited me into her 
kitchen, for my very shadow on her cook- 
ing utensils would have defiled them. 
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Is It Worth While? 


Every little while the old question 
comes up: “Is it worth while to give 
money to missions? Are they accomplish- 
ing anything?” As a partial reply, we 
print some of the letters written by gradu- 
ates of the Harris Memorial Training 
School, in Manila, to their “missionary 
mother,” Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 
when she was on her last furlough. 


Now that I am older I can do so much 
more for the mothers than when I was a 


young graduate. Some of the members of 
my mothers’ class spend the whole day 
planting rice in the hot sun. When they 
arrive at the class I let them first talk to 
me regarding the things that are troubling 
them. They seem to be more able after 
that to receive what I have to tell them. 


We talk about household matters, and 


their responsibility to their families, to 
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“The Christian Living Class.” The Lord 
Jesus is always helping me. He hears my 
prayers and answers them. 

— Cipriana. 

Sunpay mornings I go out early to 
gather the children who live some dis- 
tance away. There is a large attendance 
at our primary department. There they 
sit with their wide-open eyes, eagerly 
looking at me while I teach them the 
gospel stories. by 

During the week I have five children’s 
groups in different villages. Some of these 
are held in the shade of a house, some 
under the trees and one out in the meadow 
where the wind blows and where the grass 
and the trees grow. After the story, song 
and memory verses, there is at this place 
plenty of room for us to play the games 
which are always last on our program for 
the afternoon. Such happy times as they 
all have! 

An old man accepted Christ the other 
day —the grandfather of one of these 
children. Week after week he sat there, 
quietly listening. Then one day he came 
to me and said, “That is just what I 
want.”’ He came just like a little child. 
Now he is an active Christian in our con- 
gregation and such a happy old man. 

— Patricia. 


Auways at our kindergarten we have 
our story hour and songs. Then at lunch 
time I teach them the little prayer. They 
fold their dear little hands now and wait 
for me to help them with the words. I 
also teach them a prayer to say before 
they go to sleep and when they wake up 
in the morning. 

Last week one of the mothers asked to 
be taught the prayers and verses her little 
boy is learning, so I am teaching her every 
time I go there on my home-visitation 
days. 

The more complete dedication of my 
life to the work this year is due to the 
deep desire to lead these little ones to 
Christ, that through their young lives the 
parents and friends may find him, too. 
It is in the home-visitation that I see my 
ee One uty. — Misericordia. 

We began by holding a daily vacation 
Bible school, for there are many children 
here. My companion, Vigilla, and I 
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worked very hard to get everything ready, 
so that when we opened the school there 
was a very large attendance and we were 
very happy. 

After a week of good work there came a 
morning when not a child appeared. 
Someone had gone to all the houses and 
misinformed the mothers, saying we were 
dangerous people and would bring bad 
luck to the village if they associated 
with us. 

Imagine our feelings as we stood there 
that morning, all ready to have a good 
long day with the children and not a boy 
or a girl to be seen anywhere! 

We did not stand there long, for soon 
we heard that a certain woman was sick. 
She was the very one who had circulated 
wrong stories about us. We went to her 
house and did for her things that we had 
learned to do at the training school. She 
recovered. Now this woman has learned 
that we are her friends and that we are 
not dangerous. As soon as she was able 
she notified all the villagers of her changed 
opinion and all the children returned to 
our school. When the time came for clos- 
ing they pleaded with us to remain longer, 
but this we could not do as they were 
waiting for us at the next town. 

(From another letter.) After the ex- 
periences of last month we came to this 
place which is also new to the gospel. 
We were to hold open-air services, for it is 
moonlight at this time in the month and 
we knew many people would come, espe- 
cially the men, even from long distances. 
My folding organ would be a great help to 
us and we were happy at the prospect. 

The services were to be held in an open 
field, near some nipa huts where the 
laborers stayed during harvest time. In 
the nearest house there was a woman who, 
the moment she saw us, closed the door 
and windows and put out the lght, al- 
though it was not time to go to sleep. She 
did this to show her displeasure at our 
being near her house. 

While the people were gathering | 
played, as softly as I could, the hymn 
tunes. One of them was ‘“‘Come to Jesus 
just now.” This is one of my favorite 
tunes and I played it over and over. 
Everybody was very still. Pretty soon I 
saw the woman coming slowly down her 
bamboo ladder and walking’ very slowly 
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to where we were. She had never seen 
anything like the little organ from which 
the sweet music was coming, so she stood 
beside me all through the opening part of 
the service. Then she went slowly back to 
her house. 

She came the next night and the next, 
even to the close of our revival. When we 
left, this is what she said: ‘But for your 
sweet music which came out of that little 
organ I should not have found my 
Saviour.” 

— Modesta. 

THERE are now thirty high school girls 
boarding in my dormitory here. Six were 
recently converted and since then the 
atmosphere in our dormitory is all sun- 
shine, full of the Christian spirit. 

Two of my girls plan to be deaconesses 
as soon as they are old enough. One is the 
daughter of our local preacher. ‘Study 
hard, Generosa,’”’ I heard him say to her 
the other day. “I need you to help me in 
my work.” It will be a happy day for him 
when he has her to work among the chil- 
dren on his circuit. 

Off near the mountains not very far 
from here, four families were recently con- 
verted. The people are very poor; part of 
the year they have nothing to eat but a 
little rice and salt, until the vegetables 
grow. They are far from markets and 
stores. But they say they are going to 
build a small chapel after the rice-planting 
season, so they will have a place to wor- 
ship. 

— Secunda. 
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WE have been having much experience 
since the beginning of our work in the 
ministry, my husband’s and mine. At 
Santa Maria, when we first went there, 
we found a chapel, but it couldn’t be used, 
for it had no roof. For two years it had 
been that way. Then a great typhoon 
came and the walls were blown down. 

The townspeople laughed then and said 
we could never have a church there for it 
was against the will of God. How we 
prayed and worked! With the help of the 
missionaries and all our friends we built a 
chapel while that was our appointment. 

Then when we were sent to Trinidad 
the church was miserable in appearance 
and so small. It had a roof but no side 
walls. By the help of God, as the Holy 
Spirit worked in the hearts of our friends, 
we were able to put a chapel there. 

And at San Jose we started the work by 
having a Sunday school near the market 
place so to be where many people are on 
Sundays. We held it near the stone wall, 
with nothing to cover us but the blue sky; 
but this was very beautiful in the after- 
noons. By and by our work was blessed, 
and here also a chapel was built. 

This is the way it goes. It is the fruit 
of the influence, effort and sacrifice of our 
brothers and sisters over the sea. Their 
deeds are a good example to us and we 
look for the time to come when we can 
extend our help to others as they have 


done and are still doing for us. We are 


sure that time will come. 
— Rosario. 
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Mother Love 


By LUCY W. BEACH, Pauri, India 


SHE was only a tall, gaunt coolie 
woman dressed in the rough black blanket 
worn by all her hill companions. She 
could neither read nor write nor did she 
know the language of the educated in her 
own district. She had heard of the won- 
derful school in far away Gadoli where 
girls learned to read, write, sew and so 
forth, and then when some occasionally 
passed their examinations they were sent 
to a far away country to a high school. 

Though only a coolie woman, ignored 


by her neighbors, the magic words “high 
school”’ sank into her mind as something 
to be desired for the little one who was her 
sole wealth. Her heart burned with a 
great mother love and a big ambition. 
Her Bhagrati should be different from the 
village girls and should have all the oppor- 
tunities that the mission might give her. 


So, leading the little one by the hand or — 


sometimes carrying her on her shoulders, 
they travelled together the many weary 
miles to the mission school. 
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When at last they had arrived at their 
destination a strange shyness filled the 
mother’s heart and holding tightly her 
little daughter’s hand she sat down on the 
edge of the wall, trying to summon up 
courage to face the missahiba in charge of 
the school. In the meantime the mission- 
ary, who had seen them through her study 
window, went out to see who they were 
and what they wanted. The child hung 
close to her mother, afraid of the strange 
white face before her. 

The mother said, “I am a poor coolie 
woman and the child’s father is dead. I 
can do nothing for my child and so I want 
you to take her and educate her. I want 
her to become like you.” 

As the missionary listened she smiled 
but asked, “If we should take her would 
you promise not to come in a few years 
and take her away and sell her to some 
man?” 

The woman shook her head, ‘‘ No, I will 
never sell her.” 

So the missionary said, ‘““Then we will 
take her and do our best to help her be- 
come a fine Christian woman.” 

The mother turning to her child caressed 
her face in the quaint oriental fashion 
and, quickly turning, walked away back 
to her lonely life and heavy burdens. 

Bhagrati was in a sense a precocious 
child, but she soon fell into the way of 
school life and passed from one grade to 
another, developing in body, mind and 
soul. As she came to her last year in the 
middle school and the girls fell to discuss- 
ing their future, she had little to say until 
asked what she would like to do if she 
passed her government examinations. 
Then she quietly said, “Go to high 
school.” 

The missionary, however, did not feel 
that Bhagrati was enough of a student for 
it to be best to send her to high school, so 
suggested that there were other things to 
choose from such as primary teacher’s 
training, nurse’s training or special Bible 
training. It was hard for her to choose 
because all the years since her mother 
first brought her to the school she had 
planned in her own mind to go to high 
school. However, seeing that course was 
not open to her, she decided to become a 
nurse and so arrangements were made for 
her to enter training. 
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The first year Bhagrati got along in a 
very mediocre way. Then suddenly on 
entering her second year she woke up to 
the fact that hers was a wonderful calling 
and she put her whole heart into her work. 
Baby welfare work was started that year 
and she had the privilege of spending a 
whole month at various centers with the 
missionary nurse in charge. And suddenly 
Bhagrati found that here was the work 
she loved and was fitted for. Her knowl- 
edge of village women and her sympathy 
and understanding gave her a hold on 
them that none of the other student 
nurses seemed to grasp. She knew just 
how to talk to them and also just how to 
control them when the missionary nurse 
found them a bit difficult to manage be- 
cause of their ignorance and fear of new, 
strange ways of caring for their children. 
But as Bhagrati talked to them quietly in 
their own language they would listen and 
usually do as she said. 

Later in the year Bhagrati had the priv- 
ilege of going to Tilaunia for three months’ 
training in care of tubercular school chil- 
dren and this she also found very inter- 
esting. 

This year, as she finishes her training 
and looks forward to Christian service as 
a real nurse, she is one of the happiest 
girls one could wish for. 

The mother, to all outward appear- 
ances, is the same uncouth coolie woman 
who can still neither read nor write and 
who still works in other people’s fields, 
cuts wood and grass or does odd jobs she 
can get to keep body and soul together. 
But Bhagrati has never seemed ashamed 
of her mother as some girls are who have 
had so many more advantages than their 
mothers had. She has eagerly gone to 
spend her summers in the far-away little 
home with her mother who was so de- 
termined that her daughter should have a 
chance in life. 

Are you not glad that there was at least 
one place in Garhwal where Bhagrati 
could go for a Christian education? But 
without the help of Christian friends in 
America to make it possible for girls to be 
saved and educated there would be no 
chance for most of the girls, even of 
Christian parents; for ours is the only 
Christian middle school for girls in all of 
Garhwal District. 
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A Letter to You 


Dear Friends Whose Hearts Reach Out 
to All the World: Fifty years ago you began 
work in Korea. A fiftieth anniversary sug- 
gests golden weddings and faithful, loving 
hearts. Such are yours. I like to think of 
you as wedded and loyal to the people to 
whom you have sent me. You have been 
true through the years of depression; you 
have kept the vow “for better or worse.”’ 

Using the theme the homes of Korea, 
I want to show you the difference it makes 
when love shines in — the radiant love of 
our Father, shining through you, through 
me, and through all who are linked up in 
this great union of hearts and lives in 
Hast and West. 

The word “home” 
language. One word for “family” was 
“mouths to feed.” Marriages arranged 
by go-betweens naturally resulted in much 
mismating; the more so since various su- 
perstitions and financial considerations 
entered into deciding who was to marry 
whom. Would one expect love, loyalty, 
and companionship between husbands 
and wives so chosen? Yet it was quite a 
shock to me when, invited by a student to 
her home, she told me that her home was 
the little house. By that I was to under- 
stand that her father kept two establish- 
ments, and that her mother was not 
legally his wife. 

At the same time one of our teachers 
was a woman who had run away from an 
intolerable situation. She had been mar- 
ried at the age of fifteen to a boy of seven. 
On the wedding day, instead of love at 
first sight there had been mutual disap- 
pointment. In a few years the young man 
had begun running around nights, and 
his father had brought home a pretty 
young ‘woman to content him there. 

In those trying days the wife had re- 
ceived a copy of the Gospel of Matthew. 
She was able to read it, because she had 
been taught by her brother to read. After 
midnight, when her time was her own, she 
eagerly read and accepted the message of 
love and hope. She had heard of our 
Christian school for girls, and now set her 
heart on going there to study. Through 
difficulties and perils she made her way 
alone and afoot from the farm to our 


was lacking inthe 


school in the large city. Presenting her- 
self and her little capital of three hard- 
earned dollars, she asked for a Christian 
education. Determinedly she worked her 
way through school. After graduation she 
was for ten years a sewing teacher and 
sympathetic friend of many in our school. 

Not all women escape such impossible 
marriage situations as she did. Some en- 
dure them. Some drink lye. I was still 
new in this land of domestic irregularity 
when startled by the screams and agony of 
a woman who had taken lye; her husband 
had brought home a new wife. 

Then there is the home where the wife 
is merely a servant ‘“‘bossed’”’ by the 
mother-in-law. Sometimes she is not even 
allowed to love and care for her own chil- 
dren. She must devote all her care and 
attention to the mother-in-law. When the 
child is sick, she must follow the mother- 
in-law’s orders; not infrequently tragic, 
unnecessary death results from the older 
woman’s unenlightened remedies. 

It was only last summer that I hap- 
pened on the discovery that even today a 
little girl as young as eight can be sent to 
the home of her husband-to-be, there to 
act as a waiting maid. Why? Because the 
parents are poor and willing to lessen the 
number of mouths to feed. And because 
the in-laws want a maid to wait upon 
them. Marriage cannot take place legally 
until the girl is eighteen, but the govern- 
ment has nothing to say about where an 
engaged girl lives. Public opinion is grow- 


ing, but is not strong away from church ~ 


influence. Should a baby be born before 
the marriage is legalized, the birth is regis- 
tered later, sometimes as a child of the 
real mother, sometimes as a child of a 
new wife. The young mother may remain 
as a servant or may be sent away. 

Quite in contrast with the marriages: 
where husbands are faithless is the long- 
suffering love of Christian pastors for poor 


ignorant wives chosen for them in child- 


hood. Becoming her teacher and com- 
panion, the pastor makes a real home with 
love in it. Seldom | can he make bet an 


country knows little of what it means 
~ (Continued on page 263) 
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EDITORIAL: 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it. —Rev. 3:8. 


SS 
° 


Omnipresence 


Where once my sluggard eyes have slept 
Like Jacob now I kneel to pray, 

And ‘‘Surely God was in this place,” 
In wonder I have learned to say. 


How often I have closed my eyes 
To Him who was forever near. 
How often have my ears been dull 

Because I did not want to hear. 


Oh, stupid to deny myself 
The Father’s comfort and His grace, 
‘Then murmur that ‘‘I knew it not,’ 
While He abides in every place. 
— Elinor Lennen 
in the ‘‘Christian Century.” 


Bible Distribution 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society, in May, the distribution of 
1934 was announced. There were 7,517, 
548 Bibles, Testaments and portions of 
the Bible, in 148 languages and dialects 
and in more than forty countries. 

General distribution in Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Peru last year was fifty per cent 
greater than in 1933, and in both the 
Philippine Islands and the Near East the 
distribution of entire Bibles was larger. 
In China, for the second year in succes- 
sion, the circulation of entire Bibles by all 
agencies was larger than in any year since 
the beginning of missionary work in that 
country. In Japan over 600,000 Scripture 
volumes were distributed. Over 18,000 
portions were placed in 359 Japanese 
hospitals. 

The total number of languages and dia- 
lects in which Scripture translation has 
occurred now reaches 954, the entire Bible 
having been translated into 175 languages 
and the New Testament into 374. 

Of the circulation in the United States 
the report says that the sale of complete 
Bibles was thirty per cent greater than in 
1933. Over 30,000 New Testaments were 
supplied to chaplains in camps of the 
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C.C C. A magistrate in a southern state 
made an initial purchase of 100 Bibles to 
give to persons arraigned in his court 

One agency, in listing the institutions 
and organizations within its district to 
which grants of Scriptures had been made 
included the state penitentiary, U. 8. 
coast guard, a marine hospital, a home for 
colored boys, a sanatorium, a jail, the Sal- 
vation Army, a home for aged men and 
Women, a naval air station, a house of 
correction, a home for incurables and fed- 
eral transient camps. 

One colporteur reported having walked 
five miles over icy roads to deliver a single 
Bible. A saleslady was asked to furnish 
“the most interesting Bible in stock.” In 
San Francisco, an order received from 
Alaska requested that the Bibles be 
packed in small parcels, as they would be 
carried by dog teams. 

“The Bible is an unfettered missionary. 
The Bible is not only the most trans- 
latable book but it is the book that suffers 
least in translation. Further, when once 
it is translated it speaks to every human 
being in his mother tongue, at any mo- 
ment when he is free and willing to hear.” 


A Message from Americans Living in Japan 


‘““As Americans living in Japan we find 
ourselves in a position of peculiar privi- 
lege To the rich heritage of our own 
citizenship there is added the wealth of 
life and friendship with another nation. 
Our experience has deepened our apprecia- 
tion of both peoples and has convinced us 
that priceless benefits will continue to flow 
naturally from growing intimacy and 
cooperation between them. For the his- 
toric friendship between Japan and the 
United States is not a mere phrase; it is a 
fact which rests upon deep sentiment, 
mutually advantageous commercial in- 
terests and fortunate geographical posi- 
tions. This relationship has the addi- 
tional advantage ot being enlivened by 
differing but complementary cultures. Ob- 
viously only a structure of peace should 
rest upon such a foundation. 

“Tn saying this we would not ignore 
differences in point of view on some vital 
issues. Such differences are inevitable be- 
tween strong and aspiring nations but 
they should be made stepping stones to 
mutual respect and codperation through 
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the workings of enlightened statesman- 
ship and the diplomacy of peace. . . . 

‘However, in the presence of forces 
which, if unchecked, may easily endanger 
this long record of unbroken peace, we 
would urge our friends in the United 
States to redouble their efforts to under- 
stand the problems and difficulties con- 
fronting the Oriental peoples, to remove 
all sources of friction and misunderstand- 
ing for which our nation may be respon- 
sible, and particularly to cultivate atti- 
tudes that will spurn any suggestion of 
seeking solutions of our problems by 
means other than the employment of 
peaceful diplomacy. We plead for the will 
iLO; DCACCaeaa 

“Tn thus addressing our fellow Chris- 
tians in the United States we would stress 
the need for forbearance and sympathetic 
understanding of the spiritual aspirations 
and material needs of all the Oriental 
peoples; we urge the exercise of a fearless 
and enlightened conscience in the discern- 
ment and support of the moral principles 
involved in this situation. We believe in 
facing these problems upon the plane of 
Christian love rather than that of materi- 
alistic self-interest. We assure our fellow- 
Americans of the presence of this spirit 
and point of view among many of our 
Japanese friends, both Christian and non- 
Christian, and we pledge ourselves to 
work to the end that in the critical issues 
before us the advocates of reason and 
peace on both sides of the Pacific may 
speak the final word,” 

This message comes from Japan over 
the signatures of two hundred Americans. 
It gives a definite list of seven proposals 
which, if followed, they believe will serve 
the cause of peace and mutual welfare. 
We regret that we have not space to print 
these proposals. 


+ © Cin —o]11> + 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


AvGuUsT 
Brown, Cora M., China. 
Temple, Laura, Mezico. 
Kilburn, Elizabeth M., Japan. 
Hall, Dorcas, India; Rank, Minnie L., 
Malaya; McCaig, E. Fern, China. 
Sayles, Florence A., China; Payne, Zola L., 
Korea. 
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7 Jones, Edna, China. 

8 Aldrich, Sylvia E., China. 

9 Clinton, E. Lahuna and Forsyth, Estella M., 
India. 

0 Vandegrift, Frances, South America. 

1 Greene, Lily D. and Hermiston, Margaret 
I. W., India. 

Hoge, Elizabeth and Kennard, Ada Marie, 
India; Rossiter, Henrietta B., China. 

Bedell, Mary E. and Pittman, Annie M., 
China. 

Daniels, Ruth and Thomasson, Leona B., 
China; Dimmitt, Marjorie A. and Rich- 
mond, Mary A., India. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., Japan; Wilson, Emma, 
W., China. 

Carpenter, Mary F., India; Pfaff, Jessie A., 
Africa. 

Cox, Ruth M., India. 

Stallard, Eleanor B. and Webb, Gladys M., 
India. 

Abbott, Anna Agnes, Honnell, Grace L. and 
Rogers, Hazel T., India; Smith, Clara B., 
China. 

Reeves, Cora D., China. 

Shoemaker, Esther, M.D., India; Van Fleet, 
Edna M., Korea. 

Koether, Luella G. and McBee, Edith F., 
China; Turner, Elizabeth J., India. 

Apple, Blanche E. and Rahe, Cora L., China. 

Bacon, Edna G., India; Lind, Jenny S., 
China; Narbeth, Gwendoline E., North 
Africa. 

(Addresses found in the May FRrrenp) 
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Alice Means 
**More than Conqueror 


Miss Otproyp, writing of the death of 
Miss Means in the Indian Witness, heads 
her article in this triumphant fashion. 
She lived triumphantly and death had no 
power over her. Her radiant acceptance 
of the verdict and her brave enduring of 
pain was a source of wonder to her friends. 
She wished to die in India and be buried 
in the land she so dearly loved. 
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A short sketch of her life was prepared — 


by Mrs. B. H. Daugherty of Akron, Ohio, 
a long time friend and worker in her home 
church. 

Miss Means was born in Akron, Ohio, 
January 14, 1876, and died in Lucknow 
January 5, 1935. She was sent to India 
by the Cincinnati Branch in 1897, at the 
age of twenty-one, and gave thirty-eight 
years of joyous, efficient service. Her sis- 
ter Mary gave thirty years of her life in 
India, so together sixty-eight years were 
spent ‘by these two noble women in bring- 
ing Christ to the hearts of many people. 
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Her talents were of the administrative 
and executive type so she was called upon 
to supervise building projects. The bun- 
galow and hostel in Bijnor and Budaun, 
the school building and hostel in Shaja- 
hanpur will stand as a monument to her 
untiring work. 

She combined the practical and mysti- 
cal and had strong convictions, as any 
woman of her type would have. Mrs. 
Stanley Jones said of her, ‘‘She was such a 
good friend. My husband was one of the 
last to talk to Alice. She said, ‘Jesus is 
with me. I do not know what people do 
who come to a time like this without 
him.’ Her thought must have been of 
those who are all about us in India who 
do not know him and do not have that 
comfort.”’ 

As her secretary for over five years, I 
have found her letters a source of pleasure. 
They were so vital and alive, dealing with 
subjects engrossing the attention of the 
world as well as the daily tasks which 
filled her days. Her last letter telling me 
of her illness says naively, “I do not know 
what I have done to wear my heart out. 
I suppose last year was hard on it, moving 
down from Lahore and no vacation. Then 
the year here has had so much of problem, 
and I suppose I had not the vigor of my 
earlier days. I am sad at the thought of 
leaving India for good after all these 
years, but I take it as God’s leading just 
as much as I did when he led me to come 
out many years ago. He knows the way 
he takes, and [ will walk with him.” 

When her last day came, after hours of 
great suffering, God laid his hand on her, 
and quietly in her sleep she went to be 
forever with her Lord. She lies in the 
beautiful cemetery at Lucknow, where 
Phoebe Rowe and other distinguished 
missionaries are buried. Dr. J. Waskom 
Pickett, from whose home she was carried, 
spoke the final words as the afternoon sun 
cast its last lingering glow upon the sacred 
scene. Mrs. C. C. PEALE, 

Corresponding Secretary, 
Cincinnati Branch. 
++ tlie IRD > 


Personal Mention 


Please note a change of address. Miss 
Amalie M. Achard has moved to 1119 
La Boice Drive, Glendale, Calif. 
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Miss Laura Chase arrived on April 24, 
coming direct from Japan on the Kukosai 
Line. 

Miss Florence Argus sends a change in 
her furlough address to 273 Jefferson 
Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.  - 

Miss Minnie E. Newton asks that her 
mail be sent to 327 North Orlando Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The furlough address of Miss Mildred 
Pierce is Clarendon Hills,{ Il., instead of 
as Was given in May. 

Miss Dora A. Wagner of Hakodate, 
Japan, writes that she is coming on fur- 
lough and her address will be Kingman, 
Kans. 


On April 23 Miss Pauline Westcott and 
Miss Ursula Tyler arrived from China. 
Miss Tyler’s home address is Grove City, 
Ohio. 

Miss Bertha Odee wrote that she 
planned to spend several weeks at her 
home in Texas and then sail on June 28 
for Manila. Her address will be: Mary 
Johnston Hospital, Manila, P. I 

On Saturday evening, May 11, the 
Furlough Club in New York met for a 
Chinese dinner and enjoyed an evening 
together at the ‘‘New China.” 

Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, corresponding sec- 
retary of Minneapolis Branch, is now in 
China, having sailed on April 26 with 
President Lucy Wang of Hwa Nan Col- 
lege, Foochow. Mrs. F. F. Lindsay is 
carrying Mrs. Peel’s work in the Branch. 

The following arrivals for furlough 
were scheduled for May. From India: 
Misses Annie S. Winslow, Lydia Chris- 
tensen, Grace Challis, Dorcas Hall and Ida 
Grace Loper, and Mrs. Alma H. Holland. 
From Malaya: Miss Gazelle Traeger. 
From Korea: Misses Naomi Anderson 
and Gertrude Snavely and Mrs. Lillian M. 
Swearer. 

Arrivals scheduled for June were as 
follows. From China: Misses Etha Nagler, 
Jenny Lind and Rose Mace. From Korea: 
Miss Henrietta Robbins. From the Philip- 
pines: Miss Henrietta Doltz. 

++ Chill a 1 + 
A Letter to You 
(Continued from page 260) 
have the right woman in the parsonage. 
There are, however, some ideal parsonage 
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homes. The most outstanding one has 
been a shining example for the last ten 
years. The marriage was one of their own 
choosing. Their home life is ideal. Not 
only that; the wife wins such a place for 
herself in the church and community that 
the husband could be jealous of her popu- 
larity and good works did he not love her 
and the advancement of the kingdom so 
much that he is proud and happy instead. 

When love shines in, the tyrannical 
mother-in-law becomes human. One grad- 
uate of our school told this tale of her own 
mother’s experience. Her mother was not 
even allowed to indulge in laughter in her 
august mother-in-law’s presence. When 
the rest of the family laughed, she had to 
restrain herself until she could run out and 
hide among the rice kettles and brush- 
wood in the kitchen. Then her mother-in- 
law became a Christian. After that, 
everything was different. On the very 
first occasion for laughter the mother-in- 
law brought her daughter back to the 
family circle and made it clear that from 
that time on she was to belong to that 
circle. The whole family was to be united 
in laughter and love. 

Homes where there is real love and com- 
panionship are increasing in number. 
Each one is a great and shining light. 

Wishing you continued joy in the fruits 
of our Father’s love. 

Estoer Laura HULBERT. 
Pyengyang, Korea. 


++ Gta + 


Teaching Through the Eye-Gate 
(Continued from page 246) 


haired and dark eyed (as naturally Mary 
of Bethlehem was) and the Babe lies in a 
manger of Indian construction. The sec- 
ond is a picture of Christ blessing the little 
children. He is of dark complexion and 
around him is an average group of Indian 
children — one little caste child in her 
pretty dress, one Moslem lassie as her 
tight trousers indicate, and one who shows 
his little back quite unadorned with cloth- 
ing. It is an average group of village folk 
on a hot day. 

The children in these humble homes, 
given an ordinary picture of Christ with 
the children, might easily say, “Of course 
Christ loved the little European child with 
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her pretty white dress and blue ribbon; 
but would he love us?” ‘This picture 
shows unmistakably that the little chil-. 
dren of India are dear to the Master. In 
their coloring and even their clothing 
they are nearer the Syrian group than in 
many things we have published of the 
fair Madonna, wrapped in lovely white 
scarves, with her golden-haired Babe of 
the Nordic race. 

If by this effort to secure pictures suited 
to the Indian eye we shall succeed in ere- 
ating a Christian art atmosphere in India, 
all this effort will be well rewarded. China 
has already, by the hand of one of her 
greatest Christian artists, produced some 
exquisite pictures which clothe the Bible 
story with such Chinese setting that they 
need no explanation of the eye of the 
humblest coolie. Such a gift is needed for 
India — not reproductions of artistie pic- 
tures from the European standpoint, 
though the best of these are being repro- 
duced for the use of schools and Indian 
people of culture. The common people 
like those who heard him gladly need vis- 
ual offering of the truth as we know it, in 
a form which they can comprehend and 
accept. 

Information concerning this work can 
be obtained from any one of the denomi- 
national representatives on the committee 
or by addressing us through the Foreign 
Missions Conference at Room 1101, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Free samples of 
magazines are gladly sent and the pictures 
will be sold at moderate cost for use in in- 
stitutes and auxiliaries. 

The Lord taught with the use of word- 
pictures (“Consider the lilies,” he said) 
and to us he gives the privilege of teaching 
through a picture which will carry under 
it his words of truth and blessing. 

We hope soon to produce a picture of 
the shepherds singing the glorious words 
of hope and truth, “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men,” 
printed in many of the vernaculars of 
India this better Christian message that 
we pray may help to offset the news of 
armaments and of national hatreds. Let. — 
the eyes of the children look up in the 
dimness of their humble homes and Ke arn 


land. 


under which shall be — 
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Happenings Here and There 


The old royal palace of Villa Vicosa, 
near Lisbon, Portugal, is to be made into 
a museum and library in memory of the 
Royal House of Braganza. This was the 
cherished wish of the late King Manuel. 


The celebration of the three hundredth 
birthday of American chemistry discloses 
some surprising things. The extra leisure 
time many people have had in the past few 
years has been used to discover how to 
make better diamonds than are mined; 
how to extract trillions in gold from ocean 
water; how to provide mineral wool which 
will give insulation from heat and cold at 
little cost; how to manufacture artificial 
stones in any color and degree of hardness; 
how to make glue which smells no better 
than the old but which bugs will not eat; 
and how to make bricks so light that sky 
scrapers can go higher and yet more high. 


Turkish women have rapidly risen to 
power in their country. This is shown by 
the recent gathering in Istanbul of three 
hundred delegates from thirty-five coun- 
tries, in the twelfth annual session of the 
International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance. 
This was held in Istanbul on the invitation 
of Turkish women, with an Englishwoman 
presiding. 

According to a Peruvian archaeologist 
who has devoted thirty years to the study 
of South American ruins, the ancient 
Incas had a method of making artificial 
turquoise out of bone. He says he has 
found the bone in all stages of the process. 
Apparently this consisted of baking the 
bones in ovens, soaking them in some un- 
known chemical and then burying them 
in the ground for an undetermined length 
of time. He believes that it was a custom 
of some of the people to convert into stone 
the bones of departed men and then carve 
them into their likenesses. 


Here are two definitions given in a self- 
written dictionary by former Governor 
Pollard of Virginia: ‘‘ Political Bedfellows 
— Those who like the same bunk.”’ And 
“The New Deal—Dictated but not Red.” 


A campaign to stamp out crime in 
Soviet Russia has brought about a govern- 
ment announcement that children of 
twelve and over who commit crime will 
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be treated to the same punishment as 
adults, including execution. 

From a game warden in Uganda comes 
the statement that there seems to be a 
curious understanding between the Afri- 
can pigmies and gorillas. Neither has any 
fear of the other and they meet uncon- 
cernedly in the jungle. But if a gorilla 
meets a large-sized Negro he will either 
flee or attack, while the large natives have 
a fear and hatred of the animals. 


Last year stamp taxes were paid on 
more than 125,600,000,000 cigarettes. 

The Post Office Department makes a 
profit of about $252,000 a year from 
money orders which are never cashed. 

There are now ten dry states in the 
Union — Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. 

By-laws, now secondary or minor laws 
or regulations, were originally town laws. 
“By” or “bye” was a Danish word mean- 
ing town or dwelling place, so of course 
by-laws referred to the town. 

When the Golden Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco is completed it will have the 
longest single channel span in the world 
— 4,200 feet. At present that record is 
held by the George Washington Bridge 
over the Hudson, whose span is 3,500 feet. 

Dresses and undergarments may soon 
be made out of sugar cane. At least a new 
method has been discovered of making 
high grade, or alpha, cellulose from refuse 
sugar cane, and alpha cellulose is the 
principle ingredient of rayon. 

There are noticeable similarities be- 
tween the North American Indian sign 
language and one still used by people in 
remote valleys of the Caucasus Mountains. 

Smithsonian Institute scientists believe 
that the oldest habitation site in America 
is in northern Colorado. They base this 
opinion on the discovery of ancient animal 
bones there. 

In many tributaries of the Amazon 
River there live man-eating fish, called 
piranhas. These piranhas seldom grow 
more than sixteen inches long, but their 
teeth are sharp and strong and their 
movements are lightning quick. A man 

(Continued on page 270) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


The Blessed Tithe 


To those who make of tithing a true 
worship, blessings abundant have been 
the result. These have no question about 
the mind of Christ, and his attitude 
toward the tithe. They have paused in 
the busy whirl; they have been still and 
known that he ‘who commanded them to 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” is God. 

Dr. Benjamin Adams once wrote on the 
“Fun of Giving.” He was a fun-loving 
preacher and he loved to give, and had 
truly experienced the fun of giving. 

Another witness said: “I am glad to 
bring testimony to the enrichment of my 
own spiritual life through systematic giv- 
ing. It has proven a great blessing to me.” 

And another: ‘The distribution of the 
Lord’s portion has been the greatest joy 
of my life and a real means of grace.” 

“The Chinese call tithe money ‘Fra- 
grant Money,’ and I think it is like the 
fragrance which greets one from the many 
incense sticks that are burning in the 
temples, only this is fragrance rising from 
a good deed to the Father.” 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 


The life of a steward of possessions is 
joyous as well as sacrificial, more joyous 
because sacrificial, but tithers do not al- 
ways transmit this joy to others. We must 
train others to give from that which God 
has given them, rather than spend all 
their incomes on themselves, and with 
“benefits” secure Kingdom funds. Most 
of us can still find ways of doing without, 
can still recognize the fact that we are 
spending for luxuries. The first year after 
the World War, the government estimated 
that we Americans spent twelve billion 
dollars for luxuries. Seventeen years after 
the war, in times of great need for some, 
we are still spending on luxuries. Picture 
shows and automobiles are not necessities, 
neither are beauty parlors and cigarettes, 
but these all keep children from colleges 
and gifts from the Church. 

“When men have the wherewithal to 
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pay and do not do it, God forecloses the 
mortgage. The nation of Israel did not 
pay its tithes, and God took away their 
land and sent them into exile. And, as the 
man who decided it was time to take his 
ease, to eat, drink and be merry, but 
whom God called a fool, so is every man 
who layeth up treasure for himself and is 
not rich toward God. The interest is not 
paid, and God forecloses.”’ 

“No man can call himself a Christian 
steward when he only guesses that he is 
administering his income as Jesus would 
have him.” 

“The separated portion, like the sepa- 
rated life, does more than give the King- 
dom a chance, it gives our souls a chance.” 

“The separated portion thoroughly and 
deliberately set aside before any other de- 
mands are considered, is in itself a val- 
uable safeguard of our souls, demanding 
that we stop and consider whose we are, 
why we are here, and what is first in life.” 

“The core of stewardship, as Jesus in- 
terpreted it, is partnership.” 

“The tithe is the rising tide that will 
lift the Church over the obstacles now in 
the way of Kingdom progress.” 

“The present hour calls for largely in- 
creased giving, largely increased sacrifices. 
Tithing does produce adequate funds.” 

“The supreme call to Christian stew- 
ards remains the same. It is the challenge 
of a patient Christ calling his disciples to 
the full consecration of life and possessions 
for the Christian conquest of the world. It 
is not a renunciation but a dedication.” 


“Tf we would build anew, and build to stay, 
We must find God again, 
And go His way.” 


Suggested Program: Have quotations 
cut out and read — the above or others. 

Suggested Prayers for July. For the 
Field —for sympathetic understanding 
and codperation between the United — 
States and Japan. 

For the Home Base — for our daunt- 


less sisters in the dust bowl of the United= —. 
States, where tornadoes and floods have ; 


succeeded dust storms. 


STUDENT #8 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


A Project in International Friendship 


On my return in 1924 from an eighteen 
months’ stay in China, where I had visited 
and studied Chinese homes and schools 
and had started the department of Home 
Economics at Yenching University, my 
staff and students at Oregon State College 
asked what they could do to further the 
work I had started. My immediate ‘re- 
sponse was that the greatest need I could 
see was to train native leaders to follow 
the pioneering work done by Americans. 
Their interest resulted in a scholarship 
known as the International Friendship 
Scholarship. This scholarship has been in 
existence for eleven years and is now regu- 
larly announced in our college catalog. 

The amount of five hundred dollars was 
determined upon because it is the sum re- 
quired under a carefully planned budget 
to cover the cost of board, room and tui- 
tion for a graduate student for a year at 
the college. The funds were to come, in 
large part, from the dues of the Home 
Economies Club, supplemented by con- 
tributions and money from special sources. 
How were travel and summer vacations to 
be cared for? We believed that to be the 
responsibility of the student, her family, 
or the school which is later to secure her 
services. The plan thereby became coép- 
erative and avoided the danger of the lack 
of a feeling of responsibility to return 
service for the privileges that have been 
given. The scholarship now is always 
given with the understanding that the 
student is expected to give at least two 
years of service to her Chinese alma mater 
whose recommendation carries the expec- 
tation that a place will be made for the 
student upon her return. 

Since its establishment, the scholarship 
has been held by two graduates each from 
Yenching University in Peiping; Hwa 
Nan College, Foochow; Lingnan Univer- 
sity, Canton; and by one student from 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea, from which 
the recipient for next year will also come. 
Two of the girls had taken graduate train- 
ing elsewhere and hence spent less than 
two years with us. All of the holders have 
returned to their home colleges to teach 
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and are now so engaged or are married 
and making homes. 

From my experience with foreign stu- 
dents I believe that the leaders chosen 
should be graduates, preferably those with 
a year or more of successful teaching ex- 
perience. This results in economy of time 
and money spent in America, since it is 
obviously less expensive to give general 
training to a Chinese young woman at 
home than to give it to her in an American 
college where the cost is much higher. 
There is, furthermore, less danger that she 
may grow out of touch with her native 
country, as has been the result of pro- 
longed stay in America, and seem un- 
Chinese to her countrymen and unfit for 
life in China. The choice of graduate stu- 
dents enables the holders to devote full 
time to their special fields of study and, in 
addition, to bring to it a more mature and 
critical point of view. 

In selecting the scholarship recipients, 
personality as well as abilities and possible 
contributions should be considered. The 
student must serve as a good interpreter 
of her country and thereby help to 
broaden the horizons of our American 
students who are making her study in 
America possible. 

You may ask, ‘‘Isn’t this a big under- 
taking?”’ Undoubtedly much work and 
responsibility is involved, not only in rais- 
ing the funds, but also in guidance of the 
foreign students. When these arrive they 
need more help during at least the first 
year on the campus than most American 
students. It is important that they 
should not be lonely from neglect nor 
spoiled by too much attention. To help 
them derive the greatest benefit from their 
stay in this country, they must have the 
friendship of faculty members and students 
who will take them into their homes and 
let them see the relationships that exist in 
our best American homes. 

Through the development of such schol- 
arships it may be possible to do some of 
the most effective Sister College work and 
deal with the problem of race prejudice on 
the part of American students. One of 

(Continued on pa,e 2/0) 


Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Christmas Boxes 

Many of you are thinking about send- 
ing something for Christmas to your mis- 
sionary. Much has been said the last few 
years in caution, but it seems still more 
needs saying. One of our missionaries 
from South America sends the following: 

“There is something that I feel should 
be made a matter of education in the 
young people’s department. That is the 
sending of things to the missionary by 
parcel post. I know it is the outcome of 
their enthusiasm and I appreciate it as 
such, but I am sure they do not know the 
wearing process necessary to extract a 
package from the post office department 
when it is sent parcel post. Let me explain 
the process of getting a box through the 
customs department. 

“TVirst a slip is put into our post office 
box notifying us that there is a package 
for us in the customs department. The 
slip must be signed and presented in that 
department. The next day, for it takes a 
day for them to locate the package, we 
must return to be present when the pack- 
age is opened and the duty fixed. We 
claim the slip at the window where we left 
it the day before, find the table to which 
it has been assigned, and go into the next. 
room where the packages are inspected. 
There are usually a number of slips left 
over from the day before, so ours is put 
at the bottom of the pile. We sit down on 
a very uncomfortable bench at the side of 
the room to wait one, two or three hours 
until our package is to be opened. First 
the total weight of the wrapped package is 
taken, for duties are based on the weight 
of the package as it comes through the 
mails. 

“Even if the articles are not dutiable, 
as for example used Christmas cards, 
there are charges made for handling and 
storage, taxes levied for the state opera, 
and so on. After the duties have been 
levied the package is sealed and the list of 
duties is taken to an inner office to be 
checked. Usually the process takes an- 
other day so we have to return a third day 
to pay the duty and receive the package. 
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Usually the duties are extremely high. A 
package of a few small gifts such as wash 
cloths and desk calendars had a duty of 
seven dollars American; an amount which 
would have bought here several times the 
number of things in the package. 

“Used Christmas cards sent third class 
usually come in without difficulty. Books 
sent by book post also have no duty.” A 
safe rule to follow is to ask your mission- 
ary, wherever she is, what she wishes and 
how best to send it. 


Interesting Announcements 
Seen Recently 

Draw a hand with pointing index finger. 
Write “Don’t Forget” and add meeting 
announcement. 

Draw a cat sitting up with paw up- 
raised. Cut a small slit along the top of 
the paw and insert a colorful bit of print 
material. Write, “Just ‘Hankering’ for 
you to come to ——.” 

Fold a little boat and tuck a slip of 
paper inside bearing the words, “Bring 
this little boat, or let this little boat bring 
you to aX 


Advertising Against 
The reason that we have to do so much 
advertising for is that there are ways of 
advertising against. How do you adver- 
tise your interest in missions, in the meet- 
ings, in giving to the cause? 


Keeping Up to Date With Chinkiang, 
China 

Miss Robinson writes to her Standard 

Bearers: “Judging from the questions 

asked in a large bunch of letters I received 

some time ago, I feel that some of you may 

not be realizing how rapidly changes are 


taking place in this interesting old coun- | 


try. One week an exhibit of the products 
of our province was held in this city. 


Three reasons were given for holding the 


exhibit: to get before the publie some 


idea of the products of the province, to 


create an interest in buying native rather 
than foreign goods, to create an inte! 
in raising the economic conditions of th 


at. 
E 


a 


1935 


villages. A store on the main street has 
an amazing variety of goods: clothing, 
cosmetics, kitchen goods, pottery, lamp 
shades, umbrellas, overshoes, etc. Tinned 
goods are improving all the time, espe- 
cially crackers, fancy biscuits and cookies. 
This was one of the first places in China 
to have an electric light plant Telephone 
wires are being laid underground. The 
mail plane to and from Hankow and 
Shanghai goes over our school daily. Bus 
lines reach out in several directions from 
the city. ‘The New Life Movement’ is 
undertaking to modernize China. Did 
you know these things before?” 


s/t. JUNIOR 
SPS METHODS 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 


2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


“The Things You Do”’ 


Aut of us are familiar with the old lines 
which go something like this: ‘The things 
you do sound so loudly in my ears that 
I cannot hear what you say.” This is a 
very important thing to remember when 
we are working and living with little 
children. It is the indirect teaching which 
is often most effective. What is the table 
talk about? How do you discuss the race 
problem, war and peace, the use of money 
among yourselves? Children are very 
wise and are quick to catch inconsistencies 
which appear between the things which 
we say to them in our teaching efforts and 
the things which they overhear us say to 
each other. Life offers complex and 
baffling problems for all of us, and surely 
we as adults should see that inconsisten- 
cies between precept and example do not 
stand in the way of little children who 
look to us for guidance. 

The task which is ours as missionary 
women is a tremendous one. If we are 
wise we may be able to open the doors 
for little children which will lead them 
into the limitless areas of Christian serv- 
ice. We need to remind ourselves of the 
fact that just being a member of an 
organization and paying dues and being 
regular in attendance does not guarantee 
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character growth. It is the activity 
which goes on within the group which 
counts. The wise leader will be watching 
for spontaneous attitudes of friendliness 
and unselfishness which indicate that the 
roots of disposition and character are 
Christian. 

Surely there is no more difficult but 
altogether thrilling task open to Christian 
women than that of having a part in the 
guidance of little children along the way 
of Christian living. 


WESLEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The Wesleyan Service Guild Bulletin 


Just what pencils are to writers, 
Just what frosting is to cakes, 

Just what tools are to the plumber, 
Just what water is to lakes; 

Just what flavor means in candy, 
Just what gas is to the bus — 

Ah yes! by now, you understand 
What the Bulletin means to us. 


Perhaps some of these comparisons are 
rather far-fetched, but an attempt really 
is made to make the Bulletin indispensa- 
ble to every Wesleyan Service Guild mem- 
ber. From many sources comes evidence 
that the attempt is succeeding in part, at 
least. Suggestions for improvement are 
constantly requested from Guild members 
and would be greatly welcomed from 
members of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 

There are certain regular features in the 
Bulletin, such as the Booklover’s Corner, 
Guild News and Notes, Citizenship Col- 
umn, and material for the spiritual depart- 
ment chairman. Every issue contains 
some articles about the work of the Guild 
in various places: Korea, China, Japan, 
Alaska and other parts of the United 
States. A great deal of emphasis is placed 
on such social problems as war, peace, 
race relations, liquor, leisure time, indus- 
trial wrongs, and how Guild members can 
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help to bring about a more Christian social 
order. 

Announcement is frequently made 
through the Bulletin of pamphlets, plays, 
and books that are helpful in the develop- 
ment of a personal program of religious 
living or valuable in the work of the local 
church. 

The subscription price of the Bulletin is 
thirty-five cents per year, single copies; 
twenty-five cents per year in clubs of ten 
or more to one address. 

Lena Knaprr. 


+9 tel o> 


Student Work 
(Continued from page 267) 

our students, after having lived six weeks 
in a home management house with a Chi- 
nese scholarship student, came to me 
and said, ‘Miss Milam, living with Caro- 
line Chen in Withyecombe House has 
changed my whole attitude toward foreign 
peoples.”’ I believe such has been the ex- 
perience of many American girls at Oregon 
State College during the past eleven years. 

Ava B. Mitam, 

Dean of State College, 

Corvallis, Cregon. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from puge 265) 
who fell into the water among a school of 
them would’ be reduced to a skeleton in a 
few seconds. 

The province of Katanga, Belgian 
Congo, controls the world’s supply of the 
most important of the radio elements, 
pitchblende, from which radium is largely 
derived. 

Last year’s sales of bicycles exceeded 
the 300,000 mark. It would seem that the 
use of the bicycle is rapidly increasing. 
Some years ago, when cycling was quite 
“‘the thing,’ annual sales were 500,000. 

Parrots have been esteemed as pets for 
two thousand years. In many places the 
natives living near the forest homes of 
these birds have considered it a sin to kill 
them. 

It is reported that Bayard, the knight 
“without fear or reproach,” is found to 
have been a girl. The bones of the knight 
have for centuries been kept in a sealed 
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chest in Sassenage, France, but it is said 
that they have recently been examined by 
a doctor who declared them without 
doubt to have formed the skeleton of a 
woman. 


The quickest acting muscles in the 
body are those controlling the eyelids. 
That is why the eye itself almost invari- 
ably escapes injury. The sudden blow 
rarely lands before the lid has closed. 


It is thirty-seven years since rural free 
delivery of mail was introduced in this 
country. But three routes were estab- 
lished at first, for Congress did not grasp 
its possibilities, but after a time the de- 
mands for the service came in great vol- 
ume. Rural free delivery is one of three 
facilities which remove isolation from 
dwellers on farms. The other two are the 
telephone and the automobile, and it is 
significant that all three were fairly co- 
incident in arrival. All three may be 
credited with greatly accelerating the 
march of progress. 


Barter is being used in Europe, because 
of trade restrictions and lack of cash. 
Germany has recently concluded one of 
the largest of such deals in the history of 
commerce. She has agreed to accept 
80,000 tons of saltpetre and give in return 
twenty-five two-hundred-ton locomotives 
in part payment. The Lithuanian State 
Railways have offered geese in return for 
five new locomotives from Czechoslovakia. 
In Poland a $10,000 car was sold for two 
hundred forty pigs. Jugoslav artists have 
received bottles of wine, legs of mutton 
and articles of clothing in return for pic- 
tures. Even the London Chamber of 
Commerce has decided that trade by 
primitive barter is better than no trade 
at all. 


Poland has completed five years of 
effort to prepare and enact its new laws. 
The president signed the new constitution 
in April and the parliamentary democ- 
racy is at an end. Elections will come in 
the fall. 

One of India’s most primitive tribes, in 


the Punjab, has solemnly promised to 
celebrate Jubilee Year by abstaining from 


cattle stealing. This tribe is notorious- —, 


throughout the Punjab for its 
of cattle. 


“rustling” — 


. 


CoNCERNING WorLD CITIZENSHIP 


Miss Elizabeth H. Kilburn wrote from Sendai, 
Japan: — When I heard about the work of the 
World Citizenship Committee of our own 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society I was very 
happy. Why? Because I have always felt that 
some of the strongest tides working against us, 
against the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
in this land, were those coming from our own 
American shores. 

The few missionaries sent over here cannot 
possibly offset the terrible effect of our American 
movies, for example, on the minds of the Japanese 
people. Not only is the moral effect very bad, 
but in most cases it is the only picture the people 
have of our beloved country, its customs, ideals 
and so on. Is it any wonder that we often have a 
sinking feeling around our hearts as we pass the 
flashy billboards on the streets advertising these 
obscene plays? 

Many, many times the “‘ What’s the use?”’ feel- 
ing overwhelms us as the result of seeing every 
day, everywhere, advertisements of union beer. 
All foreign words are written in a certain script 
called katakana. Since beer, which means liquors 
of various kinds (not including the Japanese 
saki),is a foreign product it is always written in 
this script. This is by far the most extensively 
advertised product in Japan. One sees it in tram 
cars, in stations, in great flashing lights up and 
down the streets, everywhere. This foreign script 
is a constant reminder of what our civilization 
has given to Japan. Yesterday I went to a dinner 
at the government girls college, given by the 
graduates in honor of their teachers. The paper 
napkins all bore flashy advertisements in foreign 
script of Kirin Beer. 

Mrs. Ikeda, the temperance leader here in 
Sendai, said to me recently, ‘‘Sensez, since the 
temperance movement failed in America it is al- 
most impossible to get a hearing among the non- 
Christians.”’ ‘“‘It has not failed, just slipped back 
a little,’ I answered. I am happy that great 
numbers of our women at home are backing up 
this statement. 

Practically every man, woman and child in 
Japan reads. The ‘‘jingo press” is quoted in the 
Japanese papers, used as military propaganda of 
course. Our military maneuvers, military train- 
ing in schools, increases in army and navy — all 
are watched very carefully by every Japanese 
citizen. Every time I see a Japanese soldier 
dressed from top to toe in foreign clothes and 
carrying a foreign gun, and every time I see 
Japanese gunboats patterned exactly after our 
own navy vessels, that same “‘What’s the use?’ 
feeling almost overwhelms me. Our nation, with 
its long history of Christian teaching, should most 
certainly take the lead in movements for peace. 

We missionaries rejoice in the very practical 
way our women at home have pledged themselves 
to get behind these great movements. It is truly 


a foreign missionary project: I am planning to 
have some of the material translated into Japa- 
nese and send it to our Christian and non- 
Christian periodicals and papers, for I do so want 
the Japanese people to know what our women are 
doing along these lines. I am sure it will have a 
great influence. 


Home ImMproveMENT CLUBS 


Miss Margaret Hess writes from Chemulpo, 
Korea: — It is a great joy to me to be in Korea. 
In many ways the work is infinitely more difficult 
than it was twenty years ago, but surely it is not 
dull, monotonous or uninteresting in this day and 
age. We are trying to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to meet changed conditions, and it requires 
not only all that there is in us but a dependence 
on our Father greater than we have ever had. 

The reorganization of our work is necessitating 
many changes. We find that for summer the 
Korean people seem to like and find practical for 
the younger children little dresses such as Ameri- 
can children wear. They also like to knit and can 
get very nice yarn out here. 

To try to meet this need we are organizing 
home improvement clubs for the young women 
and girls. However, we need patterns and knit- 
ting books. Our committee asked to have our 
need put before the readers of the Frr=np, with a 
request that some of our women who have small 
children for whom they have made simple cloth- 
ing look over their used patterns. It may be that 
they will have some that they do not plan to use 
again. If they would just mail them to us we 
would greatly appreciate it. And of course if 
someone wanted to send a new pattern we should 
not object! However, used patterns in good con- 
dition would meet the need very nicely. 

We hope some of the friends will send knitting 
books. I have seen advertisements of nice knit- 
ting books for about a quarter, without foreign 
postage. It is very hard to send so small an 
amount from a foreign country. If some of these 
good folks who would like to do something for the 
cause but don’t know just what they can do could 
be contacted I am sure there would be knitting 
books and patterns forthcoming. 

A couple of weeks ago I took some patterns 
that I brought back from America and went to a 
village where the young women were so anxious 
to have some patterns and knitting lessons. 
About twenty came to the church in this small 
community. You should have seen them. They 
were so eager to learn to make the small garments 
They make beautiful Korean clothing but that is 
difficult to keep clean so they like these simple 
little garments. There were women all over that 
floor, down on their knees cutting out patterns to 
take home. Others were sitting around wherever 
they could find vacant spots, learning to knit. 

One youngster from a non-Christian village 
persisted until she was able to manage the needles 
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and yarn. The next day she was back with four 
other girls from her village. They all learned to 
knit and we had a chance to at Jeast contact them 
for Christ. 


Prace AND GooDWILL 

Miss Carrie M. Bartlett writes from Haitang 
Island, China: — Never did the message of peace 
and goodwill mean more to Haitang than this 
year, for only a short time before Christmas 
God’s Spirit came in marvellous power to our 
church here —a church which for more thana 
year had been almost torn asunder by hatred, 
jealousy and strife. There was anything but 
peace and goodwill. But a few weeks ago a Fel- 
lowship Group of foreign missionaries and Chin- 
ese leaders came over from Futsing and God 
came with them in miracle-working power. In 
the few days they were with us the demons of 
hate, jealousy and misunderstanding were driven 
out and in their place came the beautiful fruits 
of the Spirit —love, joy and peace. Thus we 
were prepared for the happiest Christmas ever. 
We continually say in our hearts, ‘‘Thanks be 
unto God for his unspeakable Gift.” 

This year most of you followed our suggestion 
of a money gift instead of a Christmas box, and 
so we had a goodly sum to spend when we went 
to Foochow for conference. We took the first 
two days, before conference began, for Christmas 
shopping and we were surprised to find how many 
‘things we could get there in the fine new stores 
and they were so comparatively cheap, too. 
What did we buy? Chinese paper umbrellas, one 
hundred and ten of them; towels, sixteen dozen; 
pencils and rubber erasers — dozens of them; toy 
balloons, ecrayolas, and for the women teachers 
thermos bottles and mirrors, and for the men 
flashlights. Buying these things was almost as 
much fun as unpacking Christmas boxes. When 
we reached home after conference we had just a 
week to get all these gifts wrapped and to make 
Christmas preparations. 


A CHINESE FESTIVAL 

Miss Ruth M. Danner writes from Peiping, 
China:— It is the day of the Eighth Moon Festi- 
val, so let’s go out on Flower Market Street and 
note the gayety there. Old and young and in- 
between-aged folks are out and there is a feeling 
of festivity in the air as one mingles with the 
throng. The children are decked in bright colors 
with dots of red paint on forehead and spread on 
their cheeks, and red strings braided into their 
hair. 

Both sides of the street are lined with booths of 
luscious-looking fruit piled in great pyramids; 
rosy cheeked apples, bright yellow pears, huge 
clusters of grapes of purple, red and white, per- 
simmons in varying shades of yellow and green, 
and bright red haws. We see the latter in long 
strings hanging about the necks of the venders 
and of the children and also made up into the de- 
lectable tanghulers, strung on long sticks and 
candied with nuts in them. i 

Here and there are chestnuts being roasted in 
mammoth black kettles among hot ashes, and 
the deliciously tantalizing smells of these and of 
roasting peanuts and hot sweet potatoes greet us. 

Tables are spread where one can partake of any 
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and every kind of food, waiting to watch it cooked 
and ready for eating. Round moon cakes of all 
sizes and flavors are the favorite dainty for this 
feast day. Folks on every side are happy and 
there are cheery greetings from one to another. 
An old man leading a little tot beams on us with 
satisfaction as we smile at the youngster and per- 
haps say a word to him. Tomorrow will bring 
again the giind of toil, but all that is forgotten in 
the pleasures of today. 


Tury PRAYED FoR RAIN 


Miss Hazel Rogers wrote from Khandwa, C. P.:— 
We had just returned from a cool, refreshing va- 
cation spent in beautiful Darjeeling to find our 
own Khandwa District sweltering in the heat 
with no signs of much-needed rain. Everywhere 
the topic of conversation was the weather. When 
would the rain come? 

As we went about through the villages we met 
crowds of people everywhere, sitting or standing 
around, discussing the all-important subject of 
rain and the prospect of getting it in time to save 
the crops. Many crowds were sitting in the vil- 
lage streets singing and chanting to their Hindu 
gods, beseeching those poor stone images to send 
rain, for the fields were parched and dry and the 
hot rays of the sun were fast burning up the tiny 
new shoots of the new year’s crop. We could hear 
them singing far into the night. 

In one village, as I was going with my Bible 
woman, visiting from house to house among the 
women, an old woman came to call us. We went 
with her to another section of the village where 
we found a large crowd of high caste women sit- 
ting under a sacred tree, singing and chanting for 
rain. They had such anxious looks on their faces, 
and as we came toward them they all with one 
accord begged us to join their group and pray to 
our God forrain! What asplendid opportunity to 
speak a word to them about our loving Heavenly 
Father who cares for even the sparrows! 

That same evening when our district superin- __ 
tendent and I returned to Khandwa,acommittee 


from the district council came to him and asked if 


the Christians would join with the Mohammedans 
and Hindus in a union prayer meeting in the city 
square to ask God to send rain! 

The next day we were returning in the evening 
from a distant village, when we saw a very lar 
crowd coming toward us down the middle of the 
road. We thought it rather strange that they 
made no move to step one side to let us pass as cae 
we drew near, honking our horn. They completely — 
blocked our way, and made no move to let us 
pass. In fact, one old man came forward rather “ 
threateningly brandishing a big heavy club, and 
for a moment I thought they meant trouble. Of 
course we stopped and I put my head out to 
what they wanted. —- ; 

Poor helpless people! They wanted rain, for — 
they knew only too well what famine was! And 
as I heard them ask us to give them rain, my 


, 


ness and ignorance! They saw us riding along in ~ a 
a motor car and that to them represetiaaay "ae 
ment, and government was all powel 

clung to sides of the car and knelt in thi 
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- abundant material for the auxiliary o 


by 


Baltimore Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. S. A. Hili 
Secretary of Literature 


Open Doors or OpporRTUNITY 


As we decided not to publish a Branch Report 
this year, our home base secretary, who had long 
wanted a News Letter, felt that this was the very 
time she had been seeking. 

Never has any publication been more popular. 
The door, like the unique cover of the General 
Executive program, was used for the outside. In- 
side was the cut of the Open Door, showing the 
cross and the world, with a message from each 
department. There were pictures of our mission- 
arles, with items about each and necessary infor- 
mation concerning Branch work. The booklet 
has filled a great need and has emphasized the 
necessity for a Branch Report another year. 


Firtp WorK 


F or fresh information, renewed zeal, increased 
membership! 

I nsist on at least one public meeting in your 
church during the year. 

E very pastor will be glad to invite you when you 
prove that every church with a flourishing 
W. F. M.S. is a church alive. 

L et people know the fine results accomplished on 
the foreign fields today. 

D o this quickly; get busy; start out at once for 
service. 


Will you ask the dear Lord what he will have you 
do? Will you answer, ‘‘ Here am I; use me’’? 

O r will you say, ‘‘ Let some one else be the leader, 
superintendent, president”? 

R ound the world your sisters are pleading, ‘‘Help 
us!” If you cannot go will you make it pos- 
sible to send some other? 

K ing Jesus will surely reward your efforts if you 
sound the glad news of his love and salvation. 


Detia SHERMAN, Secretary. 


An AvxiiarRy Presipent Pays TrRiIsute 


So many months in our missionary year have 
passed that it is possible to check up on the fulfill- 
ment of its promise. 

Auxiliaries in the Baltimore Branch might be 
considered fortune’s favorites, so rich have they 
been in the memories of the General Executive 
Meeting held in their borders. To hear the voices 
of those whose printed words are familiar was 
stimulating; to see the faces of returned mission- 
aries was inspiring. 

“Plans in Your Hand” was the subject of an 
hour of methods on one unforgetable program of 
the meeting. These, added to those prepared and 
distributed by the Home Department, provided 

flicers eager 
to inform the questioner, encourage the disap- 
pointed and secure some measure of response from 
the woman who responds, most casually, ‘‘I’m 
not interested.” 


“The Open Door” was suggestive of unlimited 
potentialities; if one walked through there 
seemed no end to the opportunities of service. 
And, step by step, the way through was so clearly 
defined that only she who hesitated could lose her 
way. Like signposts the steps indicated must be 
used, one after the other; in no other way could 
the task be accomplished. 

The plan was workable and many auxiliaries 
join in to call the planners blessed. For they were 
most understanding and sympathetic and in say- 
ing this we pay a high compliment. Understand- 
ing of auxiliary limitations and sympathetic with 
auxiliary hopes! This was shown in the selection 
of a word of two letters — the word ‘‘or.” Ifa 
goal was for good reason unattainable a substitute 
was proposed and the passing through the door 
was not delayed. 

Not that the winning of a gold star or a blue 
ribbon is the supreme aim of the members. It is 
the knowledge of a task well done that makes for 
courage to keep the door open. 

Thoreau, a dreamer himself, many years ago 
advised the placing of firm foundations beneath 
air castles. Of course he never faced program 
building but, following his advice, a welcome is 
given to every suggestion that will strengthen and 
make beautiful the structure. So the program 
builder leads through the open door with singing, 
using the familiar numbers, ‘‘Christ for the world 
we sing’ and “In Christ there is no East, nor 
West.” She turns the pages of the Frr=np to the 
stewardship columns and there finds what every 
member needs — a reason for the faith that is in 
her and a means to make that faith the light of 
others’ lives. Knowing the importance of enter- 
ing into the problems of young people and 
juniors she studies the department presentations 
and unites with them whenever her experience 
and companionship seem necessary and desirable. 

But in this year our advisers led us by hitherto 
unused steps, which have all the lure of the new 
and all the blessings of the sincere desire for the 
life abundant. This has been found in the prayer 
circle, where those who will may meet for fifteen 
minutes previous to the auxiliary meeting and by 
meditation and prayer prepare for the business 
and the special program of the day. 

Just as helpful, just as fitted for a felt need, has 
been the reading course, arranged to cover the 
subjects which so vitally concern all peoples. 
Better movies, the menace of alcohol, the shadow 
of a world at war were studied, side by side with 
Anne Byrd Payson’s book “‘I Follow the Road.” 

No word of apportionments? I think I hear the 
question. Dues, mite box offerings, Thank-Offer- 
ings, free will offerings are but natural accompani- 
ments to the observance of the months set apart 
for such occasions. 

What about subscriptions to the Friznp? How 
can a member who reads fail to urge others to 
subscribe? It is the last word from the scene of 
action. Articles on foreign affairs are prepared by 
writers who live among the nationals and who 
understand the differing points of view in a way 
impossible to the overnight visitor. Interested 
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auxiliary members depend upon the Frrenp in 
forming opinions. 

Is it necessary to record this a red letter year 
when we remember that in our midst have been 
Lucy Wang, Michi Kawai, Laura Williams? We 
have walked with them through the open door. 


E. D. M. 
+* Ci — a 


Northwestern Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Charles Billheimer, 
Branch Superintendent of Literature 


CoLLEGE VISITATION 


The student department of Northwestern 
Branch has just completed its fourth annual col- 
lege visitation. For five weeks Miss Marjorie 
Dimmitt, teacher of English and faculty mem- 
ber of Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
was our official visitor. 

Universities, state normal schools and colleges 
were visited in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
We found doors wide open and gracious courtesy 
extended in every place. We are greatly indebted 
to the presidents, deans and Wesley Foundation 
directors for their coéperation, which made our 
student groups possible; for open chapel assem- 
blies and class hours, and for all groups that 
shifted their programs so that our missionary 
might be heard. 

Everywhere students welcomed the opportu- 
nity of seeing other lands through the eyes of the 
missionary. 

An account of the activities came to my desk 
through a daily postcard. With others we kept 
tryst in the secret place, believing that this 
Christ-centered venture would be abundantly 
blessed. 

The following summary of the work, sent me 
by Miss Dimmitt, I gladly share with you all. 

‘“Mine was the happy privilege of being set 
aside by the Northwestern Branch for six weeks 
of speaking in colleges of the Branch. One week 
of the six was lost because of Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. During the other five I visited thirteen 
colleges, making addresses to thirty-three stu- 
dent audiences and eleven church groups. The 
many personal conferences were uncounted, but 
fifteen of them were with girls who are definitely 
interested in becoming missionaries. Two girls 
made life surrenders. 

“Everywhere I found colleges most receptive. 
Faculty and students in both church and state 
universities were eager to enter into the problems 
of other lands and were unfeignedly interested in 
the challenge the Orient is flinging out to the 
West to be Christian in fact as well as in name. 

“Tt was amazing to find what serious thinking 
students are doing considering the dizzy whirl 
that college life has become. I found them keenly 
interested in economic and social problems, 
solidly against war and surprisingly optimistic in 
view of the fact that scarcely one was sure of a 
position after college. I was impressed with the 
great number who are earning their own way and 
are determinedly facing a set goal; I was equally 
impressed with the numbers who are obviously 
not college material and are there for any but 
academic reasons. 
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“The questioning of many students and faculty 
members convinces me that the great majority 
of students are as healthy morally and as ideal- 
istic as was ever a generation within college walls. 
More sophisticated? Yes. Franker? Much. 
And certainly more discerning and more demand- 
ing of the older generation and the Church. We 
must not fail them.” 


Mrs. ArtHur W. ScrpMorzE, 
Branch Student Secretary. 
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Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 272) 


pleading with us to give them rain! We told 
them we knew God would send them the rain 
and after we had assured them over and over 
again that it was coming, they finally let us go. 

That night there were two very earnest groups 
praying. One was in the city square, where a 
large crowd of all religions gathered and the city 
council insisted on giving our Christian pastor 
the place of highest respect by asking him to pray 
first! The other was a group in our own family 
circle, as we took these poor helpless ones to our 
Father and asked him to send them the showers 
of rain so desperately needed. 

That night the showers of blessing came 
straight from our Father in Heaven and the 
whole earth was refreshed and revived. Now we 
are planning a meeting of thanksgiving and 
praise! 


From Ipot WorsHIP TO CHRISTIANITY 


Miss Rose A. Mace wrote from the Woman’s 
Biblical Institute at Foochow, China:— Ina village 
where our students are now working the first 
woman who accepted Christ began immediately 
to win her family and neighbors to him. Her 
whole family and four neighboring families have 
given up idols and joined the church. 

The wife of her next-door neighbor had been 
ill for a long time, and believed she was possessed 
by evil spirits. They tried all sorts of prayers and 
gifts to the idols without avail. Finally the hus- 
band was also taken ill — probably from worry 
—so the family was in desperate straits. This 
earnest disciple persuaded them to ask one of our 
students to come and pray for them. She ex- 
plained the way of salvation, and the family sent 
for our pastor and me to take down their idols. 
We did this and also held service, at which time 
the family dedicated themselves to Christ, and 
the husband was soon able to begin work again. 

I saw that the sick woman needed hospital 
care, but she could not pay for it and I did not 
see where to get the needed money. I just left 
the matter in God’s hands, and the next day a 
check for ten dollars came from a friend, to be 
used where help was most needed. With this I 
sent the woman to the hospital, and also a girl 
of eighteen who was losing her eyesight for lack 
of treatment. 

The woman responded to the treatment and 
now they are a happy Christian family. After 


caring for her children and household duties the= ~~ 


woman is learning to read so that she will be able — 


to read the Bible. wate 


iat 
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The Study 


Monts: August 

PrograM THEME: To Read —or Not To Read? 
(See Complete Program Outlines and this issue 
of the Frrenp for topics and material.) 
Christian literature began, Dr. Edgar J. Good- 

speed tells us, with two short letters written by 


Paul to the Thessalonians. The power of the 
printed page has tremendously increased since 
then and, for good or ill, influences the lives of 
men and of nations. The history of the Christian 
church reflects that power in waxing and waning 
cycles. 

The Protestant Reformation followed the re- 
lease of the Scriptures in common speech. When- 
ever new interest kindles in the Word and divine 
things, consciences are stirred and new reforma- 
tions are born. Methodism was nurtured in the 
voluminous literature published by John Wesley 
and the history of England was changed by the 
turning of the people to God. New emphases on 
truth are forever changing channels of thought. 
When the leaders of the modern missionary move- 
ment raised the ery, long hid in the heart of the 
Scriptures, ‘“God is the God of the whole 
earth, and his followers are his messengers to pro- 
claim salvation,’ they cut athwart the self- 
centered faith of folks chiefly concerned in their 
own salvation. 

After the proclamation of the ‘‘Good News,” 
incident indeed to that, the most stupendous gift 
of Christendom to the non-Christian world was 
the translation of the Bible. Volumes are re- 
quired to present that amazing work. The mas- 
tery of languages fitted to old cultures, like the 
ideographic Chinese and the highly inflected In- 
dian vernaculars, and the varying but difficult 
task of capturing the speech of primitive peoples 
and taming it to fitting characters and written 
language, was but the beginning of that task. 
After the Bible, all the wealth of modern learning 
was freely given. Methodism carried its share in 
this work, for wherever it went it set up the print- 
ing press. Today the pioneering is largely done 
and Christians of other lands are writing and 
translating Christian literature. Today’s prob- 
lem is to hold the vantage gained and provide 
pure literature for the literate East, which 
crowds the book stalls of its cities where Com- 
munism and every materialistic cult display their 
intellectual wares. 

To read —or not to read? The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society answers, ‘‘Read!” It 
has stressed the importance of the printed page 
from its beginning. The Hrataen WoMan’s 
FrienD had its place alongside the Bible in the 
homes of its early members and the overcomers 
of today, steadfast in the face of economic crises 
and the rising flood of nationalism and material- 
ism, are the women who study both. The Frrmnp 
of today is a force in the promotion of world 
friendship and understanding and an antidote for 
discouragement. It is a human document and the 
life and personalities of our sisters in other lands 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 
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march across its pages. [t brings spiritual uplift 
and faith in the program of world redemption. 
Free from cant, thrilling with interest, missionary 
women may present it with pride to their friends. 
To our widely dispersed membership it is indis- 
pensable in maintaining a marching formation 
and united action. If the circulation of the 
FRrienp were doubled and every member read it, 
enthusiasm for missions would bless the whole 
church. 

The Society pioneered in concerted study of 
missions. Long before the day of ‘‘ United Study’’ 
textbooks the Frrenp carried study outlines with 
library references and accompanying articles of 
such character that a bishop remarked: ‘‘ Member- 
ship in the W. F. M. S. is a liberal education.”’ 
Today the members of this Society constitute the 
largest block of purchasers of the United Study 
textbooks, and the attractive and valuable mis- 
cellaneous literature issued by our publication 
office makes it possible for any group of women to 
present interesting programs with a minimum of 
effort. Added incentive to reading comes from 
the inclusion of a reading course in the goals of 
the Branches. The other periodicals, the Frauen 
Misstons Freund and the Junior Friend serve 
their constituencies in similar fashion. 


Foreign Types 


Woman in the man’s world of non-Christian 
people has been held as a mindless, soulless crea- 
ture. Brahminism forbids the reading of the 
sacred Vedas in her hearing and she is ineligible to 
either salvation or learning save through the acci- 
dent of rebirth in the form of a man. Buddhism 
forbids schooling to women, Confucianism limits 
education to “‘behaviorism”’ fitting for the subject 
of ‘‘The Three Obediences,” and Islam shuts the 
door of the mosque to her. 

When missionaries set up schools for girls, and 
zenana women were taught the primer, they 
reached the end of the road. Men said, ‘‘It’s use- 
less to teach women to read, for there’s nothing 
fit for them to read,” or, as occasion demanded, 
“‘Tt’s useless printing books for women who can- 
not read.”? Our Society broke the vicious circle 
by doing both. In 1883 the ‘‘Zenana Papers’’ 
were authorized and early in 1884 the Urdu edi- 
tion made its first appearance. Shortly the 
Woman’s Friend was being published in five 
languages and now, after a half century, continues 
blessing Christian women in India. 

Cooperative work made possible the establish- 
ment of the Woman’s Messenger, the first maga- 
zine for the women of China, with our Miss 
Laura M. White as editor. She is succeeded by 
one of her own pupils, talented Miss Li Kwan 
Fang, a McDowell Fellow under the Society and 
a rarely successful leader of her countrywomen 
through the printed page. 

As a participant in the interdenominational 
committee for Christian Literature for Women 
and Children in Mission Lands, we share in pub- 
lication of periodicals, books and pamphlets in 
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many lands. Among magazines is the Treasure 
Chest, for young people, printed in English and in 
eight vernaculars of India under the editorship of 
our own ‘Miss Ruth E. Robinson. The oppor- 
tunity and demand for Christian literature is far 
beyond the resources of the committee. 

In quite a different partnership, Miss Mabel L. 
Nowlin is appointed to part-time work with the 
China Christian Educational Association, for the 
preparation of textbooks for the Mass Education 
and ‘‘Christianizing the Home’’ movement. This 
work does not ‘‘make the headlines” in our 
metropolitan dailies, but is a fundamental service 
for China’s future which angels might covet. In 
many a corner of the earth our splendid mission- 
aries are aiding in the preparation of literature in 
addition to ‘‘regular’”’ appointments. 

‘Within the family” are two agencies designed 
to bring current literature to our missionaries 
living far beyond reach of circulating libraries. 
The first is the ‘‘ Magazine Fund,” a work of love 
directed by the editor of the Frimnp and made 
possible by small donations of auxiliaries and 
friends. These are personal gifts, not counted in 
treasury reports, but acknowledged in the 
FriznD. Magazines go to missionaries or to mis- 
sion stations and create contacts between donors 
and recipients far beyond the money value in- 
volved. 

Library Service is just what its name indicates. 
Mrs. 8. J. Herben was its originator. Miss Alice 
Hazeltine is director, and brings rare ability and 
training to the development of the service. After 
first securing data on the particular needs on the 
field, she is building up libraries in the higher 
schools, and individual missionaries are receiving 
needed books, as far as funds can be secured for 
their purchase. The budget is undersized but 
small gifts, so wisely directed, bring mental pien- 
ishing and cheer of heart to those who are forever 
emptying themselves for others. 

Truly, the answer is, ‘‘ Read.” 
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Wake thou and watch! The world is gray 
With morning light. 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it paper, aid it type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe. 
— Selected. 
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Books for Missionaries 
A List Suggested by Library Service 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” by Franz 
Werfel. Viking Press. $3.00. 
“The Folks,” by Ruth Suckow. 


Rinehart. $3.00. 
“Mary Peters,” by M. E. Chase. Macmillan. 


Ferrar and 


$2.50. 

“The Age of Confidence,” by H. S. Canby. 
Ferrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 

“‘Half Mile Down,” by William Beebe. Har- 
court. $5.00. 

“Through Space and Time,” by Sir James 
Jeans. Macmillan. $3.00. 

‘On Our Way,” by F. D. Roosevelt. Day. $2.50. 
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‘New Frontiers,” by H. A. Wallace. Reynaland -_ 
Hitchcock. $2.00. 

“The Challenge to Liberty,” by Herbert Hoover. 
Scribner. $1.75. 

“Human Exploitation in the United States,” by 
Norman Thomas. Stokes. $2.75. 

“Russia’s Iron Age,” by W. H. Chamberlin. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00. 

“Yorty-Two Years in the White House,” by I. H. 
Hoover. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Marie, Queen of 
Roumania. Scribner. $4.00. 

“The Native’s Return,” by Louis Adamic. 
Harper. $2.75. 

“The Best Plays of 1933-34,” Burns Mantle. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

“Poems and Plays,” by W. 8. Gilbert. Random 
House. $3.50. 

“Home Book of Quotations,” by B. H. Stevenson. 
Dodd, Mead. $10.00. 

Works of William Shakespeare, gathered into one 
volume. Oxford. $3.00. 

‘‘Wholesome Personality,” by W. H. Burnham. 
Appleton. $3.50. 

‘‘The Secret of Victorious Living,” by H. E. 
Fosdick. Harper. $1.50. 
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Some New Books 
Tue Jew AND THE WortpD Ferment. By Basil Mathews. 
New York. The Friendship Press. Price: cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 75 cents. 

A book written in the hope of making Jews and 
Christians understand one another better. World 
Jewry, the leading Jewish newspaper of England, 
refers to it as a brilliant book in which the author 
analyzes the cause of anti-Semitism and strives 
for a solution in a Christian approach to one of 
the world’s worst problems. The book portrays 
the Jewish situation today with an appreciation 
and insight that has made leading Jews who have 
read it marvel that it could have been written by 
one who is not of their race. 


Tap Foreran Missionary ENTERPRISE AND ITs SINCERE 
Critics. By Cleland B. Me Afee. New York. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. McAfee is one of the senior secretaries of 
the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
His book is a recognition and an analysis of cur- 
rent criticisms of missionary work in all lands, in 
all churches. Among the phases discussed are 
many of which we have heard much in recent 
years. Dr. McAfee suggests lines of reply re- 
vealed by long years of study of the subject. We 
quote almost at random: ‘It is never fair to judge 
missionary effort and plans by conditions at 
home. Many things do not need to be done by a 
Christian worker in the West which may be im- 
perative in certain mission fields. .. . Mission- 
aries differ, not on the duty of every missionary — 
and missionary agency to seek to ohne | 
Christ for acceptance to all who may be reached, — 
but on the wise method of doing so.” . 
CurisTIAN Reauities. By Robert E. Speer. New York. — 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $2.50. ae," 

A series of addresses taken down as they were 

delivered, with much of their colloquial charaet 
(Continued on page 278) 
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July is a month of festivals in Japan, but 
our limited space permits us to mention 
only two, both of which came originally 
from China. 

On the seventh of the month comes the 
Tanabata-matsuri, based on a myth brought 
into Japan no less than three thousand 
years ago. Two stars, the Hiko-boshi in 
Aquila and the Tanabata in Vega, are seen 
in the summer evenings on opposite sides 
of the Heavenly River — which we call the 
Milky Way. The story is that these two 
ave separated lovers who can meet only 
once a year. On the seventh day of July 
they cross the intervening river on a bridge 
constructed by the heavenly magpie. On 
that day it is customary in many families 
to place in the garden a freshly cut bamboo 
branch, from the twigs of which are sus- 
bended narrow strips of different colored 
baper on which are written short love 
poems. 

Probably the most popular and serious 
of all the annual festivals of Japan is the 
O-bon, or celebration in memory of the 
departed. This was brought from China 
and adapted to Shintoism about 1270 years 
dgo. 

On the thirteenth of July welcome fires 
dare lighted at the entrance of every house 
in expectation of a visit from the spirits of 
the ancestors of the family. These are sup- 
posed to stay till the evening of the sixteenth, 
when they are solemnly dismissed to their 
homes by farewell fires. During this visit, 
delicacies which the ancestors are remem- 
bered to have enjoyed are prepared for 
them and placed upon the household shrine. 

In some places along the Inland Sea it is 
usual at the O-bon to make small boats of 
straw and to put in them offerings of sweet 
cake. A lighted candle is placed in each 
boat, which is then launched on the smooth 
waters. Slowly the little fleet of lighted 
boats drifts out to sea and one after another 
they burn down to the water’s edge. The 
ancestral spirits have gone, not to return 
for a year, and the living return to their 
homes, happy in the thought that they have 
given their ancestors the best they had to give. 

— Condensed from “A Tokyo Calendar.” 
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Maaazines Are STILL going to the mission- 
aries. If you doubt whether this is a worthy use 
of the auxiliary’s money, read Miss Bothwell’s 
story in the June Friend and what Mrs. Isham 
has to say in the Study in this issue. 

Do not forget that a magazine of your own 
may be sent every month after you have read it, 
if you do not care to send in a subscription for a 
new one. But to be of any value it must be in 
good condition and be sent regularly every 
month. 

But please do not subscribe for a magazine for 
a missionary or send your own without consulta- 
tion with the editor of the Frrenp, unless it be 


one for which the missionary has especially asked 
you. Gnly a day or two ago the mail brought a 
letter saying, ‘‘We have ordered the sent 
for a year, beginning with the issue for May, to 
Miss .’ Now a look at the records shows 
that that same magazine goes to another mis- 
sionary in that station. There are only three mis- 
sionaries there, so one copy would be sufficient, 
and they wou!d surely rather have a different 
magazine. The ladies who are sending the second 
copy did not know it was a duplicate — but they 
might have found out! 

Subscriptions and pledges received up to 
May 22 are: 

Thirteen from Bluffton, Ind. Three from New- 
burgh, Ind. One each from the following: Chart- 
ley, Mass. Absecon and Boonton, N. J. Cape 
Vincent, Phoenix, Middletown, North Granville 
and Peekskill (St. Paul’s), N. Y. Cochranton, 
Pa. Barberton, Gollege Corner, Columbiana and 
Ashville (Hedges Chapel), Ohio. Indianapolis 
(EK. Park), Plainville, Milroy and Connersville, 
Ind. Spooner (8. B.), Wis. Cambridge, Carlin- 
ville, Normal Park, Neponset, Shelbyville and 
Chestnut, Il. Berwick, Libertyville, Cedar Falls 
(College Hill), Diagonal, Muscatine, Algona, 
Schaller, Iowa. Stuttgart (Overseas), (Grand 
Avenue), Ark. Albert Lea (First), Minn. Waverly 
and Grand Island, Neb. Salina, Kans. Marys- 
ville, Wash. 


* * * 


A Request From GeneraL Orrick. Miss 
Ruth Ransom, secretary of the general office, 
asks that we make a request and make it em- 
phatic. Here it is. Will missionaries who are 
sailing from this country please let Miss Ransom 
know, far ahead of time, so that she can make 
early reservations and so secure the most com- 
fortable accommodations. Many requests come 
in too late for a choice, and Miss Ransom is as 
desirous as the missionaries themselves that they 
be as comfortable as possible. 

* * * 


Here’s AnotHer Request. If missionaries 
who are coming home on furlough would notify 
the editor of the Frrenp well ahead of time, their 
addresses could be changed in the Frrmnp and 
the long journeys of some letters which go abroad 
and then come back again would be avoided. If 
a letter is being sent to Miss Ransom, the mes- 
sage ‘‘Please tell Miss Merrill” would be de- 
livered, and one less letter would be necessary. 
General Office and the Frtenp are in constant 
communication. 

* ae 

Summer Scuoots Have Bren announced in 
our last two issues. Here are yet others. The 
Central New York Conference summer school of 
missions will be held at Keuka Park, N. Y., July 
8-14. There will be a Camp Wesleyan for girls 
and a Camp Asbury for women. Registration fee 
is two dollars and the charge for room and board 
is nine dollars. There are interesting classes with 
fine leaders and missionaries to give the touch 
which only missionaries can give. The registrar 
is Mrs. 8. G. Houghton, 18 William Street, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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Lakeside, Ohio, holds its summer school July 
21-26. Mrs. W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., is dean, Miss 
Louise Ridge and Mrs. C. C. Long program 
chairmen. With Dr. Rollin Walker in charge of 
the devotional period and Mrs. F. T. Enderis and 
Mrs. Wilbur M. Ale among others on the faculty, 
a fine program is assured. For information ad- 
dress Mrs. W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., 1037 Redway 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 


Ir 1s Auways a question just when to print 
the letters which come from the field telling of 
the Christmas celebrations. The idea of Christ- 
mas all through the year seems rather appealing, 
so you will find bits from these letters at almost 
any time. They may be specially appropriate 
when you are considering the sending of a mis- 
sionary box. Money seems, under present tariff 
conditions, to be the best gift, unless packages 
can be taken by a returning missionary. Read 
what Miss Bartlett says about using money 
over there in “‘Overseas Mail.” 

* * * 


Tse Summer Monrus are upon us and then 
speedily arrives the end of our year. How are 
your finances? Let the persons who are respon- 
sible check up and then go out to secure the last 
possible dollar. Unless this is done it may be 
necessary to make another cut on the field, and 
we must avoid that if possible. 
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Some New Books 
(Continued from page 276) 
retained. They are not intended as studied theo- 
logical statements; their purpose is to set forth 
some aspects of the Christian faith and experi- 
ence. Dr. Speer, known for the originality and 


depth of his thought, has long been an interpreter . 


of Jesus to the Christian world. In this new book 
he tells frankly what a Christian is and what he is 
for; what the Church is and how it is to fulfill its 
mission; what marks the life of those whose pas- 
sion is the will of God and whose work is the con- 
structive element in our age. The reader will find 
in the book new riches in the firm confirmations 
of the Christian faith. 
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The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrmnp. 


1. An Indian muhalla; what is it? 


2. “The center of the Christian religion’’; 
what did the Brahmin say it is? 


3. How many teachers received watches? 
Why? 


4. Fifty years old; what and where? 
5. What about a measuring stick? 


6. Who are the Sakais and by whomswere 
they driven back into the forest? 


7. A Brahmin woman and a missionary’s 
shadow; tell about it. 


8. Not a child came to the school; what 
happened? 


9. What did the coolie mother do for her 
child? 


10. What word was lacking in the Korean 
language? What did ‘family’? mean? 
11. Give one quotation on stewardship. 


12. What was her testimony after living in the 
house with a Chinese student? 


13. They ‘‘had a chance to at least contact 
them for Christ’; who and how? 


14. ‘‘Almost as much fun as’’ — what? Tell 


about it. 


15. A remarkable request for Christians to 
join Mohammedans and Hindus in doing what? 


16. What does she find on the stewardship © 
page? 


17. Christian literature; how did it begin? 


18. Tell about the custom in some places along 
Japan’s Inland Sea. 


PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Bo not send to Editors or Supply Depots — 


Send Subscriptions to Publisher. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Miss Errig A. Merritu, Editor 
103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 


A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one __ 
free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. “a 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Mrs. James H. Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents 


per year. Ten copies or more to one address, 15 cents each. 


SusscripTions may begin monthly. 


DER FRAUEN-MISSIONS-FREUND 


Miss AMALIEM AcHARD, Editor a 
1119 La Boice Drive, Glendale, Cal. a 


Published monthly for German readers and missionary 
workers. Terms: 35 cents per year. 5 


: Remirrances should be sent by money order or regis fare 
Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing. 
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Looking Forward to Good Programs 
NEW PROGRAM MATERIAL 


(Order from your own Branch Depot of Supplies. Address on Page 2) 
TEXTBOOKS ARE ANNOUNCED ON INSIDE BACK COVER PAGE 


FOR AUXILIARIES 
““A MESSAGE to the AUXILIARIES”’ At least one copy free to each auxiliary 
“COMPLETE PROGRAM OUTLINES’”’ 
Included in the Budget, or 10 cents if ordered separately 
For the auxiliary president and program committee chairman, twelve programs fully outlined 
with spaces for filling in names of all participants, also notes and suggestions. This booklet and 
the ‘‘ Message” are to be the guide books for auxiliary work and workers. 
“PROGRAM REMINDER” 
A very attractive folder with topics for twelve programs and spaces for filling in the date of meeting 
and leaders’ names. The president or program chairman should see that every auxiliary member 
is supplied with one of these reminders, filled in, at the beginning of the year. Folders are printed 


in three colors and black, a copy of a piece of South American weaving. Price 25 cents a 
dozen, $2 a hundred. 


“THY WORD” 
Devotional topics are developed in a booklet entitled “Thy Word,” price 15 cents, but in- 
cluded in the Budget. This booklet gives a brief devotional program for each meeting of the year. 
““THE OPEN BOOK’’— Poster 
For recording the progress of the auxiliary in its attainment of the year’s objectives. Each auxiliary 
is entitled to one poster and goal sheet. 
PATTERN SHEETS 
Twenty-one sketches, including the flags of the ten South American Republics, all related to the 
year’s study. Suggestions for posters, invitations, place cards, etc. Price 10 cents, and included 
in the Budget. 


“WHAT TO SERVE” 


Very simple refreshment suggestions for serving South American products with reading text about 


each. Price 5 cents and included in the Budget. 

THE BUDGET — Price 75 cents. 
Includes “Complete Program Outlines,’ “Thy Word” (devotions booklet), “Pattern Sheets,” 
“What to Serve,” Leaflets called for in the twelve programs, and sample of “Program Reminder” 


folder. 
FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 
“YEARLY PLANS’’ 


A booklet giving in concise form the plans and objectives for the year, explaining each, listing 
required material and activities for each month. Every Standard Bearer group may have two 
copies free. Additional copies, 5 cents each. 
PROGRAM HELP BOOK, ‘‘GOOD WILL TOUR” 
Full of suggestions that can be adapted to any society — posters, invitations, programs and plans 
for social hours. Price 20 cents. 
“NEIGHBORS” 
A devotions booklet for Standard Bearers. Price 15 cents. c 
THE BRIDGE — Goal Chart 
As each goal is met a section of a bridge is placed on the poster until a bridge from North to South 
America is complete. Each local organization is entitled to one of these charts and sticker sheet free. 
THE BUDGET 
For Standard Bearer groups, $1.00 with the textbook, 50 cents without, includes “Good Will Tour,” 
Program Help Book; ‘“Neighbors,” and Leaflets called for in the year’s programs. 


FOR JUNIORS 
Brief program suggestions for leaders of junior groups. Price 5 cents. 
‘INFORMATION FOR LEADERS OF JUNIOR ORGANIZATIONS” 
Contains the year’s plans, goals, awards, program topics with list of supplementary material, and 
other information. 
THE BUDGET — Price 30 cents. 
SHIP POSTER — A poster and cut-out sheet free to each junior organization intending to meet 
the requirements of the year. 
INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT BADGE 


For Heralds who meet the individual goals (see page 5 “Information for Leaders”). 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 1935-1936 


For Auxiliaries, Young Woman's Societies and 
Standard Bearers 


‘™%VOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHER 1] CROSS”’ 
By Margaret Ross Miller. Price, paper 50 cents; cloth $1.00. 


For Juniors 
Story Book: ‘*THREE-CORNERED CONTINENT”’ 
By Margaret Applegarth. Price, paper 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 


See complete announcement on reverse of this page 


Cooling Drinks from Mission Lands | 


CHINESE JASMINE TEA: Delicious iced as well as hot. 100-cup package, 40 cents; 300-cup 
basket, $1.25. 


SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES: 20 packages Jasmine Tea, $6.00 (Cost you 30 cents; sell for 40 cents.) 


YERBA MATE: The refreshing beverage of South America. 


A new taste, a new delicacy from the lands of the Southern Cross. You will ike YERBA MATE, 
a romantic drink sipped by our South American neighbors. Made as easily as tea is made. Served 
with or without sugar and lemon. Iced or hot. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt wrote in Through the 
Brazilian Wilderness, page 381; “Mate . . . is a valuable beverage; with it a native can do a wonderful 
amount of work on little food. Upon the tired traveller it has a very refreshing effect.” President 
Roosevelt chooses Mate for his breakfast drink. You will want to become acquainted with Mate and 
use it largely in next year’s meetings. One pound makes two to. four hundred cupfuls, according to 
preferred strength. 
14%4-pound tin Mate Ces ERAS 70. es 40 cents 
Y%-pound tin Mate . . «eet oo) es 60 cents 
1-pound box Mate : ae $1.00 
Special consignments for summer scene and camps: : South ‘mee ican orediied to illustrate 
next year’s study 


Send remittance with order and we pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG. 


2227 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Check Carefully AUXILIARY FINANCES . 


REMEMBER, the W. F. M. S. Financial Year ends in September. Plan now for 
intensive effort that the financial goal of each auxiliary may be reached. e 
only way to prevent further cuts on the field is for each organization to meet 
its apportionment for this year IN FULL. = 
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This Is the Dream 
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This is the dream that the Master dreamed 
As He walked on the hills and beside the sea: 
The greatest dream and the whitest dream 
Of time and of all eternity. 
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Twelve men up from the sea, the town, 

To carry a message by word of mouth 

As seeds are borne on the summer air 

To the East, the West, the North, the South. 


Until all men of the earth should know 

The beautiful things that the twelve would say: 
“Tam the Truth,” ’tis thus Christ spake, 

‘Tam the Door, the Light, the Way. 
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He who wants water shall never thirst, 
He who bears sorrow within his breast — 
Come unto me,” the Master said, 

“And find comfort and peace and rest.” 
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Until the last man with broken breath 
Turns on his way down a barren land 
To fall at a waiting Saviour’s feet, 

To cling to a Saviour’s reaching hand. 
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This is the dream that the Master dreamed 
As He walked on the hills and beside the sea: 
The greatest dream, and the whitest dream 


Of time and of all eternity. 
— Grace Noll Crowell 
in “ Christian Herald.” 
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Where Communists Had Been 


By MAY BEL THOMPSON, Kiukiang, China 


THE great event of the fall of 1934 to 
me was the trip to Southern Kiangsi to 
visit the work of the Church Rural Serv- 
ice Union, or the Christian Rural Recon- 
struction Headquarters, in Lichuan. That 
section of Kiangsi Province has been dev- 
astated by communists and bandits; has 
never been Christianized to any extent; 
and lies in that part of our province which 
is known as most beautiful but formerly 
almost inaccessible. For the last reason it 
had been a communist stronghold until 
the airplanes and airfields, the block- 
houses and the embargo on salt and oil 
cleared them away. 

I heard of the wonderful reconstruction 
work in the summer. It was to be started 
in September, 1934, and our own W. F. 
M. §S. missionary, Miss Bessie Meeker, 
was assigned to it. So also was Mr. 
Shepherd of the Fukien Congregational 
work. 

Miss Frances of the Nanchang Social 
Center, Miss Chi Cheng Ku (my former 
pupil) of the South Kiangsi evangelistic 
work and I started out from Nanchang in 
the gray dawn of December 10. We took 
an express auto bus holding some twenty- 
six passengers, very comfortable indeed. 
We traveled 180 lz to Ling Chuan (for- 
merly Fuchou and often four or five days 
journey by boat from Nanchang) over 
quite level, uninteresting country, arriv- 
ing about 10°a.m.; on for about 150 lz 
through beautiful hilly country to Nan- 
cheng, formerly Chien Chiang. This used 
to be the limit of missionary itinerating 
into the interior of the province, and those 
who came back to tell of its exquisite 
scenery, and the cinnamon, cloves and 
other spices to be bought in its streets 
seemed to us like Marco Polo. And here 
we were at noon! Finally we traveled the 
last 120 li to Lichuan, arriving between 
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three and four o’clock of the same day we 
had left Nanchang—and at a cost of 
$9.15, Chinese money! 

That last lap of the journey is a dream 
of beauty. Strange rounded mountains 
looking like lava forms but cut squarely 
off at one end by what seems glacial ac- 
tion, rising out of the plain; winding road 
following the picturesque Chien River 
bed, then on and up, over mountain after 
mountain, through great cuts in the 
ranges, up steep declivities, then down 
long, long slopes with wide vistas of fertile, 
sunny valleys and blue, blue ranges, but 
strangely without forests or many wild 
creatures. There were very few tame 
ones, either. What pigs we saw are like 
the Fukien pigs, unlike those of northern 
Kiangsi. The droves we saw of pigs, 
geese and ducks were all going into the 
devastated area replace 
what the Reds had destroyed. 

Lichuan is a ruined city; the Taipings 
have left little standing but pillars and 
battered arches. Beyond the dead city, 
however, and on beyond the south gate, 
we find the new city, thriving and busy 
and so pretty — following the river, lying 
along lovely valleys, with seven ranges in 
Fukien (only twenty miles away) rising 
one beyond the other. “Every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile!’ On every 
promontory are stockades and block forts; 
every little road has its earthworks; every 
wall and earth temple has its holes 
through which guns have been used on 
peasants or communists. 

The second day Miss Meeker took us to 
Kao Tsai Chou, the headquarters, a nine- 
li walk and very interesting. I like to re- 
call the great water wheels slowly turning, 
polishing rice; the fish heads carved on the 
bridge pillars; the very slender bamboo 
rafts often laden with fishing cormorants 
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and poled, pushed or shooting down the 
stream, crystal-clear; the men returning 
from their rafting trips with their hooked 
ropes over their arms, having sold their 
bamboos; tepees along the river shore 
where the rafters were resting for a while; 
spear-bearing men drilling to replace the 
soldiers who were withdrawing; and the 
wonderful valley scenery. 

But it is not so pleasant to recall the 
soil-robbing tobacco fields, nor that only 
one in three hundred women can read and 
the men are not much better off; nor that 
they know how to raise only two or three 
kinds of vegetables and must go many lz 
to buy the simplest vegetables which we 
have daily on our tables; nor that most 
of them are ill with malaria, trachoma, 
swollen feet, ete.; nor that they know 
nothing of sanitation and less than noth- 
ing of the True Light, for they are fear- 
fully superstitious; nor to recall the six 
streaks of pig’s blood on the front walls of 
many a house, indicating that a bride has 
come to dwell within — depending on 
pig’s blood for salvation from evil! 

Into these surroundings have come 
more than twenty Christians of many de- 
nominations, with high school, normal, 
college, Bible school, theological seminary 
or other training, to serve for greater or 
less periods of time, each to give what he 
or she has, with no salary but a small 
allowance, to win these people. They live 
together, eat together, plan and pray to- 
gether. One is the son of China’s consul to 
Korea; one is to be rural work secretary 
for all China for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; one is a woman doctor 
and one a graduate nurse from our Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital in Kiukiang; 
there are men and women from the noted 
Ting Hsien Rural Center; one is a young 
artist and another, Chao Wan Hen, the 
best known artist in China. 

One, a high school boy, is teaching a lot 
of children every day, training leaders 
from among the children to themselves 
carry on the work, while he is at the same 
time growing a small garden of the vege- 
tables they do not know how to raise. The 
idea is to help everybody to help himself 
and the community. 
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learn to read. Later, when confidence is 
won, they hope to teach sanitation and to 
start to open to them the great, closed 
world of books, especially of The Book. 

We were loath to leave that beautiful, 
needy valley and our dear hostess, Miss 
Meeker. She is living in the ruined par- 
sonage. When she went there in Septem- 
ber it had no doors, floors or windows — 
the Reds had taken them all. She now has 
some of each, though not enough, because 
the people are such poor carpenters and 
are so busy replacing everywhere what the 
communists destroyed. 

Back at Nancheng we found the Meth- 
odist pastor and his wife, with two of our 
Knowles Bible Training School graduates 
working as teacher and evangelist. I was 
so happy and grateful to find our gradu- 
ates busy and effective in Christ’s service 
in every city but one where we visited. 
Pastor Hsiung tries to see each church 
member at least twice a week aside from 
at church; and the way they welcomed 
him as he took us around calling shows 
how well they know and like him. At 
Christmas they come in from the country 
around for two days of celebration, pro- 
gram, worship, Christmas dinner, ete., at 
the church. That is their social center. 
They look forward during the whole year 
to these two days. He passes out to them 
Sunday School lesson sheets, so that each 
family has at least one large Christian pic- 
ture in the home. He has some twenty in 
for family prayers nearly every night. 

One day Mrs. Hsiung took us to Nan- 
feng, 120 li away from Nancheng. She 
went there a bride fifteen years ago and it 
took her twenty days from Nancheng; we 
went in less than five hours. She and 
Pastor Hsiung were there seven years and 
built up a fine church, congregation and 
school. Eight years ago they were moved. 
Now bandits have been in. Soldiers are— 
using the ruined church as a_ hospital; 
no school; parsonage filthy; no pastor; 
just desolation! Even the city is a heart-— 
ache, for the shop fronts are cut off and 
the streets cut up in the effort to make 
the place new, now that peace has 
come. 

I have tried to make this trip and the 


They have started work in four places. 
Among the women they teach them to 
knit and sew, for they do not now want to 


needs which they can and must fill live— = he 
before our Knowles and Tung Wen and 


Rulison students in chapel and church 


ol 
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talks since we returned. Please pray for 
the consecration of these young folks and 
for the blessing of God upon them and 
upon the Christian workers at Lichuan 
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and all through Kiangsi. What a joy it is 
to have a part in this work of training 
young folks for the new China — the 
China that must be for Christ! 
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A Japanese Secret 


The Old Story—Where There’s a Will There’s a Way 
By ELIZABETH KILBURN, Sendai, Japan 


Some time ago, as I was sitting flat on 
my feet, drinking tea in a Japanese home, 
Mrs. Sato, a very happy little wife, in the 
course of a rather intimate conversation 
(for we were very close friends), told me 
the following story of her own courtship 
and marriage. The story throws a strong 
light on the old marriage customs of Japan 
and the gradual manner in which these 
customs are being broken down. 

“‘T was born in an old aristocratic Japa- 
nese family. One day before breakfast, 
I was sitting flat on my knees before my 
low mirror, my hands folded in my lap 
as I gazed critically at myself and mused. 
Until a few days ago I had thought of 
myself as just a child. But one day, my 
own room being separated from that of 
my mother and father by a mere paper 
shoji (doors), I had overheard my parents 
say, ‘Kiku must be sent away to school 
now in preparation for her marriage.’ 

“The word ‘marriage’ had struck terror 
to my heart even more than the thought 
that I was soon to leave home. I knew 
that according to Japanese custom I 
should never be allowed to know or to 
love, before my wedding day, the one 
my parents picked out forme. No doubt 
the matter had already been decided. 
What family could it be? I tried to think 
of some family where the union would 
benefit our household, for I knew it would 
be a marriage of families not of indi- 
viduals. I was suddenly aroused from my 
reverie by the voice of my father, ‘Kiku, 
Kiku Chan — come here.’ The voice to 
a stranger might have seemed rough, but 
to me it sounded stern but very kind. 

“*T am coming, father,’ I answered, 
hurriedly straightening my kimono and 
adjusting the large elaborate belt. My 
father I knew was in the hanari, a sepa- 
rated portion of the house, where he 


always studied, wrote poetry and had his 
flower conservatory that he loved so 
dearly. When I stepped off the tatami 
(matting) into the highly polished hall- 
way that connected the living quarters 
with my father’s private rooms, I slipped 
into my little sandals and with short 
gliding steps hurried along. As I neared 
my father’s room I slowed down, patted 
my hair and arranged my long flowing 
sleeves. The little paper sliding doors 
that led into the room were shut. I 
stooped down kneeling on my right knee 
and, balancing myself with my left hand, 
I quietly and slowly slid back the shojz, 
and then, still kneeling, quickly kicked 
off my sandals, entered the room and as 
quietly drew the doors together again. 

“Three times I bowed my forehead to 
the matting-covered floor as I gently 
said, ‘Ohoyo gozaimas!’ But my digni- 
fied old samurai father never turned his 
head when I said ‘Good morning.’ Know- 
ing, however, that he had heard me, I 
waited patiently with hands flat on the 
floor in front of me. 

““Kiku, come here,’ he finally com- 
manded. Quickly but quietly I arose, 
glided across the room to within a few feet 
of my father and then, again dropping to 
my knees, I made three low bows. Seem- 
ingly indifferent, he went on with what 
he was doing for a few minutes, and then, 

“You are to leave day after tomorrow 
for Tokyo, Kiku, to enter a Christian 
girls high school there. It is a foreign 
school but they specialize in English and 
music. We are living at a time when even 
women — the samurai class of women at 
least — must understand foreign customs 
and be able to converse in English. Japan 
can no longer live unto herself, for the 
world has become very small. After your 
graduation you will, no doubt, some day 
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ye travelling abroad with your husband.’ 
He looked at me for a moment, thinking. 
‘Well, go, child, you will have much to 
do in preparation. Your mother has 
bought all your clothes, and everything 
will be completed by tonight so that your 
baggage can be sent on ahead,’ 

“T was glad, during the last few 
minutes, that it was Japanese custom to 
kneel with head bowed low and hands 
folded on the floor in front when spoken 
to at a time like this, for I felt weak and 
should have fainted had it been necessary 
to stand erect. I had never been away 
from home, and a life apart from my 
father and mother seemed unthinkable. 
However, even before my father had 
finished speaking, I had gathered myself 
together and was able to answer in a 
steady clear voice, ‘ Yes, honorable father, 
I will do as you say.’ 

“Until entering that large Christian 
high school in the great city of Tokyo, 
my world had been very small. I had 
always taken for granted the customs of 
my country, even thinking, no doubt, 
that these customs were just the same all 
over the world. Moreover, I was just a 
girl and therefore not expected to think, 
but to do just as I was told always and 
without question. Now new vistas of 
thought were opening up to me — new 
ideas, new hopes, new longings crowded 
into my life. After four happy school 
years I had become inwardly a new 
woman. Outwardly, however, I was still 
a Japanese woman bound down by age- 
long customs. 

“There was a large school for boys, 
including academy and college, on the 
adjoining compound; and although the 
boys and the girls schools were entirely 
separated as far as classes were concerned, 
the students of both schools came to- 
gether on Sundays and on many other 
occasions. My voice had been trained 
and I had been for some time soloist in 
the school choir. It was only a few 
months before graduation and the yearly 
musical was to be given in the large audi- 
torium. 

“The day for the musical had arrived. 
I had been unable to eat all day I was so 
excited, for I had been given the leading 
place on the program. That night as I 
looked out over the audience from the 
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" ness,’ I continued without even 


‘dupe rs 
Siew : 


platform just prior to my solo, I tried to 


my soul was carried. 

“TI realized that I had never. sung like — eS 
that before. There wasa breathlesspause 
followed by a great burst of applause. The $f 
next day when the newspapers came forth 
with accounts of my success, I was un- 


find some of my friends. But the faces vate 
seemed to be one great blurry mass— 
until suddenly one face seemed to stand = 
out above all others, seemed to glow with 2 
a soft light that I was unable to explain. — a 
Everyone else in the audience disappeared _ ne ie 
and, as I sang, there appeared a pathway 
of light leading up to the face, over which — to 7 


moved for I knew the secret — I realized a 
that I should never soar so high again, £E 
that in that moment I had reached the 
peak of my capacity. In fact [had no 


desire to do so again, for my one desire __ 
was to know the personality that could 
lift me to such heights, to live near him — fae: 
so that we might together work out our Pe te 
destinies. I wanted to see him in flesh 
and blood, and my one terror was that — 
it might have been a mere vision or 
dream. rp 
“The next day, when my classes were 
over, I walked out into the garden. The 
cherry blossoms were at their full height 
and as I walked under the trees and 
looked up through the lacy pink petals be. or. 
the blue sky above, a great sadness filled 
my soul. ‘Why all this beauty in ‘hie # : 
world of sadness? Joy lasts but a mo-— 
ment — darkness, emptiness, sorrow, last 
throughout eternity,’ I groaned. As ivan 
answer to my musings I felt a personality — Sik zs 
near me. I did not question how he had 
gotten into the garden. Only a miracle 
could have. explained a man in this girl’s — 
school garden, But I believed in miracles! — 
“* Kiku San,’ he called softly. eae 
“How did he know my name? The | ae. 
thought flashed through my mind. =t. wy 
““« Kiku San, I love you,’ he murmured.  __ 
“°Ves, I know. Oh, that I had never — 
been born!’ I sobbed. ‘Even though I 
had never known real happiness, if I had 
never seen your face I should not h 
known such black, such eternal 


around. 
“““What—,’ he started to say. 
““Oh, you ‘know what Im 

snapped. ‘We are Japane 
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woman in a Samurai family. You know 
I can never know true love,’ I cried as 
I buried my face in my long sleeve. 
“«Kiku San, listen. I have thought 
that all out; you need have no worry. I 
have been watching you for two years as 
you sang every week in the school choir. I 
am graduating from college this spring, so 
I decided that today I would make myself 
known to you. I have looked up your 
family and know that although your 
father is stern and proud he loves you 
dearly. I will approach him through a 
go-between according to true Japanese 
custom. You must know nothing about it, 
but when your mother informs you that 
the Sato family has sent a representative 
asking for a union of the two families 
through marriage, be a dutiful, docile 
daughter. But remember, refuse staunchly 
all advances from other families without 
explaining why. They may scold and 
think you are a stubborn, undutiful child, 
but never waver. I am making arrange- 
ments to have the business go through 
quickly, so that our family may be the 
first. You have just graduated, so natu- 
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rally your parents would wait for a few 
months anyway. Will you do this, Kiku?’ 

“*Yes, I will, honorable —?’ 

“* Jiro,’ he supplied. He drew néar, and 
as we together looked up through the 
blossoms to the deep blue sky beyond, we 
both thought, ‘Darkness, sadness, are but 
for a moment; light, joy last on — on 
through eternity!’ 

“Things worked out just as he said 
they would, and all my friends, not know- 
ing that we had ever met before, thought 
this a perfectly proper Japanese wedding! 

“Why, the tea has grown cold. I have 
neglected you sadly; please forgive me!” 
said Mrs. Sato, as she lifted the tea kettle 
which had been placed on the charcoal 
fire in the low brazier and poured the hot 
water over fresh green tea leaves in the 
tiny teapot. “I told you this story be- 
cause you are a Westerner. I would not 
dare tell it even to my best Japanese 
friend for fear she might misunderstand,” 
she added, pouring out for me some fresh 
hot tea and passing the delicious Japanese 
bean cakes that the maid had previously 
brought in. 
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Margarita 


By NELLIE BUTTERFIELD 


Wuen Margarita graduated from Co-z the families employed on the ranch wanted 


legio Judrez, she returned home happy 
with plans for the future. When she had 
entered boarding school as a small girl, 
she had gone rather reluctantly from her 
home and parents, but very soon, when 
she became accustomed to the new ways 
and got used to being with so many girls, 
she loved the school and the directora. 
At vacation times when the other girls 
went home, she remembered the humble- 
ness of the little home where her parents 
lived, and though she wanted to visit her 
parents and brothers and sister, she did 
not wish to stay there long. At schoo] the 
girls were always busy at work or play or 
study and there were many interesting 
things to do all of the time. But far away 
on the ranch where her father lived and 
worked it now seemed very lonely to her. 
Shortly before graduation Margarita’s 
father had written a letter telling her that 
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her to teach their children during the com- 
ing year. Even her brothers and a little 
sister could not read yet because they had 
no one to teach them. And though she 
had not yet begun the normal school 
course, she might be able to teach those 
neglected children much that she had 
learned. Her parents were Protestants 
and their great faith in God had led them 
to sacrifice to send their daughter to the 
girls boarding school. She had learned 
much at the school and had shared, along 
with the other girls, the daily tasks to 
which each was assigned. Besides this 


she had learned to sew and to make her 


own dresses and always kept herself neat 
and clean. But, best of all, she had learned 
to have great faith in God and to trust in 
him at all times. So now that she had 
something worth while to be done at 
home, by which she might also earn her 
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food and clothing, she really was glad to 
be going though she felt sad to bid fare- 
well to Colegio Judrez and the mission- 
aries arid her teachers. 

On the long journey home, Margarita 
planned many things that she hoped to be 
able to do for the children there and for 
the mothers, too. She had not seen them 
for a long time for she had spent her last 
vacation working for an American woman 
who had a large family of children. There 
she had learned new things about the care 
and feeding of babies and small children. 

The missionary at Colegio Judrez 
awaited eagerly the report of the little 
school. It was started. The children were 
coming. They liked the senorita, their 
teacher, even though they found out that 
she was a Protestante and not a Catholic. 
They told their mothers and fathers how 
the new teacher talked to them about God 
and how she had a book about him and 
also a pretty red book full of songs about 
Jesus. They had heard her singing some 
of them and she had promised to teach 
them one soon. 

These things were reported to the 
priest who supervised that territory. And 
though all this happened before the re- 
ligious restrictions were a matter of dis- 
cussion and a ban put upon religious in- 
struction in schools, nevertheless the 
people, mostly Catholic, finally agreed 
with the priest that if they must have a 
school, why not have a Catholic teacher 
instead of a Protestant? And so the little 
school was closed. 

Margarita stayed at home for a while 
but there was little she could do there and 
finally she returned to Guanajuato to 
work in the home of the new foreign 
board missionaries who now had charge of 
the boys school. The missionary’s wife 
Was very energetic and versatile as to 
talents and taught the Mexican women 
who came to her home many new things. 
As Margarita helped in the home she 
learned more and more. She particularly 
liked to make tatting, which she Jearned 
to do very well. 
able to sell some of her work. 


When the missionary and his wife went — 


home for their furlough and a native 
pastor and his wife came to live at the 
boys school, Margarita was engaged to 
come and help them. With two other 
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Occasionally she was. 


August — 
September 


young graduates, she assisted the pastor’s 
wife in teaching the school and in doing 
the work. 

This venture, however, was not a suc- 
cess as the girls were too young and inex- 
perienced to be going about without 
proper chaperonage, which they rather 
resented as not in accord with the dignity 
of their position. So at the end of the year 
Margarita was out of work again. The 
directora at the school sympathized with 
her position but there was little that she 
could do. She was sorry to see that Mar- 
garita no longer attended church regu- 
larly and that she seemed to be forgetting 
the principles of Christian living that she 
had professed while at school. But, in 
spite of all, Margarita was ever optimistic 
and usually had a ready smile for her 
friends though she must have often had a 
struggle to keep herself safe and respect- 
able. 

The missionary at Colegio Judrez be- 
came ill and was compelled to return to 
her home in California to recuperate and, 
in fact, did not return again to her work 
there. But Margarita’s little sister was 
still in school and occasionally wrote to 
her. Finally the news came that Mar- 
garita was married. She had married a 
tailor by trade, a man who frequently 
attended the church and listened with 
interest. Nothing more was heard for 
several years. 

Then a letter from Texas came to the 
directora, in her California home. To her 
surprise it was from Margarita. When the 
depression began she and her husband had 
found business poor and their situation 
was becoming so difficult that they had 
borrowed money from relatives and had 
gone to Texas to work on a cotton planta- 
tion, where the husband’s uncle had 
worked previously. They had been mar- 
ried five years and had a little daughter 


three years old. They had found the — 


summer extremely hot and the winter so 


much colder than they had been used to — 


that they had suffered greatly from lack 


of warm clothing. During the cotton- 
picking season they both went to the — 


fields to work and wore heavy shoes and 
coarse clothing. They went to the work 


very et carried their noon lunch with Me 
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there was no one with whom to leave her. 
At night they returned home extremely 
weary, prepared a meal, slept, and rose 
again early the next morning. After the 
picking, the ground must be prepared and, 
when the season arrived, the new crop 
must be planted. If the rains came too 
late, the young plants would die for lack 
of moisture and then the ground must be 
replanted. After they had begun to grow, 
there was the hoeing and cultivating to be 
done. And Margarita took her hoe and 
her little girl and worked along with her 
husband. 

Their clothing and provisions were 
secured at the Company Store and their 
earnings were merely put upon the ac- 
count at the store so that they had no 
money with which to buy anything that 
the store did not have. From year to year 
their earnings scarcely equalled and never 
exceeded the amount they owed at the 
store. Margarita dreaded the cold winter 
then coming on and asked that the direc- 
tora would secure some used clothing to 
send them. She had wanted to confide in 
someone and in all this new country she 
knew no one else to whom she could write. 

A box of warm serviceable clothing for 
Margarita and the child was sent before 
Christmas. With it were sent a few simple 
toys and picture books, a small doll for 
the child, a Christmas greeting card, a bit 
of candy and a Gospel of John in Spanish. 

A letter came later giving thanks for the 
clothing and especially for the toys for the 
baby, as they were the first she had ever 
had. She was very young when they had 
come to the United States and there had 
never been a cent to spare for toys even 
had there been any at the Company 
Store. Margarita, in true Latin manner, 
gave grateful thanks to the missionary 
and also to God saying that she trusted in 
his goodness and felt that some day their 
luck would change though now it seemed 
very hard. Her husband, she said, was 
reading the Gospel of John. 

At home in Mexico they had been poor 
and had had very little but when they had 
started on this trip they were told that no 
one could cross the border with extra 
baggage. So they had brought with them 
scarcely anything more than the clothes 
they were wearing. They had hoped, no 
doubt, to become rich very soon. But 
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here not only had they failed to pay ex- 
penses but they knew not how to break 
away from the entanglement in which 
they found themselves. Most of the other 
workers were negroes who spoke no 
Spanish, and as she and her husband 
spoke very little English, they had no 
means of communication by which to 
make better plans for their future. They 
constantly longed to go back to their 
home or even to where they had relatives 
in Mexico. 

Accompanying one of the letters there 
came a package with several_yards of 
tatting as a gift to the missionary. Though 
it was made from rather coarse thread 
which was all that was available at the 
store, it was beautifully done. To the 
missionary there was something fine in 
the spirit that, in the midst of such dire 
need, could evolve something of beauty 
from a situation where there seemed to be 
none. And, moreover, to the mind of the 
missionary the gift and the thanks were 
not merely personal but were, in Mar- 
garita’s present difficulty, a realization of 
all that her education and training had 
meant to her; an expression of gratitude 
for all the Christian influences of parents, 
classmates, teachers, and missionaries at 
the mission school. 

Getting back to Mexico was Marga- 
rita’s present aim but she seemed also to 
be getting back to the trust in God and 
his leading that she had had during her 
later school days. In a letter to her sister 
at Colegio Juarez, she urged her to study 
hard and to make the most of her oppor- 
tunities; to be able to make her life richer 
and not only to carry out her own desires 
but to help others instead of always de- 
pending upon others to help her. And, 
above all, to keep firm her faith in God on 
whom we may rely though all else should 
fail. 

Finally, during the great exodus of 
Mexicans to Mexico, Margarita’s family 
did return; not to their former home, 
however, but to a distant city where her 
husband’s aunt lived and cared for his 
orphan brothers and sisters. But, as 
Margarita wrote to the missionary in 
California, they ‘‘did not return with 
riches nor show of clothing nor even a 
Ford ecar.’’ They wore the same clothes 
in which they had gone to Texas three 
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years before, having laid them aside as 
unsuitable for their rough work. As to 
means of travel, they had been able to 
secure conveyance from a man who was 
making the trip. By borrowing a small 
amount again they had somehow settled 
accounts with their employer and paid the 
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The Celebration at Fukuoka, J apan! 


By LULIE P. HOOPER* 


I am looking out over this beautiful 
compound and will try to depict some of 
my impressions. We—vwhich includes 
Bishop and Mrs. Welch, four of the mis- 
sionaries, some of the Japanese friends 
from Nagasaki, and myself — arrived at 
the Fukuoka station Friday at six. We 
were met by all our missionary force; and 
as they had thoughtfully sent our creden- 
tials to the police we passed through the 
gates uninspected. 

Of course I am an interrogation point, 
but the old and new Japan impressed it- 
self upon me as we traveled in the train. 
The women were ploughing the fields by 
hand. It looked like back-breaking labor 
as they turned the clods. In our car were 
a bride and groom (we supposed) going to 
their new home. She was so sweet and 
pretty in her light kimono. There was a, 
woman servant and I think an older 
couple along, but they went into the diner 
alone. A young Japanese woman was 
traveling alone. 

As we drove up to our compound we 
saw the gate was covered with evergreen 
and some kind of inscription over it, and 
a beautiful Japanese flag fiying from the 
flagpole — something new! Miss Toku- 
naga insists that the American and Japa- 
nese flags shall be crossed over the en- 
trance. She is a delightful little lady. And 
are they appreciative of my coming! ’’m 
doing my best to represent “Mother 
Society.” 

Six of us are being entertained at Miss 
Howey’s. She is an ideal hostess —is 
here, there and everywhere. 

* Editor’s Note. 
lication, but to give the traveler’s impressions to 
her cousin, our treasurer. We thought it of so 
great interest that it should be printed, informal 


though it is. The writer is Home Base ‘Secretary 
‘of Baltimore Branch. 
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This was not written for pub- 


owner of the car for their passage. Mar- <x 
garita is still trusting in God’s goodness cat) 


and seeking his direction and she is sure ~ eo 
that their fortunes will change some day, = 
that her husband will find work enoughto 
support them, and that eventually hese Malet, 4 
will return home. Sas 
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For the ceremonies there were areas Hare 
tents. One was the chapel to protect the __ 
girls from the elements. It was equipped 
with a loud speaker. On the other side Psi 
was a red and white one where the guests — a 
checked their clogs. To the rear was a 5 
very large red and white one for the © = 
lunch. Prey 

I felt sorry for the janitors; it rained in| 
the night and that compound was a field 
of mud. There are stepping stones across — 
the compound from the bottom of the — 
missionary hill to the school entrance near _ 
the chapel, so we crossed in comfort. __ oon ne : 

Services were supposed to start at 9.30 rie 
but one of the honored guests was late. 
We finally proceeded without him. Miss 
Howey took me to the reception room  — 
where I met Bishop Akazawa and the 
other four distinguished guests. We were © ane 
served the inevitable tea and cake —al- — $e 
ways two slices of sponge cake. * 

At 9.50 we ‘“‘proceshed.’”’ The president 
of the board led the way, followed by sev-_ 
eral important gentlemen, Bishop Aka- — 
zawa, Bishop Welch, myself, Miss Toke 
naga, Miss Howey and a member of the 
faculty. The chapel was full—invited 
guests in the center section, parents on one i 
side and choir and alumnae on the other. ” 
The walls are white and the beams ¢ oa: 
furniture walnut. The pulpit and p 
form furniture are oak. To the left of. 2 
platform as we entered there was a k 
square stand with a pale green vase 
taining a large bough of evergree 
happiness) and a bunch of East 
(for purity). 

There were no introductions. ; 
stepped to the desk in turn, but: 
to the guests first and the 
Tokunaga, the principal. 1 
nova, a ie who teac 
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and at Nagasaki, made that piano ring. 
The reverence as the national anthem was 
sung and the Imperial Rescript read im- 
pressed me. 

Everyone bowed very low as the head 
teacher, with white gloves, carried the 
lacquer stand with the box on it covered 
with a furoshiki, uncovered the box, 
bowed, took out the precious parchment, 
read the Rescript, repeated the reveren- 
tial words and another white-gloved mem- 
ber of the faculty carried the precious doc- 
ument out of the room, while the audience 
bowed. 

We bowed, they bowed, as we spoke our 
pieces. Each one took out his greetings, 
carefully unwrapped them, when through 
refolded them and left them on the desk. 
Bishop Welch and I had sent our offerings 
to the little lady who was our interpreter; 
mine was Mrs. Nicholson’s letter. We un- 
folded ours, bowed and smiled. 

There were testimonials, ete. given to 
principal and teachers. Miss Tokunaga, 
very dignified, bowed to the ones taking 
part and remained standing while we read. 

Luncheon was served in the tent; there 
were packages of food tied up in white 
cloth, with a cup for tea. Everyone took 
her box home after the afternoon festivi- 
ties. There were movies of the girls at 
work and play, in the afternoon, and the 
girls gave two creditable plays and a 
puppet show. In the evening there was a 
_ good concert by a Japanese choir from 
Tokyo. They sang in Italian, German, 
English and Japanese. Some of the songs 
were written by Japanese composers. 
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Monday was alumnae day. After the 
greetings a dear little old lady presented 
the school with Yen 3500 as the gift of the 
alumnae. She was so frightened she was 
almost speechless. It was a picture 
watching her and Miss Tokunaga bowing 
and smiling. 

My impressions are summed up in 
“What hath God wrought!’ One could 
easily imagine the small tots who were 
enticed into the school fifty years ago — 
and yesterday one of the girls gave a toast 
at the luncheon! The girls had on their 
new spring uniforms of gingham and were 
so happy and so good looking. 

Then — the small, frightened group of 
girls. Now — a competitive examination 
for entrance. 

Then—one or two lone American 
women. Now—a faculty twenty-one 
strong. é 

Then — an American principal. Now— 
a dignified Japanese woman as head of the 
school. 

Then — a small building housing school 
and missionaries. Now—a group of 
buildings worthy of our Society. 

Then —the Japanese women thought 
in terms of “home” and went around 
with bowed heads. Now —these girls 
think in “‘world”’ terms and look you 
straight in the face as they swing along in 
their uniforms. 

Then —our God unknown. Now — 
His teachings are permeating the lives of 
these people. 

Then — opposition on every side. Now 
— confidence, trust, respect. 


[D+ 


Coffee Bags and Lepers 


By WILHELMINA TAYLOR SHIELDS, Nyadiri, S. Rhodesia 


Ir was really through you, dear white- 
haired lady of the coffee bags, that the joy 
of Christmas turned in to stay for the 
afternoon at the great leper colony hiding 
its disfigured face against the broad, beau- 
tiful bosom of the Mutemwa Mountain of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

All through the past year you have 
been sending me those red and yellow 
paper coffee bags; and when you had no 
bags you substituted the waxed paper 


saved from the bread. You do not know 
me, you do not know these children of 
Africa, but you worship Him who said 
“Inasmuch.” 

May I try to tell you about it — this 
precious experience that has bound me so 
closely to you? 

There were six of us in the “Chev” with 
seventy gay packets of sugar-and-water 
sweets, besides the gramophone and other 
odds and ends. Four bicycles were on 
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ahead. The sand gleamed white as we 
chugged up the hills. My timid heart 
faltered a prayer for the strength of His 
presence in this enterprise. 

At the brow of a hill we met a great tree 
fallen right across the road. Isaiah got 
down to inspect. The others followed. 
With so many able guides I was able to 
get around the obstacle and then we drew 
up in the shade of one of its tall brothers. 
Their prayers were eager and trustful, 
these young black-skinned followers of 
Him. I knew that He, our Elder Brother, 
would come to show us the way. He took 
the empty, groping hands in his own 
strong, beautiful ones, and the sweetness 
of his “Inasmuch”? made my heart leap 
to serve and adore him. 

We passed Josepha, dragging his bicycle 
up the last sandy stretch, and turned into 
the one-mile private road to the Mutemwa 
Leper Colony. Titus and Moses met us 
at the last gate. ‘Doctor sent word that 
you were coming,” they said, ‘‘so we have 
been getting ready.” 

Out under a stout tree we stopped the 
Chev and they came to us. Gentle lady, I 
have no words to describe those maimed, 
cast-out ones. The children — beautiful 
little ones whose bodies were as yet clean 
and whole and free—clung to their unclean 
mothers trustfully, lovingly. There were 
young men, like Titus, in whom the sick- 
ness had grown almost beyond hope of 
recovery, with that hunted look in their 
eyes. Others were energetic and eager in 
their hope of release. Here and there old 
faces, disfigured beyond redemption or 
deeply scarred but healing. Some brought 
sticks to ease their stumpy feet in the way. 

While they were gathering we went to 
visit the huts. Like a great village it 
seemed to me—this Mutemwa Leper 
Colony of some five hundred fifty patients. 
And while pathos and external hideous- 
ness had rudely entered many a hut, yet 
there was love and laughter withal — 


“or in the mud and scum of things 
There’s always something, somewhere, 
sings.” 


So we greeted them joyfully and lin- 
gered at a door here and there to admire 
a baby or earess a curly head. Under the 
hanging thatch of one home we came 
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across a three-days-old gift of remem- 
brance. As I knelt with its tiny hand in 
mine I thought of the Babe who came 
from pure love to a sin-sick world of the 
fallen sons of God. 

One little fellow was sitting outside a 
hut grinding sand, as the mothers do their 
grain, between two fiat stones. We came 
quite near before he noticed us and when 
we questioned him he turned up his face 
to us, smiling. “Yes, I am grinding the 
grain.” He had no eyes to see us. 

There was one clean young woman in 
a blue print dress who welcomed us with 
many questions about her young cousin 
who is at our mission boarding school. 
She felt happy in this little point of con- 
tact. So did we. “I will be sure to take 
your greetings to Sabau,’’ I said, stretch- 
ing out my hand to assure her. She looked 
timidly into my eyes, then stretched out 
her arm. I took the poor stumps of fingers 
in my own healthy ones and we both 
smiled. 

Titus hobbled up to a closed door before 
us. ‘Here is a full church member,” he 
explained. He opened the door. It was 
dark, looking from the glare of the sun on 
the sand into the dim interior where an 
old man lay, a plucked, uncooked chicken 
suspended from the thatch above him. 
He raised a stump swathed in bandages 
and whispered a hoarse greeting from lips 
that were lips no more. We stood at the 
door as a fit of coughing took him, then 
bade him good-bye. Titus closed the door 
and we left him. Alone? Lonely? No; 
his blessed Lord and Master was near 
him. 

And so we returned to the big tree, 
where a rude table had been placed and a 
tin of wild flowers put on it —to the 
waiting ones. 

After the first record we moved the 
gramophone from the table to the ground 
so that the little ones could “see the 
wheels go round.” ‘Then there were 
games and, dear friend, how I longed that 
you might be there, to see the fun as the 
whole crowd abandoned themselves to 
merriment. I saw some of the lookers-on 
shake hands with each other-in their joy- 
ful laughter as if to say, ‘Brother, sister, 
I am so happy I must clasp your hand. — 
What a glad world this is!” 


The time for the coffee bags came all ane 
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too soon. We had made up the waxed 
paper into two dozen packets, and yet 
there were more children than sweets. 
But all the little ones came to the big 
basket on the table and went away hug- 
ging a gay prize. 

There! I did not tell the truth then. 
For many of them were afraid and came 
screaming in their mothers’ arms. But 
while my happy young helpers stood 
singing their song of the Christmas Babe 
I saw these frightened ones poking their 
little black fists into red and yellow coffee 
bags, as they sat in the circle with their 
mothers, under the big tree. 

I wished that the music might go on 
forever, with its liquid treble, its golden 
tenor and its strong bass. It was a 
“heart”? song and heart to heart re- 
sponded, trembling in the realization of 
the Saviour’s sweet presence. And then 
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we told them the message of the angels — 
“Fear not!’ And it seemed —as Moses the 
leper lifted up his face to the Father with 
a joyful “Thank you! Oh, thank you, 
Father!”’— as if the heavenly hosts were 
there singing their glory song above the 
hushed throng, voicing the cry of hearts 
that did not know how to praise him as 
they would, for they had never before 
tried. 

We sang, the six of us in the Chev, as 
we sped down from the hills that evening. 
All thé sixteen scratchy miles our songs 
never ceased. The glorious sun was in our 
eyes till it set in red benediction between 
the far hills down below. The glorious 
Sun of Righteousness was flooding our 
hearts with adoring worship. ‘Oh, for 
grace to love Him more.” 

Gracious lady of the coffee bags — 
thank you! 
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A Secretary Looks at Her Fields 


By MRS. C. C. PEALE 


WHEN after twenty-one days on the 
broad Pacific, sailing into the ports of 
Japan and China, my boat slowly drew 
near to the seven thousand emeralds 
called the Philippine Islands, descriptions 
written by missionaries and travelers be- 
came a vivid reality. The magnificent 
pier on which I stepped from the S. S. 
President Coolidge, and the loving greet- 
ings of missionaries and Filipinos, with the 
beautiful flag of our country waving over 
us, gave a home atmosphere. 

Manila Bay, where Admiral Dewey, on 
his battleship, the Olympia, gave the his- 
toric command, “ You may fire when you 
are ready, Gridley,”’ and broke the power 
of Spain which had oppressed these gentle 
people for three hundred and thirty-three 
years, the tropical sunshine, the beautiful 
mango trees lining the Dewey Boulevard, 
and even the heavy rainfall, all had their 
strangeness and unique beauty to one un- 
accustomed to this part of the world. 

In this city of Manila the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has the Harris 
Memorial Training School under the 
beautiful leadership of Miss Marguerite 


Decker for almost thirty years. It is a 
commodious building with surrounding 
grounds, making an ideal location for the 
carrying out of the training of the deacon- 
esses who go out to the churches to train 
native leadership. Miss Decker has so im- 
pressed herself by her consecrated life on 
the hearts of these girls that they in later 
life still turn to her for counsel and bring 
the young men they wish to marry for her 
approval and benediction. Miss Mar- 
guerite Hewson lives in this home, and 
takes care of an extensive district, as well 
as Hugh Wilson Hall, Jr., which is a small 
dormitory for girls. Hugh Wilson Hall has 
a fine location across the street from the 
campus of the University of the Philip- 
pines and only a few steps from the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church. Miss Marion 
Walker is in charge, assisted by Mrs. Paul 
Thomas. Mrs. Diaz is the matron and is 
much beloved by all the girls. The Chris- 
tian influence of this dormitory has gone 
out through all the provinces, and it is a 
rallying place for the young men and 
women of the church. 

Situated in a busy section of Manila, 
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and overlooking Manila Bay, is the Mary 
J. Johnston Hospital. Through its doors 
hundreds of people have come and gone 
during the years. Its famous ‘Bawl 
Room” has been home for thousands of 
little brown babies who now return to 
bring a néw generation into the world. 
Through the generosity of the Harris 
family, the hospital has had a thorough 
going-over, a needed preparation for the 
typhoon, which might have leveled it to 
the ground because of ant-eaten timbers. 
Miss Deam, the efficient business’ man- 
ager, watches with a keen eye the finan- 
cial end, while Miss Carson, presiding over 
the Nurses Training School across the 
street, assisted by Miss Doltz, trains fine 
young Filipino women for nurses. An in- 
teresting sight is the baby clinic, where 
babies are weighed and tested, and 
mothers instructed in their care. 

The trip through the provinces as far 
north as Tuguegarao was one of intense 
interest. Our beautiful Mary Brown 
Townsend Bible Training School in 
Lingayen, under the efficient leader ship of 
Miss Blakeley, with Miss Lucas as prin- 
cipal, is a work of which we can be justly 
proud. Beautifully located, with the river 
flowing at the foot of the garden, the sea 
near at hand and mountains in the 
distance, the lovely girls studying to fit 
themselves for Christian service, it makes 
us wish for more schools similar to this 
in every land. A good dormitory is locat- 
ed here under the care of Miss Isabel 
Garcia. 

Vigan, with Miss Evans the only mis- 
sionary, has a group of fine young women 
in the dormitory under the inspiring lead- 
ership of the little and magnetic Miss 
Lara. 

Through the mountainous section of the 
island of Luzon, crossing many rivers by 
ferry or bridge, we came to Bayombong 
where Miss Erbst works among hundreds 
of people. The cool breezes come down 
from the mountains when the tropical 
night falls and the young people throng 
into the small chapel built by Miss Erbst 
near her home, for evening worship. 


. At Tuguegarao Miss Virginia Hayes © 


has a dormitory in connection with her 
home, but her work in the Epworth 
League Institutes and Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools brings together many young 
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people who find these meetings an outlet : 
for their need for expression. 

At San Fernando Miss Walker and— ae 
Miss Dingle live surrounded by the 
young people of that section. Miss Dingle 
travels the Pangasinan District, visiting 
the churches and helping in institutes. s 
One of the outstanding pieces of work — 
being done is the developing of the youth ; 
of the Philippines by our missionaries. aes 

The church is developing in a marvel- rf 
lous way under the wise leadership of __ 


Bishop Lee and the missionaries of the = 
Board of loreign Missions. To see the 
growth in the last year of over six thou- 
sand new members is an encouraging indi- = 


cation. The Filipinos are so grateful for  — 
what has been done and so friendly in 

their expressions of love and good will — 
that as I sailed away I rejoiced that our 
government and the Methodist Church = 
had worked together for the Filipino — 
people. With a membership of eighty 
thousand, Methodism has touched the 
lives of many people. hw! 


After a thrilling journey up the coast of = 
China, and a trip through South China 
and the Fukien Province by motor, visit-_ ea 
ing Sienyu, Hinghwa, Futsing and Foo- | es 
chow, I sailed out of the harbor of Hong-sise 3 


kong for the next field lying out in the hatte! 
Pacific. ah 
I was greeted at Singapore by Bichon 
and .Mrs. Lee, many missionaries, anda 
Chinese and Tamil girl, each bearing an 
armload of orchids. To one who knew 
orchids only by reputation this was an — 
awe-inspiring sight. The beauty of | Re 
Malaya and especially Singapore from the ms 15 4 
porch at Nind Home is past description. __ 
Situated on the top of Mt. Sophia, the 
view of the harbor erowded with ships * 
from all nations, the lovely foliage and the “ 
sunsets et a picture of beauty not, I am 


the world. This peninsula is a narrow 
finger of land pointing down from the 
southernmost part of Asia, 700 miles long 
and 200 wide. It is a British possess 
and shows the influence of the Brit 
system of colonization, which is g 
wherever found. Fifty years ago Bi 
and Mrs. Oldham were sent from In 


nese, Tamils, Malays and other 
who form this cosmopolitan land. ' 


rn 
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were there as guests at a Jubilee celebra- 
tion arranged for the conference session by 
Bishop and Mrs. Lee. A great pageant 
showing the progress of the years was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Lee, in which Miss Black- 
more, the first missionary of our Society, 
had a part, and was an honored guest of 
the mission. 

A trip through the peninsula showed 
fine work being done in every station. Two 
days were spent in each place, and the 
work evaluated. To go into schoolrooms 
and see so many races mingling together 
in harmony and endeavor was a joyous 
experience. As one missionary aptly ex- 
pressed it, “‘The work as carried on in 
education and evangelism is the greatest 
experiment in brotherhood to be found 
anywhere in the world.” 

As we drive through the grounds of the 
governor’s residence, which borders the 
missionary compound, to Mt. Sophia, 
passing the bishop’s residence, Eveland 
Seminary, the book rooms and other 
property, coming at last to historic old 
Nind Home on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the harbor and the city, we are 
charmed with its beauty and its location. 
Fairfield School with its over five hundred 
girls is a growing and interesting work in a 
different location. A visit one lovely 
Sunday morning to all the churches shows 
an increasing interest on the part of 
young people among the Chinese and 
Tamil races. The Methodist Girls School 
has outgrown its quarters and it is hoped 
that by 1937, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of our work there, the new 
building, adequate to its needs, will grace 
the summit of Mt. Sophia. In seven sta- 
tions in Malaya we have eight schools, 
five dormitories and one seminary for 
higher training. 

After a night’s journey, crossing the 
straits of Malacca, is Belawan, the port of 
the island of Sumatra, which is the second 
largest island in the world, Borneo being 
the first. Miss Chadwick met me and 
after a drive of thirteen miles we came to 
the interesting Dutch city of Medan. Our 
girls school is a fine building, its architec- 
ture blending with that of the surround- 
ing city. It shows careful planning, with 
an eye to beauty as well as durability. It 
takes versatility to be a missionary here, 
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as so many languages are spoken. The 
annual conference was in session, con- 
ducted by Bishop Lee with as much cere- 
mony and regard to procedure as though 
it were Ohio instead of this far-away 
tropical land. The reports were of great 
interest. Mrs. Vera Edborg Ostrom and 
Mrs. Lydia Oelschlager, our two mission- 
aries, told of their travels in the jungle, 
and their work among primitive peoples. 
At night informal meetings were held, and 
after supper together subjects of interest 
were discussed. 

We drove over the fine roads cut 
through the jungle, and through groves of 
teakwood and rubber, rice paddies and 
fields of tobacco to our far-fiung stations. 
With Miss Schwab, our international de- 
partment missionary from Germany, we 
saw the work among jungle people at 
Bah Si Doea-doea, Tebbing Tinggi and 
Kisaran, where our two missionaries live 
in pleasant parsonages. Meetings were 
arranged, in one place a jungle feast pre- 
pared and carried out as in the olden days. 
It was an experience long to be remem- 
bered to speak to a few people who had 
eaten human flesh in the not-very-far- 


removed days of cannibalism. But Godis 


walking the jungle paths and his presence 
is clearing the minds of fears; and the be- 
lief in evil spirits is giving way to the 
knowledge of a Heavenly Father. 

I also visited the work in Batakland 
carried on by the Rhenish people and saw 
churches filled to overflowing with earnest 
devout worshippers. In about seventy- 
five years 300,000 Bataks have become 
Christians. We give some money for a 
training school carried on by Sister El- 
frieda near Lagobete. 

My last two months were spent in 
traveling through Central and North 
China, crossing the Mongolian Plain into 
Manchoukuo, through Korea and Japan, 
and sailing from Yokohama March 1, after 
an eight months trip, covering thirty 
thousand miles. It was a journey of ab- 
sorbing interest. I have said many times 
that I would have no fear in traveling to 
the most remote section of the world, if a 
missionary would meet me when the boat 
landed. I can pay no higher tribute than 
this to our missionaries in all the countries 
visited. 


Behold I have set before thee an open 
door and no man can shut it. — Rev. 3:8. 


GOD, LET ME GIVE 


God, let me be a giver, and not one 
Who only takes and takes unceasingly. 
God, let me give so that not just my own 
But others’ lives as well may richer be. 
Let me give out whatever I may hold 
Of what material things life may be heaping; 
Let me give raiment, shelter, food or gold 
If these are, through Thy bounty, in my keep- 
ing. 
But greater than such fleeting treasures, may 
I give my faith and hope and cheerfulness, 
Belief and dreams and joy and laughter gay, 
Some lonely soul to bless. 


— Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Commemoration of Four Hundred Years of 
the Printed English Bible 


On October 4, 1535, the first printed Eng- 
lish Bible, translated by Myles Coverdale, 
came off an unknown press, probably in 
Switzerland. During the four centuries 
since that date, it has not only surpassed 
in circulation any other book in the world, 
but it has profoundly influenced the lives 
of peoples and the ideals of governments. 
So important is this anniversary that 
a committee of prominent men and 
women has been organized to sponsor a 
nation-wide commemoration. On June 1 
questionnaires were sent to more than 
100,000 pastors asking for suggestions as 
to the program for the fall. Their replies 
have been practical and valuable. 
Regional committees are being organ- 
ized in eleven districts covering the whole 
United States and local celebrations are 
included in the planning. The announce- 
ment reminds us that the next ten years 
will determine the character of a new era 
in America’s life, and says: “Now, as 
never before, the American people need 
the Bible’s priceless contribution to self- 
discipline, its searching of motives and 
standards, its capacity to release great 
moral and spiritual power. This com- 
memoration, greatly used, can exercise 
great influence on these decisive years.” 
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A Diglot Welcome 

The New York Bible Society, which has 
for its sole field of Bible distribution the 
city of New York and its harbor, pre- 
sented all the thirteen hundred officers 
and crew of the new S.S. Normandie, 
upon arrival, an attractively bound 
Gospel of St. John in the diglot — Eng- 
lish and French in parallel columns. 
Across the front of the book, on the tri- 
color of the French flag, are printed the 
words, ‘“‘ Welcome, S.S. Normandie, June 
3, 1935. New York Bible Society.” 

The French-English diglot is one of 
many foreign languages printed in this 
form with English, circulated by the New 
York Bible Society in this world-center of 
many nationalities. Out of the 941 lan- 
guages and dialects into which the Bible 
or some portion of it has been translated, 
eighty-one are used in New York. 


A New Clinic 

A new clinic for women and children in 
Sitiawan, Malaya, under the direction of 
Miss Mechteld Dirksen, was dedicated 
and opened on March 22. The Malaysia 
Message, in its interesting account, says 
that Miss Dirksen started the work in 
1929 with one little sick baby. More and 
more people came for help until in 1934 
more than nine thousand patients were 
given medicine and treatment. The goy- 
ernment medical department has been 
most gracious in supplying many of the 
medicines and the government doctors 
have done all in their power to render 
assistance. The money to build the clinic 
has been- contributed by interested friends 
in America and Malaya and by the 
receipts from programs given in the girls 
school during the past three years. 
Sitiawan is the only station in Malaya 
where there are a school, a church and a 
medical clinic working together for the 
building of lives. 


+ tnt + 


Personal Mention 
Miss Alice Cheney, for ten years prin- 
cipal of Iai Jo Gakko at Hakodate, 
Japan, writes with great joy of the com- 
ing of the first Japanese principal of that 


school. Miss Augusta Dickerson, the first — 
principal} held that office for thirty-five — : 


a 
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years. Her successor, Miss Cheney, con- 
tinues as a teacher, happy that in Lai Jo 
Gakko, as in others of our Methodist 
schools, a well qualified Japanese leader 
has been secured. The new principal is 
Mr. Nobuyoshi Obata, an active Method- 
ist layman and the son of a minister. He 
is a graduate of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, was for seven years national stu- 
dent secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and has 
for the past ten years been on the faculty 
of Aoyama Gakuin at Tokyo. During his 
years in the Y. M. C. A. he attended con- 
ferences in China and England and studied 
for a year in the Yale University theo- 
logical school. Mrs. Obata, whose brother 
is national general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., was also brought up in a 
Christian home. 


From the Malaysia Message of May, 
1935, we learn that Miss Ada Pugh has 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 
“We pray always for you .. . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


SEPTEMBER 


1 Munson, Kezia E., India; Overholt, Treva 
B., South America; Woodruff, Mabel A., 


China. 

2 Collins, Irma D. and Tower, Rita B., M.D., 
India. 

3 Harger, Gladys B., China; Peet, Azalia E., 
Japan. 

4 Lorenz, Theresa, India. 

5 McCutchen, Martha L. and Woodruff, 


Frances i China; Perry, Harriet L., 

Japan. 

6 Bown, Celia M., China. 

7 Barry, "Elda M. and Holman, Charlotte E., 
India. 

8 Brethorst, Alice B., China; Emery, Phoebe 
E., India; Reid, Mabel J., Burma. 

9 Lowe, Mary Louise, China; McAllister, 
Hazel, Mexico. 

10 Davis, Grace C. and Rexroth, Emma K., 
India. 

11 Danner, Ruth M. and Stahl, Minta M., 
China; Mitzner, Amanda, Burma. 


12 Maltby, Christine M., Mexico; Royce, 
Marian D., Malaya. 

13 Dunn, Agnes. D., India. 

14 Dudley, Mrs. Ola H., China; Newton, 


Minnie, Jndia. 

15 Albertson, Mildred L., Keyhoe, Katherine 
and Tucker, Alta, India; Shields, Wil- 
helmina T. , Africa 

16 Griffin, Alta, "India; Miller, Viola L., China. 

17 Hulbert, Esther L., Korea. 
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ae Esther J., Korea; Suffern, Ellen H., 


EN Adella M., Japan; .Daniels, 
Martha, Mexico; Hall, Mrs. Rosetta Sher- 
wood, M.D., Korea; Woffman, Thekla A., 
India; Manly, Grace E., China; Sadler, 
Eva, Malaya. 

West, Nellie M. and Wood, Hazel O., India. 

Morrow, Julia, India. 

Morgan, Julia, M.D., China. 

Knapp, Elsie L., China. 

Bear, Irene and Iernstrom, Helma J., India; 
Bunce, Thirza, Malaya; Chaffin, Mrs. 
Anna B., Korea; Van Dyne, Esther, North 
Africa. 

Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret C. and Welles, 
Doris I., India; Schaum, Lydia, M.D., 
China. 

Latimer, Isabel, Sowth America; Rosen- 
berger, Elma, ’ Korea; Russell, Mar gf 
China; Smith, Jennie M., I ndia. 


OcToBER 


Couch, Helen, Japan; Pearson, Mary N., 
Mexico. 

Gongwer, Margaret R., Bulgaria; Jones, 
Dorothy, Stahl, Tirzah and Wheeler, 
Bernice A., China. 

Fredericks, Edith, Thompson, May Bel and 
Whitmore, Clara B., M.D., China. 

Drescher, Mildred and Fehr, Helen, India; 
Search, Blanche T. and Sprunger, Eva Aes 

hi 

Power, Elsie M., Burma; Wallace, L. Ethel, 

hina. 

Corbett, Lila M., Malaya; Marriott, Jessie 
AS China. 

Caris, Clara A., China. 

Chilson, Elma M. and Doyle, Gladys, India. 

Engberg, Mrs. Lila K. and Precise, Pearl, 


Ind 
Grndall, Violet B., Africa; Howey, Harriet 
., Japan. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., Italy. 
Davis, M. Grace, China. 
Hollows, Bessie A., China; Oldridge, Mary 
, Japan. 
Anderson, Naomi, Korea. 
Davis, Hazel, Philippines; Hulbert, Jean- 
nette, Korea; Teague, Carolyn M. , Japan. 
Fosnot, Pearl B., China; Klingeberger, Ida 
M., India; Troxel, Moneta J., Korea. 
Holland, Mrs. Alma H. , India; Odee, Bertha, 
Philippines. 
Eddy, Mabel L. and Ross, Elsie M., India; 
Young, Mary E., Korea. 
Knox, Emma M., ‘China; Miller, Alpha J., 
Africa. 
Vanderberg, Annie, China. 
Wy aerct: Dora A., Japan; Walker, Joyce E., 
n 
Decker, Marguerite M., Philippines; Justin, 
Catherine L. and Lawson, Ellen L., I ndia; 
Sinkey, Fern M., China. 
Lefforge, Roxy, China; Robbins, Henrietta 
P., Korea; Traeger, Gazelle, Malaya. 
Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., China. 
Scheirich, A. Beta, China. 


(Addresses given in the May issue.) 
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A YBAR of rare opportunity is before us. 
Yew of us as yet are able to realize what 
this year may mean to the world if we all 
enter it in the right way, with eyes open, 
hearing alert, and hearts eager for a world 
in which shall prevail peace and good will 
among men. 

Some years we have had the feeling 
that most of our study pointed to giving, 
giving, giving on our part, always with 
some receiving it is true, for no Christian 
work or study is carried on without bless- 
ing coming to the givers, too. But this 
year is one in which the women of the 

. United States of America may be the 
receivers, for we are to study about our 
own hemisphere, our own neighbors and 
sisters, the women ‘‘ Under the Southern 
Cross,’”’ the women of South America. It 
is very probable that we shall gain more 
from this study than will those about 
whom we study. 

So much of our time and attention have 
been given to Europe, Asia, Africa that 
we find that we really know more about 
Germany than we do about Mexico, more 
about India than we do about Peru and 
more about great China and even little 
Korea than we do about great Argentina 
and the wonderful little Uruguay. 

This year we shall have the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the countries 
and peoples of Latin America. We shall 
have the privilege of forming bonds of 
love and loyalty and codperation with the 
women of South America. It is an open 
door of opportunity towards world peace 
and world understanding. If all the 
Americas should stand together for the 
ideals which they and we think are requi- 
site for a happy life for all, would we not 
be infinitely nearer bringing our vision of 
a better world to pass? All petty misun- 
derstandings would be forgotten and even 
the greater matters of possible injustices 
and economic unfairnesses might be 
adjusted to the benefit of all. 

Let nothing keep any auxiliary from 
studying about South America this year 

and from reading the articles that will 
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Prepared under the direction of the Forward Movement Committee _ es 


must read, read, read our rae and k 


appear in the Frimnp from missionaries 
and the World Citizenship Committee. — eon 
This committee urges every auxiliary to — 
form a study class, dividing its time be- — he 
tween Mrs. Miller’s book, ‘‘Women le * 
the Southern Cross” and Mrs. Nichol- 5a 
son’s “Thinking It Through.” Chap-— aoe 
ters I and VI in the former and pages 
126-129, Chapter IV, and page 1388, fee 
Chapter V, every woman is urged to read _ 
carefully, keeping before her mind as she e 
reads the possibility of the codperation of — 
the women of all the Americas toward the - =. > 
making of a better world. 

Parts of South America have been — 
denied one great blessing that has always 
been ours in North America, the open 
Bible. So our theme this year is “The __ 
Open Book.” It brings truth to all. Our 
pictured presentation for next year shows 
the Open Bible, beside it the White — 
Taper of Truth and behind the Book and tt 
Taper the stained glass window in which — i 
stands the Christ of the Andes, the Prince 
of Peace, with his hand raised in blessing 
over the world. Every one must read the 
story of the erection of this statue as given 
in our textbook in one of the a 
named above. 


work essential fo the caring of the oe ae 
Book to those to whom it is still closed. 
We must have new members and we 
must retain the old ones by ties of heart = 
interest and understanding. We mus 
keep our stewardship candles burning, — . 
lighted by the Taper of Truth. And: we — 


oor 


appreciate and understand. 
New recruits must be sent to the fi 
not to open new work but to es 
ward the work that will soon have to 
left by missionaries who must retire. 
are to send fifteen new missionaries ‘ 
field and assure their support as al 
and above undertaking for one yea 


three of these; isn’t that wonder 
the other twelve we must : 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 812 Summit/Avenue,'!Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Miss Juessta Marriotr writes from 
Angtau, China, of their celebration on 
March 238. 

“T have just come home from our 
Hankong Woman’s Missionary Society 
Founders’ Day meeting. The attendance 
was over three hundred, one hundred of 
whom were members. The others were 
girls from the school who took part by 
singing and women who had been invited 
for the program. Several were over eighty 
years of age. It would have thrilled you 
to see them doing personal work in the 
audience when the invitation for new 
members was given. They got results — 
ten new members and sixteen Little Light 
Bearers. One baby had not yet been 
named — but he joined! 

“It was so splendid to hear the presi- 
dent tell of the first Little Light Bearers 
and King’s Herald members. One King’s 
Herald is now in a high position in Nan- 
king. Another is a vice-consul on his way 
to being consul. There are teachers and 
preachers and preacher’s wives in the 
making and it is with real joy that the 
members here enter into the celebration 
of Founders’ Day. 

“Of course the membership is affected 
by deaths and removals, but the Society 
is not allowed to get under one hundred 
enrollment. 

“We had such a happy time today. 
When the little ones came forward there 
were so many smiles. I wish I could get 
them to you. The program was a good 
one and showed much knowledge of the 
workin all lands. The people here are 
surely having faith in the Father’s care 
for all the work in spite of lard times. 
Last quarterly meeting we had more than 
twenty additions to the church.” 

I am sure this letter will bring encour- 
agement to our world sisterhood. Let us 
hear from others. 

Mrs. Gattinoni writes from Buenos 
Aires of the Federacion Metodista Fem- 
enina: 

“I know you will be pleased to hear 
from us and to hear of our work. It is five 
years since Mrs. Miller formed the /ed- 
 eracion Metadista here in Argentina. We 


have just finished our sixth convention? 
full of life and enthusiasm and ready to 
work more than ever. 

“Six years ago we had our Ladies Aid 
Societies in different churches. Some did 
a great work and others just lived, but 
now they are all joined together by the 
federation and each church has _ its 
women’s society and each district its com- 
mittee. Here in Buenos Aires we have 
the central committee that directs all the 
sub-committees. 

“We have fifty-five societies with over 
a thousand members. This year we cele- 
brated seven conventions in the different 
districts and our annual convention here 
in Buenos Aires with delegates from all 
the churches. 

“During the year these women gath- 
ered $25,000 and the women of our Cen- 
tral Church in just a few days gathered 
$900 to cover expenses. There were about 
eighty pastors and laymen here. They 
all stayed out at the Ward School and it 
was very nice for them to be together. 

“The greatest difficulty we have is to 
get the money for traveling expenses. 
The distances are so great and the women 
out in the far-away places need some of the 
women from here to go and help them 
with their district conventions. When we 
go to the district of Cuyo we have to be 
all night and the best part of the next day 
in the train—and the same to go to 
Concordia. 

“We are sending by Mrs. Maddock 
ten American dollars, our yearly contribu- 
tion. Mrs. Maddock will give you more 
details about our work. 

“Please accept Christian greetings 
from our women here of the Central Com- 
mittee and every good wish for you and 
your work.” 
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Personal Mention 

(Continued from page 299) 
been appointed principal of Crandon 
Home at Taiping. She planned to go to 
Borneo in July to visit Mrs. Hoover. 


Miss Mary E. Olson left Singapore in — 
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April, coming home for her retirement 
after thirty-two years in Malaya. She 
planned to spend some time in Hong- 
kong with her sister before proceeding to 
America. Miss Gazelle Traeger of Kuala 
Lumpur sailed for home in April, coming 
by way of Europe. Miss C. Lois Rea, who 
reached Malaya in April, has resumed her 
duties as principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
Girls School in Penang. 


The following arrivals and departures 
are reported by Mrs. KE. L. Anderson of 
San Francisco, a member of the trans- 
portation committee. On May 28, from 
Korea, Miss Naomi Anderson (1700 
Winnemac Avenue, Chicago), Miss Ger- 
trude E. Snavely (5701 Margaretta Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.), Mrs. Lillian M. Swearer 
(stopping for a time in southern Cali- 
fornia). May 29, from India, Miss Julia 
E. Morrow (also stopping in California). 
Expected on July 23, Miss Rose E. Wal- 
dron and her mother, from China. 


Miss Ortha M. Lane and Miss Alice 
Powell, returning to North China, ex- 
pected to sail on the ‘ President Lincoln”’ 
from San Francisco, July 26. Other sail- 
ings scheduled for July were: Misses 
Bertha Odee and Armenia Thompson for 
the Philippines, Miss Margaret Wallace 
for India, Miss Treva Overholt for Peru and 
Dr. Julia Morgan for China. 


Miss Mary Austin sailed in June to 
teach at Isabella Thoburn College, Luck- 
now. It will be remembered that Miss 
Austin served there as exchange professor 
when Miss Thillayampalam was at 
Wellesley. Now Miss Thillayampalam 
has taken another position and Miss 
Austin returns to India. 


On May 26 Mrs. Lila Kehm Engberg 
and her daughter, Mildred, arrived from 
India. Others recently arrived from India 
are Miss Laura Austin and Miss Dorcas 
Hall. 


Other expected arrivals in June were: 
Misses Dorothy Speer, Mildred Pierce and 
Grace Challis from India and Miss Gwen- 
doline Narbeth from North Africa. 


Miss Zella Morgan, a new missionary to 
Africa, expected to sail on the ‘“‘Bremen” 
from New York on July 27. 


The address of Miss Effie G. Young, 


August — 
September 


formerly of North China but now retired, 

is Deaconess Home, Concord, Mass. 
Miss Alta M. Tucker writes that her 

es furlough address is Glencoe, 
kla. 


Pre ll De 


Happenings Here and There 


A recent exploring party was the first 
to cross the St. Elias mountain region of 
North America, at the junction of Alaska 
and the Yukon Territory, famous in the 
days of the Klondike gold rush. The 
party found a high mountain range and 
three huge glaciers. Two of the “new” 
mountain peaks were named for King 
George and Queen Mary, on their silver 
jubilee. A forty-mile-long glacier was 
named in honor of Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Harrington of the Smithsonian 
Institution has worked for years among 
the Indians of the southern part of our 
country, seeking the secret of making 
paints waterproof. More than a thousand 
years ago the Indians of Central America 
made paintings that are still bright. 
Paintings on cliffs of Southern California 
made one hundred fifty years ago are 
apparently as bright as then. Dr. Har- 
rington thinks he has found the secret 
and will spend some time this summer in 
collecting the seeds of a certain wild 
cucumber believed to be the source of the 
oil used by the primitive painters. These 
will be brought to government chemists 
for experiment. 

The idea that snakes are fast travelers 
has been exploded by tests made at the 
University of California. The red racer, the 
fastest snake, can make only 3.6 miles an 
hour, and that for but a short time. Most 
snakes seem to have two speeds — a slow, 
sluggish one for ordinary use and a more 
rapid one when fleeing from danger. 

A waterspout in New Zealand has dis- 
closed a buried forest and an unsuspected 
coal stream. Maoris claim that the native 
grasses checked the drift of sand and pre- 
vented the forming of great hills. When 
the white man came, his cattle killed the 


grasses and the drifting sands spread over _ 


(Continued on page 305) 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


God Answers Prayer 


Two books which stand out promi- 
nently in our Interdenominational Study 
are “Bible and Missions” and “ Prayer 
and Missions.’”’ These would make as 
valuable studies in 1935 as in 1924. In 
the introduction to the latter, written by 
Mrs. Montgomery, we find these words, 
“We must focus our thought this year on 
the Power itself which we have not begun 
to realize nor to use,”’ and we know that is 
equally true of 1935. 

“The Bible is itself the supreme Book 
of Prayer ;— it overtops the prayer heights 
of other sacred books as the Himalayas 
soar above the foothills.” 

The Bible is the record of praying men; 
it contains the prayer words and prayer 
life of the Master of all Pray-ers, the Son 


of God, and because the Church of Jesus: 


Christ needs to “recapture its first fine 
careless rapture of prayer,” a study of the 
Book of Prayer is essential. Abraham and 
Moses knew the power of prayer, and 
realized their need of an accompanying 
faith. Abraham’s question, ‘‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” was a 
triumphant cry of faith. And Moses 
with outstretched arms controlled battles 
against the enemy, Amalek, by his faith 
in the God to whom he prayed. If today 
we could secure that which we so seriously 
lack, the power of prayer, and faith in that 
power, we too could control the powers of 
evil, we could stay this condition of indo- 
lent spiritual thinking, this indifference 
in our churches to the great issues of life, 
we could trimphantly accept the chal- 
lenge to “disciple all nations” in His 
Name. 

How graciously God answered and still 
answers the prayers of the missionaries. 
At one time when they sought guidance to 
show the high caste Indians that God was 
“no respecter of persons,’ when they 
demanded baptism be given them and 
denied the low caste, the great answer 
came through 1 Cor. 1: 26-29. (Read it.) 

The founding and equipping of the 
Union Christian Colleges for India, China 


and Japan came through clear and direct 
answers to prayer. Think of raising 
$3,000,000 in war times for these colleges! 
Nothing less than definite and collective 
prayer could accomplish this. Those who 
prayed expected great things from God 
and attempted great things for God. 

Adoniram Judson left the testimony 
that in all his long life, he had never 
prayed faithfully for anything and been 
denied. 

We have all heard of George Miiller’s 
orphanages. Thousands of orphans were 
sustained because of this great man’s 
prayers of faith. In his records, which he 
called ‘‘The Lord’s dealings with George 
Miiller,” he shows his utter dependence 
upon God. He said: “Not once or five 
times or five hundred times but thousands 
of times in these sixty years have we had 
in hand not enough for one more meal, 
either in food or funds, but not once has 
God failed us, not once have we or the 
orphans gone hungry or lacked any good 
thing.”’ This man always prayed on his 
knees; could it be that the Methodism of 
1935 could better honor her Lord by 
humbling herself more and taking oftener 
the posture of such men of God? “As 
faith was exercised it was energized so 
that it became as easy and natural to ask 
confidently for a hundred, a thousand, or 
ten thousand as once it had been to ask for 
a pound or a penny. Only by using faith 
are we kept from losing it and on the con- 
trary to use faith is to lose the unbelief 
that hinders God’s mighty acts.” 

All missionary workers know of the 
great faith of that Indian widow, Pandita 
Ramabai, who through a long series of 
years (famine years) cared for thousands 
of girls through her absolute faith in her 
Heavenly Father and his promises. Ra- 
mabai teaches another great lesson. She 
said: “He will supply all our needs. I 
believe we should praise as well as pray. 


_I know He will answer our prayers in His 


own time, so I always say ‘Thank you’ 
when I pray.” 
Do we too often lose the blessing in our 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Plans for the New Year 
The Good Will Tour 

A areat well-built road joining North 
and South America has long been the 
dream of persons interested in friendship 
and commerce with the southern con- 
tinent. Parts of it have been completed. 
Over this great international highway, 
the young people of this department are 
planning to take a tour. 

It must be understood that this is not 
a “joy ride,” but a definite means of 
acquiring knowledge and understanding 
that will be useful the rest of the partici- 
pant’s life. Thousands of miles will be 
traveled by our young people in imagina- 
tion over the routes of these great South 
American highways. There are many 
attractions along the way, including the 
oldest bridge in use on these American 
continents, our missionaries and their 
work, the Christ of the Andes, civilization 
that was well established when the Pil- 
grims were landing on Plymouth Rock, 
famous nationals, social and _ religious 
customs. 

The purpose of the Good Will Tour will 
express itself in a special, constructive 
project illustrated on our Goal Chart. 
The seven common activities of each 
society are illustrated as part of a Good 
Will Bridge: Increase in the practice of 
Christian stewardship; A Good Will 
project; Net gain in membership; Use of 
textbook; Training for leadership; The 
financial budget met and a Thank-Offer- 
ing. As these activities are completed, 
the “Keeper of the Bridge” may attach 
a portion of the bridge to the picture on 
the chart. A ‘Class A” society will com- 
plete its bridge by the end of the year. 

The necessary supplies for any success- 
ful bus tour have their counterpart in 
items which each successful society must 
have: gas—energy; oil — enthusiasm; 
tools — literature budget; tickets — re- 
ceipts for dues paid; schedule — program 
outline for the year; passport — devotions 
booklet; diary — scrap book or memory 
book; kodak — pictures for memory’s 
storeroom. 
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Mrs. ae C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The tour organization is along the fol- 


lowing lines: guide — counselor; driver — 
president; chief mechanic — program 
chairman; hostess — meeting hostess; 
business manager — treasurer; reeorder— 
secretary. 

The different items of the Good Will 
Bridge are explained in detail in the book- 
let called Yearly Plans, which was formerly 
called the Blue Print. In this same book- 
let are described other plans which any 
society may use to advantage. There is a 
suggested list of activities for each month 
to help the new counselor and a catalog of 
Young People’s Department helps. Two 
copies are free to each society. 

Standard Bearers will use the same 
textbook as auxiliaries. ‘‘Women Under 
the Southern Cross” will furnish us with 


‘information about the country through 


which we are traveling so that we may see 
the hidden things of the heart. 

The Program Help Book is prepared as 
a guide for the program chairman. There 
is more explanatory material this year 
than usual because of the variety of inter- 
ests the young people will find in the tour. 
A suggestive outline for the program of 
each meeting enables the local society to 


stress phases of our program in which they © 


happen to be most interested. Some 
leaflets and other helps are referred to in 
the programs. These may be purchased 
in a fifty-cent literature packet. In a dol- 
lar packet the textbook will be included. 
You will all want the Pattern Sheets 
which are available for ten cents and are 
not included in the budget. These pat- 


terns are for the flags of the South Ameri- 


can countries, and special invitations, 
place cards and favors. They may be 
enlarged for posters for meeting announce- 
ments. Remember our working tools are 


in the literature. Study the cataloginthe 
Yearly Plans to see what you need for 


your particular group. 


Our devotions booklet, ‘Neighbors, ” 


is new this year. The earnest use of these _ we 


programs will help your group to reach — 
Special emphasis should~ — 


the first goal. 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Recently an American acquaintance 
from a distant college seemed unable to 
comprehend my enjoyment of students of 
other races and nationalities. Her eye- 
brows went up high as she said: ‘‘ But do 
you really like going to school with those 
people? After all, they are not our con- 
cern, beyond a speaking acquaintance!”’ 

Not our concern! My hat! I’d like to 
celebrate the day when I first met a for- 
eign student and got acquainted beyond 
the bounds of formal politeness. Not until 
then did I become aware of the fact that 
the world is full of interesting, intelligent 
people who were not born in the United 
States. Yes, I had been _ provincial 
enough to suppose that America was, 
somehow, the center of the world’s sur- 
face, and that other countries existed 
merely as border states to her. And I had 
thought that ‘foreigners’ were incompre- 
hensible people who always spoke some 
unintelligible language, ate peculiar foods, 
and were continually becoming excited 
about questions that mattered very little. 

Not until I had spent many hours dis- 
cussing problems with the foreign stu- 
dents — the race problem with a negro; 
the immigration problem with a Japanese; 
imperial policies with a Korean — did I 
come to realize that the world is a wide, 
wide place, and that Americans are only 
one of a company of peoples. Most vivid 
of all came the realization that ‘nations’ 
are not undifferentiated groups, but are 
groups of lively, interesting people brought 
up with their own racial and national in- 
heritances. Each nation has its own 
special accomplishment — French, cour- 
tesy; British, loyalty; Chinese, serenity of 
mind — but, at the same time each nation 
has within it widely differing types of 
peoples. Every country has its ‘“‘go- 
getters,” its ‘working-men,” its ‘‘intel- 
lectuals,” its ‘‘ditch diggers.” And every 
country is made up of people who are 
fundamentally similar in that they seek 
happiness for themselves and those they 
hold dear. 

“But what,’ I can hear my skeptical 
friend saying, “has the life of other peoples 
got to do with Americans?” 


Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Why not say, rather, what has the life 
of Americans to do with the affairs of 
other countries? No matter how diver- 
gent our tastes may be, how different. our 
customs, our interests — the world over— 
are inextricably bound together. Neigh- 
bors we must be, if only by virtue of the 
radio, airplane, and telegraph. But 
deeper than this sort of tie is the fact that 
each group of peoples is contributing to 
the royal art of living. Contact with 
“foreign” students, more than anything 
else, means a realization that as peoples 
we must become acquainted with each 
other; we must know the discoveries in the 
art of finer living which other nationalities 
have made. “Come out of your cave, 
come out of your cave, and take your soul 
on a pilgrimage”’ was never more urgent 
than now. 

ELEANOR Gay, 
Resident in the International House, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 302) 


the forests. This new discovery seems to 
point to the correctness of the Maoris’ 
story. 

Pre-military training in practical work 
for boys and girls is ordered by the Turk- 
ish cabinet. 

About five thousand years ago a sculp- 
tor of ancient Memphis made an alabaster 
statue of King Mycerinus. In the course 
of time the temple where it stood was 
sacked. The statue was broken to pieces 
and scattered among the ruins. In 1907 
an exploring expedition found the head, 
several pieces of the back, chest and 
waist, two hands and two legs minus 
ankles and feet. With these fragments as 
a basis, the statue has been restored to its 
original heroic size. Fine white lines dis- 
tinguish the original fragments from the 
restored portions. 

Cannon ‘have been found useful in 
Switzerland, where Alpine avalanches 

(Continued on page 308) 
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WES LEYAN 


Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


The Wesleyan Service Guild 
Handbook 


What is the Guild textbook for the year 
1935-1936? What projects is the Guild 
supporting? Where can materials and 
helps for the Guild meetings be secured? 
These are but a few of the many questions 
which the Wesleyan Service Guild Hand- 
book aims to answer, in order to guide unit 
officers and members in their plans and 
programs for the year. Judging from the 
many gratifying reports which reach the 
central committee, this little book is 
meeting the need for which it is intended. 

It is an inspiration to any member to 
read in this Handbook the interpretation of 
the work of the Guild and through it to 
realize what are its educational and 
spiritual aims. Its fourfold program gives 
the reader an idea of how varied is the 
work which the Guild is privileged to 
carry on. 

Any officer of a local group may find 
out from the Handbook just what her 
specific duties are, and discover many 
valuable suggestions as to how to fulfill 
these duties. 

There is a detailed program outline for 
each month, containing a worship service, 
study book suggestions, project study 
subjects and pointers for the business 
meeting. Brief statements are made 
about each of the national Guild projects. 
A list of books, periodicals and leaflets is 
given, as well as a list of the depots of 
supplies and home distributing offices 
and the names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of the central committee. 

The Standard is printed each year in 
the Handbook because it is recommended 
by the central committee as a guide to 
unit officers and members. It is not to be 
used as a basis for comparing the work of 
one unit with that of another. It is meant 
simply to measure growth within a single 
unit over a given period of time. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


ugust — 
Fale 


The Handbook may be secured for ten 
cents a single copy, six copies for fifty 
cents, twelve for one dollar, from any 
depot of supplies or home distributing 
office. 

FLorence A. KiLEtzIne 
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Forward Movement Plans 

(Continued from page 300) 
port from the home base. It will be a joy- 
ous gift to the fields and to the mission- 
aries — twelve new missionaries. How is 
the money to be raised? By a Joy Gift! 
At the October meeting each auxiliary is 
asked to take this offering. Only a few 
cents are needed from each one; from $1.50 
to $2.00 from each auxiliary will pay the 
expenses and salaries for one year. 
no credit must be expected by the auxil- 
iaries on their regular pledges. Hach 
Branch is to have one of these new mis- 
sionaries as its own but the money for this 
first year will’go into a common fund, as 
some Branches otherwise could not have 
one of the new missionaries. By another 
year it is hoped and expected that these 
twelve missionaries can be taken on in the 
regular appropriations as our other mis- 
sionaries are. 

A Joy Gift from every one — less than 
the price of one street car or bus ride from 
each one. How the “‘littles”’ do count up 
when invested in God’s enterprises! 

We women alone cannot bring in the 
Kingdom or even give peace to the world. 
We must read, we must know, we must 
understand, but so also must the whole 
church. We, as missionary women and 
church members, must stand behind our 
pastors this year and help them wherever 
possible to put on a program of study and 
discussion for the local church. See the 
Annual Message for detailed suggestions. 

Carrying the Open Book, with the way 
lighted by the Taper of Truth, we may 
follow the Prince of Peace joyously if we 
all go together, young and old, men and 


women, of all the churches of North and 


Central and South America, from this 
western hemisphere, calling, as we go for- 
ward, glad messages of encouragement to 


our beloved friends of all the nations on 
the other side of the world. Then oe SS 


Kingdom will not be afar off! 


But. 
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Bie Frank M. McKibben sie 1) 


2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Junior Clubs and Their Paper 

“Mom! O Mom! Where are you?” 
shrills a small boy-voice, as the back 
screen slams and there is a rattle of heavy 
shoes hurrying across the kitchen. I 
give an answering call and a tousled head 
appears through the door and with great 
earnestness and some relief breathlessly 
says, “‘Oh, there you are! Say, Mom, I’m 
going over to Flat-tire’s house to a club 
meeting. O. K. isn’t it?” 

With these words begin a new phase in 
my eight-year-old son’s life and the re- 
sults are apt to be questionable. The de- 
sire for club life and official duties seems 
to crop out in all children sometime be- 
tween six and twelve years. This desire 
may be nipped off at the start or it may 
grow into something meaningful and im- 
portant. 

When the word club is spoken for the 
first time my ears and eyes become very 
keen. If the club is started among the 
children themselves, either boys or girls, 
there may be only two or three meetings, 
and to the query, ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
club today?” I get the reply, ‘It’s no fun. 
I didn’t get an office.” Or “‘Flat-tire’s 
mother won't let us meet there any more.” 
Then I discover that something happened, 
perhaps it is that they were too noisy or 
perhaps something was broken, but the 
club disbands. 

When a club lasts, I find there is some 
older person behind it, helping young 
officers and giving a purpose to the club. 
This describes the King’s Herald Bands 
or the Junior Missionary Clubs which are 
started in so many places. These bands, or 
clubs, fulfill the desire for group activity 
at this age. They give the opportunity for 
organization and a real purpose. Just 
holding office is not the most important 
part; the club membership with its activi- 
ties becomes very desirable. 

I hope that you, my readers, will think 
over your community and will find a 
nucleus for a Junior Mission Band Club; 
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that you will gather them together and 
show them how to organize, as we all have 
to do sooner or later, and through the or- 
ganization show the children glimpses of 
child life around the world. 

The Junior Missionary Friend presents 
material which leaders may use to help 
them in these organizations. In our pages 
Wwe suggest Ways in which you can help 
children in other countries and the stories 
show how children live in far countries, so 
that if there ever comes a time of closer 
acquaintanceship with foreign people, 
there is a bit of a cornerstone upon which 
to build World Friendship. 

The Junior Missionary Friend is pri- 
marily a club paper but it always contains 
handwork and stories from foreign lands 
which the child at home alone may use. 
Please make certain that your children 
and the children of your church are taking 
advantage of the splendid plans of our 
junior department and that they have an 
opportunity to use the Junior Missionary 
Friend. To make this possible, subscribe 
promptly, because the new projects begin 
in the fall. 

The Junior Missionary Friend has a 
large demand for all kinds of cancelled 
stamps. We shall appreciate any and all 
stamps which you send us. The stamps 
are made into packets and sold to the 
juniors and the money received from this 
source goes to the missionary work. Hun- 
dreds of these packets were sold last year 
and they are only possible because of your 
gifts of stamps. 

Send cancelled stamps to Mrs. James 
H. Lewis, 1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Estuer Lewis. 


Retrospect 

Ar this season of the year every leader 
will be asking herself what has been ac- 
complished. There is doubtless no one 
who doesn’t, at some time, ask herself 
“Ts it worth while?”’ While it is impos- 
sible adequately to measure results there 
are some questions which we may all ask 
ourselves in checking up the year’s work. 
Some are suggested here: 

1. What was my aim for the year and 
has it been, in a measure, accomplished? 

2. Have I earried out the plans of the 
Society in every practicable way? 
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3. Have I understood the children 
with whom I work and endeavored to 
meet their needs? 

4. Have missions taken on real meaning 
in the lives of the children? 

5. Are Japan and her people thought of 
in a friendly and Christian way? 

6. Do the auxiliary women take an 
interest in the children and their activ- 
ities? 

7. Am I conscious of God’s leadership 
in this work which I am attempting to do 
for the kingdom? 

8. Am I careful to make full and un- 
derstandable reports? 


) PROSPECT 

Perhaps all of you have the budget for 
the coming year. It is very easy for some 
to miss important information, however. 
Be sure to file your materials together and 
keep them at hand for constant reference. 
The study for the year is South America. 
While this is a very interesting continent 
it may be a little more difficult to make it 
interesting to a mission band. Much 
information can be obtained about the 
countries by writing to travel bureaus 
and by reading in public libraries. En- 
courage the children to look for informa- 
tion. Be sure you know what our own 
Church is doing for this continent and its 
people. 

The Thank-Offering project links us 
with the efforts of the auxiliaries to send 
more missionaries to needy places. The 
song which the children will learn for the 
year is the same one which the women 
will be singing. Use these projects to 
increase codperation between the women 
and the children. 

Be sure to read carefully “Information 
for Leaders.” The directory and guide 
for writing is given with the hope that 
letters will reach their proper destination. 

As you look backward and forward, 
may you be conscious of the opportunity 
that is yours to touch the lives of little 
children and lead them into fields of 
Christian service. 


2° Cit o + 
Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 303) 


prayer life by neglecting to set the bells of 
gratitude ringing in our souls? ban 
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let us remem Sen especially nee 
cause of the dangers and the opportu 
ties which are now present. eee: 
For the Home Base — for the year’s in 
gathering of receipts and members. 


wrong, oa 
Or others that we are not always sone = Ft.” 
That we are ever overborne with care, “ow ; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, — 
And joy and strength and courage are with T 
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: Young People 
(Continued from page 304) 


be placed on getting every member to ta 
part. > ae 
Some of the groups may like to make 
some musical instruments to add atmos- — 
phere to the meetings. For rattles, ho 
low out a gourd, place a few s 
pebbles inside and insert a piece of w: 
in the hole, forming a handle, or close ‘tk 
hole with adhesive tape. 
Tambourines. Soak wood from 
orange crate and while wet round in 
circle about eight inches in diameter and 
about a half inch wide. Cut two circles a — 
little larger than the circumference of the - 
hoop, from strong paper. Fasten 
paper to the sides of the hoop with pap 
brads and insert in each brad a little 
such as can be bought at the ten 
store. 
Castanets. Bore a hole through t tl 
center of two blocks of hard wooges ; 


knot at each end. Allow enough stri 
hold it in the hand and for free move 
of the blocks of wood. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 305) 


cause much damage and take m: 
The big guns of the Swiss art 
been drafted into service to st 
snowslides when they become di 
and at a time 
made for MS 


PRAYING THROUGH 


Dr. Robert S. Spencer tells this story in his 
“Fukuoka Missionary Leaflet’: — For twenty 
ei or more Mrs. O., the wife of a missionary, 

as been living in crowded Kobe and praying that 
God would give her space for a playground for the 
children who had no place in which to play but 
the alleys. Returning from furlough a year or so 
ago she learned that an elevated structure for the 
railroad was to be put up and began to pray 
about the land to be vacated underneath. 

One day, in a meeting of women none of whom 
were Christians, she spoke of her hopes and 
prayers of twenty years and her belief that God 
was about to answer them by making available 
some land under the elevated. The group broke 
into laughter, knowing that the land was to be 
rented to bring income to the city. A bit nettled, 
Mrs. O. said a rash thing, as prophets sometimes 
do. ‘‘My God is able to do it. I believe he will!” 
A sudden hush fell and then the leader of the 
group threw out her solemn challenge: “If your 
God can do that, he is greater than the god I 
worship.” 

Mrs. O. went to a Christian lawyer and asked 
him to see if even one section, between two sets of 
concrete uprights, could be gotten for a play- 
ground. He saw the mayor and reported, ‘‘ For- 
get it! That land simply cannot be gotten.” 

Again Mrs. O. went home and prayed and the 
husband of one of her Japanese friends set out to 
get the land. He went to the mayor and stated 
the case. ‘‘No,” said the mayor. “That land is 
to be rented for income. It can’t be done.” Just 
like that! And the gentleman began to reach for 
his hat as the mayor sat silent. 

Wait!” suddenly said the mayor. “You said 
this American woman has been praying for 
twenty years for a playground for the children of 
Kobe? Ill do it. She can have twenty sections 
free if she will raise Yen 500 to pay half the cost 
of equipment.” 

So last June Mrs. O. began the reprehensible 
(for a missionary’s wife) task of making money. 
She rented her spare bedroom to transients. She 
gave lessons in English, foreign etiquette, music. 
By fall she had Yen 168 — but she did want to 
make that playground a Christmas present. Still 
praying, another thought came. Over two hun- 
dred young men had graduated from the business 
night school which her husband taught. Most of 
them had been in her home. She wrote them-a 
letter asking if they wanted to help ‘put roses in 
the cheeks of Kobe’s children.” ‘ 

Next day came twenty yen; then other gifts — 
ones, twos, fives. Then one day an envelope out 
of which fell first a brief note: “To put roses in 
the cheeks of Kobe’s children and in Mrs. O.’s 
cheeks.” In the envelope were three crisp one- 
hundred-yen bills! . 

The sum of Yen 700 was turned in just after 
Christmas and the amount to make the total cost 


was promised in a few days. The mayor followed 
up his precedent by giving four other locations to 
the Child Welfare Society which will superintend 
all the playgrounds. Furthermore he said that 
because of Mrs. O.’s prayer and work their first 

layground should be opened to the children of 

obe on January 9, 1935. 

Does prayer count? Maybe your problems 
would be solved and you could find the peace you 
crave if you took them to God in simple trust, as 
Mrs. O. did. 

Tue Easter PLay 


Miss Marie Adams wrote from Peiping, China, 
just after Easter:— The play that we gave was 
the best and hardest thing we have ever done. 
It is a lovely thing written by Dorothy Clark 
Wilson, a Methodist preacher’s wife. She has 
taken the story of the rich young ruler and 
worked out the strongest Easter message I have 
ever heard or seen. It gave me a chance with 
several of the young folks which nothing else 
ever would. The ‘“‘rich young ruler” whom I had 
was & young man who, while he is a Christian, 
has never been willing just to sell out everything. 
Sunday night he left after saying this to me: 
“Thank you, Miss Adams, for giving me the 
opportunity to be in this play. I wish I could 
have done it better, but you will never know 
what it has meant to me. I can never be the 
same boy again.” 

The little girl who was the nursemaid was a 
girl who had only recentiy become a Christian. 
She has found it hard to let the world know that 
she is a Christian. But as she played the part of 
the nursemaid who was a Christian, but did not 
dare let it be known till the end, she found her- 
self growing in her desire to let everyone know 
that she had taken the Lord Jesus as her Master. 
IT helped to baptize her last Sunday and felt that 
it was a climax to the play. 

There was a little boy in it. On Sunday night, 
when he and his father went home, the father was 
telling how everything went — about a thousand 
people saw it in the three evenings we gave it. 
The boy sat quietly listenmg. When his father 
finished he said quietly, ‘‘If the play just helps 
folks to get a deeper spiritual life, that is all that 
is necessary.” We were unaware that the spiritual 
force we older folks had felt during those eight 
weeks of practice had made its impression upon 
this seven-year-old. 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE A FLOOD 


Miss Tirsgaard and Miss Bear send their annual 
message from Arrah, India: — The earthquake of 
more than a year ago has influenced us the entire 
year. Several light shocks followed the big one 
and kept the children frightened so that it took 
only the slightest kind of a noise to send them 
scurrying in all directions. Only a few days ago 
an unusual noise sent the entire flock screaming 
out of the schoolhouse. 
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In August, because of heavy rainfall, the 
Ganges and Sone Rivers overflowed their banks. 
A canal from the Sone terminates in Arrah. 
Roads and fields were submerged and the water 
gradually entered our compound. All afternoon 
we watched it anxiously. By evening it had en- 
tered the girls hostel and as it kept on rising we 
brought the children to the bungalow verandahs 
for the night. 

Some of us did not sleep, of course, and when 
at midnight the water was still rising, covering 
three-fourths of the girls hostel and entirely sur- 
rounding the schoolhouse, we went out to get 
food stuff to higher ground. At two o’clock in 
the morning it reached its highest point and 
shortly afterwards started slowly to recede, but 
it was several days before the buildings were 
habitable. 

The spirit of the hostel is fine. Sometimes we 
are tempted to think that there has been little 
spiritual progress but, as some one has put it, it 
is no little thing when a girl becomes more trust- 
worthy and takes more real interest in her work. 
The matron has been away on sick leave since 
January, and the girls have been carrying a very 
real share of responsibility, and have been honest 
in acknowledging their own faults. It has been a 
pleasure and an inspiration to work with them so 
closely. One girl in charge of a cottage came 
bringing her whole family to confess that they 
had carelessly left the door to their storeroom 
open and a dog had eaten the week’s supply of 
fat. They asked to be given work to earn money 
to pay for more fat. This leader could have tried 
to hide the shortcomings of her family, but how 
much stronger she made her own character and 
how much she helped her family, by doing the 
brave thing she did. 


Dornes In MALaya 

Miss Mechteld Dirksen wrote from Sitiawan, 
Malaya: —On October 30 the contract for the 
clinic building was signed. The lumber has been 
delivered and is being dried out on the building 
site. Here in Malaya, when you build a house, 
your contractor cannot go to the lumber yards 
and order the materials. Instead, he goes to the 
sawmill in the jungle and orders the wood. 

Every bit of that wood has to be chopped down 
and sawed by hand and it is a long, hard process. 
The wood has to be seasoned, so he takes it to 
the building site and has it arranged on end. 
Then he leaves it that way for a month or more. 

We have a young people’s church now, of 
which I am pastor. We have a short service in 
English every Sunday morning. I preside, but 
occasionally someone else gives the address. We 
have organized like a regular church with trustees 
and everything, and we trust this will prepare 
our young people for leadership in the church. 

(Editor’s Note. On the editorial page is a little 
account of the dedication of the clinic.) 


Tue Cross Is Antways ALIGHT 
Rev. C. E. Olmstead writes: —Thongwa Method- 
ists have a new church building, made possible 
partly by the use of materials in the old un- 
sightly church and school, partly by gifts of 
something over a hundred dollars from friends 
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in America and the remainder, a very consider- 
able sum, from their own savings. 

It is built somewhat after the style of a Bur- 
mese monastery building. It would look even 
more so but for the opposition of the Burman 
carpenter. He said he was building a Christian 
church and did not want it to look too much like 
a monastery. 

As one enters the door two things impress the 
visitor: first the absence of seats and second the 
cross set into the front wall. Seats have been 
omitted to conform to the Burmese custom of 
sitting on the floor. A few seats have been pro- 
vided in the railed-off section at the back for 
those not accustomed to sitting on the floor. 

At the front the cross stands out strikingly. It 
is made of frosted glass, set into the wooden 
walling so that during daylight hours it is always 
alight. Both for those within and those without 
it will serve as a testimony that this is a Christian 
church. At night-time meetings the light within 
will light the cross, and neighbors will again be 
reminded that the worshippers of Christ have 
gathered to praise him. 

The pulpit furnishings are very simple —a 
lectern at one side and a pulpit at the other, en- 
closed within a low chancel railing. For those 
who prefer to follow the Burmese custom a 
slightly raised platform in the centre tor the 
speaker to sit upon will be provided, with the low 
reading desk common to Buddhist custom. 

The pastor is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of this project, adapted so harmoni- 
ously to both Buddhist and Christian custom. 
Buddhism and Burma do have distinct types of 
architecture, which the Christian Church has too 
often neglected. To build a Christian church 
with less of the foreign and more of the indigenous 
ought to help it win its way to the heart of the 


country. —Burma Mission Herald. 


‘“Inro His Marvettous Lieut” 


Dr. Ruth V. Hemenway sent this word picture 
from Mintsing, China:— This afternoon I left the 
work and went up on a hill overlooking Lek-Du, 
to rest my mind for a few minutes. I wish you 
could have seen the view with me. 

At this time of year, before the rice crop is cut, 
the whole valley looks like a beautiful green rug _ 
spread out in a huge circle to the feet of all the 
surrounding mountains. Through the center 
winds the silvery mountain stream with vivid 
blue sky and soft white clouds painted on its 
serene surface. All over the rug are woven pic- 
turesque groups of dark roofed villages with thin 
lines of white smoke leading lazily upwards. 

The nearby mountains, covered with dark 
young pines, are quite in contrast to the fresh 
green of the fields, while far away ranges and 
peaks raise their noble heads into the light of the 
setting sun, which tints them all sorts of lovely 
delicate colors. 

This wonderful view always reminds me of 
I Peter 2:9— “That you may show forth the 
excellencies of Him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.’’ We are somber 


rocky old mountains until we lift our faces into — 
his wondrous light and then how transformed we — 
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Des Moines Branch 
Prepared by Mrs. Loren M. Edwards 
Secretary of Literature 


GENERAL ExucutTives — Turiczk WELCOME! 


The month of October is always beautiful in 
Missouri, but this year it will be unusually so for 
Methodist women of Des Moines Branch, as dur- 
ing that month we expect to have in our midst, in 
the city of St. Louis, the entire General Executive 
official family of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. The date of their arrival is October 
17, 1935. 

The headquarters will be the Kings-Way Hotel 
on Kingshighway Boulevard. The name of the 
hotel and street are suggestive of the slogan taken 
by our society a few years ago and we are still 
travelers on the King’s Highway! 

Some of the sessions will be held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of Des Moines Branch in 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, but com- 
mittee rooms have been reserved at the hotel 
oe the intensive work of Executive will be 

eld. 

These officers carry heavy responsibility in a 
great organization and it is an honor to us to have 
them as our guests. They come from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, from south and north, to this city 
located on the “‘Father of Waters” and in behalf 
of the entire Des Moines Branch, I extend them a 
heartfelt welcome. Mrs: J. D. Braga, 


. Home Base Secretary. 


BrancH Muntine 


The fifty-second annual meeting of Des Moines 
Branch, to be held in Grace Church, St. Louis, 
October 17 to 20, inclusive, is to be a “glorified”’ 
Branch meeting as has been so aptly stated by our 
president, Mrs. Flora S. Dudley. It will be 
“olorified”’ most of all by the attendance of all 
General Executive officers, who will add interest 
and inspiration to the occasion. 

Special features which these officers will present 
will include a unit meeting of Foreign and Home 
Departments, when the year’s work of all Branches 
will be reported. At this session the summary of 
the year will be sketched by the national secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. E. Woolever, and the financial sur- 
vey will be made by the national treasurer, Miss 
Florence Hooper, whose méssages are always 
highlights of the General Executive program. 
Also the Quiet Hour services will be conducted by 
national officers, except the first one which will be 
conducted by the pastor host, Dr. Loren M. 
Edwards. 

National officers will preside at the rallies of the 
various departments, junior, student, young 
people and Wesleyan Service Guild, each of which 
is already being arranged for by capable local 
committees whose enthusiastic plans bespeak un- 
usual success. Des Moines Branch will climax 
the social features with a repetition of the World 
Fellowship Supper on Saturday night, now 
eagerly anticipated each year by attendants at 
the Des Moines Branch Meeting. 

It is hoped that the author of our textbook for 


the coming year, Mrs. Margaret Ross Miller, will 
attend and present personally ‘‘Women Under 
the Southern Cross.’’ Other mission fields will be 
represented by missionaries and other outstand- 
ing speakers. 

Mrs. F. A. Kehl, general chairman, and her 
local committeé women have already made ex- 
tensive plans to take care of all details and Mrs. . 
Edward Bretch of the hospitality committee ex- 
tends a “glorified” welcome. The presence of 
many delegates is the necessary element which 
the Branch can furnish. Make plans to attend 
the entire session and share in this “‘glorified” 
and glorious experience. 

Mrs. Frank L. Wricut, 
First Vice-President. 


EXTENSION DrepaARTMENT 


Someone has said that if we are to go forward 
we must have dreams. Splendid dreams brought 
the extension department into existence. It is the 
“Life Extension” of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. This department is not only for 
the shut-ins, the aged and the business women, 
but also for the young matrons whose capabilities 
we so earnestly covet for the Master’s work. If 
an invitation tc become an active member of the 
Society is refused, then present the extension 
work. Let us not grow weary in repeating invi- 
tations if necessary. 

An invitation to membership is presenting an 
opportunity for life investment, pleasant and 
profitable. It should be given in an attractive 
way with the feeling that the giver is extending a 
rare privilege to the one invited. Some day the 
great need will unfold before the extension mem- 
bers and they will become the active missionary 
women of tomorrow. 

Extension work means not only securing new 
members for the Society but more than that; it 
means more power, it means reaching out, ex- 
panding, unfolding, catching glimpses of heights. 
Extension work means being interwoven into 
every department of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, being big enough to envelop the whole or- 
ganization as one in our prayers. 

The extension department in great business 
corporations is very profitable. Such organiza- 
tions send out to represent them the brightest, 
the keenest, the most capable workers they can 
find. Let us emulate their example. There has 
never been a time when the extension depart- 
ment of our Society was as necessary as it is 
today. It is said that when the fishermen of 
Brittany launch their tiny ships for fishing banks 
they pray this simple prayer: 

“QO God, our boats are small; and thy sea is 
wide; 

Take care of us.” 

Mrs. J. A. Lory, 
Secretary of Extension. 
Moruer anp Daucutmpr Movement 

In Iowa the women of the Woman’s Foreign 

Missionary Society have collaborated with others 


in forming the state-wide organization of the 
Mothers and Daughters Committee. ‘Our pur- 
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pose,’’ said the leader, ‘‘is to increase the senti- 
ment against arbitrary dictatorship of the Iowa 
Liquor Control Commission in locating liquor 
stores in communities where they are not wanted. 
We pledge ourselves to insist on the right legisla- 
tion to control the sale of liquor as well as of beer.”’ 
Already their influence has been felt. Several bills 
containing various degrees of optionary power 
were introduced into the legislature. While they 
were not passed yet several concessions were 
granted. A state board with power to permit and 
revoke licenses was created and a wider range of 
power was vested in city councils. 


Mrs. W. J. DENNIS. 


New York Branch 
Prepared by Elizabeth M. Sirow 


lire’s Mranine, Psatm 24 


A young man just taken into Mr. Edison’s lab- 
oratory asked for the rules of the establishment. 
The great inventor looked at him in astonish- 
ment: “Young man, there are no rules; we are 
here to accomplish something.”’ No rules, but the 
spirit of their beloved leader, Edison, impelled all 
workers to whole-hearted devotion. 

The first step in Christian Stewardship is to 
recognize that the King, the King of Glory, is at 
the door of our hearts and lives, to give us clean 
hands (free from taint of selfishness) and pure 
hearts (singleness of purpose), that we may be fit 
to ascend into the hill of the Lord, and to stand 
in his holy place. And ascending into this hill and 
standing in this holy place, we get a vision of the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, a vision of our 
own needs, and a vision of the high and holy pur- 
pose for all of life. The earth is the Lord’s and 
they that dwell therein. Will not this answer 
every need, every groping, every quest, of every 
heart? Then we shall know how to transform our 
money into eternal values (saved lives) and our 
time into that which brings permanent satis- 
faction. 

Those who have clean hands and pure hearts 
verily hold the keys of heaven, for Christ says, 
“Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” To all willing persons the way is open, and 
beyond our comprehension is our power and 
privilege in the bringing in of a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

Let us rejoice and lift up our heads, that the 
King of Glory, strong and mighty, may come into 


our hearts, and through them into our nation, and - 


into our world. 
Mrs. Witi1am M. Youna, 
Branch Secretary of Stewardship. 


THRILLS 
Would you like to go abroad without the 
trouble of getting a passport or encountering a 
rough sea? Embark, then, through the depart- 


ment of supplies. The work of our hands is a part , 


of ourselves; therefore by our gifts we travel to 
lands afar. Plenty of thrills indeed, for the stay- 
at-home voyager. 

Thrill No. 1. Just a book! A missionary, 
through the reading of a book sent as a Christmas 
gift, was encouraged to tell a finely educated and 
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cultured Buddhist, a social worker among men, ~ 
that he needed the power of Christ’s creative love - 
for his work; thus aroused, he has become a seri- 

ous Christian. elie 

Thrill No. 2. Justa doll! A little Korean girl, — | 
dirty and ill-kept, daughter of the gate-keeper in 
a mission compound, disturbed the classes. — | 
Finally the missionary demanded that the child 
be clean. Obeying the order, the father, durin: ; 
the temporary absence of the missionary, washe 
his daughter in the missionary’s dishpan! Of = 
course the missionary, upon learning of the inci- 
dent, was much disturbed but she almost forgot ie 
it at Christmas time when this same little girl was 
given an American doll. The child, amazed, said, 
“Tsit all mine? Isit a Christian dolly? Then?H 
be a Christian, too; ’ll wash my faceand be good 
and wash all the other children Christian.” She 
was hugged tight and has kept her word andis 
helping to make her country clean and Christian. 

Thrill No. 3. Just a jig-saw puzzle! A mis- ; 
sionary found several jig-saw puzzles in her 
Christmas mail. A sick manatthe hospital where 
she served was just able to walk but took no in- or, 
terest in anything. There was small hopeforhis  __ 
recovery. One evening the missionary laid one of 
the puzzles on the table before him and endeav- : 
ored to put it together. A ray of interestlitup 
the sick man’s face and soon he was working at it~ ne 
like a boy. From that moment his health began — 
to return. 

Scented soap for the blind; flower seeds for the ~ 
lepers; a used Christmas card. So little, and yet 
of so much value in transforming lives over there. _ Fs 

GERTRUDE BLANCHE CARDUS, ae. 
Branch Director of Supplies; 
Our MIssIoNARIES on 

Miss Zella M. Glidden sailed July 27 for 
Angola, where her work will be a combination of 
educational and evangelistic work and where she 
may have opportunity also to use the nurse’s” 
training which she had in a brief course at the 
Newark Hospital. Miss Glidden goes out asa 
representative of the young people of New Jersey 
Conference. On June 9 the conference held a 
commission service for her at May’s Landing, 
Miss Glidden’s home town. nt Se 


but an urgent call has come and she will leave 
during the summer. She is a trained education- 
alist, has had considerable experience with rural 
methods in this country and will be a valuable — 
addition wherever she is assigned. a 

A welcome home is extended to Mrs. Swearer 
and Grace Wood of Korea. Alice Powell and 
Frances Culley are returning to China, Emily — 
Haynes to Korea and Edna Bradley to In 
May they have journeying mercies all the wa: 
and we know a welcome awaits them when 
reach their stations. 

Branch Mrxntine ; 

The sixty-sixth annual meeting will be h 
Asbury Park-Ocean Grove, New Jerse} 
October 2, 8 and 4. Morning and after 
sions will be held in Convention H 
Park, and the evening sessions in First 
Episcopal Church, Asbury Park. C! 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


The Study 


Monru: September. 

Program: Annual Meeting and Mite Box 
Ingathering. 

Of vital importance to the Kingdom of God 
round the world is this final meeting of the mis- 
sionary year. It isa test of loyalty, this rounding 
up and tying into completion the efforts of the 
year The knitter, the weaver, coming to the 
end of a garment, a tapestry or a bit of a rug, 
“finishes off” or ‘‘ties off,’”’ or all her work frays 
out. So must we, or an unfinished task goes into 
limbo. 

This, of all the months, is auxiliary day. Let 

us stress Reports of Officers — not just those of 
the president, secretary and treasurer, but each 
woman serving in an official capacity should give 
an accounting, or the tapestry of 1934-35 is in- 
complete. The secretary of literature might 
dress in ‘‘print”’ made of the periodicals and 
leaflets wsed during the year. If the garb be 
scanty it will impress the need of increased use 
of printer’s ink. So each member of the official 
staff may find a way to visualize her deparment’s 
progress in brief and effective fashion. The mite 
box secretary will lead in the ceremony of the 
opening of the boxes. The leaflet, ‘‘It Might Be 
So,” the demonstration and the ritual all present 
the case for the ‘‘mites.”” The Kingdom work 
cannot be financed with trifles but the mites from 
each auxiliary add greatly to the resources of the 
treasury and to omit or minimize the importance 
of this aid means the definite cutting off of some 
work for God in a needy place. The treasurer’s 
report will follow. 
_ In the General Executive Meeting the report 
of the treasurer, if its total reaches the goal of the 
year, is greeting by the singing of the doxology. 
If not — well, the doxology is sung anyway, then 
the secretaries of the Foreign Department go 
back to their estimates and pray for wisdom to 
curtail the work where the life blood will flow 
least. What will happen in 1935? That depends 
on your auxiliary — and mine. Keep back noth- 
ing. If you have more than your apportionment, 
let it go to help the auxiliaries where drought or 
flood or other disaster makes it impossible to 
bring up the amount asked of them. 

Then, exercise your godly wisdom in the elec- 
tion of officers and install them, using the ritual 
or not as you will, but pledge them faithful codp- 
eration in the year to come. 


October, and the beginning of another missionary 
year, bringing us, 
“Chance of glorious deeds . . « 
And kingdoms to be won, 
And undiscovered countries and new kin.” 
First must we chart our way. The Forward 
Movement Plans (see p. 302 and the Message to 
Auxiliaries, pages 2, 4, 5, 6, 7) emphasize in- 
creased codperation to the end that the local 
church may unitedly study and face the whole 
task of the church. 


Since the Open Bible is the symbol of our year, 
display it at every meeting. The leader of devo- 
tion may well present a different Bible each 
month. Perhaps those of historic interest, inter- 
lined and annotated, which have been ‘‘a lamp 
unto the feet” of some sainted reader, or the Bible 
of a missionary, or translations used in our mis- 
sion fields. Let nothing dwarf The Word. 

The joyful opportunity is ours to contribute 
over-and-above gifts, this month, to send twelve 
new interpreters of the Word to the mission field. 
The funds in the treasury are insufficient to send 
those whom God has called. Surely we will add a 
bit, and ask no credit! 

The October Study Topic — ‘‘A Common 
Opportunity’ — opens new doors. Long ago a 
missionary statesman called South America 
“The Neglected Continent.” This is the thirty- 
fifth year of united study of missions, yet 
‘“‘Women Under the Southern Cross,” our text 
for 1935-36, is the first text devoted to South 
America. Truly, ‘‘We break new seas today.” 
We rejoice that our author, Mrs. Margaret Ross 
Miller, is one of our own circle, a distinguished 
personality and wife of a bishop of our Church. 
Mrs. Miller is thoroughly acquainted with the 
land and its people and brings to us a broad and 
thoughtful presentation of ‘““The Continent of 
Opportunity.” 

In this crowded month we have time only for 
enchanting preliminary glimpses and significant 
passages from the text. The Common Oppor- 
tunity of the twin western continents, set apart 
from the ancient and fixed pattern of the eastern 
hemisphere, is found in the common task — ‘‘The 
building of a better human brotherhood, the 
forming of a block of nations dedicated to the 
promotion of world peace. To us has been given 
the first tryout of a reinterpretation of the gospel 
in terms of every human interest and need.” A 
common task, a common faith and a common 
future must be realized ‘“‘if we are to fulfil our 
heaven-sent destiny.” 

Roman Catholicism, as it is in South America, 
is presented as partly the answer to the question, 
‘‘Why send missionaries to a people who have a 
religion of their own?” ‘‘That they might have 
life” completes the answer. ‘Women have found 
in the church the beliefs of the closed mind, oppo- 
sition to popular education, a divorce between 
morals and religion, a faith shot through with 
superstitions, a rigid backward look and an 
intolerance which did not stop short of the 
stake.’ To women the name of Christ calls up 
the images of the bambino in the arms of the 
Virgin or the thorn-crowned figure on the cross. 
True evangelism cuts out the mummery of 
Mariolatry and idolatry, priestcraft and im- 
morality. It presents the open Bible and ap- 
proach to the Father through Christ. It strikes 
at the intoxicating quality of unlimited power 
which in either church or state leads to tyranny 
and injustice. To interpret the Living Christ in 
South America is to open windows for closed 
minds, to bring new freedom and nobility of life 
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to women who live ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross.” 

Our visit to South America is to be a ‘‘Good- 
Will Cruise.” The wide use of ‘‘Women Under 
the Southern Cross” in study classes and for 
general reading, as well as for auxiliary programs, 
will bring us much enlightenment, and under- 
standing and better acquaintance with our 
sisters will strengthen friendship between us — 
North and South. 


Book references: pp. 182-187; 75-78; 166-167. 
Leaflets: ‘‘The Christ of the Andes.” Other 
helps, see this issue of the Frimnp. 


Mrs. G. W. IsHam 
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A Candle Service for New Members 
Arranged by Mrs. L. A. Schreiber 


President: We have come to the end of another 
year of missionary activity in our church. Let us 
all ask ourselves whether we have been true to our 
stewardship. Have we been faithful in using our 
talents of personality for winning others into our 
fellowship? One of the goals in this Society is to 
win others, so that those who are lost to us by 
death may be replaced by others who will help in 
the great task of spreading the gospel. Again this 
year there are some of us who have been success- 
ful in winning others. As this is part of our work 
as Christian stewards I will ask our stewardship 
secretary to come forward. As your names are 
called by the secretary, the stewardship secretary 
will give to each of you a candle, lighted from 
the personality candle. 

(Secretary calls names of those who have won new 
members. As they come forward, each is given a 
candle which the stewardship secretary has lighted 
from the red candle. Candles of the three stewardship 
colors should be lighted on a table in the front of the 
room. The women form a line before the president, 
leaving space between for new members to fill in.) 

President: All honor goes to you who have had 
the work of spreading the gospel so much at heart 
that you have won others as members of this 
Society. It is such faithful service as this that our 
Lord commends in his followers. So tonight we 
honor you; and our Lord and Master will himself 
give the reward which he has promised to all 
faithful stewards. 

And now we would like also to give formal rec- 
ognition to the new members who have Joined our 
Society during the past year. As your names are 
called by the secretary, will you please come for- 
ward and stand beside the one who asked you to 
join. (Names are read. As each comes forward she 
is given an unlighted candle by the stewardship sec- 
retary.) 

President (continwing): New members,’ the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society into whose 
ranks you have entered welcomes you into its 
fellowship. The last commands that Jesus gave 
are for the members of this Society as well as for 
the eleven disciples: ‘“Go and make disciples of all 
nations; and teach them to obey all the commands 
I have given you; and lo, I am with you always.” 
It is into this fellowship that you have entered. 
Do you accept the commands of this discipleship? 
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September 


New Members (in unison): With joy we accept 
them. 

President: The aim of this fellowship is to earry 
the good news of the gospel to the womanhood of 
every land. This is accomplished through the giv- 
ing of prayer, personality and possessions. This 
we call our threefold stewardship. Do you pledge 
yourselves to this obligation? 

New Members: We will, with God’s help. 

President: Then will each of the members light 
the candle of the new member she has won. 
(Pause until all candles are lighted.) The privileges 
of membership in this Society are great. They 
are: first, a knowledge of the women in the far 
corners of the earth; second, acquaintance and 
fellowship with the missionaries working there; 
third, the fellowship of interest and prayer with 
all members, here and there, and the privilege of 
giving to support the work abroad. 

We welcome you into these great privileges and 
you will henceforth work shoulder to shoulder 
with us in spreading the light of the gospel to all 
the dark places of the earth. As a pledge of your 
loyalty will you join us in singing the first verse of 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds.”’ (Music continues 
as all return to their seats. The small candles may 
be placed in candlesticks on the table surrounding 
the stewardship candles.) 


++ Chill WR 


A PENNY A DAY 


(Suggested for use when the mite boxes are 
given out) 


I am a mite box. Feed me well, 

For how I am fed I shall one day tell. 

If ’'m not well fed, no wealth shall I gain, 
No good can I do, no cause maintain. 


I have a sister who is good as can be. 

A kind lady took her —I wish she'd take me! 

Now sister is cheerful and happy and gay, 

For she always is fed a penny a day. 

And she’s growing so strong! She is planning 
to do 

Work that is needed, and helpful, and new. 

Some day she will show you and then you will say, 

‘“Why how much she can do on a penny a day!” 


ELiIzABETH SHAW. 


2 SAT stm RD # 


Some New Books 


Soutrn Carna Fotx. By Mary Brewster Hollister. 
York, Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


More of Mrs. Hollister’s inimitable stories of — f 
Chinese customs live before — RL 


Chinese home life. 
the reader and the impression thus gained 


not fail to create sympathetic understanding | of ch 4 


our brothers and sisters of China. The stori 
are particularly good for telling and may 
be used in programs, while they are ene 
for enjoyable reading. t 


(Continued on page 316) 
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1935 


For Auxiliaries and Young Women 


TEXTBOOK: ‘““Women Under the Southern 
Cross,”’ by Margaret Ross Miller. Prices post- 
paid: ‘paper, 50 cents; cloth $1. 

Note: This brief outline gives only names of 
leaflets and of material to appear in the Frrenp. 
No auxiliary should accept it as a sufficient guide 
for program building. For this, ‘‘Complete Pro- 
gram Outlines,” which costs ten cents, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Ocrozer. A Common Opportunity. Based on 
“A Message to the Auxiliaries” and the text- 

book. (Textbook references for all programs 

given in ‘‘Complete Program Outlines”). 

“The Christ of the Andes” (Leaflet, 3 cents). 
Review of the textbook in October FRIEND. 
NovemsBer. The Word and Missions. 

“On Good Ground” (Leaflet, 4 cents). 
Faith Tremendous” (November FRIEND). 
DercemsBnr. Approaching the Half-Known Con- 

tinent. 

“A Continent Half Unknown” (Graphs, 5 
cents). ‘‘The Word in South America,” “The 
Land of the Orinoco,” ‘‘The Land of the Ama- 
zon”’ (November FRtEnp). 
January. Lducation for 

America. 

“‘Formis Forces in South America” (Leaflet, 
4 cents). ‘‘Marusha” (Demonstration, 10 cents). 
“The Word in South America,” “The Little 
Republic,” ‘‘The Land of the Pampas” (Decem- 
ber FRrtr ND). 
Frsruary. Daughters of Drudgery in South 

America. 

““A True Pioneer” (Leaflet, 4 cents). ‘‘The 
Word in South America,” “The Seacoast Re- 
public,” “The Women of Chile,” ‘‘The Land of 
Lofty Peaks,” ‘‘The Land of Many Waters” 
(January F'rrenp). 

Marcu. Women Under the Southern Cross. 
“Carmela” (Leaflet, 4 cents). ‘Bit o’ Spanish 

Shawl” (Leaflet, 6 cents). ‘‘The Word in South 

America,” ‘‘The Land of the Incas,” ‘‘The Land 

of Chocolate,” ‘‘The Land of the Emerald” 

(February FRienp). 

Aprit. A Common Fellowship (Program on the 
International Department). 

“A Sisterhood of Service” (Leaflet, 4 cents). 
“In Christ There Is No East or West”? (March 
FRIEND). 

May. Thinking Through (Program on World 
Citizenship). 

“Thinking It Through” (Booklet, 10 cents). 
“Christian Citizenship in a World Like This ” 
(April Frrenp). 

June. Where Children’s Friendships Are World- 


“Our 


Women in South 


wide. 

‘Parables for Mothers’’ (Leaflet, free for post- 
age). ‘‘Friends Ahoy!’ (Demonstration, free for 
postage. Not ready until September). ‘‘What the 
Juniors Have Done,” ‘Around the World with 
the Junior Missionaries” (May I’rrenp). 
Juty. Here a Little: There a Little. 

“Receiving the Mite Boxes,” ‘‘ According to 
Their Ability,” ‘‘Octaviana’s ’Blessing Boxes,” 
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Program Topics and Helps 
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“Gifts Toward Self-Support” (June Frrenp). 
Aveust. Roads to Far-Away Places. 

‘In a Land of Promise” (Leaflet, 4 cents). 
“Over Indian Roads,” ‘‘At Home in the Trailer,” 
‘Carts and Christians,” ‘‘It Has Been Tried,” 
‘“Two Ways of Doing It”’ (July Frrenp). 
SrerTemMBerR. Beauty for Ashes. 

‘“‘A General Survey,” ‘‘In Villages of India,” 
“Three Days in a Burmese Village,’ ‘‘The 
Sharing Life,” ‘‘Among the Kraals,” ebhe Girls 
Adopt a Village” (August-September FRIEND). 

Other programs helps are a set of Pattern 
Sheets, giving outline drawings of the flags of the 
ten republics of South America and other designs 
appropriate for invitations and souvenirs (10 
cents) and ‘‘What to Serve,” suggestions as to 
simple and inexpensive refreshments which are 
appropriate for South America (5 cents). 

The Budget, containing ‘Complete Program 
Outlines,” the devotional booklet “Thy Word,” 
a set of Pattern Sheets, ‘‘What to Serve” and the 
leaflets called for in the twelve programs costs 
75 cents. 

Order all this material from your Branch depot 
of supplies. 


For Standard Bearers 


The Standard Bearers will use the same text- 
book as the auxiliaries, ‘‘Women Under the 
Southern Cross,” by Margaret Ross Miller. 
Prices postpaid:’ paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

There are three pamphlets of helps: ‘‘Good 
Will Tour,” the program help book (20 cents); 
‘Yearly Plans,” which takes the place of the Blue 
Print of former years (two copies for each group 
free for postage); “Neighbors,” by Dorothy J. 
Magee, which gives a devotional service for each 
month (15 cents). 

As the title of the program help book suggests, 
the Standard Bearers will during the year make 
a tour of South America, going over the Inter- 
national Highway. The plan is fully described 
and if carried out will be found most interesting. 
Much help for the leader is supplied in ‘‘Good 
Will Tour” and this will be supplemented in the 
FRIEND during the year. 

Leaflets called for in the program are: “The 
Other America,’ ‘‘Burdens,” ‘‘Magdalena,” 
“Christ of the Andes,” “Bit 0” Spanish Shawl, he 


“Carmela” and ‘Methodist Girls Round the 
World.” ; 
A Budget, containing the textbook in paper 


covers, ‘‘Good Will Tour,” “‘ Neighbors,” and the 
necessary leaflets, costs one dollar. Without the 
textbook the budget price is fifty cents. 

The ‘Goal Chart shows a Good Will Bridge 
which will be built as the goals for the year are 
achieved. One copy of the chart and its accom- 
panying sticker sheet is sent free to each society. 


For Juniors 


The textbook for King’s Heralds is ‘‘Three- 
Cornered Continent”? by Margaret Applegarth. 
Prices: 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, cloth. 

The poster for the year shows a sailing ship on 
which, as the achievement goals are met, the sails 
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may be pasted. This is especially appropriate 
since the Junior Thank-Offering is to pay the 
passage of new missionaries sent out. 

‘Information for Leaders of Junior Organiza- 
tions’ contains all necessary information and 
program topics for both King’s Heralds and Little 
Light Bearers and their lists of goals. An indi- 
vidual achievement badge is suggested for those 
who reach individual goals. 

A budget of helps may be secured for thirty 
cents. This includes ‘‘How to Use,” the leaflets 
recommended for the programs, a map of South 
America, the achievement poster, a sample of the 
individual achievement badge and a sample mite 
box. The budget, with the paper-covered text- 
book, costs eighty cents. Order from depots of 
supplies. 
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Some New Books 
(Continued from page 314) 


Curist’s ALTERNATIVE TO CommuNISM. By E. Stanley 
Jones. New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. 
Price, $2. 

A book by Dr. Jones is always welcomed. This 
one gives his first-hand observations of how 
communism is working out in Russia and China. 
These observations Dr. Jones brought to his 
Ashram at Sat Tal, India, and the book embodies 
the discussions of that group of about a hundred 
persons, and the program they outlined for the 
Christian Church to follow if it is to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge of communism. One 
quotation indicates the trend of thought: ‘‘The 
world awaits a collective Christian act. It is the 
one thing that can save us.” 

Goxtprn Hi. By Louisa Collier Culver. New York. The 
Methodist Book Concern. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

A play prepared in celebration of the bicen- 
tennial of the birth of Barbara Heck. It takes 
about an hour and a half for presentation, and 
can be put on in any church social room. It is 
intended to show a Ladies Aid society of the 
present time (one hopes not a typical one) and 
one back in the early days of our Church. Inter- 
esting and containing much information as to 
our Church. 


Daverrer or BranMa.™ By Elizabeth Vickland. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


A delightful story of life in the Brahmaputra 
-country. It carries its heroine from the childhood 
in a village where she was pitied by the neighbors 
because, though she was all of twelve years old, 
her father would not permit her even to be be- 
trothed. The book vividly portrays her life with 
its many changes which took her to a mission and, 
because of her adoption of Christianity, shut her 
forever away from her family. It leaves her the 
wife of a Christian pastor, hoping that some day 
her children may carry to her native village the 
story of the Jesus Guru. 


#6 COL ett + 
Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 312) 
the Home Hospitality Committee is Mrs. W. F. 
Paxson, 94 Mt. Carmel Way, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
The June 20 monthly public meeting took the 


form of a porch party, with guests bringing their 
own sandwiches and cool drink furnished by Head- 
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the members want him with them. They ai 


ae- 


August — S 
September 


quarters. A discussion of young people’s work 
was ably led by Mrs. R. B. Saylor and the mis- 
sionaries present helped to make an unusually 
attractive program. as 


A Sruprent Houss Party 

During the last week-end in March, in the 
home of Mrs. William Scarritt, West Orange, 
N. J., a student conference was held under the — 
direction of Mrs. Osborn. Sixteen college girls 
from Barnard, New Jersey College for Women, 4 
Sarah Lawrence and Montclair Teacher’s College 
enjoyed the companionship of each other and at- 
tended informal meetings led by Mrs. Baldwin, Ss 
who has been for ten years a missionaryin Burma. 
The hours of open discussion were of vitalimpor- __ 
tance to girls and leaders alike. There is a 
splendid spirit of codperation and intercollegiate 
interest among our young people of today and an 
awakening realization of the need of international 
coéperation and fellowship. 
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(Continued from page 310) 


may become! The beautiful colors of hislifeand 
patience and humility may shine allover usifwe 
will but let them. 
And so again, after lifting up my eyes to the 
hills, I have come home refreshed. PS ace 
In a Country CHARGE ; 
Althea Todd and Jessie Marriott send this story 
from Angtau, China:— A chat with the preacher — 
gives one an idea of conditions in the hills: He 
has been living here for twelve years. Duringthe 
first few years the people were prosperous. The 
Christians were numerous and glad to give — 
liberally to the church. The preacher received __ 
two hundred dollars a year, all raised in the vil- — e 
lages. There were a number of small churches 
where, with the aid of an assistant pastor, he _ 
worked. They loved and taught the children. ne. 
Two years ago the bandits began to troublethe _ 
region. They burned forty houses in one settle- 
ment and twenty in another. The men were 
obliged to take refuge in the hills at night. Sick- — = 
ness began and continued until a third of the _ 
population had died. There are no children, now, —__ 
because the women are weak, sickly and underfed. __ 
The preacher and his family were obliged to 
flee when word came that the street where he __ 
lived was to be burned. His wife died, leaving 
five children. His salary was reduced to $190 a 
year. Still the few Christians gave well. = 
This year the road out of their village, which 
they must travel to sell their goods — bamboo, — ; 
baskets, lumber, ete. — has been closed, to pre- 
vent the bandits from coming in. es 
The salary has been reduced to $150, but t 
eople cannot pay that. They must be help 
rom outside. The pastor is willing to stay 


happy to go to the church and study the 
The pastor visits in the homes when po 
the Bible woman going with him. The 
select bright days for calling as tigers are 
ing about on dull ones. The soldiers 4 
catch the bandits and Mr. Deng ha 
the eet Sy for another year. Drage 
his people. ‘ = 
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AUGUST 


August is holiday month in Tokyo. Every- 
body who can do so goes to the mountains 
or the seashore. It is the month when the 
poor people come into their own in the city. 

One ancient ceremony of the month is a 
Buddhist mass for the spirits of those who 
have been drowned — and also for the 
spirits of the fish who have been eaten! This 
is held on the Sumida River, on which are 
launched small wooden tablets with the 
Buddhist names of the dead. 

One of the most attractive of all the Japa- 
nese deities is Jizosama, the children’s god. 
His statues are found in the precincts of 
most temples and at many places along the 
voddside. He is always portrayed ds very 
short and stout, with an expression of deep- 
est love and tenderness. Often bunches of 
wild flowers are seen tucked into the sculp- 
tured folds of his long sleeved kimono. 
Small stones, placed wherever they can find 
lodgment, arouse the wonder of foreigners. 
They are there because of the belief that the 
Spirits of departed children pile heaps of 
stones in prayer for the salvation of parents 
still alive. Malicious demons scatter the 
little heaps and terrify the spirits of the 
children, and they run for safety to Jizo, 
who hides them in his long sleeves. 

On August 24 in the country (in Tokyo 
on July 24) it is customary for the children 
to make an extra-special visit to the local 


statue and offer their tiny gifts of rice cake 


and wild flowers, that fade and droop so 
soon in the hot August sun. 
SEPT EMBER 


This month brings many festivals. One, 
near the first of the month, is the Festival 


of the Gourds, at a temple supposed to 


bossess great healing powers derived from 
the gourds presented to it. Formerly wor- 
shippers wishing to benefit by these powers 
exchanged new gourds, purchased near by, 
for gourds already in possession of the 
temple. 

On September 9 — the ninth day of the 
ninth month — comes the Chrysanthemum 
Festival. This is an especially lucky day 
because nine is a most lucky number, and 
here it is doubled. 

In this month comes also the festival of a 
very ancient custom of watching the harvest 
moon. In preparation for a moon-viewing 
party, boys and girls gather great bundles of 
tall-flowering grasses. These are arranged 
at the homes in such a way that the moon 
can be seen through them. Thus the beauty 
of her silvery light is enhanced. In a Japa - 
nese home rice dumplings, Japanese pota- 
toes, chestnuts, beans and the fruits of the 
season are placed, together with a small 
quantity of sake, on a table in the verandah 
in the full moonlight, amidst the highly 
decorative grasses. These form an offering 


to the Moon-Goddess and are later con- 


A WORD WITH 


YOU 


sumed by the guests and members of the 
family. 

On the twentieth, in Buddhist families, 
begins the autumnal week of prayer for the 
souls of the departed. In the middle of this 
week is the day on which the emperor prays 
for the souls of the imperial ancestors. 

* * x 

Tue Bare OvuTLine of the programs for the 
coming year is given on page 315. The publisher’s 
announcement on page 319 gives details about 
many supplies. Read it and then get your orders 
in early so that you may have programs planned 
well before they are needed. ‘‘Complete Pro- 
gram Outlines” will help any society to study 
with interest and profit not only South America 
but also the other topics suggested for the year. 

* * * 


Tue Srory ‘‘Maracarira” in this issue is 
especially planned for the Standard Bearers, 
since their trip on the International Highway is 
taking them through Mexico. Others will surely 
enjoy reading it. And it is a true story. 

* * * 

ConcERNING THE Maaazinr Funp. Many 
missionaries have written expressing their appre- 
ciation of gifts of magazines. One letter from 
India says: ‘‘I simply cannot express my appre- 
ciation for this service. I think it must help to 
make up the cut in our salaries. We could not 
have these magazines which are so important to 
one side of our lives if it were not for the splendid 
service of the Magazine Fund.” From Korea: 
‘““T cannot be happy without plenty of magazines, 
for we have no public library nor persons with 
whom we can exchange reading matter.” 

ok * * 


Tue SENDING OF MaGazInzEs is an ‘‘Or”’ in the 
goals for next year. Since only nine goals are 
given there will be no need for meeting them in 
certain months. Plan in the fall to send a maga- 
zine to a missionary, unless you have already 


-sent one. In that case of course you will renew 


the subscription. 

The editor of the Frrenp (see address on 
page 318) will gladly send on application a list of 
prices she can secure for missionary subscriptions. 

* * * 


Tur FoLtLowInGe PLEDGES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
were received from May 28 to June 22: 

Two each from Danbury, Conn., Taylorville 
and Peoria, Il. 

One each from: Rupert, Vt.; Stoneham, Mass.; 
New York (Fordham), Yorkshire, Latham, 
Salamanca and Deposit, N. Y.; Danville and 
Pittston, Pa.; Winter Park, Fla.; Huntington 
(Seventh Ave.), W. Va.; New Philadelphia, 
Amboy, Mt. Vernon and Columbus, Ohio; Fort 
Wayne (Trinity), Ossian, Lafayette (Brown), 
Huntertown, Markleville, Ind.; Onarga, Kane, 
Canton, Alton, Harmon, Tennessee (Hill’s 
Grove), Vermont and Clinton, Ill.; Litchfield and 
Britton, Mich.; Boone (First), Masonville and 
Seranton, lowa; Duluth, Minn.; Fredonia, Wood- 
bine, Jewell and Brewster, Kans.; Monthalia 
(Y. W.), Texas; Wakita and Tyrone, Okla.; 
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Loveland and Lyons, Colo.; Stockton and Oak- 
land (8th Ave.), Calif.; Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Junction City, Ore. r ‘ 


Goop News ror Missionary WoMEN is the 
heading of the notice of the first school of mis- 
sions of Central Pennsylvania Conference. It will 
be held at the Methodist Training Camp, Newton 
Hamilton, Pa., August 5-12. A fine program is 
planned for women of both foreign and home so- 
cieties. The dean is Miss Carrie M. Purdy and 
the leaders Miss Helen G. Murray and Mrs. Dan 
B. Brummitt. Registration fee is two dollars and 
all reservations must be made through the regis- 
trar, Mrs. E. R. Heckman, Bellefonte, Pa. 

* * * 

RemeMBer Tuis Is a double number. The 

next issue will reach you in September. 


+ Bit —e 1) «= 


Entered Into Life 


Miss Katherine Barbour, Oxford, Ohio. 
active Christian worker.— Cincinnati Branch. 

Mrs. Rosa Emma Carkhuff, Montrose, Colo. 
A faithful, conscientious auxiliary president, who 
was a loyal worker in all departments of the 
church, but whose greatest interest was in our 
Society.— Melissa G. Moore, Eureka, Kans. An 
honored and beloved member, devoted to work 
for Christ.— Topeka Branch. 

Mrs. Maude Boston, long the faithful and effi- 
cient secretary of the auxiliary of Asbury Church, 
Springfield, Ill. She was always seeking new 
members.— Mrs. Harry Northy, district cor- 
responding secretary for twenty years, a match- 
less leader and beautiful Christian lady. Mrs. 
Elmer Houser, beloved friend and counselor, a 
member for fifty years. Both of Detroit Con- 
ference.— Northwestern Branch. 


ore Ten 
The Mystery Box 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


An 


It is suggested that these questions be used in the Septem - 
ber meeting and that for October you make your own on the 
““Message to Auxiliaries,” using the questions in ‘‘Complete 
Program Outlines’’ and adding to them from the Message, 
from the publisher’s announcement of new program 


st — 
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material, or from the review of the textbook which will be 
in the October issue. Prepare souvenirs from the Pattern 
Sheet and paste questions on the back. Since the answers 
cannot be learned beforehand, type them and fasten them 
around the room. Try to word them to fit the questions so 
that they need not be numbered; that makes it too easy. 


1. Why had that region been a communist 
center? 


2. Who have gone to that region now, and 
why? 
3. Why was the little Mexican school closed? 


4. For what do the evergreen and Easter 
lilies stand? 

5. Give one of the comparisons between 
fifty years ago and now. Where is this? 


6. What thrilling thing did Moses the leper 
say? On what occasion? 


7. When was Methodist work begun in 
Malaya? 


8. Where is the famous Bawl Room? 


9. An experience in the second-largest island 
in the world, which will long be remembered; 
name the island and tell the experience. 


10. What are the theme for next year and the 
great over-and-above project? 


11. How is the junior Thank-Offering linked 
to the auxiliary project? 


12. Who was the youngest one to join? What 
and where? 
13. What lesson did Pandita Ramabai teach? 


14. A Good Will Tour; who is to take it and 
where? 


15. When and how did she come to realize 
that Americans are only one of a company of 
peoples? 


16. A glorified Branch meeting; where? How 
glorified? 


17. What is the textbook for next year and 
who is its author? 


18. Tell about the moon-viewing festival. 
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THE BUDGET 
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Check Carefully AUXILIARY FINANCES . 


REMEMBER, the W. F. M. S. Financial Year ends in September. Plan now for 
intensive effort that the financial goal of each auxiliary may be reached. The 
only way to prevent further cuts on the field is for each organization to meet 
its apportionment for this year IN FULL. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 1935-1936 
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Standard Bearers 


“WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS’’ 
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with or without sugar and lemon. Iced or hot. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt wrote in Through the 
Brazilian Wilderness, page 381: “Mate . . . is a valuable beverage; with it a native can do a wonderful 
amount of work on little food. Upon the tired traveller it has a very refreshing effect.’ President 
Roosevelt chooses Mate for his breakfast drink. You will want to become acquainted with Mate and 
use it largely in next year’s meetings. One pound makes two to four hundred cupfuls, according to 
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THE BIBLE 


When I am tired the Bible is my bed; 

Or in the dark, the Bible is my light; 
When I am hungry, it is vital bread; 

Or fearful, it is armor for the fight. 

When I am sick, ’tis healing medicine; 

Or lonely, thronging friends I find therein. 


If I would work the Bible is my tool; 
Or play, it is a harp of happy sound. 


If I am ignorant, it is my school; 


I 
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If I am sinking, it is solid ground. 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 


If I am cold, the Bible is my fire; 
And wings, if boldly I aspire. 


Should I be lost, the Bible is my guide; 

Or naked, it is raiment, rich and warm. 

Am I imprisoned, it is ranges wide; 

Or tempest-tossed, a shelter from the storm. 
Would I adventure, ’tis a gallant sea; 

Or would I rest, it is a flowery lea. 


Does gloom oppress? The Bible is a sun. 


Or ugliness? It is a garden fair. 


— From “Quotable Poems”’ Author Unknown. 
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A Queen’s Hospitality 


By MATHILDE R. MOSES, Bijnor, India 


We HEAR much about the hospitality 
of the Orient, and during my long stay in 
India I have had many opportunities to 
experience it, but a rare and beautiful 
experience was in store for me when the 
Rani (Queen) of Sherkot Estate consented 
to have our Girl Guide Camp in her 
beautiful gardens at Dampur. 

The Guide Companies from Bijnor and 
Moradabad were the happy participators 
in this camp. What a lot of work the 
queen saved them! She had all the tents 
(sixteen) put up; straw was thickly spread 
on the floor of each; large cotton carpets 
were spread over the straw in the dining 
tent; water was piped into the enclosure 
used for bathing and bricks were laid all 
over the floor of it and of the enclosure 
used for cooking. Six nice cooking places 
(chulas) awaited them with pots and pans 
of all sizes and description ready for use. 

These Guides really did not get a good 
initiation into camp life for they did not 
even have to go to the jungle to gather 
firewood or to the bazaar to buy vege- 
tables. Each morning wood for the day 
was delivered in their cooking enclosure, 
and a gardener appeared to inquire 
“What fresh vegetables would you like 
today?”’ From the queen’s own store- 
rooms was furnished all “our daily 
bread,” from her milkman our milk and 
from her sugar factory our sugar. A big 
gas light in the center of the tents lighted 
the camp area. Even to such details as 
kerosene oil, hot water for daily baths and 
medicines did the unexcelled thoughtful- 
ness and generosity of our queen extend. 
In the tents of the commandant and 
quartermaster there were electric lights 
and bathtubs. It was a real camp de 
luxe! “Exceeding abundantly above all 
that we’’ could ever have asked or 
dreamed. 


The queen sent her two motors and 
two tongas to the station to meet the 
Moradabad guides and her ox-cart for 
their luggage. Miss P. Richards, the 
camp commandant, escorted them to the 
camp. Less than half an hour later two 
lorries came honking in with a gay bunch 
of Bijnories and then the fun and con- 
fusion began. The commandant assigned 
duties to each patrol. These duties 
changed every twenty-four hours. Some 
cooked, some served, some cleaned and 
filled lanterns, some carried water, etc. 

The Rani Sahiba allowed the Guides to 
use her beautiful gardens for nature study 
observations, games, strolls or any way 
they liked. How those children, who 
never before had seen such a profusion of 
beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees, did 
love that luxuriant garden! Many of 
them had never known there were such 
places of wondrous beauty in the world 
and certainly in their wildest flights of 
fancy had never hoped to live in such a 
paradise for four whole days. 

One day the queen arranged for them to 
be taken through the sugar mill. They 
saw all the processes from the time the 
sugar cane is fed into the machines until 
it comes out nice white sugar. 

Another day the queen’s elephant was 
sent around for them to ride on. The 
loudness of the shrieks going up and com- 
ing down and their ringing laughter gave 
her assurance that the entertainment was 
a huge success. 

On the afternoon of the last day the 
queen gave a delightful tea party for the 
entire camp. Such quantities of delicious 
things were spread before them that even 
forty children could not ‘“‘scrape the 
platter clean.” 

The queen was not only generous with 
her things but also with her time and 
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friendly interest. Several times she came 
to the Guide gatherings and camp fires. 
On the last morning the children tried, in 
a feeble way, to express the sincere 
gratitude which filled each heart, and to 
assure her of the friendship and admira- 
tion of each privileged person who had 
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enjoyed the camp. But it was with real 
regret that each turned her face home- 
ward, and each felt there were no words 
in which they could adequately express 
their gratitude to the queen for such royal 
hospitality and for all the beauty she had 
poured into their meager lives. 
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The International Highway. I 


A Challenge to International Friendship 
By WINNOGENE CECELIA PENNEY 


Do you know, friends, that the high- 
way leading out of your city or past your 
home, or winding through your country, 
leads farther than the next city, your 
neighbor’s home, the next county — 
even farther than from coast to coast in 
these United States? 

The history of the world has been 
written upon highways. The greatest 
dramas of mankind have followed trade 
routes and caravan trails. It is therefore 
of world-wide interest that construction is 
now being pushed until another scant 
five years will finish the greatest highway 
ever projected. This is the International 
Highway, which starts at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and terminates at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Last year, in spite of the C.W.A.’s, the 
N.R.A.’s, and the A.B.C.’s and the 
X.Y.Z.’s spending millions of United 
States money, President Roosevelt ap- 
proved an appropriation of $500,000 to 
assist in the surveys of the road through 
Central America and parts of South 
America. 

Various countries of South America 
have been fired with enthusiasm over the 
project. What has been a dream of years 
is crystallizing into reality. Soon it will 
be possible to step on the starter in the 
tundras of the Arctic rim and come to a 
final stop in the pampas of Argentina. 

The road, when completed, will be 
from twelve to sixteen thousand miles 
long. It will cross seventeen countries 
and traverse all the zones of climate. It 
will be the first great highway to cross 
the equator. Nearly all the great traffic 
arteries of the past have run from east to 
west. The sociological, political, military, 


industrial and tourist potentialities of 
this highway fairly stagger the imagi- 
nation. 

The International Highway enters 
Mexico at Nogales and follows the historic 
and romantic west coast and trail of the 
conquistadores to Mexico City. The Pan 
American Highway enters Mexico at 
Baredo and traverses the spectacular 
mountainous region, joining the Inter- 
national Highway at Mexico City. From 
there, southward, the two highways are 
identical. Thus the International High- 
way and the Pan American Highway 
connect the highway going past your 
home with the great trafic artery in 
South America. 

Last year I spent several months speak- 
ing in a good many of our home states. I 
talked a good deal about this highway 
because it has the greatest possibilities 
for international friendship of any project 
in our day. 

Not so many months ago I came up 
from the Argentine on a New York-San 
Francisco combination freight and pas- 
senger line. It was a full seven weeks 
journey with time for knowing everybody 
on board. One evening the broad- 
shouldered, frank-faced chief engineer 
said to me, “‘ Why do you waste your time 
staying down in that country? If you 
have any contribution worth while we 
need it in America.” 

“T have not been out of America,” I 
assured him. 

“Well, you have spent six years in the 
Argentine,’ ’ he contested. 

“But that is America,” I affirm 
“Tt’s America from the Arctic to the _ 
Antarctic. Mexico is America. We folks = 
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of the United States use that beautiful 
name as if we were all of it, but we’re not.” 

“Well, why don’t you stay in our part 
of it, then?” he insisted. 

“T have learned a lot in other parts, 
and I hope I’ve helped a little,”’ I reasoned. 

“You learned something down there?” 
he questioned with wide-open eyes. 
“What can anyone teach the United 
States?” and he spread over the deck like 
a turkey gobbler on parade. 

“We might learn humility,” I said 
softly. 

The man was quiet for a moment and 
then I asked, ‘‘Why don’t you stay at 
home-in the States? You are in the home 
port only a day or so and then plow the 
seas month in and month out.” 

“That’s true,”’ he confessed, “but you 
see, I’m making money for Uncle Sam.” 

“And I am making friends for Uncle 
Sam and all the world,” I triumphed. 

One day I was speaking to a group of 
missionary women. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose the people of South American 
countries think of United States folk?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, they like us,’ responded one 
smart woman brightly. 

“And why should they like us?” I 
inquired. 

“Because we send them missionaries,” 
she replied. 

It was difficult to make that group of 
women understand that South American 
missions have always been feeble and 
intermittent but South American com- 
merce has been persistent and continued 
for over a hundred years. And last but 
not least, by way of the Hollywood-made 
motion pictures the people of the United 
States are as the proverbial goldfish in a 
crystal bowl before the eyes of the people 
of South America, from dozens of 
theaters. South America knows too 
much of our luxury, our loves and our 
fights. They don’t believe stories of our 
poverty. A few missionaries have an 
impossible task of telling a mere handful 
of questioning folk that the movies are not 
true to the ideals of the United States. 

The people of South America, after all, 
know quite a lot about us and we know 
very little about them. 

Second reader children in Argentina 
know the pictures and incidents from the 
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lives of George Washington, Lincoln, 
Edison and Lindbergh. When I showed 
their book to the cashier of a bank, who is 
also a church official, he admitted that he 
did not know the name of a single person 
of South America. 

“How can you reconcile your lack of 
information with even the Argentine 
school child’s second reader?”’ I queried. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he replied without a 
shade of embarrassment. ‘You see, an 
inferior people is always interested in a 
superior people.” 

I had a sudden attack of the nausea of 
limitation and could not even try to 
answer the man. 

Down in the southwest part of our 
States, where there is the romantic im- 
pact of Spanish influence, there is a cer- 
tain scholastic city joyously proud of one 
of the most beautiful Protestant churches 
in all that wide country. It is a graciously 
beautiful structure, built in Spanish 
renaissance architecture and displaying 
vividly the marks of the Moorish inva- 
sion. But in that land breathing of 
Spanish culture, with city streets daily 
trod by Mexican folk holding in their 
secret hearts the romance and beauty of 
their Spanish mother land, they are not 
welcome in that church built to their 
history, their traditions, their romance, 
their beauty — in the midst of them and 
yet in no way open to them. The Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans. 

A certain widely known magazine put 
on a subscription drive. I remembered 
how Argentine senoritas used to save 
their coins and ask me to send for United 
States magazines on home, school and 
fashions. They could not read so much 
English but they could read pictures and 
felt that they learned enough to make 
their money investment worth while. 

I sent in the names of two of these 
senoritas with the money for their sub- 
scriptions. There is no extra charge for 
postage between the Argentine Republic 
and our States, so an interchange of 
magazines is decidedly educational for 
all concerned. Imagine my surprise when 
a postcard came saying, “‘ Please send the 
names of people in the States for your 
subscriptions. We are not interested in 
Argentine circulation.” 

I understood how Secretary Wallace’s 
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head ached when I heard him on a nation- 
wide radio hook-up bemoan the United 
States’ share of trade losses. He told of 
the great number of port city families on 
relief because of a failing demand for our 
exports. Of course longshoremen, steve- 
dores and all the rest of them are out of 
work when there are no demands for 
loaded boats. Secretary Wallace said 
that if the United States wants to sell to 
other countries she must buy from other 
countries. It is all sadly simple — no 
buy, no sell. 

He made me understand as I sat there 
by my radio that all the N.R.A.’s and 
all the others multiplied a thousandfold 
cannot make these states of ours happy 
and prosperous until trade gets in speedy 
motion from our land to all parts of the 
world and back again to us. 

The Pathfinder had a long article in 
which someone said that when all is said 
and done, folks have their business deal- 
ings with the people they like best. The 
Pathfinder said it is time for us United 
States folk to wake up to the humbling 
fact that a lot of folks don’t like us very 
well and it’s up to us to mend our ways 
and learn not to offend. 

We have all seen foreigners trying to 
buy gas at service stations. How do the 
attendants treat folk who cannot ‘‘speak 
American,’’ as some people call plain 
United States English? What do they 
call them? Do you know enough Spanish 
to buy gas and oil when you start your 
Ford or Plymouth or Packard down that 
long International Highway? Or would 
you be “just another darned foreigner” 
with a stammering tongue? 

I can assure you, friends, that South 
American folk as I know them from living 
among them are first of all polite. They 
object to what a consul from Colombia 
called the ‘‘rah-rah”’ manners and train- 
ing. Evidently such will not be popular 
along the International Highway. 

I know a little girl who is quite inter- 
national in her school friendships. Indian 
and Portuguese children are her play- 
mates. Her brother said, ‘‘ Mother, I like 
to play with those children sometimes, 
but how Sally can play with them all the 
time I don’t know. Why, they even eat 
onions and garlic for breakfast!” 

Bobbie objected to onions and garlic; 
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the gentleman from Colombia objected 
to ‘‘rah-rahs.”’ Are you paying attention 
and according to the exhortations of the 
Pathfinder learning to be agreeable? 

Someone asks, ‘Just what are these 
South American folk like, anyway?” 
After living under the same roof and eat- 
ing at the same table with a group of 
them for six years, they are just plain 
human beings to me. 

Like folk I have met in other places in 
the world, many of them are as lazy as 
they dare to be. Some more of them work 
everyone possible to get something for 
nothing. Did you ever know anybody like 
that? Some of them exploit their- own 
friends for selfish ambition. Have all your 
friends thought of you first? Do you think 
of your friends first? 

I am sure the people of Latin America 
are passionate lovers of beauty, of music 
and art. The South American child knows 
more good music than most North Ameri- 
can men and women. They know the 
great musicians by pages of their own 
compositions, and great painters by their 
pictures. After all, possibly they have 
lessons on our United States folk in their 
school readers because they are interna- 
tional in spirit and appreciation. 

They belong to a vast land. Some eal- 
culators give South America 13.2 per cent 
of the land surface of the world and 3.7 
per cent of world population. The Argen- 
tine Republic alone is larger than all 
Europe without Russia. The third largest 
city of these Americas is no less than 
Buenos Aires, the ‘‘City of Good Airs.” 
Yes indeed —it is New York, Chicago, 
and Buenos Aires. 

Rosario de Santa Fe is the second larg- 
est city of the Argentine. It is only four 
and a half rail hours from Buenos Aires 
and two hundred miles up the Parana 
River. Rosario is the largest grain export 
port in all the world. Many are the days 
I have stood in that port and seen ships 
from a thousand seas filling their great 
holds with Argentine grain. Argentina 
made no cut in wheat production and 
according to the papers they are selling 
their wheat, too. Can we learn anything 
there? 

A night’s journey on from Rosario, 
standing at an altitude of 1,440 feet, we _ 


find the city of Cordoba. In point of age, 
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Cordoba comes next to Lima, Peru. The 
university was founded in 1613, and so 
is older than our own Harvard. The 
national observatory makes Cordoba the 
Argentine Greenwich. For years the ob- 
servatory has been operated by astrono- 
mers from the United States. 

Possibly Iquazu Falls claim first atten- 
tion of a sightseer. They are in the 
Misiones Territory in the wild country 
abutting upon Paraguay and Brazil. 
They rank in grandeur with Niagara and 
the Victoria Falls. Their reputation rises 
in part from their great size and partly 
from the beauty of the great number of 
cascades. Their height is reputed to ex- 
ceed that of Niagara by some thirty or 
forty feet and the width by one half. The 
rushing water in its surroundings of be- 
gonias, orchids, ferns, palms, bamboos 
and creepers, haunted by magnificent 
butterflies, is always of majestic beauty. 

Are you getting interested in that Inter- 
national Highway? Let’s learn the names 
of a few folk it would be good for us to 
know. Above all, let’s get such an inocu- 
lation of loving friendliness that all the 
“foreigner ’”’ spirit is run out of us forever. 

In Buenos Aires, that third city of 
the Americas, there is a Methodist Epis- 
copal Church founded ninety-six years 
ago. It wasn’t a missionary project at all. 
A hundred years ago there was a great 
group of United States folk living in the 
City of Good Airs. They were there for 
commercial purposes. They were making 
more money than they could make in the 
United States. They were buying grain, 
meat, skins, hog bristles, calves feet and 
all sorts of things. 

These United States folk were used to 
going to church in their own land. In the 
Argentine they did not like the great 
national Roman Catholic churches. Be- 
sides, they had to do their business in 
Spanish but they wanted to take their 
religion in English. Yet they didn’t like 
the Anglican Church; possibly they 
couldn’t find the places in the prayer book! 
And they didn’t like the kindly dignity of 
the Scotch church. 

So these religiously homesick United 
States business folk gathered themselves 
together and in 1836 a young Methodist 
preacher came down from the States and 
organized a Methodist Church in that 
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City of Good Airs. In 1863 they dedicated 
a fine, stately downtown church on Cor- 
rienties Street where it stands today. 

You will go to church there when you 
drive down on the International Highway. 
You will buy your gas and oil in Spanish 
but, like the folk who desired that church 
in that city, you will be glad to hear the 
Word of God in English. Wonderful 
stories of international romance and gra- 
cious charm thread themselves through 
that old church. 

Now listen for a name that is beautiful 
and good and true to all of Argentina — 
Domingo Sarmiento, the tallest white 
angel of all Argentine statesmen. His 
story is much like that of our own Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Sarmiento was born away 
up in the Chaco country, not far from 
where Paraguay and Bolivia have, for 
these past years, been tearing and blowing 
themselves to pieces with European and 
United States munitions which now, 
thank God, Uncle Sam refuses to sell. 

Sarmiento’s mother was so poor that 
she built with her own hands the shed in 
which her son was born. As the child 
grew, school was not of easy access, but 
he did go to school. He had that passion 
for learning that makes for learning, in- 
side or outside the schoolroom. 

As a long, lean youth, he became a 
teacher. Then he became a school super- 
visor. Because he was not afraid of work 
and knew the problems of the people and 
the needs of the children he was appointed 
national minister of education. Then 
because of the people’s great confidence 
in him, he became president of the great 
republic. 

During Sarmiento’s years in that office 
there was a more-than-pleasing pastor at 
the American Church on Corrientes — as 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has al- 
ways been called. He was Dr. Goodfellow. 
I cannot tell you anything about his ser- 
mons and prayers, but he knew the beau- 
tiful art of friendliness. And President 
Sarmiento and Dr. Goodfellow were 
friends. There was a bond of confidence 
between them, making them happily free 
to think their thoughts aloud to each 
other. One day Dr. Sarmiento said to his 
friend, Dr. Goodfellow, “‘You know the 
difference between your United States 
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A Summer Camp in the Atlas Mountains 


By FRANCES VAN DYNE, Algiers, Algeria 


As I write, you are perhaps gathered in 
camps or summer schools by lakeside or 
mountain. I want to send you echoes 
from North Africa and the young people’s 
camp at Fort National, up in the Atlas 
Mountains. It was my first experience 
there, but the sixth annual camp for the 
Methodist young people, so there was a 
nucleus from other years to form the 
family bond from the start. 

It was precious to be with those fine 
boys and girls, French and Kabyle, from 
the homes and churches of our mission. 
There were from thirty to forty, with the 
Christian workers. We had our meals at 
two long tables under the trees. There 
was Tommy, the sailor, on shore leave 
after two years’ absence from the boys 
home at El Biar. Abdellah was up from 
the barracks with a few days’ leave from 
military service. Others came from office 
and workshop and school. It was their 
only holiday for a year, but worth so much 
more than a longer one without the in- 
spiration of God and Christian fellowship. 

It seemed as if we were on top of the 
world, with the billowy ranges of the 
Atlas Mountains about us, the wee vil- 
lages crowning the summits or nestling 
close to the slopes, where they were built 
when the Berbers fled from the Arab 
invaders in the early centuries after 
Christ. We went to one of these villages 
one day, starting early in the morning, 
threading our way down the steep moun- 
tain path, through wooded glade and over 
the plain. 

On the way we stopped for our Morn- 
ing Watch, in two groups under the trees. 
We were singing in French “I need Thee 
every hour” when we noticed a group of 
Kabyle girls and women in their bright- 
colored mountain dress. They had silently 
drawn near to listen, stopping on their 
way to fetch water from the stream. As 
we were concluding, Miss Wysner softly 
took up the refrain in Kabyle, and the 
girls started visibly, as though a door had 
been opened to beckon them in. The 
Kabyle campers joined in the song, while 
in the men’s group a similar scene was 
being enacted with the native boys who 


had stopped by the wayside. The message 
was given in their language and we went 
on. 

We visited the village home of R——, 
whose life had been changed through the 
reading of a Gospel given him by a 
stranger. He was disowned by his father 
and mother, but God has given him a 
Christian wife and six fine young sons. 
Their home is a model of neatness, with 
fig trees and grape vines bearing fruit. 
Three times a week there are children’s 
classes, with from forty to sixty boys who 
come from neighboring villages to learn 
about Jesus and his way of life. 

There, in a new setting, we followed the 
day’s program of Bible study, discussion 
groups, witnessing and so on. In spite of 
the heat of the midday sun an enthusi- 
astic band of the young people went to a 
neighboring village, where a crowd gath- 
ered and asked them to speak. They 
came down the stony path as the sun was 
at its height, singing with an ardor that 
was contagious. 

We stayed with the R family until 
the sun was low. The discussion group on 
‘‘How to triumph in a hostile environ- 
ment”’ was especially inspiring — perhaps 
because there were testimonies instead of 
discussion; and the Bible study, led by 
Monsieur Darbe, was thrilling —‘‘The 
triumphant faith of Abraham.” 

On the market day, when multitudes 
come down from the villages to buy and 
sell, the boys and young men of the camp 
went to Fort National to do colportage, 
while the rest of us stayed in the chapel to 
pray for them. They went out two by 
two, armed with Gospels and New Testa- 
ments. It was an enrichening experience 
for most of them —and for those who 
received God’s word we pray. 

One evening, toward sunset, we climbed 
to the top of a near-by mountain where 
Monsieur Reymond, the French admin- 
istrateur, was waiting to point out the dif- 
ferent villages of his jurisdiction and to 
tell us his dreams and hopes for the people. 
But there was a minor chord in his con- 
versation, because he has not yet the 
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is a good man and deeply sympathetic to 
missionary effort. What a kindred spirit 
he would find in Kagawa, who has the 
fire of God’s love to make a vision a 
reality! We studied Kagawa’s life and 
work, at camp, and are going to delve 
deeper in study groups this year, for we 
think he has something special for us here 
in North Africa. 

Each day Mrs. Keller, assisted by Mrs. 
Douglas, had classes in religious education 
‘for the children, for there were.two Chris- 
tian families (Kabyle) with six children 
each at the gate of the camp, besides the 
children of some of the Christian workers 
and R——’s six boys when they could 
come over from their village. 

One of the Kabyle mothers told me 
that she was a little girl of twelve when 
her father died. He asked a friend who 
was a missionary to care for his motherless 
children. The friend did so, but the 
twelve-year-old girl had been demanded 
in marriage to pay a family debt and the 
missionary could not get in touch with 
her. He called his friends together and 
they prayed that God would send her to 
them. While they were still in prayer she 
came right to the room where they were, 
as she had an impulse to flee there for her 
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life. So God watched over her and she is 
now a brave Christian mother with a 
Christian husband and home. She is 
always looking for ways to show her grat- 
itude for what has been done for her. 

On the evening of the campfire I was 
carried back in spirit to Mountain Lake 
Park and I heard again the testimonies — 
in different accents but from the same 
burning hearts — and Heaven seemed to 
bend near. It was the vision of Mountain 
Lake Park Epworth League Institute, 
through seven years, that helped me here, 
and I know you will pray with us in this 
time of great crisis, that God’s will may 
be done for North Africa, that these 
young people may have the chance we 
have known because of the Church at 
home. 

At the consecration service Monsieur 
Darbe, speaking from the twenty-second 
chapter of Genesis, said that God doesn’t 
ask us to lay our children on the altar 
(though he wants us to let them live for 
him) but he does ask us to be willing to 
give up what we cherish most, that he 
may give it back sanctified for his use. 

(Note: This was not written for publica- 
tion, but only as an informal letter to 
friends.) 
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In and About Malacca 


By EVA M. SADLER, Malacca, S. S. 


SHELLABEAR Hatt is a hostel with ac- 
commodations for a hundred girls, and is 

led to capacity. It is situated in the 
beautiful fourteen-acre Bickley Park 
which is divided about equally between 
the “Parent Board” and our Society. 
The other W. F. M. 8S. buildings on the 
grounds are the Suydam Girls School and 
Hall. The Board of Foreign Missions 
has a missionary residence which is at 
present housing the Malay Girls Hostel, 
and two small buildings for the Malay 
Boys Hostel. The English church hopes 
some day to have a new building in the 
park, also. Our present church, which is 
used by three congregations, is located in 
a congested, noisy section of the town 
which was open country when the church 
was built by Dr. Shellabear in 1909. 


Malacca has a fine group of young mar- 
ried people, most of whom are graduates 
of our two schools. They, with some of 
the older school children, make up most 
of our English congregation and seem 
like a great family. There is a Tamil con- 
gregation and one for the Hokien Chinese. 
Mr. Ho Seng Ong, principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese boys school, is also pastor of the 
church. Miss Olson, principal of the girls 
school, is appointed to the women’s work. 
Mrs. Blasdell, wife of the missionary, has 
the women’s work in the Tamil Church as 
well as four outstations. I have the 
women’s work in the Chinese Church and 
six outstations. Once a week I go visiting 
in Malacca with the pastor’s wife and the 
Bible woman, and once a week we go to 
the outstations. 
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The Epworth League in the English 
Church has a hundred and fifty members, 
most of whom are active. In addition to 
the regular weekly devotional meeting 
and monthly business meeting and social, 
they have cottage prayer meetings in the 
homes of the members the last Wednes- 
day of each month, and morning watch 
the first Sunday morning of each month. 

The District of Malacca, with the 
islands of Penang and Singapore and the 
Dindings, form the Straits Settlements, 
which is a Crown Colony. The other 
part of the Malay Peninsula is divided 
into the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States, which are ruled by the 
Malay sultans with a British resident as 
advisor. But there is a long and interest- 
ing history back of Malacca before it 
became part of the Straits Settlements. 

Its history begins in 1377 when the 
Javanese Menjapit Empire destroyed 
Singapore and Palembang and their in- 
habitants fled to Malacca. ‘The earliest 
reliable references to Malacca are found 
in the Chinese records, in 1409, in an 
allusion to ‘the kingdom of Malacca.’” 
Official relations were kept up between 
China and Malacca through envoys until 
after the Portuguese conquest in 1509. 

“The Portuguese came not as traders 
but as crusaders. It was one more stage 
in the great struggle against the Moors; 
and it is curious how they refer to all 
Mohammedans as Moors. The names of 
their captains are borne by their descend- 
ants still living in Malacca. For four 
hundred years they have preserved their 
faith and in a modified form their lan- 
guage.” 

The first Dutch traders came in 1606, 
and in 1641 they captured the fort. Dur- 
ing the next two hundred years it changed 
from Dutch to British rule, back and forth 
several times, until 1824, when it finally 
became British. Some of the buildings of 
the Dutch still remain. 

In 1845 Logan wrote in his diary, ‘‘The 
most striking characteristic of the in- 
habitants of Malacca is that they appar- 
ently have nothing to do.” This same 
story has been written from time to time 
until about thirty years ago, when a large 
portion of the settlement was covered 
with rubber and Malacca became the 
port for not only the settlement but sev- 
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eral of the Malay States. It is still re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Sleepy Hollow”’ because of 
the conservatism of the people. 

The missionary history of Malacca con- 
tains the names of at least three famous 
missionaries. St. Francis Xavier, who is 
the patron saint, visited here several 
times and worked here for some time. 
Many stories of his miraculous power are 
still current among his followers. In the 
later part of the eighteenth century, 
Milne had started the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege in Malacca. This college was later 
moved to China. While Milne was sta- 
tioned in Malacca, Robert Morrison was 
translating the Bible into Chinese under 
great difficulties. He established his 
printing press in Malacca, where the first 
translations were printed. 

Among our own pioneer missionaries in 
Malacca, Dr. and Mrs. Shellabear stand 
out. Dr. Shellabear is especially remem- 
bered because of his work in the Malay 
language. Mrs. Shellabear founded the 
school which is now the Suydam Girls 
School and also the boarding school which 
is now Shellabear Hall. 

During the August school holidays two 
girls from Eveland Seminary came to help 
with daily vacation Bible schools. Ten of 
the senior girls of Shellabear Hall assisted, 
and we conducted schools in eight outly- 
ing stations and also in Malacca. We feel 
gratified with the results of these schools. 
One new station was opened and work is 
continuing there; a new Sunday school 
was started and two small weekly classes 
were opened in Malacca. The Bible 
woman and one of our girls are taking 
charge of these classes. 

In Tangkah, one of the outstations, 
Miss Goh conducted a school for the 
women while the other workers took 
charge of the schools for the children. 
This was a new venture and proved quite 
profitable. Miss Goh told them Bible 
stories and helped them memorize short 
songs and then had a discussion period. 
During this period they did some sewing. 
Sometimes the discussions would be gen- 
eral and sometimes they would come one 
or two at a time and talk over questions 
with Miss Goh. 

Next year we are going to begin early 


to prepare for the schools and have more. — 


4 


of our boarders assist in this work. It — 3 
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makes a fine opportunity for our girls to 
share with others who are less fortunate 
and it may open the way to some of them 
for future service. Our work in Malaya is 
growing and we are going to need more 
inspired workers. 

There are a hundred girls of all ages 
from primary to Cambridge, which is the 
equivalent of junior high school, living in 
the hostel. Some of them are full-pay 
boarders, others pay part and a large 
number are full scholarship girls. 

For some years we have felt that our 
work would be much more effective if we 
could provide an opportunity for those 
who cannot pay to earn their way through 
school. This school is admirably situated 
for such an experiment. We have about 
four and a half acres of land, with about 
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an acre and a half of swamp land. This 
we are draining and digging into several 
deeper ponds, using the earth obtained 
for filling in and reducing the swamp land. 
We shall be able to keep about four hun- 
dred ducks and a number of geese when 
we get this work done. We also have 
chickens and turkeys and :a vegetable 
garden. We expect to raise flowers for 
sale, too. We have been trying several 
ways of dividing the girls into groups for 
the work and think that by next year we 
shall have a system that will work. 

We have a full-time sewing teacher now 
and at present all the girls are sewing three 
hours a week. By next year we hope to 
know who are really good with the needle 
and begin to take in sewing for them to 
earn part of their expenses. 


SG SoS 


“Women Under the Southern Cross”’ 


By SUSAN C. LODGE 


THE WIFE of a former bishop to South 
America told me of a great reception given 
by the women of Buenos Aires to the wife 
of a distinguished cabinet secretary from 
the States, who had accompanied her hus- 
band on his diplomatic visitation. The 
rooms were decorated with an abundance 
of gorgeous orchids which grow in profu- 
sion in Argentina. But the wife of the dip- 
lomat was tired of receptions, and besides 
that she could see little that was good out- 
side of the United States anyway, so not 
a word did she say to the reception com- 
mittee about the marvelous orchids. The 
enthusiastic and appreciative wife of the 
bishop remarked, “‘I was so ashamed of 
her thoughtlessness. Why, if they had 
been weeds, I would have said they were 
the most beautiful weeds I had ever seen.” 

A boy I knew whose home was in the 
North visited friends in the South and ad- 
mitted that he had to learn to wear his 
Sunday manners every day. 

So all who travel in the direction of the 
Southern Cross and meet the women, girls 
and children to whom Mrs. Miller intro- 
duces us will sense the fact that they 
should always wear their most gracious 
manners and speak their most gracious 
words. All south lands have the advan- 


tages of musical sounds, beautiful accents 
and picturesque names, and this applies 
even to constellations. Imagine ‘‘ Women 
Under the Great Bear’ as the title for a 
textbook! 

To read that into Chili could be put 
four Nebraskas does not mean much to 
the lay mind but the facts stated in regard 
to relative sizes give the urge for many 
illuminating and surprising visualizations. 
One is enticed to live close to the map of 
no uncertain colors which is placed in the 
front of the book. 

The bits of history scattered here and 
there suggest the value of a detailed study 
of the republics even though they did not 
shape laws and customs, as the nations to 
the east have done. 

As a very definite background toward 
an understanding of the South American 
women it will be necessary to follow 
closely through chapter one the _ state- 
ments in regard to life conditions and the 
reasons for these conditions; such as the 
why of the privileges of the aristocracy, 
the why of the suppression of the lower 
class, the why of the prevalence of illegiti- 
macy, the why of the great infant mortal- 
ity and. the why of the lack of attention 
during the past three hundred years to the 
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education and development of the masses. 

Chapter two calls for the special use of 
maps, not for the purpose of locating high 
mountains or wide rivers, instructive as 
that would be, but to locate in various 
republics the women of today with their 
awakening interest in each other and with 
a new-found desire to be equipped to aid 
in the development of their own loved 
lands. 

As we impersonate them in our meet- 
ings we must try to clothe ourselves with 
some of the charm, courtesy and gracious- 
ness which seem to be natural heritages 
in the south lands, and also we should be 
doubly impressed with the part we have 
in supporting Protestant schools which 
aim to add to these natural heritages 
those qualities of sincerity, honesty, 
truthfulness and other qualities of living 
which come from contact with the Living 
Christ. 

And so the third chapter tells of the 
pioneer work in education, the evangeli- 
cal primary and secondary schools and 
now the high schools and colleges, never 
provided for girls under the Catholic 
church; the schools where standards are 
being set for home life, for matrimony, for 
religious education, for leadership train- 
ing, for group study, and classes where 
privileged and underprivileged may touch 
elbow. 

As we follow the schools, giving par- 
ticular attention to those for which our 
auxiliaries may be in part responsible, we 
shall find that these schools are changing 
many viewpoints, revising moral codes, 
providing definite objectives in life and 
leading up to the organized working to- 
gether for the uplift of all. The directions 
for this codperation can come only from 
those well enough educated to develop the 
plans for circles, federations, unions, 
Christian Associations, financing, general 
reforming, and all the rest. 

The line heading chapter four —‘‘There 
is no work that is unworthy if the work- 
man is worthy’’— called to mind a recent 
statement of an attractive woman physi- 
cian that she could not conceive of any 
honest work that she would consider 
beneath her, no task that would be too 
menial. The menial task lies only in one’s 
thinking. So the messengers of Christ min- 
gle with the daughters of drudgery, lead- 
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ing them away from the drunken revels, 
herding with them, if need be, in the 
room where the family and animals live 
together, to give the medical attention 
which is a new gift to the suffering women. 

Did you ‘expect to meet in our sister 
continent infanticide, witches, evil eye 
and all the errors that follow in their train, 
with ignorance unspeakable and cruel? 
They are all there waiting for the cleans- 
ing; and it is coming as may be seen by 
setting the small, clean mission church in 
a growing Christian community over 
against the first attempt at services held 
on mud floors, men, women, children, 
fowls and animals wandering about and 
snakes slithering over the floor. 

There are those who comprehend dis- 
tances only as they have actually covered 
the miles, so as they have not covered the 
South American stretches, they may say 
that the study of one group of Indians 
will suffice for the stady of all, but Mrs. 
Miller gives the characteristics of groups 
so widely separated that even seven- 
league boots would require days for the 
journey. 

It does not seem necessary to speak of 
the last chapter other than to quote, “Just 
now the doors are open, the fields are 
ready,” and this further statement from 
an address by a Peruvian educator that 
schools are now being established to train 
not merely the mind, but the hearts and 
spirits of the coming leaders of life. 

There are those who say that at all 
times, in every place, under every condi- 
tion, the direct evangelistic approach 
must come first. The experience of most 
Christian workers in South America has 
convinced them that the Kingdom can 
come more rapidly and a new life in Christ 
can be established more surely if minds 
are first opened to the truth. When the 
minds of all women of the north and the 
minds of the women of the south are truly 


. opened we can together face many great 


problems of the world that call for united 
effort. 

And we shall not have covered the book 
until we have studied the republics as 
separate units, as given in the seven pages 
of Notes on South America, and consid- 
ered also the denominations having mis- 
sion agencies there. The bibliograph 
suggests additional matter, and when — 
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some reference is needed, remember that 
there is an index. 


THREE-CORNERED CONTINENT 
The Textbook for Juniors 

A boy with a charming face gives a 
greeting from the first page and the party 
on shipboard, as the tourists sailed south, 
was almost monopolized by the boys. It 
was a party so fascinating that all juniors 
will want to stage one like it, and they 
perhaps, like Benny, will want to move 
Columbus, Magellan and Balboa into the 
background, and give first place for brav- 
ery to Captain Allen Gardiner. 

And then follow eight stories which 
would be spoiled by any attempted re- 
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view of them. Some are entirely fanciful 
as to characters, some are based on noted 
missionary workers. All carry the thought 
that a knowledge of the teachings of the 
Book brings new ideas, as the story of the 
coffee cups tells not only how coffee is 
grown, but how a beautiful girl discovered 
in herself a possible life she had not 
thought of before. 

And the other stories tell of boys and 
girls who have wakened to a new life 
through the influence of a kindly conver- 
sation, a special interest shown, a book 
given, or an appreciation of some family 
accomplishment. 

The picture cover is a study in itself. 


Soe SoS 


On the Streets of Nanking. I 


By MRS. RALPH WARD, Nanking, China 


THE wheels of progress are relentlessly 
rolling down our street and great is the 
confusion and even hardship caused 
thereby. Our compound looks like pic- 
tures we were seeing several years ago of 
the Florida hurricane ravages, and many 
loud and excited voices are chattering 
and shouting all about us. 

General Chiang Kai Shek has decided 
that it is not seemly for the capital city 
of the great Republic of China to continue 
to endure narrow, crowded, cobblestoned 
streets and alleys, when other nations, 
even in non-capital cities, have broad 
paved thoroughfares and many of them. 

We were not here when the first new 
streets were put through, but we were 
told of an official-looking map, cobwebby 
with red lines, showing where General 
Chiang had decreed new roadways. 
“And look!” said the one showing the 
map. “That little spot is your compound, 
and just see what a big slice the new road 
cuts off!’ But the property committee 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission knew 
that the making of roads is a slow process, 
hence we went ahead making a garden so 
we could have raw vegetables to eat (not 
daring to eat the raw things bought on the 
street because of the Chinese habit of 
fertilizing market gardens with night soil) 
and I planted some flowers and we en- 


joyed hearing the rustling of the leaves on 
the huge, tall poplar trees planted away 
back in Dr. Beebe’s day. 

Then some weeks later we found official 
markings on our gatepost and on the 
brick wall, in indelible red paint, and we 
knew the cobwebby map was right; the 
compound wall must come down and be 
moved nearer to the house; the persimmon 
tree must be cut down or be transplanted 
and Dr. Beebe’s grand old poplars must 
be chopped down. But, all that being 
done, we still have a house to live in, 
while hundreds of poor people are losing 
their only homes, without compensation, 
as the new road cuts through the densely 
populated areas, and they must take their 
pitiful belongings and become ‘‘squat- 
ters,” somewhere beyond the present 
turmoil. What price progress! 

Day after day the three big trees came 
crashing down in our yard and the com- 
pound wall, brick by brick, was taken 
down, to be built up again later. Where- 
upon scores of ragged women and chil- 
dren came swarming in with rickety 
baskets to grab up the leaves and twigs 
from the felled trees for fuel, and perhaps 
to help themselves to some vegetables 
from the garden or any little things that 
might be lying around loose. Some old- 
timers said it was almost too painfully 
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like the awful days of ’27, when the 
looters rushed into the compounds and 
took everything. But these poor souls 
are not looters — they are just ragged, 
hungry pilferers; and who would be- 
grudge them the baskets of fuel or even 
some bricks from the demolished wall! 

Nanking is an almost bewildering place 
to be in, these days. With its ancient city 
wall, twenty-two miles around, there is 
room for a tremendous population. But 
such have been the vicissitudes of wars 
and conquests in this at-various-times- 
capital city that when I walk from our 
gate to Ginling College it is past the Union 
Theological School (of ‘‘ Wendell millions” 
fame) and then over hills dotted with 
graves. Scattered over them are the 
ubiquitous children gathering dry grass 
and twigs for fuel. 

Down the hill is a valley with beauti- 
fully kept market gardens, green even in 
winter. I stop on the hillslope to admire 
the perfectly kept rows of celery, cab- 
bage, mustard greens and all the rest — 
for once down in the valley I rush past all 
that lovely verdure, to avoid the terrible 
odor. 

But if, on a Sunday, I turn south from 
our gate to go to the Methodist church 
we attend, I thread my way through the 
narrow streets of the densely populated 
“old south side’”— streets about the 
width of the alleys to your garages. I am 
constantly astonished at the traffic these 
streets will carry all at one time — old 
vehicles and new, modern dressed and 
old fashioned pedestrians, blind beggars 
and ‘‘smart”’ traffic cops (save the mark!), 
small children playing games, unwieldy 
loads of garden produce and charcoal 
carried on the ends of poles, donkeys with 
saddle baskets full of bricks for some new 
building. It is truly amazing. 

I must allow plenty of time for my 
walk, because of the slow progress I can 
make, often flattening myself against a 
wall to let an insistent truck go by, or 
even stepping into an ‘‘open-faced”’ shop 
when I come up against an wmnpasse 
formed by rickshaws with their shouting 
pullers, a huge load of furniture, a squeak- 
ing watercart and an unyielding mass of 
building materials. 

There is time only for passing glances 
at the various shops, but I find even that 
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disconcerting. In some of the food shops 
there is a cauldron of boiling fat in which 
are fried long, twisted doughnuts (that 
is, doughnuts in shape but not in taste) 
and on the other side of the shop a strange 
cooking contrivance, with the charcoal- 
generated heat going up and around the 
deep, bulging but rather small-mouthed 
iron kettle on the inside of which are 
slapped long slabs of sesame-covered 
dough, later to be taken out with long 
tongs — crisp and brown, rather tasteless 
but safe to eat, since all the germs have 
been killed in the baking. Then the cloth 
stores, fur stores and bamboo craft shops 
and shops for dishes and medicine. On 
that street there are many second-hand 
clothing stores, with one clever man at the 
front of the store — aman with a carrying 
voice, making up stories and poems about 


the goods he is selling and the people who — 


are listening. It is an extemporaneous, 
singsong recital, sometimes taking in the 
passing foreign woman, as I can tell by 
all eyes turning in my direction and the 
smiles on their faces, caused by the evi- 
dently clever jibes at the queer creature! 

Arrived at church I climb the stairs to 
a large room where are gathered a group 
of men during the Sunday school hour. 
There is a lively and well organized Sun- 
day school in this large Methodist Epis- 
copal center, built in Centenary days for 
an institutional church and well adapted 
for all the activities of such an organiza- 
tion. The present superintendent of the 
school is one of the students from the the- 
ological school and the regular lessons are 
taught in Chinese to the various depart- 
ments. But I, having not yet sufficiently 
mastered this new language to which I 
have had to change from the Foochow 
dialect which I knew, must for the present 
work in what we call our ‘‘sugar coated 
Bible class.”” The men in this class want 
help in learning English, not Bible teach- 
ing. Mr. Ward got some bilingual Bibles, 


which are the only textbooks. We teach- 


ers go over and over the Bible verses, 
teaching only the pronunciation of the 
English words — which may seem very 
futile. But at the end of this ‘ English 
lesson”? we sing a hymn (the English 
words have been typewritten for the 
pupils)and I play on a wheezy baby organ. 
(Continued on page 844) 


The entrance of Thy Words giveth light. 
—Psalm 119 : 130. 


Thou sayest, ‘‘Abide in me!’”? O my Master. 
my Life, my All, I do abide in Thee. Give Thou 
me to grow up into all Thy fullness. It is not the 
effo rt of faith, seeking to cling to Thee, nor even 
the rest of faith trusting in Thee to keep me; it 
is not the obedience of the will, nor the keeping 
of the commandments; but it is Thyself living in 
me as in the Father that alone can satisfy me. It 
is Thyself, my Lord, no longer before me and 
above me, but one with me and abiding in me; it 
is this I need, it is this I seek. It is this I trust 
Thee for. 

— Andrew Murray 


The General Executive Committee 
Meeting 


As has already been stated, there will be 
no public meeting of General Executive 
this year. Branch delegates and mission- 
aries will be excused from attendance and 
only necessary business sessions will be 
held. 

To as great an extent as possible the 
members of the General Executive Com- 
mittee will codperate with Des Moines 
Branch to make its annual meeting a 
“glorified” one. Des Moines Branch 
generously offers to entertain missionaries 
from other Branches who wish to attend 
the sessions of this Branch and the Gen- 
eral Executive. (See page 352.) 

Des Moines Branch meeting will be 
held at Grace Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 17-20. Headquarters of the Gen- 
eral Executive, where most of their meet- 
ings will be held, are at Kings-Way 
Hotel, on Kingshighway Boulevard. The 
meeting will open on October 17. The 
first session, at which reports of the year 
will be given, will probably be held at 
Grace Church. 


The Sending Out of the Twelve 

“And He [Jesus] ordained twelve that 

they should be with him and that he 

might send them forth to preach.” 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth.” 
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It is doubtful whether, when it was 
voted at midyear meeting to send out 
twelve new missionaries this year, there 
was any significance in the number de- 
cided upon. Rather was it the first plan 
to send eleven, one for each Branch. But 
when the matter of their assignment came 
up for decision, the calls of need were so 
urgent that a twelfth seemed imperative 
and so the vote was that twelve be sent. 

Many years ago Jesus Christ chose 
twelve that they might have the precious 
privilege of being his close companions 
whom he should send forth especially to 
proclaim him to the people. So our So- 
ciety is sending out twelve new ambassa- 
dors of Jesus Christ. Some have already 
sailed, because the need was so urgent. 
Others will go in the near future. 

A few years ago the sending out of 
twelve new missionaries would not have 
seemed a thing over which to become ex- 
cited. A long line of those who desired to 
serve Christ on the mission field received 
commissions at every General Executive. 

Then came the time when money 
flowed less freely, when many Christians 
seemingly put their own needs so far 
ahead of the needs of the Christless world 
and ahead of their responsibility for the 
missionaries we had sent out with a prom- 
ise of support, that missions received only 
what was left over. Many of God’s faith- 
ful stewards had much less of his money to 
handle. And the question of the support 
of the missionaries already on the field 
grew serious. 

And then in May, 1933, came the vote 
of midyear meeting that no missionary 
candidates be accepted and that, for a 
year, except in cases of extreme necessity, 
no money be spent for traveling back 
and forth. Missionaries on the field were 
to stay there; those on furlough must 
remain in this country. One year should 
be added to the term between furloughs. 

Cheerfully those brave women accepted 
this action, reluctantly taken, though 
for some time anticipated. Missionaries 
whose furloughs were due cheerfully 
settled down to another year of work, 
though the tired bodies and minds de- 
manded the rest and change of a year at 
home with their dear ones. 


How the entrance of God’s Word does give light will be shown in the FRIEND month 


by month. 
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But the age limit brought retirements 
and the work of those compelled to leave 
the field had to be in some way taken care 
of by those already carrying full work. 
The death angel made his visits and there 
were no newcomers to take up the duties 
laid down by those who heard the sum- 
mons, ‘‘Come up higher.” 

Some work was necessarily neglected; 
the extra year took its toll in health; it be- 
came increasingly evident that there must 
be relief. In a great forward step of faith, 
at the midyear meeting of 1935 it was 
voted to return to the regular furlough 
arrangement. 

But that was not enough. New workers 
must be in training. Some few had been 
sent during the past two years to meet 
emergencies but more must go out to 
learn the languages and be ready to take 
the places of those who must step aside. 

And so it was voted to send out as soon 
as possible twelve new workers — four to 
China, four to India, one each to Japan, 
Africa, South America and the Philippine 
Islands. 

At once questions arose: Where is the 
money to send them out and support 
them? Are they to be sent by the large 
Branches? Must the smaller Branches 
miss the thrill of having a new contact 
with the field? 

The answer to the first part of the first 
question is a beautiful bit of codperation 
— anew proof that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is one, all its organiza- 
tions working together to one great end. 
The Thank-Offering of the juniors is to 
provide the money to send out “the 
twelve.’ The ship is their emblem for the 
year; their Thank-Offering is to send out 
on the great ships crossing the oceans the 
messengers of light. 

And the answers to the other questions 
can be given in one. Every single member 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety is to have a share in the support of 
the twelve. And one will be assigned to 
each Branch, whether or not the Branch 
carries her entire support. 

In every society, down to the very 
smallest, a Praise Offering is to be taken, 
so that everyone may have a share in the 
joyful sending. An average of $1.50 or $2 


You are going to be interested in ‘‘The Twelve’ whom we are sending out this year. 
How will you hear from them unless you read the FRIEND 
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from each auxiliary will cover the first 
year’s expense. Some societies must give 
less but others will, without undue effort, 
give much more, though it is not desired 
that there be any large gifts for this pur- 
pose. The average will be reached if every 
member of every society gives her small 
praise offering for her knowledge of God 
and for the privilege of telling others of his 
goodness. 

Shall we do it? Surely we shall, with 
joyful hearts. 


Can She Afford It?* 

We are told that the days of depression 
are over. Even so, relief agencies show no 
lack of calls, salaries show little tendency 
to rise and the price of commodities soars 
higher and_ higher. 
accustomed to thinking before we spend 
our money. Many of us use glibly the 
words formerly strange to our lips — “I 
can’t afford it.” 

There are many things which we really 
cannot afford — expensive clothes, out- 
of-season fruits and vegetables, many 
entertainments and excursions, all the 
things which we do not need; possibly 
some of the things which are not extrava- 
gances, but which are not actual needs. 
But there is real danger that we may use 
too often the words, ‘‘I cannot afford it.” 

For, after all, there are certain expendi- 
tures that every woman must make. She 
cannot afford to let her body and clothing 
look slipshod; how much less ean she 
afford to let her mind “go to seed.”’ She 
cannot afford not to keep up to date on 
current events. She cannot afford to be 
ignorant concerning the world in which 
we live and the other people who inhabit 
it. Some of us know very little of our 
fellow men in non-Christian lands. We 
know something of the spread of com- 
munism but little or nothing of the spread 
of Christianity. 

Can she afford to be ignorant when she 
might be intelligent? There are many 
books and magazines which will bring 


light. Among the many is one which no ~ 
Methodist woman (perhaps I might also — 


include the men) can afford to be without. 


* Suggested as a “‘sales talk” for the agent of — 


the FRIEND. 
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The Frrenp has a viewpoint all its own; 
it gives information concerning the world- 
wide work of our Church — information 
whose truthfulness is vouched for. And it 
gives it in a form which makes it live, not 
in dry statistics. She cannot afford to be 
without it. 
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Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you .. . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


NovEMBER 


1 Hess, Stella A., Africa; Parish, Rebecca, 
M.D., Philippines; Trissel, Maude V. 
Korea. ; 

2 Eveland, Ruth, India; Olson, Mary E., 
Malaya. 

3 Bugby, M. Marguerite, India. 

5 Doyle, Letah M. and Gabrielson, Winnie M., 
India. 

6 i ae Ruth E. and Low, Nellie M., 

ia. 
7 Robbins, Adis A., India. 
8 Nelson, Dora L. and Schaefer, Carolyn E., 
India; Walker, Marion, Philippines. 
9 Appenzeller, Alice R., Korea; Barber, Emma 
J., India. 

10 Beet Lois, Malaya; Warrington, Ruth A., 
India. 

11 Kipp, Cora I., M.D., and Nelson, E. Lavinia, 
India; Lang, Victoria C., Africa; Walrath, 
Pearl C., Mexico. 

12 Todd, Althea M., China; Wood, Grace H., 
Korea. 

13 Christensen, Lydia D. and Schlater, Irma 
E., India; Meeker, Bessie L., China. 

14 Johnson, Mary A. and Merritt, Edna F., 
China; Pool, Lydia 8., India. 

17 Kenyon, Carrie C, Malaya; Reiman, Frieda, 
China. 

18 Kostrup, Bertha A., Korea; Smith, Eloise 
G., Japan; Whitcomb, Jane C., India. 
19 Olson, Emma, Malaya. 
20- Finlay, Alice L., Japan. 
21 Swan, Beulah, M., /ndia. 
22 Quinton, Frances, Africa. 
23 Starkey, Bertha, Korea. 
24 Dyer, Addie C., Mezico. 
25 Carr, Rachel, Oldroyd, Roxanna H. and 
Patterson, Anna Gail, India; King, Sarah 
N., Africa. 

26 Lauderdale, Grace L., Mexico; Webb, Nora 
M., North Africa. 

27 Edmeston, Rhoda C., South America; Man- 

chester, Ruth C., /ndia. 
28 alae ang Jean B. and Metsker, M. Kathryn, 
India. 

29 Cavett, Maurine and Winslow, Hazel B., 
Burma; Sheldon, Mabel, India. 

30 Tucker, Emma C. and Wheelock, Ethel C., 
India. 
(Addresses given on pages 853-858) 
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Personal Mention 


Mrs. William E. Moore died suddenly 
on July 17. For twenty-two years she 
was the valuable recording secretary of 
Baltimore Branch. When she recently 
resigned from that position she was 
elected first vice-president of the Branch. 
From childhood she was a member of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
Always she was an active worker in 
church, temperance and missions. As 
president of the auxiliary at St. Mark’s, 
Forest Park, she was an inspiration to 
everyone who came in contact with her. 


The pageant “ A Lantern in Her Hand,” 
which depicted the sixty-year history of 
Baltimore Branch, was from her pen. It 
will be remembered also that she wrote in 
delightful fashion of the helpful plans pre- 
sented by the General Executive Com- 
mittee in Washington, last fall. This 
appeared in ‘‘Among Ourselves”’ in the 
July issue of the FRIEND. 

If a choice were given to a faithful, 
loving friend of the Lord, would she not 
elect to enter heaven on Easter morning? 
Such was the privilege of Mrs. Mary 
Layton Dennler (widow of Dr. Z. P. 
Dennler, a well-known Long Island phy- 
sician) when on April 21 she left the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Alfred E. Turner of 
Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dennler reached the age of ninety- 
two, and from the platform greeted the 
annual meeting of New York Branch 
when it met in Utica in October, 1934. 
She was for many years corresponding 
secretary of New York East Conference 
of our Society and was much beloved by 
all her friends in the “lovely sisterhood.” 


The Indicator, publication of Cincin- 
nati Branch, gives the news that two of 
the Branch missionaries were planning to 
be married in the fall. Miss Edna Van 
Fleet of Seoul, Korea, was to marry in 
September Mr. Thomas Hodge, who is 
connected with the British Bible Society 
in Seoul. Miss Florence Kleinhenn of 
Malaya is returning to that country as the 
bride of Mr. Ralph Wessling, a missionary 
under the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Mrs. L. R. Peel, corresponding secretary 
of Minneapolis Branch, is sending home 
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most interesting letters about her trip to 
the Orient. Her plans included visits to 
Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines. 
She expected to sail for home in August. 

Miss Myra Snow, who gave two years 
of service in Tientsin, China, several 
years ago, is returning to that city. She 
expected to sail on August 3 with Miss 
Mary Bedell, as a missionary of Columbia 
River Branch. 

Miss Katherine A, Blair, retired mis- 
sionary of our Society, ‘‘slipped quietly 
away on the twentieth of July,” after a 
long illness. Miss Blair went to India in 
1888 under Cincinnati Branch. 


A cablegram from India has brought 
word of the death of Miss Bessie E. Rigg 
on August 2. Miss Rigg went out in 1925 
under Des Moines Branch. 


The sincere sympathy of our Society is 
extended to Mrs. R. L. Marquis, president 
of Northwestern Branch, in the death of 
her husband. 


Miss Martha Gertsch, a new missionary, 
sailed in July for Singapore. She planned 
to spend a few weeks with her family in 
Switzerland, en route. 


(Continued on page 345) 


Soe 


Bessie E. Rigg 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
THOU gO. se 

. sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


— Bryant. 


Tue news of Bessie E. Rigg’s death in 
Gujerat, India, on the second of August, 
came as a distinct shock to her relatives 
and many friends in America. We had 
known of no illness; then the brief cable 
saying she was gone. But one feels that 
however sudden death may have been for 
her it could not have come as a shock or 
surprise, for her life was truly ‘sustained 
and soothed,” motivated and strength- 
ened by an “‘unfaltering trust’ that would 


Are South American Indians like those of North America? The FRIEND will tell 


you about them. 
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make death but an entering into an en- 
larging and more joyous life. 

She was a vital, beautiful Christian 
spirit, kindly, understanding, quietly and 
quaintly humorous, calmly confident 
that “with God all things are possible.” 
To think of her is to remember the sense 
of rest, the renewed confidence and 
strength, the revived faith in the possibil- 
ity of doing the difficult, even seemingly 
impossible, that a visit with her always 
gave. She gave herself to all with whom 
she came in contact, foreign and Indian, 
illiterate and cultured, with that spirit of 
entering into their lives that endeared her 
to all and made life richer for them. How 
often we have heard our Christian preach- 
ers and laymen say she had helped them 
to see some problem clearly and to gain 
new spiritual strength to meet it. Their 
love for her is a testimony to the worth- 
whileness of her service. 

Miss Rigg was a very fine missionary. 
Her life was a testimony; every bit of her 
work was a service. She had an unusual 
talent for details, was very calm and sane 
in her judgments. No one can estimate 
what a help she has been in the difficult 
adjustments entailed by falling income 
during the past few years. Her going is a 
very distinct loss to the work — our own, 
the interdenominational activities in 
which she took part, and the government 
committee through which she was helping 
to bring richer life to underprivileged folk. 
Her unusual ability in the vernacular, her 
eagerness to understand Indian thinking 
and ways, gave her enviable opportunities 
for helpfulness and her spirit of devotion 
and desire to serve helped her to turn 
them all to good account for the kingdom 
of righteousness. She leaves a memory 
that is a comfort to all who loved her. 
Measured in years her life and her mis- 
sionary service seem far too short; in 
quality and influence they are a challenge. 
Gujerat is richer for her having come. 
Even as we wonder how we can get along 
without her there we are grateful that 
she had one term and part of another in 
service. We pray that someone may be 
challenged to serve Gujerat in her stead. 


Laura HEIst. 
Godhra, India. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Stewardship of Time 

At a certain Branch Annual Meeting, 
Bishop Cushman said: ‘‘ You missionary 
women ought to tell all these other 
Methodist women how to make the best 
use of their time, for you know.” Do we? 
Several years ago the president of the 
Federated Clubs wrote a fine article on 
‘Leisure as a Trust,” in which she proved 
that the women of today really have 
leisure. She spoke of the difference in the 
household machinery and tasks, and the 
hours of labor of fifty years ago and to- 
day, and deplored the fact that so many 
women wasted, and worse than wasted, 
their time — that so many were “drug 
addicts” and ‘card inebriates,’”’ and 
emphasized the need that the leisure time 
be devoted to study. 

Can it be true as Bishop Quayle once 
said: ‘‘Some people are so busy that they 
are buzzy”? 

Mrs. E. C. Cronk of the Lutheran 
Church once wrote ‘‘A Plea for the 
Twelve’’— the twelve hours given to the 
missionary society in a year. Even if it be 
twenty-four hours, what would that be 
when we consider the 8760 hours in a year 
and the balance of 8748? Mrs. Cronk 
urged that these missionary hours be defi- 
nitely dedicated at the beginning of the 
year to the missionary meetings; make 
twelve engagements which cannot be 
broken, which shall be held sacred against 
“petty interruptions’ and “flimsy ex- 
cuses.”’ 

How glibly we sing, “‘My times are in 
Thy hand, My God I wish them there.”’ 
Are our times in his hands to use for his 
Kingdom? Do we wish to have our times 
thus used by him? Then let us set them 
apart, dedicate them, use them for this 
missionary work. No club can furnish a 
more varied program, nor a more worth- 
while study, than can a group of program 
workers consecrated to the task of pre- 
paring a missionary program. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God; a workman that needeth not to be 


ashamed.” If time be given to this study, 
we shall garner from his /ord, we shall 
better know his will, we shall gladly 
develop the best that is in us for his king- 
dom, and we shall spend and be spent for 
his lost ones. What would be the result if 
every member of the missionary Society 
were a steward of her time? There would 
be such vital, thrilling missionary meet- 
ings that all the Methodist women would 
be eager to attend them; there would be 
such consecration to the work of missions 
that instead of ‘‘cuts” there would be 
extension of the work. 

David prayed, “‘So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.”’ Paul said, “Walk in 
wisdom toward them that are without, 
redeeming the time.’”’ And the Master 
Steward said, “I must work the works of 
Him that sent me while it is day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work.” 

Let us study again our pledge: ‘‘As a 
Christian Steward it is my purpose to give 
a definite part of my life and ability to 
Kingdom service; a portion of this service 
shall be given to the promotion of the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society.” 

For the “Word of God must go,” 
bearers of the Word must go, and we too 
must go by praying and striving and 
giving. Then into our own lives will come 
a realization of the guiding hand of God; 
we shall be glad to leave our friends, our 
souls, our lives in his hands. 

For the October Stewardship time, 
study and sing that great hymn, “‘My 
times are in Thy hand.” Hymnal 449. 

Let Us Pray for all officers, general, 
Branch and local, who have the respon- 
sibility for the new year; and for all mem- 
bers, that they may feel a real spirit of 
praise for the privilege of sending out new 
missionaries. And pray for these going to 
the field for the first time, that they may 
continually feel the support of the ‘‘ever- 
lasting arms.” 

(Continued on page 344) 
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Aut Set? We Are OFF! 

Ways of Making the Good Will Tour. 
1. The different homes of the members 
may be named after the different countries 
of South America. Where more than one 
country is visited a month, the progres- 
sive party plan may be used, and several 
homes visited during the evening with a 
talk from the guide on each ‘‘country.” 
Rooms may be decorated with pictures 
and materials characteristic of the coun- 
tries. 

2. The meetings may be held in the 
social hall of the church and the booths 
representing the countries set up in char- 
acteristic fashion. At the June meeting 
have all countries represented in a South 
American bazaar. 

3. Select one or a committee of tour 
leaders who will assist the hostess of each 
meeting to secure the atmosphere for the 
trip. Plans should be made early for the 
entire year. 

If you want bridge suggestions for 
posters, I refer you to the May, 1935, 
issue of T'ravel. 

International Project. This is the month 
to plan the Good Will Project for your 
group. If possible consult your mission- 
ary for the plan that would help her in her 
work. Next best, consult your district 
counselor and the auxiliary president. It 
may be the sending of a Christmas gift, 
a group letter, a picture or a book, or the 
exchange and use of a program with a 
foreign group. Emphasize international 
peace. This may be assigned as a re- 
sponsibility to the international secretary 
of your society. Stress at appropriate 
times alcohol education and the use of 
plays teaching world friendship. Collect 
one cent a member and send in, designated 
for the use of the International Depart- 
ment in its work. Use the leaflet, 
“Methodist Girls Around the World.” 
Price four cents. 

There are some special things we want 
you to learn from this project. 

1. How different real life in a non- 


Missionaries are rejoicing in the news that furloughs will again be granted at the —_ 
regular time. Your Praise Offering will help send new workers to make this possible. 
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Mrs. John C. Shover, 3816 Calvert Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Christian land is from our protected lives. 
2. How people are suffering for the 
necessities of life in sections of the country. 
3. How courteous and eager for friend- 
liness are people everywhere. 

4. What a joy there is in being friendly. 

5. What sort of things people really 
need help about. 

6. The self-sacrifice and never-ending 
labor of those doing evangelistic work. 

7. The worth-whileness of such sery- 
ice. 

Dues. Every club or society that does 
things has dues. They are required in the 
beginning of the year in order that money 
may come in with which to carry on the 
work of the members. There is a certain 
pride in having this money in when it is 
most needed. If you can pay your dues 
in the beginning of the year let it be a 
matter of pride to do so. Our missionary 
society must be run on just as businesslike 
and as cheerful a basis as any other im- 
portant organization. A good example is 
as valuable as much urging and is much 
less annoying. The older girls and those 
that have a little income or allowance 
should encourage the others and help to 
find ways for them to earn the necessary 
amounts. A girl who has her dues paid for 
her loses the thrill of interest in the so- 
ciety. Sometimes an overindulgent Mys- 
tery Mother pays the dues for her daugh- 
ter thinking to please her and insure her 
loyalty for the year. That just doesn’t 
work out, usually. We care for what costs 
us something. The “mother” would be 
doing the girl a better service by helping 
her to earn the money; for while the 
daughter is working her mind is on the 
object for which she works, and her inter- 
est grows to that extent to which she is 
willing to put forth effort to help the work 
of the society. A good story from a leaflet 
or from the Frienp illustrating how some 
girl is being given a chance, which she 
could not have were it not for the Society, 
may help to show the need and the value 

(Continued on page 343) 
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Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


The Kappa Phi Grand Council 


To be one of those attending the Grand 
Council of the Kappa Phi when they met 
in the north country was a high privilege, 
indeed. Through these very forests the 
early explorers traveled, blazing new trails, 
and the lakes and rivers reflected for the 
first time in their clear waters the faces of 
white men. One is brought very near to 
those first adventurers as she walks the 
pebbly beach of Lake Itaska or dips her 
hands in the cool headwaters of the great 
Mississippi River. 

No more appropriate place of meeting 
could have been selected than this, for a 
group that had chosen as its theme 
“Exploration.” 

These Kappa Phi girls, too, are begin- 
ning a tour of exploration with a spirit 
very similar to that of the early voyagers, 
facing trails unblazed and dangerous; 
their eyes keen and bright, lit by the glow 
of an inner vision; their hearts courageous, 
untrammeled by fear; they, too, look for 
the headwaters of some mighty stream 
that will carry the great human cargoes 
to shores of peace and happiness, justice 
and equal opportunity. 

The high ideals of the girls, their deep 
sincerity and earnestness, were unmistak- 
able as they entered into the early devo- 
tional period. Again one was conscious of 
their sincerity, fairness and forward look 
as they conducted their business sessions. 

In the development of the many details 
of the varied and elaborate program 
originality, dramatic skill, musical talent 
and keen mental ability were needed — 
and supplied. International Day had 
been planned with such attention to 
detail and to the selection and vivid pres- 
entation of the most vital topics of the 
hour that one could recognize the gifted 
mind of Mrs. LeSourd directing ‘a capa- 
ble group. Among the subjects on the 
program were World Peace and South 
America. The climax of the International 


Program was the beautiful water pageant, 
“America, Friend of the Nations,” writ- 
ten for the occasion, and directed by Rose 
Glass of Seattle, Washington. Nothing 
could have been lovelier than those girls 
representing the people of the nations, 
rowing in from different parts of the lake, 
dressed in costumes of many colors and 
styles, bringing their gifts to America. 
The words, the action, the wonderful 
setting left nothing to be added to make 
it perfect. 

The day in Itaska Park with the en- 
chanting boat trip on the lake whose 
wooded shores were beautiful with nature’s 
own landscaping; ‘‘The Great River” 
historical pageant presented by Minne- 
sota Indians; the happy humorous stunts 
provoking peals of merry laughter; the 
unique, original table decorations illus- 
trating ‘‘exploration”’ and often requiring 
one to delve into mental recesses long 
forgotten in order to recognize them; the 
exciting kidnapping experience of the 
much loved Grand Sponsor, Mrs.LeSourd; 
the constant thoughtfulness and courtesy 
extended to the guests — all combined to 
make these three days spent at the Grand 
Council on beautiful Lake Bemidji a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. 

As we touched even thus slightly the 
lives of these young women we came 
away with a definite assurance that in 
their keeping the spiritual life of the 
church would be safe, its vision un- 
dimmed, and that where they shed their 
influence life would be kept sane and 
normal. 

Epna WELLINGTON Parso. 
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Young People 
(Continued from page 342) 
of her efforts. Encourage paying the en 
tire amount at once but do not make this 
compulsory. Then help the girl to feel 
that she is getting value in return. 


With no General Executive this year, you will find the FRIEND more than ever indis- 
pensable to give you information about our Society and its workers. 
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2231 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Iris earnestly hoped that everyone who 
is attempting to work with children 
through the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will have constantly at hand the 
materials which are provided for her use. 
Letters which come to the desk of the 
general secretary would indicate that 
some do not have them or, having them, 
fail to read them. 

The Hand Book is very necessary and 
so is Information for Leaders. For the 
convenience of leaders a directory is 
printed in the information pamphlet 
which should be consulted when sending 
letters and reports. 

Every leader should be a constant 
reader of the Junior Friend. This is the 
monthly which keeps workers and leaders 
together. The editor and the general 
secretary hope that every junior worker 
considers it not as a supplement but as a 
very essential part of the materials for 
her work. 

The materials in the budget are chosen 
because of their enrichment value for 
leaders. Because of requests which have 
come for individual achievement devices 
a simple badge has been provided for this 
year. The leaders would appreciate the 
comments of local workers regarding its 
value. Once again the word of caution 
should be sounded concerning the danger 
of setting up artificial rewards for doing 
good work. 

South America should become a land of 
interest and challenge for the children 
after the year’s study. 

The Thank-Offering project of the 
children is very closely linked with the 
work of the women for the year. An 
excellent opportunity is provided for 
helping the children to see that they are 
a part of the great organization of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
This consciousness needs to be strength- 
ened in the minds of children and women 
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alike. Begin early to sing the song on the 
poster. It is the same one which the 
women will be singing this year. 

May the year be filled with the joy 
which comes in service. 


Sexe 


Christian Stewardship 
(Continued from page 341) 
“‘God wants our best. He in the far off ages 
Once claimed the firstling of the flock, the finest 
of the wheat. 
And still He asks His own with gentlest pleading, 
To lay their highest hopes and brightest talents 
at His feet. 
He’ll not forget the feeblest service, humblest 


ove, 
He only asks that of our store, we give the best 
we have.” 


ex 


On the Streets of Nanking 
(Continued from page 336) 


Then one of the teachers says a few words, 
very slowly and distinctly, and these are 
interpreted in Chinese. They feel that 
they are getting another kind of English 
lesson, but we make the ‘‘few words”’ as 
definitely religious as we can, hoping that 
in some hearts the seeds will take root. 

Practically none of these men as yet 
stay for the morning service immediately 
following. I do, and am getting so that I 
can understand more of the pastor’s 
words, praise be! I find this learning of 
Mandarin an arduous task. 

Our W. F. M. S. missionary, Miss 
Marie Brethorst, has a junior church in 
one of the upstairs rooms, so only the 
smallest babes in arms are brought to the 
downstairs service with the elders and all 
is usually fairly quiet. But last Sunday 
some of the children began running noisily 
around the gallery until the pastor asked 
someone to attend to them. His wife 
slipped out but a woman in the congrega- 
tion, using the more direct method, looked 
up at the gallery and called out in a hearty 
fish-wife voice, ‘“‘Hai! I'll beat you to 
death if you don’t get out!’ Quiet was 
immediately restored and the pastor re- 
sumed his discourse on the second coming 
of Christ. 


(To be continued) 
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The International Highway 
(Continued from page 329) 
and Argentina is the difference in their 
beginnings. Your Pilgrims came to North 
America with their wives and sweethearts. 
They took large tracts of land and built 
homes. There was an open Bible in each 
home. The father was the priest, there 
was a family altar and a family religion. 

“The conquistadores came to South 
America without wives and sweethearts. 
They conquered even the bodies of the 
Indian women. They left half-caste chil- 
dren beside distant chapels with God 
hidden mysteriously in shrines and 
churches. 

“You North Americans grew up so dif- 
ferently. I wonder if we couldn’t get 
some of your United States teachers to 
help us with our children.” 

And those two friends worked together. 
President Sarmiento and Dr. Goodfellow 
opened the way with the challenge that 
brought a great group of teachers to that 
new republic in 1871. Those teachers from 
these States of ours organized the first 
normal schools in that land of vast open 
spaces. I know a few of those women in 
homes of their own there today. 

When you go down the International 
Highway won’t you be gracious and appre- 
ciative of the great constructive friend- 
ships which have added divine charm to 
human relations in these Americas? 

And don’t you want to just slip into 
that old American Church and pray that 
its ministry may growingly interpret the 
God whom Jesus made plain to us? 

(To be continued) 


Soee 
‘Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 340) 
Miss Bernice Cornelison of Lima, Peru, 


is bereaved in the death of her mother in 
Moscow, Idaho, in July. 


ee 


Happenings Here and There 


A three-day celebration to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Japanese 
administration of Korea (Chosen) was 
scheduled to start on September 30. A 
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memorial of the occasion is to be a mu- 
seum to. cost a million yen — about half 
a million dollars — to be established in 
Seoul. 


Grasses grown on 50,000 square miles of 
swamps in the Upper Nile region have 
proved of great value as raw material for 
the production of paper, power, alcohol 
and other products. 


Under the heading, ‘‘No Girls Schools 
for Maldive Islands,” we read that educa- 
tion of girls and women has been aban- 
doned in the Maldive Islands, 400 miles 
west of Ceylon, on the ground that it is 
undesirable for the welfare of the people 
and modern constitutional government. 
The islands are ruled by a native sultan. 


Seaweed that grows as tall as Cali- 
fornia’s redwood trees and sea plants 
which attain a height of about 300 feet 
are among the wonders of the deep seas, 
as revealed by research. 


One billion ordinary bacteria such as 
live in the human body would occupy a 
space about the size of a pinhead. 


With a very simple piece of electrical 
apparatus a German scientist has meas- 
ured the speed of the movement of the 
sap of a tree. In a vine, between six and 
seven in the morning the sap moves 
thirty inches in an hour; by one o’clock 
the speed is twenty-eight feet an hour, 
but at night it slows down to thirty inches. 
In conifers the rate of flow is so slow that 
he could not measure it, but in leafy trees 
he finds speeds as high as one hundred 
fifty feet an hour. 


A two-hour journey from Belgrade 
reveals one of the strangest villages in the 
world, where all of the husbands are blind 
and all the wives are happy and hand- 
some. This is the first colony of blind war 
veterans in Jugoslavia and it represents 
the successful consummation of a scheme 
for land settlement of the blind. The men 
are employed by the government in useful 
crafts and the colony is directed and man- 
aged through the eyes of the wives. 

There will be no more filibustering in 
the Hungarian Parliament now that a 
law has been passed requiring every 
debate to end on the day that it starts. 


On our Friendly Cruise we shall visit all the South American republics. Can you tell 


anything about them? Read the FRIEND. 


Wuat Some ScHooLGiIRLS WROTE 


Miss Helen G. Moore says concerning the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration at Fukuoka, Japan:— It 
was areal joy to have Miss Hooper there to repre- 
sent the Society. Such attentions on the part of 
our Mother mean a great deal to oriental people 
who lay so much stress on anniversaries. The 
messages which came from individuals and groups 
were deeply appreciated by us all and made a 
real bond in international friendship between our 
country and that large city community. 

Messages from our sister high schools in other 
countries, especially the congratulatory banner 
in red with Chinese characters in black, sent to 
us from the Nanking Girls School, made a big 
impression. 

About a week after the celebration I asked the 
girls to write some compositions either explaining 
the plays given or telling what they liked most 
of the whole event. I am enclosing copies of a 
few of these. You will see that I have left in some 
of the mistakes in English where they did not 
spoil the meaning. These were written by fifth 
year girls — that is, third year senior high school. 
It seems to me that if our girls have gotten these 
impressions and depth of religious feeling, all our 
work and preparations have been repaid. 

The Religious Play 

When the moon came over the mountains I 
went into the school garden and sat down on the 
weeded grass. I felt the excitement of the play 
that could not be calmed. 

Then I thought the play was real. Saint Peter 
who told a le three times that ‘‘I don’t know 
Christ.”” Therefore we are taught how valuable 
remorse is and how strong, too. 

When his puzzle was solved his life became 
very happy and he had a sturdy conviction. 
That is to say, ‘‘I.go on with Christ to the last.’ 
In this religious play were three lessons. The 
first was repentance; the second was to offer 
spiritual love; and the last one was to have a 
sturdy faith. 

What I Liked Best in Our Celebration 

The hymn service on the second evening was 
the meeting that I liked best in our celebration. 
The beautiful melody of the hymns and the calm 
atmosphere of the evening gave us prayerful 
minds. 

Bishop Welch preached in English and Dr. 
Spencer translated into Japanese. This sermon 
also gave us a deep impression. We felt that we 
were near to our God. 


What I Liked Best in Our Celebration 
The awaited-for fiftieth anniversary has ended 
safely. All four days were really the most blessed 
and most beautiful days. I liked the day when 
the ‘‘Hymn Evening” was given in the evening 
of the nineteenth best of all The quiet evening 


in the chapel and then the opening of the service 
by Dr. Spencer’s ceremony. ; 

Mr. Tsugawa’s music was followed by the 
chorus singing hymns. According to the program 
it continued on, one after another, until every- 
body seemed to be in a soft, melting melody. Not 
one little noise could be heard. The soft music 
was heard throughout the chapel. 

The solemn murmur of a prayer and Bishop 
Welch’s speech about beauty echoes in my heart 
as each word was spoken. , 

Then the chorus continued. The organ and the 
voices softly, beautifully joined together and 
seemed to float away. 

My heart is full of happiness that I could hear 
much pretty music. Everybody’s face was 
brightened, too. 

Really and truly it was a beautiful evening. 


CoNCERNING MAGAZINES 


A missionary who shall be nameless, lest she be 
flooded with magazines which should be scattered 
more widely abroad, writes from India:— Your 
card announcing the subscription to the Christian 
Herald came on this week’s mail. I have written 
the donor but I feel that a letter of appreciation 
is due you also for having assumed this labor of 
love for us missionaries. America and all its ways 
sound more foreign to us now than the land of 
our adoption and if we are not to be classed as 
aliens on our return we must have American 
books and magazines to bridge the gap. ‘ 

And we missionaries are not the only ones who 
profit by the generosity of the women at home. 
I save all my religious periodicals and pass them 
on to our Indian pastor, so his sermons are richer 
for them. The English officials love to borrow 
the magazines, especially Reader’s Digest and 
Good Housekeeping. By the way, the subscrip- 
tions to both these magazines have expired. I 
happened to have some Christmas gift- dollars 
that were just enough for Reader’s Digest, so I 
sent the money for that, but Good Housekeeping 
has had to go by the board. I can’t tell you how 
much we all miss it. Not half an hour ago the 
servant of one of our English-speaking lawyers 
arrived and asked to borrow some copies of it and 
I had to tell him sorrowfully that it no longer 
came. So if you find anyone pining to do a good 
deed, just tell her that she can make a whole 
station happy by sending Good Housekeeping 
to us. 

StupENT VOLUNTEERS IN AFRICA 

Miss Lulu Tubbs of Mutambara, South Rhodesia 
says:— If you could only be here, in the shade o' 
these lovely trees! I am near the garden where a 
group of girls are hoeing. They are in school and 
special industrial classes such as sewing and gar- 

(Continued on page 349) P 
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Philadelphia Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. G. L. R. Thompson 
Secretary of Literature 
Our NINE 

Philadelphia Branch is fortunate in having 
nine Givers of Inspiration in its South American 
missionaries. 

For twenty-two years the names of Jennie 
Reid and Crandon in Montevideo have been 
synonymous and the development of Crandon 
Institute’ is largely due to her vision, initiative 
and persistence. There is hardly a spot in 
Uruguayan society where Crandon’s influence is 
not felt and the graduates adhere to their be- 
loved school’s motto ‘‘Live to Serve.” 

Miss Reid is described by a student as ‘‘One 
woman who, forgetting everything, gave herself 
for those around her.”’ 

Next in point of service comes Frances Cleve- 
land Vandegrift, who from a child kept the goal 
before her, whatever the difficulties, of some day 
telling the gospel story and helping extend God’s 
Kingdom in the foreign field. In 1918 she sailed 
for Lima, Peru, to establish the commercial 
department of the Lima High School. She has 
created the only business course for girls in that 
country and her students are eagerly sought 
today by leading business firms and organizations. 

For years she has been treasurer of the Lima 
High School, through the difficult period of con- 
struction and equipment. Faithful in matters 
great and small, an energetic leader, devoted to 
the cause of Christ in Peru, she has made a place 
for herself which no one else can fill. 

The directora of this same Lima High School, 
the only Protestant school for girls in Peru, is 
Gertrude Hanks, with the rare and outstanding 
ability of getting along with folks, using sym- 
pathy and common sense to create harmonious 
living. She has seen the school grow from a small 
group housed in a gloomy Spanish building to the 
beautiful modern structure of today, popular and 
crowded with four hundred twenty students. 
One father, begging for a place for his daughter, 
said ‘‘ What we need in Peru is not one Lima High 
School but two hundred.” 

While Miss Hanks has high academic ideals 
for the school, yet she is a missionary, and sees 
beyond all other things the souls of her girls. 
Church and community leaders are developing 
from her Sunday school classes and thus her 
missionary motive is being fulfilled. 

The first home economics specialist sent to 
South America by our Society was Clara May 
Murphy, in 1924. After seven years of service at 
Crandon, Montevideo, resulting in better babies, 
better food, the better homes of the graduates 
and the establishment of bi-weekly radio lectures 
on home economics which carry the message 
even into neighboring countries, Miss Murphy 
established this department in the new Lima 
High School, teaching that honest labor is no 
disgrace and influencing the lives and homes of 


the whole country. So she presses on in the name 
of Christ to bring a more abundant life to the 
people whom she serves. 

At the age of nine, Katherine Mamie Donahue 
determined to become a missionary. With this 
in view she studied and taught until, in 1926, she 
went to the Lima High School as a teacher in its 
primary department. In 1929 she was transferred 
and later became principal of Colegio Norte 
Americano in Rosario, Argentina, which under 
her efficient leadership has taken on new life, 
increasing its enrollment and winning favor in 
the community. Her teaching and preaching and 
living have been full of great blessing and inspira- 
tion to the lives she has touched. 

Turning to Buenos Aires, Argentina, we find 
Rhoda GChristena Edmeston as directora of the 
Bible Training School. A Canadian by birth and 
early orphaned, she came to the Chicago Train- 
ing School to prepare for Christian service and 
continued thoroughly to equip herself with uni- 
versity training. Finally in 1929 she began her 
task of training young women for leadership in 
the life of the evangelical church of South Amer- 
ica, Her students come from Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, Chili, Paraguay and Peru, so she 
is dealing with a truly international group and 
helping to mold the religious life of a continent. 

“One of the first influences that led me to be- 
come a foreign missionary was my mother,” said 
Ruth Christine Greenwood. That devoted 
mother, prevented by ill health from becoming a 
missionary herself, prayed that some of her 
children might carry on in her stead. A Student 
Volunteer, with teaching experience at home, 
Miss Greenwood was accepted and sent to Lima, 
Peru, in 1930. There a science teacher was sorely 
needed and there she is opening up new vistas to 
her eager students and making practical applica- 
tions to life. Earnest and dependable, she is an 
example of Christian living to the girls of Peru 
to whom she is bringing the message of Jesus 
Christ. 

Olive Ione Givin is another girl who testifies to 
the influence of her parents in creating in her a 
desire to become a missionary. She came to the 
ranks of our Society after having served for five 
years under the Board of Foreign Missions in 
mountainous Bolivia. Her colleagues there said 
of her, ‘‘Her whole manner was such that we’ 
could feel the presence of God working through 
her life. Her outstanding characteristic was her 
Christlike humility.’ In 1931 she was adopted 
by Philadelphia Branch and appointed to Colegio 
Norte Americano, Rosario. A major in mathe- 
matics and commercial subjects, she has had 
charge of that work and is now acting principal 
during the absence of Miss Donahue. She is also 
treasurer of both the school and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Argentina. 

The last and newest of our Nine Worthies is 
Florence Merryman from Oregon who, since the 
fall of 1933, has been presiding over the home 
economics department of Crandon Institute, 
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Montevideo. Like her predecessors she is helping 
to lift the standards of home life. Her motto is 
‘Life is to do the will of God.’ She has been 
commandeered as general advisor and organizer 
of the fruit and canning department of Swift and 
Co. in Montevideo, and she wishes to use the 
money thus earned in starting a home economics 
scholarship whereby a Crandon graduate may 
come to the United States for special training in 
that subject. 

(Arranged from ‘Philadelphia Branch South 
America Series’’ of leaflets.) 

Ina W. CAMPBELL. 


Minneapolis Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. S. F. Draper 
Secretary of Literature 

Dear W. F S.-ers:— Miss Becker tells 
us this is the term used by our missionaries on the 
field when mentioning the women, so we use it. 

A very interesting session of the third quarterly 
meeting of our Branch was held July 11 at Taylor 
Falls, Minn., a beautiful and historical location 
on the St. Croix River about sixty miles north- 
east of the Twin Cities. Although the day was 
hot, this did not check the ardor of the entertain- 
ing committee or lessen the attendance of mem- 
bers from surrounding districts. 

Eighteen officers were reported present. 
Seventy-five women were present from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and twenty-one of these came 
from one society, making them the banner group. 
Three of our missionaries were there, adding 
much to the interest of the day. They were the 
Misses Atkins, Becker and Grandstrand. Miss 
Atkins will soon be leaving for the Philippines. 

The whole program was very interesting and 
educational. Mrs. Parso, home base secretary, 
gave a clearly defined outline of the material 
needed to make the programs of greater interest 
as we study South America in 1935-36. 

Another feature of our work not to be dis- 
counted is our subscription to ‘‘Miss Friend” 
and ‘‘Junior.”” They are especially feeling the 
years of depression and we solicit more ‘‘ Friendly 
Friends” to tide over the very present need. 

Rev. Frank Williams, the pastor, pleaded with 
us to use our Stewardship of Intercession. 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of the 
church at the hotel, the use of which was kindly 
given to the church by the manager. 

Following the luncheon hour, Mrs. Blanche 
Potter of Minneapolis, just returned from a world 
tour, gave a very interesting resumé of the many 
missionary stations she visited and the urgent 
need for faithfulness on our part. 

Mrs. Magee, presiding cheerfully and wittily 
during the hot day, told of the necessity for our 
working for a better type of films for our nation, 
as this is one great source of present-day edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Lindsay, acting as corresponding secre- 
tary, gave a delightful and informational address 
on what is taking place across the seas. 

Together with the addresses by our mission- 
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aries, the beautiful solo by Mrs. Thurston of 
Park Avenue Church made the day one not to be 
forgotten. 

We are deeply indebted to one of our loyal 
members for donating our programs for this 
meeting. The cover was an exact replica of the 
Woman’s Missionary FRIEND, and a unique 
reminder of our obligation as subscribers to the 
FRIEND. 

Leaders Please Note: Next year’s study of Latin 
America will prove more interesting and bene- 
ficial if you order the textbook and complete 
budget for your society. 


From Our CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY 
(Quotations from letters to friends) 


Nanking, China, June 10 

I have been through Hitt Bible Training 
School. Spoke at chapel and had a Chinese feast 
with the principal. I have visited the Bible 
Teachers Training School, the Bible Seminary, 
Ginling College and the National Nurses Asso- 
ciation. 

Yesterday Dr. Ward took us for a drive about 
the city. Saw the slum life of Nanking. Visited 
the social service center, where they have four 
hundred homeless babies, six hundred prostitutes, 
orphan boys and girls, aged men and women, the 
whole group comprising about thirty-five hun- 
dred. We visited the New Bank of China, a cen- 
tral institution for forty-seven others in China. 
It is a magnificent, semi-foreign structure and 
most beautiful. 

We next visited the new housing project in an 
open space just outside the city wall — a marked 
improvement, two-room homes and better sani- 
tation. The wall here is unique, twenty-two 
miles in circumference. They still close the city 
gates after a certain hour and no one can get in. 

I have visited Nanking University, Central 
University, Government Hospital, Sun Yat Sen’s 
tomb, the Beamless Temple, the famous Spirit 
Valley, the Ming Tombs — and could always see 
the great and beautiful Purple Mountain. I am 
enjoying life to the brim. 

On the train, June 13. 

I am now en route to Shanghai and shall mail 
this letter after they meet me there. On June 16 
I start for Foochow. The baccalaureate at Hwa 
Nan comes June 23 and commencement June 25. 
We shall have plenty of company going to Foo- 
chow, as all the American school children will be 
on the same boat. 

I certainly did get to see a lot in Nanking. 
Yesterday Miss Simpeon, the Northwestern 
Branch missionary who is in charge of the Na- 
tional Nurses Association, hired a car and took 
me out into the country about fifty miles. We 
visited the government hospital, from all appear- 
ance as modern as a Minneapolis hospital. I was 
introduced to the national minister of health — a 
rare opportunity. 

I visited a rural health cones ae agricultural 
and educational center, one which has been set 
up as a model for all districts in China. Then on 
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to a hot spring famous for two thousand years as 
a medicinal healing place, where the old em- 
perors bathed. 

Today I visited an Episcopalian school. It is 
located quite ideally, just outside the West Gate. 

Rain is needed in Nanking. They are afraid 
they will have another rice famine. I have seen 
some refugees and famine sufferers whom I can 


never forget. 
Extva M. PEgt. 


Cincinnati Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. C. A. Raymond 
Secretary of Literature 


Cincinnati Branch extends greetings to her 
Sister Branches and wishes to express her deep 
appreciation of the letters on ‘‘our page” in the 
Frienp. They are helpful in the exchange of new 
methods, of inspirations and above all bind us 
together in a closer family circle, each rejoicing 
in this opportunity to share and help in our com- 
mon service. 

The outstanding event in this Branch the past 
months has been the return of our beloved cor- 
responding secretary from her trip to the Philip- 
pines and the Orient. In order that the greatest 
fees number of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 

ciety women might hear her inspiring message 
with the least strain for her, regional meetings 
were arranged. A center was chosen for a group 
of districts and a meeting advertised as a mis- 
sionary rally; one at Louisville was also midyear 
meeting; Cleveland gathered the women together 
for a luncheon; Columbus had a tea at the 
Y. W. C. A.; Cincinnati held an afternoon meet- 
ing in old Wesley Chapel. Two others were held 
in West Virginia. Each emphasized their need — 
to quicken interest in missionaries or in special 
work or new projects. From each meeting 
already reports come of improvement, for Mrs. 
Peale has the gift of making live before her 
audience faces and places that have been names 
only. Through her, missionaries plead with us for 
“‘theirjpupils, their people”’; special work becomes 
a living, very vital need and the new projects on 
the other<side clasp hands with those here at 
home making a doubly forceful appeal. At the 
summer schools Mrs. Peale has reached an even 
larger group, with the result not only of contri- 
butions of money but of renewed interest and of 
deepened consecration. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR JUNIORS 


Cincinnati Branch has long rejoiced in her five 
summer schools but in the last few years espe- 
cially in the schools for children held in connec- 
tion with the adult. These schools draw from 
two sources: first, the children on the Chautauqua 
grounds with parents for vacation periods; and 
second, children gathered together by the district 
secretary of children’s work and taken to the 
school where they are entertained in a cottage 
supervised by a conference superintendent. In 
this cottage plan, the cost of food and shelter is 
so low that few mothers interested in missions 
refuse to send their children, and many grasp an 
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opportunity of supervised vacation for children 
otherwise deprived of one. 

Each day’s activity is of the nature. of the 
daily vacation Bible school — periods of Bible 
lessons, of missionary training, of handwork, of 
recreation, of quiet times, of self-expression in 
missionary plays and in the conduct of meetings. 
Each school’s activity of course is varied by the 
leader’s knowledge of children’s needs and her 
ability to hold and arouse children. 

This splendid and growing department of our 
summer schools began in a small way when, at 
Lakeside, Mrs. John Mitchell asked the newly 
appointed Branch superintendent of junior work, 
Mrs. C. R. Havighurst, to present the need of her 
department to the women in session at the school. 
The following year the children on the grounds 
were invited to an hour of stories with the mis- 
sionaries; then came a morning session each day 
of the school week. 

In 1926 at the Lancaster School there came an 
inspiration for children to Mrs. J. R. Rowntree, 
then Columbus District superintendent. At that 
time Standard Bearers were having schools — 
why not let children have a missionary camp? 
The following year a nucleus of five girls from 
Columbus District and two from Lancaster were 
the beginning of Cincinnati Branch Summer 
School of Missions for Juniors. In 1928 forty- 
seven boys and girls of junior age spent a happy 
and full week with their leaders and the first 
training camp for future missionary leaders was 
launched. 

The growth has been gradual but steady. 
This year Lancaster had one hundred forty-five 
children, nineteen counselors and twenty-two 
leaders; Lakeside one hundred twelve children; 
Franklin sixty-six children and ten leaders. The 
figures for other schools are not yet available, but 
we feel sure that for long years from boundary to 
boundary of Cincinnati Branch will be heard 
echoes of the character development, the deep 
interest established and training for future serv- 
ice. It surely pays; for little children, aroused, 
lead. 

Mrs. J. R. RowntTrRe==, 
Branch Superintendent of Juniors. 
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Overseas Mail 

(Continued from page 346) 
dening, half the day. The other half they do 
housewifery, laundry, class work or hoeing in the 
fields. Hoeing and field work are the kind of life 
they are accustomed to at home, so they need 
some of it here to keep them healthy and happy. 
When they leave school we want them to be 
strong, and trained to use their hands as well as 
their heads. 

You would be encouraged if you could only 
hear our Student Volunteers praying and talking 
in their meeting on Wednesday evenings. The 
volunteers have a committee which sends them 
out all over the surrounding country. They go 
two by two to do personal work, and to preach. 

(Continued on page 351) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


The Study 


Monts: November. 

Procram: The Word and Missions. 
Worsure: ‘Not in Word Only.” 
Rererences: “Women Under the Southern 


Cross” — Miller. ‘Thy Word’—Bailey. The 
Friend, November. 

We do well to make ‘‘The Word” central in 
our thought and plan, this year and every year. 
Renewed emphasis is being placed upon the 
constitution of our country and it is borne in 
upon us that laws must square with the consti- 
tution or they cannot stand. The Bible is not 
alone God’s Word of promise, of hope and assur- 
ance of salvation; it is also the Word of authority 
for those whose citizenship is in Christ. We 
must be ‘‘not hearers only,’’ but doers of the 
Word. ‘‘Thy Word” clearly sets forth our obli- 
gation to follow the plan. Have we a choice as 
to whether or no we will participate in God’s 
plan for the redemption of the world? 

The Word in South America. For centuries the 
Word was proscribed to the masses: never trans- 
lated into their common speech nor made a living 
document. Multitudes of communicants of the 
Roman Catholic Church never saw the Book. 
Stately churches, ritual, jeweled crucifixes and 
altars, swinging censers and the ministrations of 
priests in a foreign tongue obscured the face of 
the Father. Rome ruled all and forbade inter- 
vention — nor has had a change of heart. 

Nevertheless, the Word found entrance in 1818 
when the British and Foreign Bible Society sent 
Mr. James Thompson, a godly Scotchman, to 
distribute the Scriptures. He was a forerunner of 
missions, as through a rift in the clouds the sun 
shines through in clearing skies. For five brief 
years he labored, distributing Bibles and opening 
schools in Buenos Aires, in Peru and Ecuador. 
Then the decree of Rome was passed down from 
archbishop to priest to oust this pestilential fel- 
low and his accursed book. Bibles were con- 
fiscated, schools were closed, and this pioneer, 
baffled and beaten, escaped to Scotland. As the 
tide ebbs, as certainly it flows again and the hour 
had come for the entrance of the Word. 

_A Centenary Occurs. In 1835 the Missionary So- 
ciety of our Church carried out one of its earliest 
purposes in the appointment of Rev. Fountain 
E. Pitts to South America. Mr. Pitts visited Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and other 
places, organized small societies in the first two 
cities, then returned to report his findings. Let 
us star this date in our programs for this was the 
beginning of modern missions. In 1836 Rev. 
Justin Spaulding was appointed to Brazil and 
Rev. John Dempster to Buenos Aires. 

_ Evangelism. If our object is solely the acquisi- 

‘tion of members for our own denomination, it 
must be confessed that our enterprise in South 
America is rather barren of results, even though 
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an indigenous church of increasing numbers and 
influence is among the most aggressive and pro- 
gressive of the evangelical bodies on the con- 
tinent. If our objective is, ‘‘That they might 
have life,’”’ those closest to our missions are con- 
vinced that God is working in power and that his 
Word shall yet prevail. (See pp. 75-78 and 166- 
170, ‘‘Women Under the Southern Cross.”’) 

Why Missions to South America? The answers 
are as various as the writers on that land. One 
quotes the misinterpretation of Christ and the 
scandalous iniquities of a Church rotted by un- 
limited ecclesiastical power: another the revolt 
against that Church, particularly by thinking 
men and students. Bishop H. C. Stuntz, in 
‘South American Neighbors,”’ quotes a professor 
in a State University to the effect that in twenty 
years of teaching not five per cent of the students 
under his observation had any religious beliefs at 
all. An Argentine leader divided his countrymen 
into three classes —‘‘Those with no religious 
convictions who still support the Roman Catholie 
Church; those who have no religious convictions, 
but who oppose the Church; those who have no 
religious convictions and are indifferent to all 
churches.”’? Even among women, supposed to be 
dominated by the Church, are many like the lady 
who confessed to Dr. E. Stanley Jones that she 
did not ‘‘work at her Catholicism.” 

Others point to the spiritual hunger voiced by 
another university teacher who said, “I am 
hungry for God, and if my reason could be satis- 
fied that Christianity is true, it would be an 
infinite rest to my soul.” Others point to dis- 
illusioned youth, about to shape a new world, 
and others to the high capabilities of our South 
American contemporaries, and yearn to bring to 
them the unsearchable riches of Christ and to 
enlist their fellowship and codperation in build- 
ing a new world wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
The first authentic religious surveys of the conti- 
nent were made in connection with the ‘‘ Panama 
Congress” of 1916. At that time but 320 or- 
dained foreign missionaries were in South 
America and each had a parish of 156,250, as 
against a parish of 622 for each clergyman in the 
United States! Since that epoch-making congress, 
which united the evangelical forces, the advance 
of the indigenous churches has been greatly 
quickened. A noble band of men and women 
have found Christ himself, and follow him in 
striving to evangelize their own people. Mrs. 
Miller calls upon them to answer — Why Mis- 
sions? (Pp. 178-180.) 

A Friendly Cruise. Preliminary to our journey 
to the Southern Continent we need not only 
maps and guide books, instructions concerning 
wardrobe and currencies, but a broad outline of 
history, of social types to be encountered, the 
‘social complex” and the dominant tendencies of 
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cradle rather than a monument.’”’ These bases 
for understanding travel our author brings 
briefly in pages 1-5 of the textbook. 

Additional helps. Particular attention is called 
to the devotional booklet, ‘‘Thy Word.” It is a 
gem, and should have wide use. The leaflet 
“On Good Ground” (four cents at depots of 
supplies) is a beautiful answer to the question on 
the program. 

Mary IsHam. 
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The Praise Offering 
For the October Program 


The plan for financing the sending out of new 
missionaries has been explained in the ‘‘ Message 
to Auxiliaries,” on the back cover of this issue 
and in an editorial on page 337. There remains 
only a little discussion of how to do it. 

Dear Auxiliary President, don’t say, in the 
October meeting, ‘‘We are asked to take a col- 
lection to send twelve new missionaries. Nobody 
needs to give much. The treasurer will receive 
the offerings.’’ A thousand times, don’t! 

Read all you can find about the sending of 
these twelve and try to vision to yourself what it 
means — this forward step of the Society. Think 
what it means after the years of retrenchment. 
Think what it means to the missionaries on the 
field that we are sending helpers to them. Forget 
how few are the twelve in the face of the great 
need, but try to realize the faith in God and our 
women that the officers had when they took this 
vote. Yes, and the faith in God and our women 
of these new missionaries. They know how hard 
it has been to keep up our work and yet they are 
glad to take the risk. Faith — ah, yes! The faith 
that “laughs at impossibilities.”’ 

Get this into your heart. Then go to your 
meeting. Read some verses of joyful faith and 
trust. Then, in the very best way you can do it, 
try to pass on your joy and faith to your mem- 
bers. Tell them it would, without doubt, have 
been possible to secure enough large gifts to send 
out these missionaries, but instead it was decided 
to give every woman the privilege of helping in 
the sending and support. Then ask God’s special 
blessing on the offering of praise to him — and in 
that spirit let the offering be received. You will 
think of some impressive way in which this can 
be done. 

Some members will be absent from the meet- 

ing. See that they have an opportunity to join 
in the gift of praise and thanksgiving. Many 
extension members will be glad to be counted in. 
If somebody wants to give a dollar or five dollars 
let her do it, but remember that she who can give 
only five cents will be an equal sharer in the joy- 
ful offering. 
- Let it be clearly understood that this is an 
“over-and-above” gift and does not count 
toward the appropriations. It is not one of the 
things that we have pledged to do. There will 
be no ‘‘device’’ and no special envelopes. 

Unless other directions are sent after General 
Executive, the money will be sent through the 
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regular channels, carefully marked ‘Praise 
Offering.” It should be included in the first 


money sent in by the local treasurer after the 
October meeting. 


Sorex 


Unveiling the Poster 


The beautiful Stewardship Ritual will be used 
for the first time in the October program. It is 
suggested that before the meeting the poster, 
candles and Bible be arranged as illustrated and 
that a scarf be thrown over the poster. As the very 
first thing in the proceedings let the poster be 
unveiled and the paragraph on ‘The Symbol” 
on page 4 of the Message to Auxiliaries be read. 

This unveiling and the telling of the story of the 
Christ of the Andes might well be followed im- 
mediately by the Stewardship Ritual. 


See 


Overseas Mail 
(Continued from page 349) 

Thirty-three of that group of forty Volunteers 
last night said they had met people who said it 
was too hard to be a Christian. So next week we 
are going to study, ‘‘The way of the transgressor 
is hard.’”” We have some verses to show that 
‘“The wages of sin is death.’”’ Also there are many 
to show the troubled heart of the sinner. I won- 
der how many people in this old world cover up 
that feeling with a laugh and a smile that is only 
skin deep. I hope you will pray with us that our 
Volunteers may know better how to lead such 
needy people to God. 


A CutInese Feast IN Mauaya 


From Sitiawan Miss Mechteld Dirksen writes:— 
The wedding epidemic is not over but I have had 
to call a halt on going to wedding feasts. 

There are no such feasts in America. The 
guests sit at square tables, eight persons at each. 
On each table there are various dishes of cold 
meat and condiments, also fruit and guagi, 
watermelon seeds. 

One starts to sample the foods on the table 
and then the first course arrives, which is usually 
shark’s fin soup. You have a spoon, chopsticks 
and sometimes a little saucer to use; but every- 
one dips into the center dish and if you are fussy 
you are out of luck. This is followed by courses 
of duck, chicken, fish and pork cooked in various 
ways, and then more of the same. Sometimes 
there are twenty or thirty courses. 

Often halfway through the feast they have a 
pudding which is made of the seven precious 
things: rice, sugar, lotus seed, peanuts, dried 
lichee, dried fruit similar to raisins, and almonds. 
The rice is a special kind which is very glutinous 
and is cooked with sugar. The fruit and nuts are 
laid on the bottom of the dish and the rice is 
poured on top; then the pudding is steamed. 
When it is turned out it looks like an upside- 
down pudding. It is really very good, though 
very rich. No rice and few vegetables are served 
at one of these feasts. 


If your friend really cannot afford to take the FRIEND why don’t you subscribe to it 


for her as a gift? 


Fottowine GENEROUS INVITATION 


THE 
reached the FrreEND too late for the August- 
September issue, but is not too late now to re- 
ceive attention from missionaries near enough 
to St. Louis to attend the meeting. 


ATTENTION, MIssIoNARIHsS! 

Des Moines Branch and the local committee at 
St. Louis extend a cordial invitation to mission- 
aries of all Branches to attend General Executive 
and Branch Meeting at St. Louis, October 17-20, 
1935. Entertainment will be furnished if notice 
is sent to Mrs. Edward Bretch, 7141 Waterman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Travel expense to be 
paid by the missionary. 

* * * 

Iv Is An EstasuisHep fact that most people 
like some acknowledgment of good work done. 
For that reason, Columbia River Branch has 
decided to honor all the societies which meet the 
goals for the year by printing their names in the 
November Branch Courier. Perhaps some form 
of recognition at your next meeting might stimu- 
late endeavor on your district, Mrs. District 
Secretary. Every goal is a worthy one and should 
be attained by most auxiliaries. 

Ke * * 


AnD SPEAKING oF Goats. Doubtless by this 
time you are familiar with the goals for the com- 
ing year as set forth in the ‘‘Message to Auxil- 
iaries.”” If not, look on page seven of that pam- 
phlet, which should be close at the elbow of every 
auxiliary president during the year. 


You will notice that there are only nine sepa-. 


rate goals. Some of them have an “or” and 
others an “and.” The latter means that two 
things must be accomplished before that goal 
may be checked. The first goal is one of those 
“ands” and a bit of explanation is needed for 
b in that goal. By action of the Home Depart- 
ment at midyear meeting, in order to meet this 
goal there must be one regular reader of the 
Stewardship Spokesman and the stewardship page 
in the Frrmenp when the auxiliary membership is 
under ten, and one for every ten members in the 
larger auxiliaries. 
* * 

Ir Is An INTERSTING coincidence that the 
article by Mrs. Ralph Ward, describing so vividly 
the streets of Nanking, should appear in the same 
issue in which Minneapolis Branch prints letters 
from its corresponding secretary, telling of her 
visit to that city. 

* * * 

Tures Noticus Or Branch Mzetines have 
come to the editor. 

Minneapolis Branch annual meeting will be 
held at Faribault, Minn., October 3-6. The 
general chairman is Mrs. George Saufferer, 24 
Fifth Avenue, Faribault. 

Topeka Branch annual meeting comes October 
2-6 in St. Paul’s Church, Lincoln, Nebr. Special 
guest speakers are Mrs. Thomas Nicholson and 
Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman. 

New England Branch annual meeting, October 


8 and 9, will be held at Burlington, Vt. The 
president of the auxiliary is Miss Arletta Shin- 
ville, 182 Pine Street, Burlington, Vt. 

* * * 


Tue Articte ON “Tue INTERNATIONAL 
Hicuway,’ by Miss Winnogene C. Penney, 
which begins in this issue and will be completed 
in November, was written for our young people 
at the request of Mrs. Shover. When the editor 
of the Frrenp read the manuscript she realized 
that it would interest auxiliaries as well as young 
people and so secured it for the Frimnp. We 
shall all enjoy it and profit by its challenge to 
international friendship. 

* * * 

AureaDy Inquiriss Are Comine to the 
editor concerning the sending of magazines to 
missionaries for another year. A letter asking 
information as to magazines desired has been 
sent to each mission station and it is hoped that 
the gifts this year may fill the need even better 
than before. 

* * * 

Reap Tue Letter on page 346 entitled “Con- 
cerning Magazines.’’ The missionary’s request 
for Good Housekeeping has already been met with 
money sent for the editor’s use at her discretion. 
But others like good magazines. Some of our 
readers do not feel that they or their small auxil- 
iaries can send money enough for a good maga- 
zine. But every auxiliary can manage one dollar 
or a little more in the course of the year. 

Somebody takes American or Good Howsekssen 
ing or Reader’s Digest or Literary Digest, or some 
other of the good magazines whose name is 
legion. Will not that somebody pledge to keep 
her magazines in good condition and send them 
regularly every month to a missionary? The 
price for sending is only a cent and a half for 
every two ounces. Sent carefully wrapped but 
unsealed, the postage will amount to one dollar a 
year, or ‘perhaps a little more for heavy maga- 
zines. Different members assume the Tespon- 
sibility for this postage month by month in some 
societies. 

If you will do this, let the editor of the Frrmsnp 
know what magazine you will send and she will 
suggest the name of a missionary where it will 
not be a duplicate. Your auxiliary will receive 
credit just the same as if you sent a new subscrip- 
tion. Your auxiliary will also receive credit if you 
send a dollar or more to the editor, to be com- 
bined. with other small gifts to secure a higher 
priced magazine than could otherwise be sent. 

By the way, somebody has asked for the 
Atlantic and somebody else for the Christian 
Herald and Christian Century. Who will send 
them? 

* Peat 

Maaazine Funp Susscriptions and pledges 
ba ee from June 24 to August 12 are as fol- 
ows: 

Two each from Bridgeport, Conn., and Nardin, 
Okla. One each from Camden and Portland 


Renewals count just as much as new subscriptions in keeping up the list. Are you sure 


you have renewed yours, well ahead of expiration time? 
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(Pine Street), Me. Kingston, N. Y. Clarendon, 
Williamsport, Harrisburg, Coatesville, Browns- 
ville, Muncy and Bellevue, Pa. Sebring, Fla. 
Atlanta and West Salem, Ohio. Mechanicsburg, 
Hatfield and Center Point, Ind. Melvin, Ed- 
wardsville, Arcola, Oregon, and Tennessee, III. 
Milton Junction and Edgerton, Wis. Brown 
City, Bear Lake, Stanwood and Nashville, Mich. 
Higginsville, Mo. Tipton, Keosauqua and Iowa 
City, Ia. Yankton, 8. D. Minneapolis (Prospect 
Park), Austin (Esoma Club) and Stewartville, 
Minn. Plains, Syracuse, Brewster, Burdick, 
Haviland, Larned and Everest, Kans. Long- 
mont, Colo. Ohiowa and Atlanta, Nebr. Junc- 
tion City, Ore. 


Sox 


A Story to Tell 


(This is sent by Mrs. E. E. Sutphen of Trenton, 
N. J., who says it was told by their secretary of 
literature. It is worth telling by other secre- 
taries. ) 

Let me tell you the story of a party of tourists 
who at one time visited a very wonderful cave. 
As they entered the cave, they were given a pam- 
phlet explaining the great sights they would see. 
Strange to say, they were not very much inter- 
ested in their trip as they wandered aimlessly 
about the cave. After they came out they dis- 
covered that they had missed the very most 
interesting part of it all because they had not 
read the pamphlet, but had carried it in their 
hands unopened. It told of a secret button in a 
certain place, which they should push. This 
would open a door which showed a most thrilling 
scene of rolling landscape, brilliant flowers, great 
trees with birds flitting about and singing in their 
branches; mountain peak after mountain peak in 
the distance; a great splashing waterfall and 
shimmering lake with wild fowl drifting about 
upon it; and over all a sky of wondrous blue. All 
this they missed by not reading the pamphlet 
which was given them. 

Just so I believe we miss a very great thrill in 
our missionary work by failing to read our mis- 
sionary magazine. I fear many do this, for they 
think they have no time for such reading. In the 
FRIEND are experiences of our missionaries as 
thrilling and adventurous as we find in other 
literature, and by reading them we become more 
and more interested in the work we are under- 
taking in the Master’s name. 

Moral: Subscribe for the Woman’s Missionary 
Frrenp — and then READ IT! 


=> 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 
1. Some fortunate Girl Guides; who enter- 
tained them? 
: 2. A wonderful highway; where does it start 
and where end? 


3. How many countries and what zones will 
it cross when completed? 


“Where your treasure is there will your heart be also.” 
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4. With whom do folks have their business 
dealings? 

5. Name the largest grain export city in the 
world and the third largest city in all the 
Americas. 

6. About whom do the second reader children 
in Argentina know? 

7. “As though a door had been opened to let 
them in’’; explain. 

8. Explain the difference between the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States. 

9. Tell the plans for helping the girls to earn 
their way through school. 

10. Where must we wear our Sunday manners 
every day? 

11. Explain about the sugar-coated Bible 
class. 

12. How was quiet restored in the Chinese 
church? 

13. What makes the sending of twelve mis- 
sionaries especially noteworthy? 

14. A beautiful bit of codperation between 
juniors and auxiliaries; give it. 

15. Give one reason why women should take 
the Frr=enp. 

16. What did a bishop say about over-busy 
people? : 

17. Not a good plan for someone to pay dues 
for a Standard Bearer; why not? 

18. What greeting was especially appreciated? 
Where and on what occasion? 

19. Name one girl who was influenced by her 
parents to become a missionary and tell where 
she is stationed. 

20. What date are we advised to star? Why? 


21. Into what three classes does an Argentine 
leader divide his countrymen? 


22. If you are fussy you are out of luck; where 
and why? 


Soe 


Addresses of Missionaries 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman's 
MIssIonary FRIEND, 103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass.? 

“AmertcAN M. E. Misston” should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


Missionaries in Active Service 


Abbott, Miss Anna Agnes 10B Napier Road, Poona, India 
Abbott, Miss Edna M. Rasra, U. P., India — 
Abel, Miss Edith F. Futsing, Fukien, China 
Adams, Miss Marie Peiping, China 
Albertson, Miss Mildred L. Almora, India 
Albertson, Miss Miriam L., M.D. 

Bareilly, India 
Aldrich, Miss Sylvia E. Hinghwa, China 
Alexander, Miss V. Elizabeth 

apporo, Japan ; 

Allen, Miss Mabel E. Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Alm, Mrs. Lydia Oelschlaeger 

Tandjong Balei, Sumatra, 


D. E. I. 
53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 


Anderson, Miss Mary J ; ‘ 
Algiers, Algeria, N. Africa 


Sixty cents is not much 


*‘treasure’’ but, sent in as a subscription to the FRIEND, it shows where your interest is. 
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Appenzeller, Miss Alice R. 
Apple, Miss E. Blanche 
Arbogast, Miss Gertrude 


Ashbaugh, Miss Adella M. 
Atkins, Miss Ruth Joyce 
Bacon, Miss Edna G. 
Bailey, Miss Barbara May 


Bair, Miss Blanche R. 
Baird, Miss Mary 
Baker, Miss Catherine 
Barber, Miss Emma J. 
Barlow, Miss Jane 
Bartlett, Miss Carrie M. 
Bass, Miss Allie M. 
Bates, Miss Grace 
Beach, Miss Lucy W. 
Beale, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bear, Miss Irene 

Bedell, Miss Mary E. 
Benson, Miss Mildred O. 


Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Hinghwa, China 

Independencia 100, Letra B 
Altos, Mexico D. F. 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Manila, P. I. 

Bareilly, India 

pathaee Jo Gakko, Tokyo, 


op onan Shu Sei Nando, Korea 
Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Bangalore, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 
Moradabad, India 

Sitapur, India 

Pithoragarh, India 

Belgaum, India 

Arrah, India 

Tientsin, China 

Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, 


Afri 
Betow, Miss Emma J., M.D. Ream Fukien, China 


Betz, Miss Blanche 
Bishop, Miss Beulah V. 


Blackstock, Miss Anna 


Guanajuato, Mexico 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Moradabad, India 


Block, Miss N. Bernita, M.D. 


Bobenhouse, Miss Laura G. 
Boeye, Miss Katherine B. 
Boles, Miss Lulu A. 


Bonafield, Miss Julia 


Bording, Miss Maren P. 
Bothwell, Miss Jean B. 
Boyles, Miss Helen E. 
Bradley, Miss Edna I. 


Brethorst, Miss S. Marie 
Brownlee, Miss Charlotte 
Bugby, Miss Marguerite 
Bunce, Miss Thirza E. 


Pyengyang, Korea 

Meerut, India 

Nanking, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 

Kongju, Korea 

Meerut, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

151 Dharamtala St., Calcutta, 
India 

Nanking, China 

Seoul, Korea 

Kolar, India 

Ame: Malaya 


Burchard, Miss Mary A., M.D 


Brindaban, India 


Burton, Miss Mildred E., M.D. 


Buss, Miss Helen S. 
Butts, Miss Ethel H. 
Byler, Miss Gertrude 
Calkins, Miss Ethel 


Clara Swain Hospital, 
Bareilly, India 
Meerut, India 
Pyengyang, Korea 
Hakodate, Japan 
Shahjahanpur, India 


Campbell, Miss Eleanor Louise 


Carlyle, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Carr, Miss Rachel C 
Carson, Miss Anna 


Carter, Miss Fern 
Cavett, Miss Maurine E, 
Chadwick, Miss Freda P. 


Jubbulpore, C. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Asansol, India 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Nadiad, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Oranje Nassaustraat 74, 
Medan, Sumatra, D. E. I. 


Chase, Miss Bertha A., M.D. 


Cheney, Miss Alice 

Chilson, Miss Elma M. 
Christensen, Miss Julia 
Church, Miss Marie E. 
Clancy, Miss Kathleen 


Clark, Miss Faith 
Clark, Miss Grace 


Clinton, Miss E. Lahuna 
Cole, Miss Marion R 


Collins, Miss Irma 
Collins, Miss Mary D. 


Colony, Miss Lucile 
Comstock, Miss Joy 


Conrow, Miss Marian 
Corbett, Miss Evelyn 


Corbett, Miss Lila M 


Cornelison, Miss Bernice M. 


Corner, Miss Sula Marie 


Clara aby ie rig 
Bareilly, India 

Hakodate, Japan 

Godhra, Panch Mahate. India 


Rangoon, Burma 
yt ore High School, Seoul, 


Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 

Roorkee, India 

Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

152 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Jabbuipokes C. P., India 

2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Singapore, Malaya 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Byculla, Bombay, India 
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Couch, Miss Helen 


Cowan, Miss Celia M. 
Coy, Miss Martha 
Craven, Miss Norma 
Crawford, Miss A. Janette 
Cross, Miss Cilicia L. 


Crouse, Miss Margaret D. 
Culley, Miss Frances E. 
Curry, Miss Olive 


Curtice, Miss Lois K. 
Daniel, Miss N. Margaret 


Daniels, Miss Martha 


Daniels, Miss Ruth 
Danner, Miss Ruth 
Danskin, Miss Elsie M. 
Davis, Miss Grace C. 
Davis, Miss Hazel 
Davis, Miss M. Grace 


Dawson, Miss M. Gayle 
Deam, Miss Mary L. 


October 


Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Thentiow Szechwan, W. China 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Penang, Malaya 

Budaun, India 

as) Malange, Angola, 


uhu, China 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Hirosaki, Japan 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, ~ 


Japan 

Calle del Cantador 9, 
Guanajuato, Mexico 

Nanchang, China 

Peiping, China 

Nanchang, China 

Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 

San Fernando, P. I. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 


Decker, Miss Marguerite M. 


Desjardins, Miss Helen 


Dirksen, Miss Mechteld D. 


Dodd, Miss Stella, M.D. 
Dove, Miss Agnes C. W. 
Doyle, Miss Gladys 
Draper, Miss Winifred F. 
Drescher, Miss Mildred 
Dudley, Mrs. Ola H. 
Dunn, Miss Agnes D. 


Dyer, Miss Addie C. 
Ebersole, Miss Stella 


Elliott, Miss Bernice E. 
Emery, Miss Phoebe E. 
Erbst, Miss Wilhelmina 


Ericson, Miss Judith 


Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 

Bowringpet, India 

Poona, India 

Pauri, India 

222B Bluff, Yokohama, Japan 

Nagpur, India = 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

242 Creek Street, East 
Rangoon, Burma 

Puntamba, India 

Budaun, India 

Box 12, Bayombong, Nueva 
Viscaya, P. I. 

Raichur, India 


Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret Carver 


Evans, Miss Mary A. 
Eveland, Miss Ruth 
Everley, Miss Garnet M, 
Fales, Miss Cora M. 
Farmer, Miss Ida A. 
Fehr, Miss Helen 

Fehr, Miss Vera 
Fernstrom, Miss Helma J. 


Field, Miss Ruth 

Finlay, Miss L. Alice 
Forsyth, Miss Estella M. 
French, Miss Clara M. 
Fulton, Miss Frances 


Gabosch, Miss Ruth 


Gallagher, Miss Hannah C. 


Galleher, Miss Helen M 
Gertsch, Miss Martha 
Gifford, Miss Etta Mary 
Givin, Miss Olive I. 


Glassburner, Miss M. F, 
Glidden, Miss Zella M. 


Graf, Miss Martha A, 
Green, Miss Lola M. 
Greene, Miss Leola M. 
Greene, Miss Lily Dexter 
Greenwood, Miss Ruth C. 
Greer, Miss Lillian 
Gugin, Miss Irene P. 


Hadden, Miss G. Evelyn 
Haffner, Miss Freda, M.D. 


Hagen, Miss Olive I, 
Hall, Miss Ada 
Hallagan, Miss Bess 


Hanks, Miss Gertrude 


Bidar, Deccan, India 

Vigan, Ilocus Sur, P. I. 

Gonda, India 

Muttra, India 

Madras, India 

Aligarh, India 

Jagdalpur, C. P., India 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 

North Point P. O., Darjeeling, 
India 

Kagoshima, Japan 

Meerut, India 

Kiukiang, China 

Room 618, 169 Yuen Mi 
Yuen Rd., Shanghai, China 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Brindaban, India 

Nanking, China 

Nind Home, Singapore, 8.8. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Yenping, China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Kutien, via Foochow, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Talegaon, Dabhada, I ndia 

Ghaziabad, U. P., India 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Taianfu, Shantung, China 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Bareilly, India 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India = 


Nagasaki, Japan a 
Seoul, Korea 
8 de Octubre and Gace 


Montevideo, Hn Br a 


Apartado 2144, io 
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Hansing, Miss Ovidia Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Harger, Miss Gladys B. Chuneeey Szechwan, W. 

ina 
Harvey, Miss Ruth M, 7 Mt.Sophia,Singapore,Malaya 
Hayes, Miss Virginia Togdenaecs Cagayan Valley, 
Haynes, Miss Emily I. Fvenayeue Korea 
Hermiston, Miss Margaret Delhi, India 
Hess, Miss. Margaret I. Chemulpo, Korea 


Hewson, Miss Marguerite E., 
Harris Memorial Training 

' School, Manila, P. I. 
Highbaugh, Miss Irma Changli, North China 
Hoath, Miss Ruth Budaun, India 
Hobart, Miss Elizabeth Tientsin, China 
Hoffman, Miss Thekla A. Kolar, India 
Hollister, Miss Grace Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Hollows, Miss Bessie A. Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 

Yuen Road, Shanghai, China 

Holman, Miss Charlotte T. Agra, India 
Holman, Miss Sarah C, Agra, India 
Holmes, Miss Lillian L. Chungking, Szechwan, 


West China 
Holmes, Miss Maybel M. Kutien, via Sachin. China 
Honnell, Miss Grace Bareilly, India 


Howey, Miss Harriet M. Fukuoka, Japan 
Huffman, Miss Loal E.,M.D. 
Baroda Residency, India 
Hughes, Miss Pearl Roe Point P. O., Darjeeling, 
; ndia 
Huibregtse, Miss Minnie Bidar, Decean, India 
Hulbert, Miss Esther L. Pyengyang, Korea 
Hunt, Miss Ava F. Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Hutchens, Miss Edna M. 3 Oe Cawnpore, 


ndia 
Hyneman, Miss Ruth Shahpur-patti, Bihar, India 
Jackson, Miss C. Ethel Eveland Seminary, Singapore, 
Malaya 
Jaquet, Miss Myra A. Tientsin, China 
Johnson, Miss Frances E, 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, ‘India 
Johnson, Miss Ingle (Quessua), Malange, Angola, 
rica 
Jones, Miss Dorothy Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 
Jones, Miss Edna Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 
Jones, Miss Jennie D. Futsing, via Foochow, China 


Justin, Miss Catherine L. 7 Boulevard Road, Delhi, 


India 
Kennard, Miss Ada Marie Naini Tal, India 
Kenyon, Miss Carrie C. Singapore, Malaya 
Kesler, Miss Mary G. Chinkiang, China . 
Keyhoe, Miss Katherine _ Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 
Kilburn, Miss Elizabeth H. 58 Katahira Cho, Sendai, 


Japan 
King, Miss Sarah N. Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Kintner, Miss Lela Kalaw, 8.8. 8., Burma 


Kinzly, Miss Katharine M. 150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
Kleiner, Miss Clara E. Talegaon, Dabhada, India 
Klingeberger, Miss Ida M. 7 ae re Road, Delhi, 
ndia 
Knox, Miss Emma M Peiping, China 
Koether, Miss Luella G. Chungking, Szechwan, 


ina 
Kostrup, Miss Bertha Alfreda 
: Chemulpo, Korea 
Laird, Miss Esther Wonju, Korea 
Lake, Miss Virginia S. Chinese G Girls School, Ipoh, 


Landrum, Miss Margaret Isabella Peace College, 
Lucknow, India 

Lane, Miss Ortha May Peiping, China 

Lang, Miss Victoria Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Latimer, Miss H. Isabel Rivadavia 4044, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S, a 

Lauck, Miss Ada J. Sironcha, C, P., India 

Lawrence, Miss Birdice E. Tientsin, China 

Lawrence, Miss Mabel C. Lal Bagh Girls School, 
Lucknow, India 

Lawson, Miss Anne EB. are India 

Leadbeater, Miss A. Evelyn, M.D 

Care N.Y. K. Line, Yokohama, 


Japan 
Leavitt, Miss Ollie Gulbarga, India 
Lee, Miss Mabel Sendai, Japan 
Lefforge, Miss Roxy pet Nan College, Foochow, 
ina 
Li, Miss Bi Cu, M.D. Futsing, via Foochow, China 


Liers, Miss Josephine 
Lind, Miss Jenny 
Livermore, Miss Melva A. 
Lorenz, Miss Theresa 
Loucks, Miss Blanche H. 
Loveless, Miss Emilie R. 


Low, Miss Nellie 

Lund, Miss Pearl 

Manly, Miss Grace E. 
Manly, Miss Marian E., M.D 


Mann, Miss Mary 


Marker, Miss Jessie B, 
Marriott, Miss Jessie A. 


Marsh, Miss Mabel 
Mason, Miss F. Pearl 
Masters, Miss Florence 
McBee, Miss Edith 


McCaig, Miss E. Fern 


Khandwa, C. P., India 

Kiukiang, China 

Ghaziabad, U. P., India 

Bareilly, India 

Ewha College, Seoul; Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Coes Szechwan, W. China 


Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 


China 
122 Kotoku Ri, Seoul, Korea 
Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien, 
hina 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 
Sienyu, via Foochow, China 
Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Changli, North China 


McCartney, Miss Blanche L., 


McCutchen, Miss Martha 
McDade, Miss Myra L. 


McQuie, Miss Ada 
Meeker, Miss Bessie L. 
Mellinger, Miss Roxanna 
Merritt, Miss Edna F 


Merryman, Miss Florence M. 


Metsker, Miss Kathryn 
Michel, Miss Mabel P. 
Miller, Miss Alpha J. 


Miller, Miss Ethel 
Miller, Miss Geneva E. 
Miller, Miss Lula A. 
Miller, Miss Viola L. 


Mitzner, Miss Amanda 
Montgomery, Miss Urdell 
Morgan, Miss Julia, M.D. 


Morgan, Miss Mabel 
Morgan, Miss Margaret 
Morris, Miss Harriett L. 
Morris, Mrs. Louise Ogilvy 
Moses, Miss Mathilde R. 
Munson, Miss Kezia 
Murphy, Miss May 
Naylor, Miss Nell F. 
Nelson, Miss Ada M,. 
Nelson, Miss Caroline C. 
Nelson, Miss Dora L. 
Nelson, Miss E. Lavinia 
Nelson, Miss Lena 
Nevitt, Miss J. Ellen 
Norberg, Miss Eugenia 


Northcott, Miss Ruth 
Nowlin, Miss Mabel R. 
Odee, Miss Bertha 


Oldroyd, Miss Roxanna H. 


Olson, Miss Della 
Olson, Miss Emma 
Ostrom, Miss Eva 


Overholt, Miss Treva B. 
Palmer, Miss Ethel K. 
Palmer, Miss Florence K, 
Palmer, Miss Pearl E. 
Parks, Miss Vera E. 
Parmenter, Miss Ona 


Parsons, Miss L. Maud 
Payne, Miss Zola L. 
Pearson, Miss Mary N. 
Penney, Miss Oril A. 


Perry, Miss Ella L. 
Peters, Miss Jessie I. 


Pithoragarh, India 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Baldwin Girls School, 
Nanchang, China 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, 8.8.8., Burma 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 


Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Inhambane, P. E, Africa 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Yeng Byen, Korea 

Kiukiang, China 

Chemulpo, Korea 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
West China 

Pegu, Burma 

Bangalore, India 

Shantung Christian University 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Tandur, Deccan, India 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea, 

Wonju, Korea 

Almora, U. P., India 

Basavangedi, Bangalore, India 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Sironcha, India 

Basim, India 

Ajmer, India 

Baroda Residency, India 

Ajmer, India 

Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Foochow, China 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Changli, North China 

Mary Aeomty Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Peiping, Malaya 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

115 Rue Perregaux, Con- 
stantine, Algeria, N. Africa 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Baroda Residency, India 

Muttra, India 

Sitapur, India 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Suining, Szechwan, W. China 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Apdo. 115 Bis, Mexico D.F., 
Mexico 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, S 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Aligarh, India 

Bijnor, India 
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Phillips, Miss Bess L. 


Pittman, Miss Annie M. 

Place, Miss Pauline A. 

Plumb, Miss Florence J. 

Pool, Miss Lydia 8. 

Porter, Miss Eunice 

Powell, Miss Alice M. 

Power, Miss Elsie M. 

Precise, Miss Myrtle Baroda, India 

Precise, Miss Pearl Godhra, India 

Prentice, Miss Margaret M. Tientsin, China 

Proctor, Miss Orvia Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 

Pugh, Miss Ada E. Crandon Home, Taiping, 
Malaya 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Puntamba, India 

Nanchang, China 

Peiping, agen, 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Penang, Malaya 

Medan, Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Chandag Heights, via Almora, 
U. P., India 


Box 41, Inhambane, P. E. 
Africa 

Kiukiang, China 

11 Oura, Nagasaki, Japan 

Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Brindaban, India 

Peiping, China 

25 Creek St., Rangoon, Burma 


Quinton, Miss Frances 


Quirin, Miss Flora 
Raab, Miss Theodora 
Radley, Miss Vena I. 
Ramsey, Miss Bertha E. 


Rank, Miss Minnie L. 


Rea, Miss C. Lois 
Redinger, Miss June 


Reed, Miss Mary 
Reeves, Miss Cora D. aioe College, Nanking, 
ina 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T. Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Reid, Miss Jennie Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Reid, Miss Mabel J. 6 Lancaster Rd., Rangoon, 
urma 

Reik, Miss Elsie Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Yenping, China 

Gokak, South India 

Bulandshahr, U. P., India 

Jubbulpore, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Cawnpore, India 

73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 

Gamble Memorial Home, Bel- 
levue Superieur, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa 

Yenping, China 

Chinkiang, China 


Reiman, Miss Frieda 
Rexroth, Miss Emma K. 
Richards, Miss Gertrude E. 
Richardson, Miss Faithe 
Richey, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Richmond, Miss Mary A. 
Robbins, Miss Adis A. 


Roberds, Miss Frances E. 


Robinett, Miss Gusta A. 
Robinson, Miss Faye H. 
Robinson, Miss Ruth Basavangedi, Bangalore, India 
Rosenberger, Miss Elma Seoul, Korea 

Rossiter, Miss Henrietta B. Peiping, China 

Royce, Miss Marion D. Methodist Girls School, 


Singapore, Malaya 
Ruese, Mrs. Artele B. Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
Ruggles, Miss Ethel 


15, Rome, Italy 
Raipur, C. P., India 

Russell, Miss Mary Katherine , : ; 

Cheloo Univ. Village Service 
Center, Lungshan, Shantung, 
China 

Malacca, Malaya 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Wuhu, China 

Muttra, India 

Yenping, China 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 

Darjeeling, India 

Old Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Nanchang, China 

Nanchang, China 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 


Sadler, Miss Eva 
Salzer, Miss Florence 


Savage, Miss Eugenia 


Sayles, Miss Florence A. 
Schaefer, Miss Carolyn E. 
Schlaefli, Miss Trudy 
Schlater, Miss Irma E. 


Scholberg, Miss Miriam R. 
Scovill, Miss la M. 


Seal, Miss May B. 
Search, Miss Blanche T. 
Seeck, Miss Margaret 
Shannon, Miss Mary E, 


Sharp, Mrs. Alice Hammond 
Kongju, Korea 
Sheldon, Miss Mabel Gajecharganl P. O., Buxar, 
Bihar, In 
Shepherd, Miss Elsie M. prac 26, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
exico 
Shields, Miss Wilhelmina T. Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E. Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Shoemaker, Miss Esther, M.D. 
Kolar, India 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


October 


Sia, Miss Ruby 

Simpson, Miss Cora E. 
Smith, Miss Clara Bell 
Smith, Miss Ellen E. 
Smith, Miss Eloise G. 
Smith, Miss Eunice E. 
Smith, Miss Grace Pepper 
Smith, Miss Joy L. 

Snow, Miss Myra 
Sprowles, Miss Alberta B. 


Stahl, Miss Minta 
Stahl, Miss Ruth L. 


Stallard, Miss Eleanor B. 
Starkey, Miss Bertha 


Foochow, China 

Nanking, China 

Chinkiang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Fukuoka, Japan 

Foochow, China 

Lahore, India 

Nanking, China 

Tientsin, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Tientsin, China 

Yenching University, Peiping 
West, China 

Moradabad, India 

Care of Severance, Seoul, 


Korea 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Changli, North China 

Hinghwa, China 

Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 

9 Naka Kawarage Cho, 
Hirosaki, Japan 

42 Yohanocho, Fukuoka,Japan 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 

: , Mexico 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Coloma Anahuac D.F., Mexico 
City, Mex. 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Rulison High School, Kiukiang, 

hina 

Tuguegarao, Cagayan, P. I. 

Kiukiang, China 

Arrah, India 


Stewart, Miss Emma 
Stockwell, Miss Grace L. 
Stover, Miss Myrta O. 
Studley, Miss Ellen M. 
Suffern, Miss Ellen H. 
Swan, Miss Beulah 


Taylor, Miss Erma M. 


Teague, Miss Carolyn M. 
Temple, Miss Laura 


Terry, Miss Beatrice R. 
Thoburn, Miss Isabella 


Thomas, Miss Ethel 


Thomas, Miss Ruth F. 
Thomasson, Miss Leona 


Thompson, Miss Armenia 
Thompson, Miss May Bel 
Tirsgaard, Miss Maren M. 


Todd, Miss Althea M. Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien. 
ina 
Trimble, Miss Lydia Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 
Trissel, Miss Maude V. Seoul, Korea 


Troxel, Miss Moneta 
Tubbs, Miss Lulu 


Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 

Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Tucker, Miss Emma Curtiss 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
Tucker, Miss Margaret, M.D. 
Foochow, China 
Twinem, Miss J. Marguerite 
Tientsin, China 
Vandegrift, Miss Frances C. Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 
Van Dyne, Miss L. Frances 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa 
Walker, Miss Marion M. Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila, P.I. 
Wallace, Miss L. Ethel Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


China 

Teabella, Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

3a Sadi Carnot 73, Mexico 
City, Mexico 

Moradabad, U. P., India 

Peiping, China 

Hyderabad, India 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 

150 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 


Wallace, Miss Margaret 
Walrath, Miss Pearl 


Warner, Miss Marian 
Warner, Miss Ruth V. 


Warrington, Miss Ruth 
Watrous, Miss Mary 
Webb, Miss Gladys M. 
Webb, Miss Nora 


Welles, Miss Doris I. 


Wells, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Wells, Miss Phebe C. Foochow, China 

Westrup, Miss Charlotte Bareilly, ‘India 

Wheeler, Miss L. Maude Peiping, China 

Wheelock, Miss Ethel C, ho arga, India 

White, Miss Anna Laura a renett Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Jap. 
Whiteley, Miss Martha D. 53 bis Blvd., St. Saéns, Algiers, 


Algeria, N. Africa 
Whiting, Miss Ethel 151 Dharamtala Street, 
Whitmer, Miss Harriet 


Calcutta, India 
shea College, Nanking, 
Whitney, Miss Alice 
Wilcox, Miss Alice A. 


Cc 
Nyadiri, P.B. 136 E. Sali: 
Southern Rhodesia, eet) 
Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 
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Williams, Miss Laura V. 


Wilson, Miss Emma 
Wilson, Miss Frances R. 


Wilson, Miss Retta I. 
Winslow, Miss Hazel B. 


Witham, Miss Lois E. 


Wolcott, Miss Jessie L. 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth 


Wood, Miss Hazel O. 
oodruff, Miss Frances B. 
Woodruff, Miss Mabel A. 
Wright, Miss Mildred V. 
Wysner, Miss Glora 


Young, Miss Mary E. 
Youtsey, Miss Edith 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Tientsin, China 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

230 Canal St., Rangoon, 


urma 

Woman's Medical College, 
Shanghai, China 

Nanking, China 

Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Ushagram, Asansol, India 

Nanchang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Nagpur, India 

Les Aiglons, El] Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Wuhu, China 


Missionaries on Home Leave 


On FurRLouGH 


Altman, Miss Esther 
Anderson, Miss Naomi 


Argus, Miss Florence 
Austin, Miss Laura F. 


Bacon, Miss Nettie A. 
anning, Miss Elsie N. 
Barry, Miss Elda M. 
Battin, Miss Lora 
Becker, Miss Gertrude A. 
Bell, Miss Laura E. 
Blakely, Miss Mildred 
Blasdell, Miss Jennie A. 
Bragg, Miss Jessie A. 
Buyers, Miss Anna P. 
Burdeshaw, Miss Rhoda 
Carpenter, Miss Mary F. 


Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B. 
Challis, Miss Grace 
Chase, Miss Laura 


Christensen, Miss Lydia D. 


Cone, Miss Gertrude 
Cox, Miss Ruth 


Crandall, Miss Violet B. 
Dillenbeck, Miss Nora M. 


Dimmitt, Miss Marjorie 
Dingle, Miss Leila V. 


Doltz, Miss Henrietta 
Donahue, Miss K. Mamie 


Doyle, Miss Letah M. 
Dunn, Miss Olive 


Dyer, Miss Clara P. 
Eddy, Miss Mabel L. 
Edmeston, Miss Rhoda 


Eide, Miss Mary L. 
Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm 


Evans, Miss E. Florence 
Fearon, Miss Dora C. 


Ferris, Miss Helen 


Fosnot, Miss Pearl 
Fox, Miss Eulalia 
Frantz, Miss Ida F. 


Fredericks, Miss Edith 


Golisch, Miss Anna Lulu 
Griffin, Miss Alta I. 
Griffin, Miss Pansy P. 
Hall, Miss Dorcas 

Hall; Mrs. Rosetta S.,M.D. 


915 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O- 
as N. Ashland Ave., Chicago» 


Ill. 

273 Jefferson Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

5829 S. E. Salmon St., 
Portland, Ore. 

Granada, Minn. 

Mott, North Dakota 

1411 Byron St., Topeka, Kans. 

826 W. Gift St., Peoria, Ill. 

Egan, 8. Dak. 

5108. Elm St., Champaign, III. 

400 E. Lyon St. Lyons, Kans. 

Frewsburg, N. Y. 

2225 D St., Lincoln, Neb. 

160 No. Front St. Sunbury, Pa. 

Dothan, Ala. 

fee "Mary’ s Ave., Sydney, 

1 

707 Williams St., Kewanee, Ill. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

32 Woodmont St., West Spring - 
field, Mass. 

Allen, Neb. 

636 No. Main St., Geneva, Ohio 

404 So. Seneca St., Wichita, 
Kans. 

1892 Lawrence St., Bugene, Ore. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

330 E. Meda Ave., Glendora, 


Calif. 
1325 East 63d St., Seattle, 
Wash 


ash. 
502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
ow Irving St., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Westboro, Mo, 
629 No. Lafayette Blvd., 
South Bend, Ind. 
225 Baker St., Providence, R.I. 
Fulton, Mich. 
a Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
as Euclid Ave., Des Moines, 


owa 

607 Wesley Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 

1109 Buena Vista Way, South 

Pasadena, Sere 

Davenport, ‘Neb 

556 South St., Glendale, Calif. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Care Mrs. F. Hayes Ranck, 
1624 Van Ness Terrace, 
Union, N. J. 

Afton, lowa 

Caro, Mich. 

De Golia, Pa. 

10 Cottage Place, Warren, Pa. 

ge gs Ave., Gloversville, 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Halverstadt, Miss Harriet 
Harrod, Miss Anna M. 
Heist, Miss Laura 


Hemenway, Miss Ruth V., 
Hess, Miss Stella A. 
Hoffman, Miss Carlotta 
Hofimann, Miss Jeanette 
Hoge, Miss Elizabeth 


Holder, Miss Edna 
Holland, Mrs. Alma H. 


Hulbert, Miss Jeannette C. 


Kipp, Dr. Cora I. 
Knapp, Miss Elsie L. 
Lantz, Miss Viola, M.D. 


Loper, Miss Ida Grace 


Lowe, Miss Mary Louise 
Mace, Miss Rose A. 


Manchester, Miss Ruth C, 
McAllister, Miss Hazel 
Moca atin sults oh 
Nagler,! Miss Etha M. 
Narbeth, Miss Gwendoline 
Nelson, Miss Marie 
Newton, Miss Minnie E. 
Olson, Miss Mary E. 
Overman, Miss L. Belle 


Paine, Miss Mildred Anne 
Palm, Miss Emma M. 


Patterson, Miss Anna Gail 
Peckham, Miss Caroline 8. 
Peet, Miss Azalia E. 
Perrill, Miss M. Louise 
Pfaff, Miss Jessie A. 
Pider, Miss Myrtle 
Pierce, Miss Mildred 
Rahe, Miss Cora 

Randall, Miss 8S. Edith 
Raney, Miss Salena 


Reitz, Miss Beulah 
Richardson, Miss Ruth E. 


Robbins, Miss Henrietta P. 


Robinson, Miss Martha 
Rogers, Miss Hazel T. 
Rogers, Miss Mayme M. 
Ross, Miss Elsie M. 
Rost, Miss Carrie H. 
Scheirich, Miss A. Beta 
Schleman, Miss Laura M. 
Simonds, Miss Mildred 
Simons, Miss Marian G. 
Sinkey, Miss Fern 
Smith, Miss Emily 
Smith, Miss Jennie M. 


Smith, Miss Myrtle A. 
Snavely, Miss Gertrude E. 


Speer, Miss Dorothy 
Staubli, Miss Frieda 


Sutherland, Miss May E. 
Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M. 


Tower, Miss Rita B.,M.D. 
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42 Cottage St., Littleton, N.H, 

Hoagland, Ind. 

18148. EB. 27th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 

M.D. 

Williamsburg, Mass. 

Danbury, Ohio 

Williams, Ariz. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Methodist Home for the Aged; 
College Hill, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Route 4, Box 175, Salem, Ore. 
15 Ralston Ave., Hyattsville, 


Care Mrs. M. D. Bond, 44 
Cedar Court, Geneva, Obio 

Annawan, Ill. 

Ida, Mich. 

125 Marchessault St-, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

oe a Ave., Lockport, 


Ocean Park, Calif. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Novy 

171 Spencer BY “Winsted, 
Conn. 

Newton, reaeee 


Aurora, 
oar St., 


1724 W. 
Was 

Apt. 12, 2020 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

316 S. Chester Rd., Swarth- 


more, Pa. 

8112 Tenth Ave., Brooklyn, 
Nox 

1279 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, 
IN OY? 


607 Wesley Temple, 
apolis, Minn. 

4517 North Sharon Avenue, 
La Crescenta, Calif. 

Albion, N. Y. 

Sangen, Hallefors, Sweden, 


Box 1723 
107 W. 41st St., Shadyside, Ohio 
Sextonville, Wis. 
Webster, N. Y. 
502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
Underwood, N. D. 
502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
Clarendon Hills, Ill. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Winfield, Kans. 
306 McLean Ave., 
Na 


Spokane, 


Minne- 


Yonkers, 


1916 Nebraska Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Watsonville, Calif. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. ’ 

ai College Ave., Grove City, 


a. 

Red Oak, Iowa 

Perrysburg, Ohio 

34 Main St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 

1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. ; 

2327 Sycamore Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. : 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Fayette, lowa 

Route 2, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Centerburg, Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

5825 S. BE. 44th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 

Niagara, Wis. 

5701 Margaretta St., 
burgh, Pa. 

1700 No. "Broadway, Baltimore, 


Pitts- 


Md. ; 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Wahoo, Neb. 

Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Nak 

301 Cogshall St., Holly, Micl.* 
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Townsend, Miss Mollie E. Room 115 150 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. 

Seguin, Texas 

740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 

Glencoe, Okla. 

Tyrone, N. Y. 

Grove City, Ohio 

Kingman, Kans. 

3825 Floresta Way, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

R.R. 1, Hudson, Kans. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, INTs 

Strathmore, Alberta, Canada 

446 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

325 Wallace Blvd., Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Spirit Lake, lowa 
Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


Traeger, Miss Gazelle 
Trotter, Miss Charlotte 
Tucker, Miss Alta 
Turner, Miss Mellony F. 
Tyler, Miss Ursula 
Wagner, Miss Dora A. 
Waldron, Miss Rose E. 


Warner, Miss Emma E. 
Waugh, Miss Nora Belle 


Welch, Miss A. Dora 
Wells, Miss Annie M. 


West, Miss Nellie M. 
Westcott, Miss Pauline E. 


Wilson, Miss Ruth M. 


Winslow, Miss Annie 8. 
Wolcott, Miss Jessie L. 
Wood, Miss Grace H. 


DETAINED 
Anderson, Miss Dorothea 521 Burchett St., Glendale, 


alif. 
Ashbrook, Miss Anna 44914 Reynolds Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
2040 Horton Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
39 Park St., Malden, Mass. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, 


Bennett, Miss Lorraine 


Bjorklund, Miss Sigrid C. 
Brethorst, Miss Alice B. 
Mitchell, S. D 


Bricker, Miss Mary E. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bridenbaugh, Miss Jennie B. 
entra, Apts., Long Beach, 


Calif. 
oe cae Lane, Arvada, 
Burmeister, Miss Margaret Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Caris, Miss Clara A. Grover Hill, Ohio 
Cheney, Miss Monona L. Barron, Wis. 
Daubendiek, Miss Letha I. West Bend, Iowa 
Dillingham, Miss Grace L. 28288. W. Front St., Portland, 


Ore. 
Fuller, Miss Margorie A. 15714 Loomis St., Harvey, IIl. 
Gabrielson, Miss Winnie N. 620 8S. 18th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Gilliland, Miss Helen C. 1460 E. Orange Grove Ave., 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Hannah, Miss Mary L. Northwood, N. H. 
Hunter, Miss Alice 


Brown, Miss Cora M. 


136 W. Fifth Ave., Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Engelbrektsgatan, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

Room 304, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

446 Summer Blvd., Hammond, 


Ind. 
Concord, Calif. 


Johanson, Miss Maria A. 
Johnson, Miss Mary A. 
Kessing, Miss Mae G. 
Lawson, Miss Ellen L. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


October 


Laybourne, Miss Ethel M., M.D. 

1803 Pine Rd., Homewood, Il. 
Ludgate, Miss Abbie 605 Ohio St., ‘Wheaton, I. 
Matthew, Miss Helen 809 Walnut St., Anderson, Ind. 
Miller, Miss Iva M.,M.D. eee Madison Ave., New York, 


Murray, Miss Helen Grace ee Pa. 
Nelson, Miss Eva Iona 3545 June Ave., Robbinaiala, 


Minn. 
Okey, Miss Mary C, 


512 E. Second Ave., 
Monmouth, Ill. 
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Two deaconesses La Luz, Mexico ; 

Two graduates of Sweet Among Auracanian Indians, 
Memorial Chile 
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Looking Forward to Good Programs 


Order all literature from your own Branch Depot of Supplies. Address on Page 2 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 1935-1936 
For Auxiliaries, Young Woman’s Societies and Standard Bearers 
“WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS.’’ By Margaret Ross Miller. Price, paper 
50 cents; cloth $1.00. 
For Juniors 
Story Book: ‘‘THREE-CORNERED CONTINENT.’’ By Margaret Applegarth. Price, 
paper 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 


FOR AUXILIARIES 
““A MESSAGE to the AUXILIARIES.”’ At least one copy free to each auxiliary. 


“COMPLETE PROGRAM OUTLINES.” Included in the Budget, or 10 cents if ordered 
separately. For the auxiliary president and program committee chairman, twelve programs 
fully outlined with spaces for filling in names of all participants, also notes and suggestions. 
This booklet and the ‘‘Message”’ are to be the guide books for auxiliary work and workers. 


“PROGRAM REMINDER.”’ A very attractive folder with topics for twelve programs and 
spaces for filling in the date of meeting and leaders’ names. The president or program chair- 
man should see that every auxiliary member is supplied with one of these reminders, filled in, 
at the beginning of the year. Folders are printed in three colors and black, a copy of a piece 
of South American weaving. Price 25 cents a dozen, $2 a hundred. 


“THY WORD.”’ Devotional topics are developed in a booklet entitled “Thy Word,” price 
15 cents, but included in the Budget. This booklet gives a brief devotional program for each 
meeting of the year. 

“THE OPEN BOOK’”’ — Poster. For recording the progress of the auxiliary in its attainment 
of the year’s objectives. Each auxiliary is entitled to one poster and goal sheet. 


PATTERN SHEETS. Twenty-one sketches, including the flags of the ten South American 
Republics, all related to the year’s study. Suggestions for posters, invitations, place cards, 
etc. Price 10 cents, and included in the Budget. 


“WHAT TO SERVE.’’ Very simple refreshment suggestions for serving South American 
products with reading text about each. Price 5 cents and included in the Budget. 


THE BUDGET — Price 75 cents. Includes “Complete Program Outlines,’ “‘Thy Word’ 
(devotions booklet), “Pattern Sheets,’ ‘What to Serve,’ Leaflets called for in the twelve 
programs, and sample of ‘‘Program Reminder’”’ folder. 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 

“YEARLY PLANS.’’ A booklet giving in concise form the plans and objectives for the year, 
explaining each, listing required material and activities for each month. Every Standard 
Bearer group may have two copies free. Additional copies, 5 cents each. 

PROGRAM HELP BOOK, ‘‘GOOD WILL TOUR.”’ Full of suggestions that can be adapted 
to any society — posters, invitations, programs and plans for social hours, Price 20 cents. 

“NEIGHBORS.’’ A devotions booklet for Standard Bearers. Price 15 cents. 

THE BRIDGE — Goal Chart. As each goal is met a section of a bridge is placed on the poster 
until a bridge from North to South America is complete. Each local organization is entitled 
to one of these charts and sticker sheet free. 

THE BUDGET. For Standard Bearer groups, $1.00 with the textbook, 50 cents without, 
includes ““Good Will Tour,”’ Program Help Book; ‘“‘Neighbors,” and Leaflets called for in the 
year’s programs. 


FOR JUNIORS 
Brief program suggestions for leaders of junior groups. Price 5 cents. : 
“INFORMATION FOR LEADERS OF JUNIOR ORGANIZATIONS.”’ Contains the year’s 
plans, goals, awards, program topics with list of supplementary material, and other infor- 
mation. 
THE BUDGET — Price 30 cents. 
SHIP POSTER — A poster and cut-out sheet free to each junior organization intending to meet 
the requirements of the year. 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT BADGE. For Heralds who meet the individual goals (see 
page 5, “Information for Leaders’). ' 


TWELVE TO GO 


Read thoughtfully the Editorial on page 337 and the program suggestions on page 351 
and you will understand the meaning of these three words 
and the inescapable challenge in what they imply. 


tain days have such unshaken confidence in you and me, in the membership of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, that they are contracting with the Society for life service. 
They have faith in us that we will send them out, support them on the field, supply their working 
equipment, and, if their years of service be sufficient, provide a retirement allowance for their 


older years. 


nena YOUNG WOMEN, college trained, doctors, teachers, evangelists, in these uncer- 


SUCH CONFIDENCE A CHALLENGE 


There are two very vital things to be presented to every auxiliary in October. 
1— THE PRAISE OFFERING. This, Madam Auxiliary President, depends on you. 
If your auxiliary is to match its faith with that of these twelve new missionaries, it must do its 
share in raising their support for this year (see Home Base Message, page 5) and you must 
sponsor the effort and see that it does not fail. 


2 — SHALL WE SEND AND THEN FORGET? Everyone who makes her contribution 
to the Praise Offering should continue her interest in these and all our missionaries, keeping 
informed about the varied types of work they are doing, and having an accurate knowledge of 
the changing world in which they with us are living. This means reading the Woman’s MisstonaRY 
Frimnp, and the second great objective for October is to build up a larger reading constituency 
for the Frtenp. In plain terms, codperate in the Society-wide effort to get subscribers. 


A STEWARDSHIP CANDLESTICK 


Is within the reach of every Auxiliary 


1. Three-Burner Candlestick of wrought iron, dignified and graceful design, 101% inches 
long, 614 inches high. A special offer to enhance the beauty of your “‘Stewardship Ritual.”” Com- 
plete with 10-inch stewardship candles, very special, only $1.00. 

2. Elaborate three-burner Candelabrum of finest quality brass, $3.75. 

(Illustrated in Frienp last December) 

3. Beautiful tall brass Candlestick for single taper, colonial pattern, $2.00. 

4. Yerba Mate, the South American beverage, to serve at your meeting. As easy to make as 
tea. Full directions with each package: 14-pound, 40 cents; 14-pound, 60 cents; 1-pound, $1.00. 
When ordering by the dozen, deduct 20 per cent. 

5. Chinese Jasmine Tea, always in steady demand to raise money for your Auxiliary. Single 
package, 40 cents. Buy 12 packages at 30 cents each to resell for 40 cents. Do not order less than 
12 at this special rate. 


Send remitlance with order and we pay the postage. (Stamps accepted for small amounts) 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 
2227 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send for illustrated circular of Latin American novelties. 


Not Given to See the Star 


It was not given me to see the star 
Whose splendor flooded old Judea’s plains; 
Nor was it given me to hear the strains 
Of music, when, with Heaven’s door ajar, 
Bright angels sang the glorious words that are 
Still echoing their “‘Peace, goodwill’’ refrains; 
Not mine to journey with the Magi’s trains 
And bring the Infant King gifts from afar. 


But it is mine, today, amid the throng, 
To keep a Christmas candle burning bright 
To symbolize the star that told His birth; 
Mine to repeat the angels’ deathless song; 
Mine, mine to give a gift, however slight, 
In memory of God’s great gift to earth! 


—B. Y. Williams in ‘‘New York Times.” 


December . 1935 
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Woman’s Praver for Peace 


THOUCEATHERV OPRSURe Aer: 
() It is Thy world for which we pray — the world 
Thou hast loved from its beginning and dost yet love, 
with all its human weakness. And as we pray Thee for peace 
within Thy world, and a better understanding among Thy 
children everywhere, we feel that we are asking that which 
Thou would’st have us ask. 

We do not know the way of the coming of peace to 
this troubled world, Our Father, but we do know the Way 
of all abundant living and we know Him as the Prince of 
Peace. So we come, asking that the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus may be in us. Make us slow to condemn as we are 
quick to sympathize. Hold us fast to the conviction that all 
are Thine and therefore precious in Thy sight. Hasten the 
day when men and nations shall spend themselves in solving 
the problems of their differences rather than in struggle for 
those things which divide. 

Forgive us, the women of Thy world, in so far as we 
have failed rightly to interpret the truth of Thy message of 
human relationships. May we, believing that Thou hast 
made of one blood all nations of men, bear no part in the 
shedding of that blood. And help us daily, unceasingly, to 
show forth the indwelling of Him who prayed, ‘Father, 


forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Amen. 
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By Boat and Car and Foot 


By EDNA F. MERRITT, Sienyu, China 


Last fall, after vacation, I came back to 
Sienyu by boat, with the principal and 
kindergarten teacher in our school. The 
evening we went aboard there were 
rumors of a typhoon coming up the coast. 
It was even reported that some of the 
boats had to seek shelter in ports along 
the way. Our boat would better be called 
a tub, in comparison with the boats that 
go to Amoy and Hongkong, so we won- 
dered how far we could go. We were held 
up a day and a night at the mouth of the 
Ming River. The captain went out a little 
way to see how high the waves were, then 
turned back to anchor in a sheltered place. 
There was a nice breeze, so we were 
quite comfortable — as much so as could 
be expected under the conditions. 

I am sure you cannot even imagine 
with any degree of accuracy what travel 
in these Hinghwa steamers means. To 
begin with, the boats do not come up to 
any pier. Indeed, I don’t believe many 
boats, large or small, do dock here in 
China. For the most part they anchor in 
midstream and small boats — launches 
or sampans — take the passengers to and 
from the boat. We went out to our boat 
in a little sampan rowed by a woman and 
her little boy. 

The boat has practically no accommo- 
dations — not even the barest of neces- 
sities. There is a toilet room, but few 
except men ever use it; a kitchen in which 
the tables are used as beds much of the 
time — and the cabins. These last have 
board bunks for beds. The cabin we had 
contained eight of these — four lower and 
four upper — each inhabited by myriads 
of cockroaches and many other of their 
kin. No bedding, no washing accessories, 
no supplies whatever except a lantern that 
is hung on a nail at night. 

Perhaps you wonder how one ever 


spends two nights or one night or even a 
day on such a boat. Our bedding roll is 
the secret. We have pads with us to put 
on the boards, bedding and all the neces- 
saries for daily living — even to the food 
we eat and the water we drink. 

But what about the roaches? Oh, yes! 
I just opened my little handbag, took out 
four little bottles that I had bought at 
the drug store, took an empty bottle from 
my basket and mixed up a concoction of 
carbolic, citronella, wintergreen and euca- 
lyptus oil. With some absorbing paper 
saturated in the oil I washed around the 
bunks and the ceiling where the greatest 
number of lodgers were. You should have 
seen them scatter! I don’t believe they 
jumped into the sea, but they did leave 
us and probably sought lodging with 
others who were a bit more companion- 
able. After that we made up our beds and 
got ready to enjoy the night. 

There were two others in our cabin, and 
the remaining bunks we used to hold our 
baggage and supplies, so that there would 
not be quite so much in the middle of the 
floor. Our baggage consisted of very large 
wicker suit cases (or kories, as we call 
them), bedding rolls, baskets for food — 
and besides these we had auto tires, school 
books, potatoes, flour, and so on. 

On this trip we had very little food and 
only three thermos bottles of drinking 
water — for three of us. For over night 
this would have been enough, but for two 
whole days and nights it was not quite 
enough, as you may guess. We finally 
realized that we had a bottle of honey in 
our basket, so had the man who serves 
tea water bring us some boiling water. 
We flavored this with honey, for without 
something in it we could not possibly 
drink it with any enjoyment. Our food 
gave out, but hot rice is always palatable 
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with a little salty vegetable, so we didn’t 
go hungry. 

We were out on deck late the second 
afternoon, trying to see if we were near 
enough to our destination to land that 
night, so we should be packing our bed- 
ding. To our surprise and our great dis- 
pleasure, we found that the boat was 
turning around instead of going on into 
the bay. We heard that a boat ahead of 
us, coming toward us, was suspected of 
being a pirate, so the captain had ordered 
our boat to turn out to sea again. But we 
soon turned back, when the suspected 
pirate proved to be only a fishing boat and 
meant no harm. 

This delayed our landing and it was 
after dark before we were able to go 
ashore. However, we were glad to leave 
the boat, even in the dark. We left a 
servant with the heavy baggage and we 
spent the night at Angtau. The next 
morning our baggage arrived and we set 
out for home by car. The roads had been 
very bad — never before had there been 
so many hold-ups — but we came through 
safely and do praise our Heavenly Father 
for his own keeping power over us. 

It was with great joy that we antici- 
pated the Christmas season, this year, 
because we had planned to have a family 
Christmas, thus becoming better ac- 
quainted with the families of our girls and 
having them learn the meaning of Christ’s 
coming to earth so long ago. Now it is 
with even greater joy that I share a little 
of it with you. 

The days before Christmas were busy 
ones, with teaching as usual and all the 
extra things besides. The principal, Miss 
Chen, and I tried to visit all the families 
within walking distance of our school. We 
went nearly every afternoon for a week 
before Christmas, and we walked several 
miles each afternoon. Some of the families 
we visited are Christian, but many are 
not. Of course we were especially inter- 
ested in the non-Christian families and 
were so glad when they said they would be 
happy to come in for our family Christ- 
mas. And they did come! 

We had our program on Monday after- 
noon before Christmas. Our chapel 
benches were arranged in a semi-circle 
around the big Christmas tree. The girls 
sat by classes, with their families — and 
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it was a real family Christmas because 
over fifty mothers, aunts and sisters-in- 
law came, besides almost as many chil- 
dren, little brothers and sisters. 

Miss Chen asked me to speak a few 
words of welcome to them and you may 
be sure I told them how very happy I was 
to have so many come and hoped it would 
not be the last time. I also told them of 
my purpose in coming to China, of the 
purpose of our school here and the inter- 
est of all you kind people at home who so 
faithfully help us to carry on. 

We had a program to which the whole 
audience listened with a silence that was 
very remarkable considering all the small 
children present. After that we had hot 
refreshments for all the guests, so invited 
them to our dining room, where the girls 
served. Then we gave the children little 
red baskets with peanuts and candy and 
gave each family a Love and Light 
Calendar, just filled with good evangelistic 
messages for each month of the year. 

Many of the mothers had never seen 
our school, so the girls took them to their 
rooms and showed them about the build- 
ings before they went home. One mother 
said to me, “It’s just like heaven in 
here.” I can appreciate her words be- 
cause I have been in her home and know 
how the family lives. How I am praying 
that the girls as they live here day by day 
may live as in heaven, in the presence of 
our Christ. 

The memory of the days after Christ- 
mas will long linger in our hearts. Since 
the families of our girls who live out in dis- 
tant villages could not come in here for 
Christmas, we planned to go out to the 
different places — teachers and students 
going to the capacity of our car. In all we 
visited nine centers and in many places 
we met several families. I cannot pos- 
sibly tell you about all of them but I 
want you to know about two, at least. 

At the first place we visited, we found 
that the mother of the girl was not at 
home. The daughter led us to another 
house, some distance away, where the 
mother had gone to do some sewing and 
so earn a little money. I did not realize 
where we were going until I saw a palatial 
house and learned that it belonged to a 


bandit chief very famous in this area. It ~ 


(Continued on page 427) — 
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Poetry in Spanish America 
By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


TuHRouGHOUT Spanish America, poets 
and poetry are held in high honor. When 
Amado Nervo of Mexico died in Monte- 
video, Argentina and Uruguay each sent 
a battleship to convoy his body home, 
and Cuba sent out a cruiser to join the 
escort into Vera Cruz. When Rubén 
Dario of Nicaragua travelled through the 
Latin-American countries, his journey 
was like a royal progress. The late George 
F. Weeks spent many years in Mexico, 
was a press correspondent during one of 
the revolutions and later edited the 
Mexican Review. He said that when great 
national events were occurring, such as 
with us would be spread on the front 
page of every newspaper, the Mexico 
City papers put them in an inconspicuous 
place, and gave the first page to the visit 
of some poet from Spain or South Amer- 
ica. He added that after a skirmish in 
the revolution the defeated party broke 
and fled, and one of the fugitives climbed 
a tree. The pursuers came up and levelled 
their guns at him; but he called out, ‘‘Do 
not shoot me! I am a poet!” Immedi- 
ately the guns were lowered, and he was 
allowed to go. 

This fondness for poetry extends to all 
classes. When visiting a small town in 
western Venezuela, Dr. Herbert J. Spin- 
den of the Peabody Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, found the men in 
the barber shop, and even the bootblacks, 
reciting poetry; and the little local paper, 
of only four pages, gave a page and a 
half to poetry. When a distinguished 
Mexican poet died, a few years ago, his 
enormous funeral procession included 
hundreds of illiterate Indians. They could 
not read, but they knew his most popular 
poems by heart. 

Anyone wishing to understand our 
Spanish-American neighbors should know 
something of their poetry. Yet few per- 
sons in the United States have any idea 
how much really beautiful poetry has 
been produced in the republics to the 
south of us. 

Amado Nervo is probably the most 
beloved of the Spanish-American poets, 
while Rubén Dario is the most admired. 


Nervo was a sweet-spirited man. The 
thought expressed in the following poem 
occurs repeatedly in his writings: 


Ir A THoRN Wounps Mz 


If a thorn wounds me, I draw back from it; 

I do not hate the thorn. If, hating me, 
Some base hand pierces me with malice blind, 
Silent I turn away, and go to 

A purer air of love and charity. 


Rancor? For what? Has good e’er sprung from it? 
No wound it stanches, puts no evil right. 
Scarce has my rose-tree time to bear its flowers; 
It wastes no vital sap on thorns of spite. 


And if my foe should near my rose-tree pass, 
He shall pick from it many a fragrant bud; 
And if he sees in them a vivid red, 

The tint will be the redness of my blood — 


Blood drawn by his ill will of yesterday, 

In hatred that it seemed could never cease, 
And which the rose-tree now in perfume sweet 
Returns to him, changed to a flower of peace. 


In the original Spanish this reads: 


Sr Una Espina Mer Hiere 


Si una espina me hiere, me aparto de la espina, 
... pero no la aborrezco! 

Cuando la mezquindad 
envidiosa en mi clava los dardos de su inquina, 
esquivase en silencio mi planta, y se encamina 
hacia mds puro ambiente de amor y caridad. 


jRencores! ;De qué sirven! {Qué logran los 
rencores! 

Ni restafian heridas, ni corrigen el mal. 

Mi rosal tiene apenas tiempo para dar flores 

y no prodiga savias en pinchos punzadores: 

si pasa mi enemigo cerca de mi rosal, 


Se llevard las rosas de més sutil esencia, 

y si notare en ellas algtin rojo vivaz, 

jser4 el de aquella sangre que su malevolencia 
de ayer, vertid, al herirme con encono y violencia 
y que el rosal devuelve, trocada en flor de paz! 


Rubén Dario’s poems are incompar- 
ably musical, a virtue lost in translation. 
Spanish-American poetry is full of allu- 
sions to Don Quixote. Dario’s ‘‘Sonnet 
to Cervantes” expresses a widespread 
feeling: 

Though heavy hours I pass and mournful days 

In solitude, Cervantes is to me 

A faithful friend. He lightens gloom with glee; 
A restful hand upon my head he lays. 


Life in the hues of nature he portrays; 
A golden helmet, jewelled brilliantly, 
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He gives my dreams, that wander far and free. 
He suits my moods; he sighs, he laughs, he prays. 


The Christian and the lover and the knight 
Speaks like a streamlet clear and crystalline. 
I love and marvel at his spirit bright, 
Beholding how, by mystic Fate’s design, 
The whole world now drinks mirth and rich 
delight 
From deathless sadness of a life divine. 


José Santos Chocano of Peru, who was 
lately assassinated, was a powerful! writer, 
and characteristically South American. 
He devoted much of his poetry to South 
American scenery, fauna and flora, his- 
tory and legends. But he wrote also 
poems of general human interest, like the 
following: 


Sun anp Moon 


Between my aged mother’s hands gleam bright 

Her grandson’s locks; they seem a handful fair 

Of wheat, a golden sheaf beyond compare — 

ae ane gold, stolen from the dawn’s clear 
ight. 

Meanwhile her own white tresses in my sight 

Shed brightness all around her in the air — 

Foam of Time’s wave, a sacred glory rare, 

Like spotless eucharistic wafers white. 


O flood of gold and silver, full and free! 
You make my heart with gladness overrun. 
If hatred barks at me, what need I care? 
To light my days and nights, where’er I be, 
In my child’s curls I always have the sun, 
The moon in my dear mother’s silver hair. 


LicHTNING 
O ragged mother, holding out thy hand 
Forever at the doors, in sorrow deep, 
And seeing always bare and empty chests, 
And human consciences fast locked in sleep! 


O thou that goest gathering in the bag 
Of thy sore poverty forevermore 
Leavings that in the shipwreck of each day 
Follies and vices cast upon the shore! 


Daughter art thou to him who went to war, 
Marched in the ranks and shed his blood 
unbought, 
Fell in the conflict, sank to earth and died— 
And no one now remembers that he fought. 


Sister art thou to him who fell one day 
Among machinery’s teeth, which crush and 
kill. 
The wheels were all indifferent to his fate, 
And human hearts were more indifferent still. 


Thou wast the wife of him who at the plow 
Died, sunstruck, as he labored on the plain. 
Today all eat the bread his wheat has made. 
Thou dost not eat it— and he sowed the 
grain! 
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Thou art the daughter and the sister poor — 
The widow, always left with child unborn; 
Thou art the mother who of every rag 
Will make a flag, when breaks tomorrow’s 
morn. 


Still, as a consolation, in thy womb 
A son of thy dead husband thou dost bear. 
A cloud of rags —its thoughts are of the sky, 
But of a sky where tempest fills the air. 


Thy son will be no gentle cherub fair, 

No honey-cup, no mayflower soft of bloom. 
O ragged mother! Lo, thou art the cloud, 

And thou dost bear the lightning in thy womb! 


Gabriela Mistral is the pen-name of 
Lucilla Godoy Alecayaza of Chile. She 
was an obscure little country school- 
teacher, with a deep heartache from a 
disappointment in love. She was too shy 
to publish any of her poems. Without 
her knowledge, a friend sent some of them 
to the “Floral Games,” a sort of poetical — 
tournament that has come down from the 
Middle Ages. They were received with 
enthusiasm, and she became famous over 
night. Today her poems are known and 
loved in every Spanish-American country. 


To Tar CHILDREN 


Many years hence, when I am a little heap of 
silent dust, play with me, with the earth of my 
heart and of my bones! 

If a mason gathers me up, he will make me 
into a brick, and I shall remain fast forever in a 
wall; and I hate quiet niches. If they make me 
a brick in a prison, I shall grow red with shame 
when I hear a man sob; and if I am a brick in a 
school, I shall still suffer, because I cannot sing 
with you in the early mornings. 

I would rather be the dust with which you 
play, on the country roads. Clasp me, for I have 
been yours; unmake me, for I made you; trample 
upon me, because I did not give you the whole 
of beauty and the whole of truth! Or only sing 
and run above me, so that I may kiss your 
beloved feet. 

When you hold me in your hands, recite some 
beautiful verse, and I shall rustle with delight 
between your fingers. I shall rise up to look at 
you, seeking among you the eyes, the hair of 
those whom I used to teach. 

And when you make any image out of me, 
break it every moment, for every moment the 
children broke me, with tenderness and grief! 


Hymn To Tan TREE 
O brother tree, fast fixed in earth 
By brown hooks ’neath the soil that lie, 
Yet raising thy clean brow aloft 
With fervent yearning for the sky! 


Pitiful make me towards the dross 
Whose dark mire feeds me, low and dumb, 
Yet never let the memory sleep 

Of that blue land from which I come! 
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Thou to the traveller dost announce, 
O tree, thy gentle presence near, 

By thy refreshing, far-flung shade, 
And by thy fragrant atmosphere. 


So let my presence be revealed, 
Amid life’s fields, where’er I be, 
By my warm, gentle influence 
Shed over others silently. 


O tree, productive ten times’o’er — 

Of rosy fruit thy leaves between, 

Of wood for building, perfumed airs, 
And sheltering foliage, dense and green! 


Thou tree of soothing, healing balms 
And wondrous resins — gracious tree, 
Full of wild vines that weigh thee down, 
And throats athrill with melody! 


Oh, make me rich in giving forth, 

To equal thee in fruitfulness! 

Tree, let my heart, my thought, become 
Wide as the world, to help and bless! 


* * * 


Thou art a woman’s gentle womb, 

Naught else; thy boughs with nests are rife, 
And every branch, soft swaying, rocks 

In each light nest a tiny life. 


Give me a leafage great and thick, 

To meet the need of all who roam — 
Who in the human forest vast 

Have found no branch to be their home! 


Tree that, where’er thy strong trunk stands, 
On hill or plain, in every place 

Takest the selfsame attitude 

Of sheltering and protective grace! 


So may my soul, in each estate — 
Youth, age, joy, grief, whate’er befall — 
Still hold the selfsame attitude 

Of love unchanging, love to all! 


Juana de Ibarbourou, a well-esteemed 
poetess of Uruguay, writes: 


Tae Sweet MIRaActr 


Oh, what is this? A miracle! My hands are 
blossoming! 

See, roses, roses, roses forth from my fingers 
spring! 


My lover kissed my hands, and then a charm 
wrought silently; 

Upon them flowers came softly out, as stars do 
in the sky. 


And now the people murmur, who behold me as 
I roam: 

““Ton’t you see that she is crazy? Poor woman! 
Send her home. 

She says that roses from her hands are born in 
wondrous wise, 

And as she goes she waves them, like flitting 
butterflies.” 


Ah, foolish, foolish people, with minds too dull 
and slow 
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To grasp a marvel such as this! Alas, they only 
know 

That nowhere save on rosebushes are born red 
roses sweet, 

And only in the wheat fields men gather ears of 
wheat. 


But let them call me crazy, and shut me in a cell, 

And lock the door with seven keys, to close it 
fast and well; 

And let them set a watch-dog beside the portal, 


too 
A warder rough and savage, a warder tried and 


true. 

I still shall sing the same thing: ‘‘My hands are 
blossoming! 

Sweet roses, roses, roses out of my fingers 
spring!” 


And wondrous fragrance through my cell will 
breathe by night and day, 

As if ’twere filled with roses fair of France, a vast 
bouquet! 


Alfonsina Storni of Argentina strikes a 
different note in 


SHE WHo UNDERSTANDS 


Her dark head fallen forward in her grief, 
The beauteous woman kneels, in suppliant 
fashion — 
A woman past her youth; — the dying Christ 
From the stern rood looks on her with com- 
passion. 


A burden of vast sadness in her eyes, 
Beneath her heart a child, a burden human, 
Before the white Christ bleeding there she prays, 
‘Lord, do not let my child be born a woman!” 


These poets often give us a thought 
that is like a jewel, such as this from 
Luis G. Urbina of Mexico: 


ASCENSION 


All things climb a starry stair, 
By a law that no man knows. 
What was yesterday a thorn 
Shall tomorrow be a rose. 
What was once a chrysalid 
Soon shall soar, free fluttering; 
What was yesterday a wish 
Will tomorrow be a wing! 


We may close with these lines from 
Francisco A. de Ieaza of Mexico. 


Tus Sone By THE Way 
A solitary pilgrim I; 
Through foreign lands I stray; 
Yet am I not alone — my song 
Goes with me all the way. 


And if the night around be black, 
I make it bright as day; 

I sing, and then the song lights up 
The darkness of the way. 
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I do not sigh for weariness 

However far I stray; 

The heavenly staff of song makes brief 
The distance of the way. 


Ah, sad indeed that pilgrim’s lot 
Who goes alone all day, 

Nor has, for comrade of his march, 
A song along the way! 
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Every Spanish-American country has 
its poets, and almost all have their poet- 
esses. It would be pleasant to multiply 
quotations if space permitted; but enough 
have been given to convince the reader, 
I hope, that these poets are well worthy 
of study. 


The United Approach in Latin America 


By SAMUEL G. INMAN 
Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 


OnE of the most interesting features 
of the mission work in Latin America, 
which the churches are studying this year, 
is that of its unified approach. Probably 
no other field has a more closely co6ér- 
dinated program. This is carried forward 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Coéperation in Latin America which acts 
as a clearing house and board of strategy 
for thirty mission boards at work in those 
lands. In the committee, representatives 
of these boards are brought around a 
common council table to discuss all the 
problems connected with this work, keep- 
ing a constant circle of helpful contacts 
and good will going among the boards. 
The committee pushes codperative enter- 
prises, maintains broadening contacts 
with missionaries on the field and saves 


the boards money by doing for all of | 


them work which individual boards 
would otherwise have to undertake. It 
represents the Evangelical Church in 
many Pan-American movements which 
might otherwise overlook the importance 
of the Christian forces. It gives out a 
large amount of information to the press, 
schools, business concerns and individu- 
als concerning Latin America, keeping 
missionary work in these countries in the 
public mind. It arranges addresses and 
conducts classes on Latin-American 
topics in churches, conferences, conven- 
tions and educational institutions. It is 
developing an ever-widening acquaint- 
ance with the intellectual leaders in 
Latin America and undertakes to inter- 
pret to them the spirit and purpose of 
American Christianity. 


The committee has organized numer- 
ous international conferences to consider 
Christian work in Latin America, the 
most important among these being the 
Panama Congress in 1916, the Monte- 
video Congress in 1925 and the Havana 
Congress in 1929. The latest of these 
conferences was held in Mexico City in 
March, 1934, to face the future of Chris- 
tian work in that country, in view of the 
drastic anti-religious laws being increas- 
ingly enforced there. The large Christian 
programs worked out there, when pessi- 
mism was turned into new enthusiasm 
for new types of service entirely within 
the law, have led some friends to declare 
that conference the most important con- 
tribution the committee has yet made to 
missionary strategy. 

Careful surveys of conditions in each 
of the twenty Latin American countries 
have been made by the committee and a 
cooperative program worked out for each 
section. Boards, members of the com- 
mittee (including Methodists, North and 
South, Presbyterians, North and South, 
Northern Baptists, Disciples, Friends, 
Congregationalists, etc.) here consult with 
each other before undertaking any new 
or major service in Latin America. The 
committee has found new opportunities 
in coordinating relations between what 
was known in the old missionary termi- 
nology as ‘“‘the home” and “‘the field,” 
but now is better expressed by the 
“‘older”’ and the ‘‘younger’’ churches. 

Union theological seminaries and union 
papers have been developed in several 
fields as well as union educational insti- 
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tutions. And besides codrdinating the 
work of the boards themselves the com- 
mittee, at their request, has carried on 
certain direct pieces of service such as 
the work of evangelism under Dr. George 
P. Howard, minister-at-large for South 
America, and under Dr. Juan Orts Gon- 
zales, minister-at-large for Spain. Re- 
gional committees on codperation in vari- 
ous countries are aided in sustaining 
secretaries, Dr. W. E. Browning in Argen- 
tina, Rev. Epaminondas Amaral in Brazil 
and Prof. G. Baez Camargo in Mexico. 

Administrative help is given to boards 
engaged in union tasks such as the union 
board in Santo Domingo, Ward College 
in Buenos Aires, the Union Seminary and 
Bookstore in Mexico, the religious educa- 
tion program for all Latin America, and 
the publication and distribution of litera- 
ture, including the Spanish magazine 
La Nueva Democracia. At times of special 
need it initiates projects such as the 
Educational Advance for South America, 
when under its auspices the boards raised 
more than a million dollars for better 
equipping their schools in South America. 

By the above it will be seen that there 
has been gradually built up through expe- 
rience, and that there is now available 
through the committee, a working ma- 
chinery (1) for conference and investiga- 
tion, (2) for sustaining unitedly special 
workers, (3) for administering unitedly 
special projects. Details of some of the 
more important of these divisions of the 
committee’s activities may be interesting. 

One of the special workers is Dr. George 
Howard, who conducts a most important 
evangelistic work aimed especially to 
present the Christian message through 
and outside the evangelical churches to 
those who usually do not attend the 
evangelical churches. Dr. Howard is 
uniquely endowed for his task. Born in 
- the Argentine of missionary parents and 
educated in both South America and 
North America in excellent institutions, 
he was called to this work following a 
memorable visit of Dr. Stanley Jones to 
South America in 1928. Dr. Howard re- 
sides in Santiago, Chile, but much of his 
time this year has been given to work in 
Peru and Colombia where his reception 
was remarkable. He is enjoying a very 
fine radio hearing. 
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The committee has had a unique oppor- 
tunity of participating in the awak- 
ened life of the new Republic of Spain 
by sharing with that country one of the 
most remarkable spiritual personalities 
known to this group, Dr. Juan Orts Gon- 
zales. Dr. Orts, with his family, left his 
work as editorial secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America 
in March of 1933 to take up residence in 
Madrid. One of the great southern com- 
munions supplies his salary, the com- 
mittee furnishes residence, and a group 
known as “The Friends of Spain,”’ organ- 
ized and promoted by the committee, 
is assisting Dr. Orts in his program. His 
home is a center of hospitality for all 
who are deeply interested in emphasizing 
the teachings of Christ as central in the 
making of the New Spain. This project 
developed as the direct result of the 
earnest request of evangelical leaders in 
Spain to have Dr. Orts in their midst, 
with his home open to them and to 
ex-priests and others who might call upon 
him for guidance. His aim is to inspire 
the evangelical cause to larger concep- 
tions, to speak through the press and 
lecture in cultural centers, thus represent- 
ing the Christian cause in an ever- 
widening circle. 

During the nearly twenty years of the 
committee’s existence it has never ceased 
to urge and promote the production of 
literature under union auspices. It would 
be easy to recount story after story of 
how the literature written and distributed 
through the committee is reaching out 
beyond the confines of evangelical work. 
The manager of one of the largest indus- 
trial organizations in Mexico, a great steel 
plant, comes by the union bookstore in 
Mexico City every week and carries off 
an armful of books. 

Machinery for publication and distri- 
bution of Christian literature now func- 
tions as follows: at the executive office 
of the Committee on Codperation in New 
York La Nueva Democracia, a monthly 
magazine in Spanish, is published which, 
aside from articles on the Christian way 
of life, carries reviews of most important 
books and continuous propaganda for 
good reading; a book department is con- 
ducted which offers to supply any Spanish 
book used by Christian workers and 
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issues bibliographies and circulars con- 
cerning new titles, reads manuscripts and 
makes recommendations to publishers 
concerning desirable books. Close con- 
tact is maintained with the various evan- 
gelical book-distributors in Latin America 
who are aided in stocking the best new 
titles now appearing in a gratifyingly 
increasing ratio. Theré are now down- 
town union bookstores doing an increas- 
ing business with the general public as well 
as the evangelical community in Mexico 
City, Ponce (Puerto Rico), Buenos Aires, 
Santiago (Chile) and Rio de Janeiro. 

Related to the union literature pro- 
gram, but initiated and guided by those 
especially trained for the work, is the 
program for the creation and production 
of religious education materials in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. Through this inter- 
denominational enterprise there is being 
built up a corps of workers trained for 
the task, aware of the variety in regional 
needs and willing to share their talents 
with others of different denominations. 
Economy in time and publishing costs 
are important considerations in a task of 
such large proportions for there is a great 
dearth of such materials. Printing and 
production are in modern, attractive form 
and plans are based on long-visioned 
policy to meet future as well as present 
needs. 

Of the various regional committees 
related to the committee, but all of them 
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autonomous, there is not space to tell 
here except to say that there are such 
bodies in practically all the Latin- 
American areas. 

During the last few years, so difficult 
and trying for the churches, the Com- 
mittee on Codperation has done every- 
thing in its power to help both the Chris- 
tian workers in Mexico and the boards 
here to act wisely and maintain constantly 
a constructive faith in thé future, sending 
its secretary to Mexico, bringing prom- 
inent Mexican Christians to the United 
States, fostering interdenominational con- 
ferences, maintaining wide correspond- 
ence and developing a new united pro- 
gram. The reader will rejoice, no doubt, 
with the committee over the new turn 
in Mexico, both in the evangelical work 
and in the government. Many believe 
that these remarkable changes have come 
about as the result of prayer. 

The Committee on Codperation real- 
izes that the fight against the enemies of 
religion in Latin America is a long and 
continuous one and is only to be carried 
out by constant study of situations as 
they develop, frequent conferences and 
an ever-increasing unity. The blessings 
on the committee’s work in Mexico and 
other fields especially demanding atten- 
tion recently, show the strategy of the 
boards’ working through this medium in 
dealing with their Latin-American prob- 
lems. 


The Littlest Child 


By MAY W. HENDRICKSON 


Away across the waters blue in the 
northern part of India, in the mission 
school at Bankat, there was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

It was just a few days before Christmas. 
The faces of the little brown girls, all 
except one, were shining and their dark 
eyes danced with delight. 

This one little face Just would stay sad 
and mournful. Littlest Child was the 
name Miss Stone loved to call this little 
favorite. Miss Stone was the American 
teacher of the little brown girls and they 
lived in this mission school. 


It had been a long hard year in this far- 
off country and Littlest Child’s parents 
were very poor, so she had to stay all year 
in the school. She tried her best to smile 
for she was almost always such a brave 
child, but her lips just would quiver as 
she felt the twisted queer feeling in her 
heart. 

She could not forget about the year 
before, when she and mother and father, 
who was a Bible teacher, had kept Christ- 
mas together. 


eager faces to what Miss Stone was say-— 
ing, as she explained the Christmas plans, _ 
Ly “c 


The girls listened with 


wy 
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all but Littlest Child. She just could not 
see how she could be happy here on 
Christmas. 

According to the custom of Bankat, the 
twenty-third of December was the time to 
buy wooden sandals for all the girls whose 
parents were too poor to take them home, 
or who had no parents or no home to 
which they might go. 

It was a fact that this school was the 
only real home that many of these girls 
had, so Miss Stone called them her Christ- 
mas family. They called these sandals 
“khat pattie,’ for that is what they clat- 
tered when the children walked in them; 
they were just a piece of wood with a 
broad canvas strap across the top to 
keep them on. 

Littlest Child went to the city with the 
others, but her face stayed sad while the 
others looked happy and gay. As they 
waited in front of the shop, Littlest Child’s 
forehead was wrinkled and her thoughts 
tumbled about in a very bad way. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes. ‘Oh, 
look, look!” she cried, the wrinkles slowly 
fading away. A huge elephant slowly 
waving his trunk to and fro stopped just 
below them. His big ears flopped as if to 
say, ‘‘I hear you.” A scarlet velvet coat 
embroidered in gold hung low down on 
both sides. 

In the funniest sort of a box sat two 
men — noblemen they were. They were 
dressed in gorgeous robes, and the gems 
they wore sparkled red, yellow and gold in 
the sunlight. 

One of them looked down and smiled a 
lovely smile at Littlest Child, which made 
her heart beat a little happier and the 
_ troubled thoughts a little less sad. She said 
to herself, ““They must know I’m lonely.” 

At five o’clock on Christmas morning 
they were awakened by Miss Stone at the 
door of their big sleeping room singing 
“There’s a song in the air, there’s a star 
in the sky!” 

The girls quickly dashed out of bed and 
into their clothes, while their happy voices 
joined in the song, as they followed their 
teacher to the living room. The door 
was flung open. They stopped their sing- 
ing. For a second there was a great still- 
ness. A fir tree all covered with tinsel 
seemed to say to them, “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 
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The light bulbs, covered with green and 
yellow paper, winked as if to whisper, 
“Surprise! Surprise!’ ‘Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
the girls cried for joy. 

And a big surprise there was, for right 
by the tree was a big box with all sorts of 
funny marks on it. Breathlessly the little 
girls watched Miss Stone unpack it. Even 
Littlest Child edged over closer. ‘It 
seems like some sort of magic,’’ she said 
softly, as a puzzled look crossed her face. 

“See,” said Miss Stone, “what lovely 
things the children of America have sent 
to us.” The girls’ eyes danced with 
delight. ‘‘Such a wonderful Christmas!” 
they shouted. 

Red crept into the cheeks of Littlest 
Child, a smile broke into a laugh as she 
whispered, “‘It’s all so lovely.”? Then they 
had hot cocoa and purtis for their chhoti 
hazri (little breakfast). 

About four o’clock some of the men in 
the station started putting tiny earthen 
saucers around on the edge of the roofs of 
the schoolhouse and bungalow. A little 
later Miss Stone and the girls followed 
with wicks, oil and matches. 

All the little saucers had to be filled with 
oil and a wick put in each one, then they 
were all lighted. It was a lovely sight and 
the girls had the best fun, gayly running 
and shouting all over the roof. 

Christmas evening came only too soon, 
as tired but happy Miss Stone’s ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Family” gathered for a last good 
night. Again they looked at the glittering 
Christmas tree and their precious gifts. 

Littlest Child gave a happy laugh, with 
a note of contentment in it, as she said, 
““Q Miss Stone, do please send some magie 
words on the paper to the children in 
America and thank them for all their 
presents which traveled to us. They’ve 
made us have such a happy Christmas. 
Christmas is a lovely time, no matter 
where one is,” she breathed softly. 


CHILDHOOD 


To be Himself a star most bright 
To bring the wise men to His sight, 
To be Himself a voice most sweet 
To call the shepherds to His feet, 
To be a child —it was His will, 
That folk like us might find Him still. 
— John Erskine. 
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OUR FRIENDLY CRUISE 


The Plata Republics 


Leavine Rio de Janeiro, the Formis, 
on which we are taking our cruise to 
South America, sails on and on down the 
coast till it comes to a large river mouth — 
not an imagined one, like the River of 
January, but a real one — the Rio de La 
Plata, which is a great estuary. 

It gives us a bit of a start to hear that 
Sebastian Cabot founded the first Span- 
ish colony on the Plata River, in Uruguay, 
in 1527. He sailed on up the Plata and 
Parana almost as far as what is now Para- 
guay, having heard that gold and silver 
abounded in the interior. We say, ‘But 
Sebastian Cabot claimed land in North 
America for the English; what was an 
Englishman doing in South America with 
the Spanish?” Just another mistake of 
ours! Sebastian Cabot, in spite of his 
name, was a Venetian and he left the 
service of England for that of Spain. So 
he was sailing for that country when he 
explored the Plata region. 


Tue Litrte REPUBLIC 

On the north bank of the Plata we see 
the smallest of the South American 
republics, Uruguay. Its capital and chief 
port is Montevideo, not far up the Plata 
from the Atlantic Ocean and accessible by 
the largest ocean vessels. The River 
Uruguay, emptying into the Plata, forms 
its western boundary. It is about the 
size of North Dakota, with an even cli- 
mate that makes it a popular summer 
resort. We are reminded that we are 
south of the equator when we are told 
that there is tropical vegetation in the 
northern provinces. 

Its surface is level for the most part, 
with rolling grassy plains especially fitted 
for pastoral pursuits. 

Historically Uruguay has had a some- 
what checkered career, as we are informed 
by the “history fiend” of our party. The 
first landing party was Spanish, but it was 
attacked by hostile Indians and the leader 
and most of the men were killed. This 


was in 1515. No permanent settlement 
was made until much later. Spain and 
Portugal both claimed the territory and 
there was warfare until the year after the 
United States asserted its independence. 
In spite of the treaty then signed, Brazil 
sent a strong force to occupy the country, 
but in 1825 it became an independent 
republic. Then came civil war, and it is 
only for the last sixty years that Uruguay 
has been at peace. 

The inhabitants are almost entirely of 
pure European stock, unlike Brazil with 
its admixture of Indians and Negroes. 

Uruguay is mostly given over to agri- 
culture and cattle raising. ‘There are 
some mineral deposits, notably tale of a 
superior quality. The chief native fuel 
supply is peat, found in the southeastern 
part. 

Wheat is the chief agricultural crop, 
though we are interested to find that 
another important product is birdseed. 
The chief exports, however, are live stock 
and related products. 

There are four large packing plants 
(frigorzficos) in the republic. One of these 
proudly boasts of having the largest 
kitchen in the world. This was estab- 
lished by the Leibig Company and spe- 
cializes in beef extract. Two others are 
American owned; does Frigorifico Swift 
have any familiar sound? 

Most of our time in Uruguay will be 
devoted to the City of Roses. Of course 
we are told the various stories as to how 
it received its accredited name, Monte- 
video. Just why one of Magellan’s men, 
in 1520, should have exclaimed in Latin 
‘“‘Montem video,” or why the Portuguese 
lookout should have called out “‘ Monte 
vide eu,” which is not Portuguese as now 
spoken, does not especially concern us, 
except as we remark that the cerro, or 
hill, is not exactly a mountain. But its 
modern name, City of Roses, appeals to 
us as we wander through the wonderful 
rose gardens. Montevideo is noted for its 
abundance of flowering shrubs and plants 
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of many kinds, and practically every 
house has its roses. 

The seaside resorts near the city are 
popular places. Especially do those of us 
who are accustomed to the promiscuity 
of the average bathing beaches in North 
America notice the division of one of the 
most popular beaches into three parts; 
one is reserved for women and children, 
one is for men only, and the third is the 
place where family groups congregate. 
This arrangement, we are told, is “for 
the better observance of the proprieties.”’ 

We shall not neglect to visit Instituto 
Crandon, the school conducted by our 
Society, where our missionaries welcome 
us and show us the variety of work car- 
ried on. 

Then we snatch time for one little trip 
into the interior of Uruguay. Past vine- 
yards and orange groves we go. We see 
hills which for miles upon miles are cov- 
ered with grazing herds of sheep. They 
seem innumerable and we are ready to 
believe our statistician when he tells us 
that there are twenty-seven sheep for 
every person in the country. 

Our guide tells us he is taking us to a 
rural crossroads store. Our mental pic- 
tures of the country store differ, since we 
come from different sections of our land, 
but none of them includes a wall-and- 
patio structure with an opening large 
enough to admit a span of horses and a 
wagon, and a patio (or inner court) so 
large that this wagon can be easily turned 
around. 

The buildings are constructed of stone 
and stucco and they are painted a brilliant 
blue. Others, we are told, are green or red 
or yellow, but all are brilliant and gaudy. 
There are usually some trees near the 
store, a tented wagon or two, and one 
thing which used to be common at many 
gathering places in our own country — 
a row of hitching posts. 


The need for the posts is evident when ° 


we see the number of gauchos, or cowboys, 
among the customers. We cannot fail to 
notice their costume. One which is quite 
commonly seen when the cowboy is 
“dressed up” includes trousers, bright 
yellow and very baggy — to us they seem 
several sizes too large. Boots reach to the 
knees and bear heavy spurs that clink at 
every step. A soft gray shirt, red kerchief 
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and broad red belt, with a broad-brimmed 
yellow hat, complete a dazzling ensemble. 
Then back to Montevideo and our com- 
fortable quarters on the Formis for the 
sail across the Plata to Buenos Aires. 


THe LAND OF THE PAMPAS 


Doss the word pampas suggest to you 
vast stretches of prairie land where count- 
less hundreds of cattle graze, where pam- 
pas grasses wave their plumes, where 
cities are few and people have plenty of 
room? We look at the map in our guide 
book while the Formis steams along. 
“Goodness!” someone gasps. “I never 
knew Argentina was so huge!” It is large, 
stretching from above the tropic of Capri- 
corn down to about thirty-four degrees 
south latitude. Here is an interesting 
experiment. Place a map of Argentina on 
a map of North America drawn to the 
same scale. Only turn Argentina upside 
down, remembering that it is south of the 
equator. It stretches from almost down 
to Yucatan away up beyond the southern 
part of Hudson Bay. Buenos Aires comes 
over Oklahoma. 

Argentina stretches from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Andes Mountains and from 
Bolivia to Cape Horn. Look up the graph 
in ‘The Half-Known Continent”’ and see 
that all of the eastern and east central 
states can be placed within its boundaries. 

This wide stretch of surface, with cli- 
mate ranging from tropical to almost 
frigid, allows a wide variety of products, 
though the most of them are such as 
flourish in the temperate zone. Forests, 
many minerals, petroleum, grain, sugar 
cane, cotton, fruits, are all found, but the 
greatest extent of land is given to the 
herds of cattle, sheep and horses. Most of 
the population and the chief industries are 
found in this pampas region. 

Buenos Aires, the City of Good Airs, 
and now the metropolis of the southern 
hemisphere, must have been an odd look- 
ing place in 1650. It had then several 
hundred inhabitants living in houses of 
mud and stone, mostly with thatched 
roofs, though a few had tile. These 
dwellings were generally less than twelve 
feet high. The Spanish, according to 
custom, had provided for narrow streets, 
while the popular conception of house- 
building caused the eaves of the houses 
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to extend far outward. In many cases the 
rafters projected to the middle of the 
street, seriously interfering with the move- 


ments of horsemen and loaded earts.- 


Finally the settlers had to make a “‘gentle- 
men’s agreement’? whereby rafters must 
be kept within certain reasonable limits. 

Now Buenos Aires has wide avenues 
with modern buildings but no skyscrapers. 
There is a subway system provided to 
relieve congestion, especially since motor 
cars have come into general use. It is 
visited by many tourists. 

Rosario is another of the beautiful cities 
and important ports. Miss Penney has 
told us of this city in her articles on the 
international highway. 

Our Society has two schools in Argen- 
tina — a Bible Training School in Buenos 
Aires and Colegio Norte Americano in 
Rosario. Gleason Institute, also in Rosario, 
provides a model of settlement work. 

In order to see something unusual we 
shall fly to the northern part of Argentina 
to the forests of quebracho trees. Did you 
ever hear of quebracho? It is the source 
of much of the tannin used in curing 
leather, Leather is one of the important 
exports of Argentina and quebracho is 
another, for this South American product 
is needed all over the world. It is interest- 
ing to learn that much of the world’s sup- 
ply of quebracho comes from the Chaco 
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region where warfare has been raging. 

The quebracho wood is used for railway 
ties and dock timbers, since it never 
decays from exposure to the weather or ~ 
water. But its chief value is for the 
extraction of the tannin. 

The lumbering is done chiefly by peons, 
descendants of the aboriginal Indians, 
perhaps with some admixture of Latin 
blood. They work under contractors who 
are engaged by one or another of the 
companies that control the output. The 
working season is from six to nine months 
(lumbering is impossible in the rainy 
season) and during that time the men 
move into the forests with their families, 
erect rude shelters, and depend on the 
contractor for food and clothing. 

The trees are felled and the bark and 
white sapwood removed, since the tannin 
comes from the hard red wood of the 
trunk. The logs are hauled to the railway 
in wagons drawn by four oxen. Oxen are 
superior to horses or mules, for they graze 
on the open land around the camp so 
there is no cost for their upkeep. Then 
when they are beyond work they are 
fattened up and provide beef for the men 
to eat. Somehow one remembers the oft- 
quoted words, ‘‘There’s nothing wasted 
in this house!’’ 

But the Formis is ready to sail and we 
must leave Argentina. 


By Way of Preparation for Leadership 


By RHODA C. EDMESTON, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


TucKepD away in Flores (meaning 
flowers), one of the comparatively quiet 
sections of Buenos Aires, is to be found 
one of our Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society institutions, the Bible Training 
School or, according to its Spanish name, 
El Instituto Modelo de Obreras Cristianas. 
Its importance cannot be measured by the 
number of its students or the magnificence 
of its buildings. The former is not large 
and to the latter might be applied the 
remark made by a European visitor to 
one of our highly revered theological 
schools in the States. He said, ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you upon not having wasted 


your money in riotous building.” Folks 
who judge by such externals might pass 
it by with nothing more than a casual 
glance. But for the more thoughtful ones, 
those who look just a little beneath the 
surface and understand something of the 
contribution it has made and is making to 
the life of the national churches, it is one 
of the strategic points in our whole pro- 
gram of work in South America. 

It came into existence, as such things 
always do, as the result of a vision in the 
hearts of a few consecrated folk. In this — 
case it was our own Bishop Oldham and 
Miss Zona Smith of the Disciples of st. 
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They felt that the life in our Protestant 
- churches would never reach the level it 
ought to attain until there were in them 
trained women, prepared to do their part 
intelligently and effectively in this effort 
at the extension of the Kingdom of God 
in South America. So the venture was 
launched as a joint project of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

It was not done without difficulties, of 
course. It had to face, in the beginning, 
the lack of codperation on the part of the 
pastors. In the case of some it amounted 
to active opposition, because they still 
felt that women ought not to participate 
in anything approaching public work, 
even in our churches. Such opposition is 
now almost entirely in the past, due in 
part to a change in the position of women 
in general, in these countries, but also in 
large part to the exceedingly fine work 
being done by the graduates of the school; 
a work which could but recommend itself 
to anyone who was at all open to convic- 
tion in the matter. There was, too, the 
strangeness of the idea of such training in 
the minds of the girls themselves and in 
the thought of their parents, and the lack 
of financial ability, often where the inter- 
est was keenest. 

But the work has gone on, and for 
thirteen years now these charming Span- 
ish-speaking senoritas have been entering 
this open door, coming for preparation for 
more effective service. This preparation 
includes an improvement in their physical 
capacity for work as they learn more of 
the laws of health and saner ways of liv- 
ing, a widening of intellectual horizons 
and a sharpening of mental processes in 
class work, study and discussions, and a 
deepening of the spiritual life, as a result 
of these other two and of living for those 
three years with other folks with like 
aspirations and ideals. 

They come from widely separated 
points of that great continent, from far- 
away Peru, Bolivia and Chile, as well as 
from the neighboring Republic of Uruguay 
and Argentina itself, for this is the only 
school of its kind in all South America. 
They are an international, interdenomina- 
tional group, these graduates and students 
of the Bible Training School. 

Then they go out to serve. In order to 
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understand how well they serve one would 
need to visit these various countries and 
see them in the churches where, in some 
cases, they are preaching, delivering 
messages that are spiritually inspiring 
and intellectually respectable, and where 
they are always active in the work among 
the children, the young people and the 
women. It would be necessary to see 
what they are doing in social service and 
religious education, and to consider the 
contribution they have made in our own 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
institutions, as for example Colegio Norte 
Americano and Gleason Institute. In the 
latter place three national young women 
are carrying the entire responsibility of 
the work. Two of these are graduates of 
the Bible Training School. But even that 
would not enable one to comprehend all 
that it means, because their work partakes 
so much of the nature of those things 
which are not seen yet are eternal. 

There have been changes, of course. 
The program of studies has been devel- 
oped and amplified. Due to the stress of 
the last few years, the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ found it necessary to 
withdraw its share of the financial sup- 
port of the school while yet codperating 
loyally through the help given by its 
missionaries on the field. This has 
increased the burden of the work for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, of 
course. This year, during the absence of 
the missionary on furlough, the work of 
the school is being carried on by two of its 
graduates; a significant testimony surely 
of the character and capabilities of the 
students. 

In recent years the Bible Training 
School has been more and more closely 
affiliated with the Union Theological 
Seminary, an arrangement that is advan- 
tageous from various points of view. It 
seems fitting indeed that these two insti- 
tutions, whose task is the training of 
leaders, should be located in Buenos Aires, 
the largest city in South America and the 
center of the intellectual life of Argentina. 
Into it flow powerful thought currents 
from all the countries of Europe, as well 
as from the rest of South America. Here 
they meet and mingle and take on new 
forms within its great university and other 
institutions of learning, and outside of 
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them; and flow out again in ever-widening 
circles of influence. Here amidst this 
ebb and flow of ideas, feeling something of 
its pulsing life, stand our two institutions 
of religious learning, offering to the youth 
of our Protestant churches a preparation 
that will help them to be leaders and 
workers worthy of the vocation whereunto 
they are called, equipping them for the 
task which they can do so much better 
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than any foreign missionary, nay more, 
which only they can do. 

Who would venture to estimate the 
significance for the churches in South 
America, or indeed for the thought life in 
general in these countries, of the fact that 
to even a few of our young women there 
has come the opportunity for such prepara- 
tion in our Bible Training School in 
Buenos Aires? 


The General Executive of 1935 


It is a little difficult to say just when 
General Executive began — so let us only 
state that the General Executive Com- 
mittee met in St. Louis, Mo., in October. 
The reason for this difficulty is that 
department sessions, unit meetings (which 
are joint sessions of the Foreign and 
Home Departments), Des Moines Branch 
Meeting and General Executive sessions 
were so mixed up together that sometimes 
we were a little confused as to which we 
were attending. 

For example: on Thursday, October 17, 
with Mrs. Mead presiding in the morning 
and Mrs. Diefendorf in the afternoon, the 
Home and Foreign Departments gave 
their reports in Grace Church, St. Louis, 
before members of General Executive and 
also of Des Moines Branch, which con- 
vened that day. At noon there were 
department meetings of the Branch with 
members of the General Executive as 
guests. In the evening there was a service, 
at which Mrs. Nicholson presided and 
Mrs. W. M. Dudley, president of Des 
Moines Branch, was on the platform. 
Dr. Loren M. Edwards, pastor of Grace 
Church, welcomed both General Execu- 
tive and Des Moines Branch and Bishop 
Wade gave an informational and inspiring 
address on woman’s work in his area. This 
includes northern Europe and also Algeria 
and Tunisia in North Africa. 

On Friday, department, unit and Gen- 
eral Executive meetings began in Hotel 
Kingsway and continued until the session 
of General Executive was declared closed 
in the late afternoon of the next Friday, 
October 25. Even after that the Foreign 


Department had to finish some detail 
work. 

Some familiar faces were missing from 
the group. Mrs. F. J. McConnell, vice- 
president at large, was not at St. Louis. 
Miss Carrie J. Carnahan and Mrs. E. L. 
Harvey, who have given long years of 
faithful and devoted service as corre- 
sponding secretaries of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Branches, have resigned their 
offices and the new secretaries took their 
places in the Foreign Department. Miss 
Carnahan is succeeded by Miss Elizabeth 
M. Lee, who has worked with the retiring 
secretary for a number of years and took 
her place at the midyear meeting. Balti- 
more Branch has elected as its correspond- 
ing secretary Mrs. J. M. M. Gray, who 
has been serving as Branch president. 
Mrs. J. M. Avann, who for more than 
twenty years has served as associate sec- 
retary of Northwestern Branch, has 
resigned her position, but was present at 
the meeting. 

In the Home Department there was one 
new secretary. Mrs. Frank A. Horne of 
New York Branch is succeeded by Mrs. 
Berryman H. McCoy. Miss Lulie P. 
Hooper was detained by illness and sent 
as her substitute Mrs. Carl F. New. 

Among the special secretaries there was 
one vacancy. Mrs. Frank M. McKibben, 
secretary of junior work, whose beautiful 
voice was always so freely used in our 
meetings, died on September 30 and her 
successor was elected at this meeting. She 
is Mrs. Carl F. New of Baltimore, Md.,_ 


who has had experience as Branch junior 
secretary, as well as in other departments _ i 
i 
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of our work. Two editors were also 
absent — Miss Achard of the Freund and 
Mrs. Lewis of the Junior Friend. 

Miss Ruth Ransom was attending her 
first Genera! Executive as secretary of the 
general office in New York. She was 
elected last year after the death of Miss 
Amy G. Lewis. 

Mrs. John C. Shover presented her 
resignation as secretary of young people’s 
work. This was reluctantly accepted and 
Mrs. Albert E. Beebe of Bridgeport, Conn. 
was elected in her place. 

Delegates and missionaries had been 
excused from attendance at this meeting 
so there were no public sessions and no 
inspirational addresses. Nevertheless 
there was no tedium and there were 
periods of intense interest. Much legisla- 
tion was passed which affects the future 
policy of the Society, and in the Home 
Department the Forward Movement 
plans for 1936-37 were outlined. This 
seemed to be necessary because midyear 
meeting next year, according to custom, 
will be held in May to permit of consulta- 
tion with bishops and nationals in attend- 
ance at General Conference. 

On Saturday evening the members of 
General Executive were the guests of 
Des Moines Branch at a World Friend- 
ship Banquet at the Y. W. C. A. Other 
reminders of our hostess Branch were 
fruit and flowers placed in our hotel rooms 
and greatly appreciated. 

A delightful occasion one afternoon was 
a tea given to the members of General 
Executive and the missionaries at Wash- 
ington University. It was not the less 
enjoyed because it is a very unusual privi- 
lege for any denominational group to be 
invited to that beautiful campus. 

On another afternoon we were treated 
to a ride about St. Louis and its suburbs. 

The one festivity of the General Execu- 
tive group itself was a tea given in honor 
of Mrs. Shover and Mrs. Avann. 

On Sunday evening Mrs. Nicholson 
presided over a joint meeting of General 
Executive and Des Moines Branch in 
Grace Church. There the annual reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were given 
and Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of St. 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, of St. Louis and president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
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America, gave an address. With his clos- 
ing sentence, we are in entire accord: 
“The great drive of the missionary enter- 
prise must concern itself with the building 
of Christian fellowships around the world. 
That — and that only — will save the 
world.” 

Miss Hooper gave an informal talk, fol- 
lowed by her figures for the year, which 


| 


—_ 


Photograph by Jack Udel, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Cari F. New 
Secretary of Junior Work 


showed an increase of 6;'y per cent over 
1934. Receipts from Branches increased 
2135 per cent. The exact figures will be 
given later in this report. 


CONCERNING PEOPLE 


We announce with deep thankfulness 
that the general officers were reélected. 

The new special secretaries have been 
named, as well as the new Branch secre- 
taries. Other changes in Branch officers 
and the addresses of the new secretaries 
are given on page 403 of this issue. 

A very welcome guest was Mrs. George 
A. Miller, author of ‘Women Under the 
Southern Cross.” 

The Christian Stewardship column in 
the Frrenp for 1936 will be in charge of 
Mrs. J. Homer Slutz of 6 Hubbard Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Our representative on the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign 
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Missions, Miss Susan C. Lodge, has 
resigned. In her place the General Execu- 
tive appointed Mrs. John C. Shover. 

Mrs. Albert E. Beebe and Mrs. Carl F. 
New will represent our Society in the 
Missionary Education Movement and 
Mrs. James H. Lewis on the Curriculum 
Committee. 

Miss Edith Fredericks will be central 


Mrs. ALBert E. BEEBE 
Secretary of Young People’s Work 


treasurer for China when Miss Hollows 
takes her furlough. 

Miss Agnes Nilsen, missionary to India 
under the International Department, is 
the first woman to be ordained in Scan- 
dinavia. 

Officers of our Society and the Branches 
already elected as delegates to General 
Conference are: Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, 
Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Mrs. J. K. Cecil, Mrs. 
B. Dudley Snudden, Miss Lulie P. Hooper, 
Mrs. P. N. Jones, Miss Ella M. Watson, 
and Mrs. C. C. Peale. Mrs. Snudden is 
president of Pacific Branch. Mrs. Jones 
is secretary of interdenominational work 
for Philadelphia Branch. It is the first 
time in twenty years that Pittsburgh 
Conference has sent a woman to General 
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Miss Clementina Butler spoke briefly 
at a unit meeting. She especially urged a 
movement for peace and as a result the 
following recommendations were passed: 

In view of baffling world conditions threatening 
the peace of the world, we recommend that we 
call the constituency at home and abroad to 
definite prayer for peace; that we inform Miss 
Florence G. Tyler of our action, expressing the 
hope that other denominations will j join to make 
this a united action, channeling this desire 
through the World Day of Prayer agencies, that 
Christian women of the world may be united in 
their approach to our only source of help, the 
Mighty Counselor and Prince of Peace. 

We recommend that at the home base this be 
done by setting apart a period for prayer at all 
district and auxiliary meetings and wherever our 
women are gathered; and that, where practicable, 
special groups be called together for prayer. 


In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion the editor presents on page 404 of 
this issue a prayer written by Mrs. Charles 
H. Hardie, which expresses most beauti- 
fully the petition of all womanhood. 


MIscELLANEOUS 

This is as good a place as any to set 
down notes gathered almost at random 
from notebook pages. 

Mrs. Sheets, summarizing reports sent 
in from the Branches, stated that 1,201 
auxiliaries met all the goals; 1,353 persons 
took the Leadership Training Courses; 
1,421 prayer circles were reported; there 
are 352,214 members in 15,489 organiza- 
tions, and regretfully we state that this 
is a loss of 225 organizations and 10,397 
members over the number reported last 
year. 

The subscription list of the Frrmnp 
totals 58,380, which is 4,796 less than a 
year ago. The publisher has figured that 
loss in membership and in subscriptions 
go hand in hand. There is little hope of 
bringing up our subscriptions until new 
members are secured. The Junior Friend 
has a gain of 1,373 during the year, but 
even so has less subscribers than it had 
two years ago. 

Sales of literature have been unusually — 
good as the remarkable excellence of our 
output of program helps has been realized. 

The history of our Society which Mrs. 


Conference, and Mrs. Jones leads the del- 
egation. As other conferences meet it is 
certain that other W. F. M.S. women will 
be elected. 


G. W. Isham is preparing will be on sale 
in the spring. It will be used in the here 
gram for 1936-37, whenthe special come ye 
to be studied is Africa. es.” 
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The Wesleyan Service Guild reports 57 
new units of employed women. There are 
10,000,000 women in the United States 
who every day go out to some form of 
work. More than 534 occupations are 
listed as open to women, and women are 
in all but 30 of them. 

During the past year the young people 
raised $88,402. The secretary reported 
31 new societies; but this is not a net 
increase, since 34 have graduated into 
auxiliaries or Wesleyan Service Guilds 
and 25 have disbanded. It is true that 
the young people are the recruiting 
ground of the Society. If they are allowed 
to slip away the future of our work will 
be affected. 

Mrs. Shover quoted this: ‘‘There is no 
special delivery stamp for yesterday and 
no parcel post for forwarding opportuni- 
ties left behind.” 

Scandinavia is much interested in work 
for the Kabyles in North Africa but the 
French Protestant Church seems to feel 
no obligation to take the gospel to them. 
It was with great satisfaction that a vote 
was taken later in the session to continue 
the work of our Society in Algeria. 

An outstanding social worker in St. 
Louis is a graduate of our school in 
Lovetch. 

Hwa Nan College is not to be moved 
from its present location but plans are 
being made for its enlargement. 


From THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


It is impossible to give space for Mrs. 
Woolever’s entire report but it will be 
procurable in leaflet form from depots of 
supplies. These are only bits to show the 
charm of its writing as well as its interest. 


For years missionary effort has been affected 
by the serious conditions existing in the eco- 
nomic world. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, along with other Boards, has suffered, 
though not to so great an extent as many. The 
loyalty and devotion and heroic sacrifice of hun- 
dreds of members who have had their fortunes 
and, in many cases, their very means of livelihood 
swept away has been beyond praise. But neces- 
sarily, because of this financial stringency, there 
has been, year by year, a decrease in receipts and 
also in membership. We give all praise that this 
downward trend financially has been checked this 
tent though there is still a decrease in member- 


p. 

These critical conditions through which we 
have been passing have called for an evaluation 
of missionary endeavor, a thorough study of the 
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work upon which major emphasis should be 
placed in the future. And not only that. Condi- 
tions such as these have demanded a searching of 
motives and spirit. Perhaps the year could best 
be characterized as one of study of the organiza- 
tion, of the development of the work in the vari- 
ous mission fields, of serious questioning as to the 
emphases to be made in the future and of search- 
ing of hearts as to the power of the gospel in our 
own lives. 

In this time of study we have found that read- 
justments must be made. Some lines of work 
have served their day and now they must gradu- 
ally decrease and other fields of opportunity be 
entered. We are in the place of transition and 
through the coming years these problems must 
be worked out. But while methods and types of 
work are undergoing change, the one supreme 
motive remains unchanged —‘‘To make Christ 
known.” It may be that we should thank God 
for lessening income that has made it necessary 
for us to study every phase of the work and to 
weigh and evaluate and search for a better way. 
It is true that out of the welter of questionings 
and opinions and judgments a way is emerging 
and we are setting our feet upon that way. And 


so we take courage. This is the intangible record 


of the year. 

(Note. Much of the tangible record has 
already been given in this article.) 

While stories of devotion to the work come 
from many sources here at home they are being 
matched by tales of joyful sacrifice, of heroic 
effort to share the Good News, that come from 
around the world. In 23 countries there are now 
Methodist women affiliated through the Inter- 
national Department, striving through their 
missionary societies ‘‘to know Christ and to 
make him known.” Estonia is the latest country 
to seek admission into this fellowship of service 
and, though their poverty is dire, the loyal 
women there have given money sufficient to 
support a Bible woman in India. Miss Gabriel- 
son, who, 26 years ago on her way to India, 
itinerated in Sweden and organized 29 auxiliaries, 
is this year returning to India, sent by the Scan- 
dinavian women for another term of service. In 
Denmark there is an auxiliary in every charge 
and for three years, in spite of the depression, 
there has been an increase in the gifts in each 
conference in Scandinavia. 

In Bulgaria, despite extreme poverty, money 
has been given to put a Bible woman at work. 
She goes among the little servant girls ten to 
sixteen years old who are rented out twice a year 
at the servant market. She works also among 
the gypsies who have formed a missionary society 
and among the Slovenes and the Turks. How is 
this work financed in Bulgaria? The collections 
for the missionary treasurer are gathered from all 
eggs laid on Sunday. Even geese and chickens 
are given and so, as the report says, there are 
mission geese, ducks and hens. 

Then there is that group of school children in 
Kiukiang, China, between five and six hundred in 
the day schools, to whom Miss Fredericks brings 
a missionary program every month. As a result 
their gifts of sympathy and goodwill go out to 
Africa, to far-away provinces of their own country 
and even to Japan; for after hearing a missionary 
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from Japan speak, some of the children remarked 
in surprise, ‘‘Not all the Japanese children are 
bad, are they?” So international friendship is 
being cemented around the world. 

And now I come to an especially joyful note. 
For the first time in years we are sending out a 
group of new missionaries — twelve in all. Sev- 
eral have already sailed and others will go in the 
coming months. While the number is not large, 
itis a step upward. We are beginning the upward 
climb. 

In a report of this nature it is possible only to 
point out certain trends and mention a few inci- 
dents that illustrate these trends. Perhaps the 
first that should be mentioned is that of cospera- 
tion. As one reads the reports from the foreign 
fields one is impressed with the advance along this 
line. 

Coéperation with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is illustrated by the fact that more and 
more we are taking boys as well as girls into our 
primary schools. A good illustration of our 
working together is in Ushagram, ‘‘The Village 
of the New Day,” in Bengal Conference, India, 
where six hundred boys and girls ‘‘work with 
their hands as well as their minds, and like it.” 
These boys and girls conduct several schools in 
neighboring villages after their own school hours 
and during vacation. 

One could multiply instances of codperation. 
Especially along medical lines is this becoming 
necessary and feasible in order to equip and staff 
hospitals. As an illustration of this uniting of 
forces, take Wuhu General Hospital in Central 
China, where the Society furnishes two nurses 
and also the appropriation which formerly went 
to one of our hospitals. 

Speaking of medical work brings us to another 
trend —the shifting of emphasis from curing 
disease to preventing disease, and so we see the 
public health work being developed. This is one 
illustration of the trend away from hospitaliza- 
tion to health education as a major emphasis. 

Another trend is emphasis on rural work. 
Rural reconstruction is proving the answer to a 
desperate need. The aim is to teach the villagers, 
through practical demonstration, a way of life 
that will alleviate their grinding poverty without 
lessening their capacity to live simply. 

Many schools are putting emphasis on training 
for village life, and gardening, rice cultivation, 
poultry raising and breeding are all a part of the 
school program. 

Another trend is growing self-support, un- 
doubtedly hastened by the decreased appropria- 
tions which have been necessitated these past 
years. In Malaya self-support has been increas- 
ing rapidly and probably the first mission station 
which will achieve this goal is in that country. 

The record of the year that is past brings with 
new force the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Behold, I 
have set before thee an open door and there are 
many adversaries.’”’ The open door and the 
adversaries go together. It is not peculiar to our 
times. It has always been so. Open doors are not 
easy to enter. New ways are beset by adver- 
saries, but adversaries drive us back to the 
resources in God, and as Martin Luther found in 
his day, so do we find: ‘‘A mighty fortress is our 
God, a bulwark never failing.” 
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CONCERNING FINANCES 


The taking of the appropriations for the 
coming year was a solemn occasion. They 
are less than the appropriations for the 
previous year although, as regards Branch 
giving, they are larger than the receipts 
for 1934-35. Certain adjustments will of 
necessity be made. New emphasis, as 
Mrs. Woolever has said, will be placed on 
certain forms of work which will mark 
a definite advance in the policy of the 
Society. But there is no further cut in the 
salaries of missionaries. The figures fol- 
low, with the receipts for the last year 
given here for purposes of comparison. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
OctTosBeER 1, 1935 


Branch 
New: England: =... ..<. ese ee $59,921.41 
Now) Yorke s.8, aeinn cee aye eee ee 160,796.47 
Philadelphia 4.2... s-00% 5 deat eee 144,799.33 
Baltimore’), Stil ae sc:s. «erates eee 37,602.50 
Cincinnatl...2-t1istees 6. )s ai tee eee 177,908.04 
275,017.24 
90,372.11 
48,040.41 
148,441.18 
90,771.60 
33,168.95 
Total Branch Receipts................. $1,266,839.24 
Retirement Fund — Principal and Income. 46,313.26 
Zenana Paper Fund Income.............. 999.22 
Interest on Invested Funds.............. 5,647.43 
Isabella Thoburn College................ 1,186.48 
Woman's Christian College of Korea... ... 72,000.00 
Miscellaneous Gifts for Buildings......... 14,929.55 
Grand T Obl 56a wssid »iouaie ota eat eee $1,407,915.18 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
OcToBER 1, 1936 
Branch 
New Bugland.:.\.\:....). «<0. geeks een $55,000 
New YOrkiu8 5 peices 00a s eaeuene enter ate 185,000 
Philadelphia ss) 4.2%\ «3... <0, See eee 155,000 
Baltimore: gare ss <.0 ss os,. <peeevine cols cial aaee 40,000 
Cincinnati, siete css: so late ae een eel enten 180,000 
Northwestern’. siecsc..« \-:.:<, ae ele sei 275,000 
Des Moines 85, 
Minneapolis 47,500 
Topekaiec. Neeru. seis c so a. eieetocie mneinn otpeenaieans 130,000 
Pacifiesse$-2 2) cbawe.sit's oy eRe tees ee 90,000 
Columbia: River. 6,5). co«...cspeinem eae een 33,000 
Totakby Branches... 1. eee ae eee $1,275,500 
Retirement Allowances..............-+005 46,000 
Zensna PApPOSre... | .\s.... .°. «\sembias on eee eee 1,100 
Student: Aida: ants Pass.) « are ie eee 8 


Isabella Thoburn College Endowment Income 670 
Grand Total «. 2.0ks: «sep eee $1,324,120 


The midyear meeting of 1936 will 
convene in the Deschler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 29. 


The next General Executive Meeting, _ 


~ —1 


with missionaries and delegates, will be 
held in Muncie, Indiana. 
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=EDITORIAL2 


The entrance of Thy Words giveth light. 
—Psalm 119: 130. 


The effectual prayer of faith comes out from 
a life given up to the will and the love of God. 
Not according to what I try to be when praying, 
but what I am when not praying is my prayer 
dealt with by God.— Andrew Murray. 


Flood at Wuhu 


The local press, in early October, reported 
that Wuhu, famous rice port of the Yang- 
tze, was isolated by floods and river 
traffic was at a standstill. Excerpts from 
a bulletin of the National Geographic 
Society are of great interest. According 
to this, the city proper is situated about 
a mile from the south bank of the Yangtze, 
on Wuhu Creek. The city is protected by 
dykes on which men were feverishly 
working to strengthen them to withstand 
the flood waters. 

The road between the city proper and 
the port is a straggling suburb and the 
waterfront is an animated scene of shift- 
ing craft. Sampans move among scores of 
junks, many of which are painted bril- 
liant colors behind grotesquely carved 
prows. The numerous dialects used by 
the families on these boats indicate that 
some of them have traveled far. 

From the decks of modern steamers 
which make Wuhu a point of call can be 
seen terraced hillsides, looking like huge 
picture puzzles with their houses and the 
rice fields in various stages of cultivation. 
In the city proper, flagstone-paved slits 
between solid rows of buildings are the 
city streets. Beyond the old city walls, 
however, modern homes, schools and 
hospitals add beauty. 

An eighty-mile canal connects Wuhu 
with important tea and silk centers in 
Anhwei Province. The nearest railway 
station is at Nanking, “one hundred miles 
to the northeast as the crow flies,’ so 
Wuhu is an important shipping point for 
other things than rice. 
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A New. Republic Possible in South 
America 

It is possible that a new republic may 
emerge as one of the results of the long 
struggle in the Chaco, between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. The new republic, if it 
comes to pass, will be made out of two 
Bolivian provinces and will probably be 
called Santa Cruz, with its capital at the 
city of that name. The inhabitants of this 
region have several times tried to secede 
from Bolivia. They live in the lowlands 
while most of the Bolivians live on the 
high plateau, and there are also racial, 
political and economic differences. They 
go back to Spanish and Indian immigrants 
from Paraguay for their ancestry. 

This new republic, if it is formed, will 
be the seventh largest of South America, 
larger than Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador 
or Uruguay. 


Fighting the Drug Traffic 


Dr. John R. Mott, returning from a con- 
ference with League of Nations officials 
who are fighting narcotics on a large scale, 
says that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has deter- 
mined to stamp out the narcotic traffic in 
China. The report of the National Opium 
Suppression Commission, just released, 
says that at more than six hundred centers 
the Chinese government is offering treat- 
ment. All drug addicts are required to 
report at these centers for treatment 
before the end of 1935. Those who fail to 
go voluntarily will be taken by force. 

Those who report voluntarily and are 
discovered using drugs after they have 
been treated will be subject to at least 
five years imprisonment. Those who are 
taken by force and then relapse into the 
habit will be put to death. 


An African Emperor Wrote about 
Christians 


In a letter written in February, 1896, by 
Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia to an Eng- 
lish missionary, is a message worth quot- 
ing at this time. He said: 

“You are mistaken in thinking that I 
do not care for your prayers. All prayers 
of believers are dear to me, even when 
they come from the children of Europe. 
Not all are aggressors on my kingdom: 
not all commit the iniquity of attacking 
those whom they hope to find weaker 
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than themselves; not all have bent the 
knee before Baal, the god of destruction 
and the slaughterer of his brothers. Many, 
I am sure, still truly adore the God of the 
Cross, the God of justice and peace... I 
only wish that .. . instead of a mutilated 
gospel which explains the confusion and 
the infidelity of the peoples of Europe 
they would return and lead others back 
to the true gospel which began with the 
creation of the world.” 

Emperor Haile Selassie, like his prede- 
cessor, is a devout Christian. 


Our Home and the World 

The Board of Foreign Missions, believing 
that the world view can be obtained by 
keeping the world in view, is putting out 
a small globe, ‘‘a picture of the great 
home in which millions of God’s children 
live.” 

It is asked that this globe be set in 
some prominent place in the dining room, 
where it will be a constant reminder to 
the family circle of God’s children outside 
the United States. It will also provide 
the individual and the family with daily 
opportunities for discussion, prayer and 
giving for others. 

It furnishes a means of helpful response, 
for every day ‘our home” will come into 
fellowship with people the world over; 
for it is hoped that at the beginning of 
each meal there may be a very brief and 
simple little service of recognition of our 
membership in the world family. This 
should especially use the children. 

As an acknowledgment of our world- 
wide kinship it is hoped that into the 
globe will be dropped a penny a meal for 
the family or for each member of the 
family. 

Thus the ‘‘Our-Home-and-the-World 
Globe” is a symbol, a picture, a tool in 
education and a channel of Christian 
expression and action. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


We pray always for you . .. that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


JANUARY 


Pugh, Ada E., Malaya. 
Wilson, Frances R., China. 


iwi 


4 French, Clara, Manly, Marian E., M.D. and 
Wells, Annie M., China; Hayes, Virginia, 
Philippines. 

5~ Nelson, Caroline C., India. 

8 Loucks, Blanche H., Korea. 

9 Bradley, Edna I., India; Hagen, Olive L., 
Japan; Royce, Edith M., Korea. 

10 Cole, Marion R., China; Ebersole, Stella, 
Burma. 

11 Challis, Grace and Hannah, Mary L., India; 
Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M., Korea. 

12 Eide, Mary L., China. 

13 Snavely, Gertrude A., Korea. 

14 Bishop, Beulah V., India. 

16 Hall, Ada, Korea; Whitney, Alice, Africa. 

17 Boles, Lulu A., Holder, Edna and Richard- 
son, Faithe, India. 

19 Collins, Mary D., Japan; Seeck, Margaret, 
China. 

20 Redinger, June E., Sumatra. 

22 Lauck, Ada J., India. 

23 Tubbs, Lulu L., Africa; Warner, Emma E., 
India. 

24 Danskin, Elsie M., Nevitt, J. Ellen and 
Parsons, L. Maude, China; Ericson, Judith, 
India. 

26 Bair, Blanche R., Korea. 

27 Burmeister, Margaret, Japan; Halverstadt, 
Harriet J., China; Perry, Ella, India; 
Warner, Ruth V., Mexico. 

28 Bragg, Jessie A., Everley, Garnet M. and 
Kinzly, Katharine M., India. 

29 Highbaugh, Irma, Mann, Mary and Twinem, 
J. Marguerite, China. 

30 Byler, Gertrude M., Japan; Donahue, K. 
Mamie, South America. 


(Addresses found in the October F REND) 


Personal Mention 


Miss Carrie C. Kenyon has been ap- 
pointed principal of Fairfield Girls School, 
with her address at 7 Mt. Sophia, Singa- 
pore, Malaya. She sends the slogan, 
“Opium Turns Homes into Hovels,” 
which was written by one of her pupils 
and received first prize in a competition f 
for pupils of local schools. The contest 
was conducted by the Singapore Anti- 
Opium Society and there were two thou- 
sand entries. 

Miss Ruth Warrington wrote that when 
Miss Allie Bass returned in August to take 
charge of the Parker Branch School in 
Moradabad she expected to move to 
Chandausi, twenty-eight miles away, to 
do evangelistic work and supervise about 
twenty village day schools. 

Miss Mildred Anne Paine and Miss 
Frances Culley planned to sail from San — 
Francisco on November 1. Miss Paine . 
returns to her social service work in 

» * ; * aft esd 
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Tokyo and Miss Culley to the General 
Hospital in Wuhu, China. 

Miss Alice Finlay asks that her address 
be given as 143 Kagiya Cho, Kagoshima, 
Japan, as mail directed to American 
M. E. Mission often goes to the church, 
which is not near her. 

On November 2 three missionaries 
sailed direct to India from New York. 
They were Miss Marian Warner, Miss 
Ruth Cox and Miss Mary Boyde. The 
last named is ‘“‘one of the twelve.” 

Miss Della Olson is stationed at Tai- 
ping, Malaya. We regret that the error in 
the last missionary list was not discovered 
in the proofreading. 

(Continued on page 427) 


Mrs. Frank M. McKibben 


Beauty is difficult to define but when it 
dwells among us in a human personality 
it is very real. When one thinks of Alma 
Palmer McKibben, one must think of 
beauty. It was at the center of her life 
and radiated into all her relationships. 

In the preparations for the junior rally 
at the Des Moines Branch Meeting the 
children were told that Mrs. McKibben 
would sing the songs around which the 
program was planned. When the day 
came and one little boy discovered the 
plans were changed, his little voice was 
heard asking, “Where is the beautiful 
singing lady?” 

This beautiful lady has sung her way 
into many hearts, and life takes on dig- 
nity and great worth because she has 
lived and dreamed of a time when little 
children shall lead the way to a Christlike 
world. 

Mrs. McKibben was trained in the 
skills of religious education for children. 
It seemed very important to her that little 
children round the world should have an 
opportunity for abundant living and that 
they should learn to know their Heavenly 
Father and to love one another. 

Her work as national secretary of the 
junior department in the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society gave her an oppor- 
tunity to build for a better world by 
establishing understanding and peace in 
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the hearts of many of the children of the 
world. Her picture hangs in the kinder- 
garten at Ewha in Seoul, Korea, and 
there, as well as here, she lives in the 
hearts of children because she has helped 
them to see that ‘‘This is my Father’s 
world.” 

In addition to holding this national 
office she represented the Society in the 
Missionary Education Movement and 
the Curriculum Committee of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. She was a member of the chil- 
dren’s advisory section of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

In her local church and community she 
assumed heavy responsibilities. She was 
supervisor of the junior department in 
the church school of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Evanston and a 
member of its Board of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. McKibben wrote regularly for the 
Woman’s Missronary FRIEND and the 
Junior Friend. She was also a frequent 
contributor to the International Journal 
of Religious Education and to various 
children’s papers. 

These many activities seemed only to 
enhance the grace and charm of her home 
relationships. It was in the family life 
that one felt the strength of a life so 
grandly lived. The three — Dr. and Mrs. 
McKibben and Rita, their sixteen-year- 
old daughter — worked together in home 
and church and school. 

We shall not wholly die. 
Perhaps some truth 
That we have sung 
Shall linger on, 

And from some tongue 
More eloquent 

Shall hail the dawn 
That we have glimpsed. 


Though we be spent 
We shall be well content. 


We shall not wholly die. 

Perhaps some dream 

That we have spared 

Shall span the years. 

It may be spared 

The fate of night. 

Perhaps the fears 

Of men to come 

May yield to light. 

For.them the gleam — 

Because we dared to dream! 
— Thomas Curtis Clark in “Christian Century.”’ 
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Happenings Here and There 


Since 1939 will mark the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the United States as a nation, with 
New York as the original seat of govern- 
ment, that city is planning a sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. It hopes to have the 
greatest World’s Fair in history. The 
location is decided upon—a site of 
about 1,000 acres, in Flushing Meadows, 
Queens. 

In an obscure museum at Kargopol, 
Russia, a manuscript has been discovered 
which purports to be the diary of Chris- 
topher Columbus, dated August 3, 1492. 

Cultivation of large areas of land under 
irrigation always results in an increase 
of the bird population. Where only birds 
common to arid regions have been seen, 
their numbers are quickly augmented by 
many different species. 

In items of news from Europe we read 
that the Rock of Gibraltar is being hol- 
lowed out to provide subterranean places 
of refuge for citizens in case of air raids, 
and that Italian cities are tearing up 
their street car tracks to furnish steel 
for Mussolini. 

Psychologists have come to the con- 
clusion that man’s greatest productivity 
in creative work comes at the age of about 
thirty-five. 

The people of our country spend over. 
$10,000,000,000 a year on amusements. 
One wonders how much of this comes from 
lapsed pledges to churches and missions. 

Some 900,000,000 barrels of oil are 
yearly drawn from the earth in the United 
States. 

The Baltimore oriole gained its name 
from its colors, black and yellow. These 
were the colors of the House of Baltimore, 
the English family which once owned 
much of Maryland. Baltimore, Md., was 
once called ‘Oriole City’ because so 
many orioles frequented the vicinity. 

A German archaeologist who has for 
five years been digging in Patagonian soil 
has found evidence that that land was 
once covered with thick tropical forests 
that supplied ample food for huge pre- 
historic monsters. Now it is so bleak that 
it is said some parts do well in raising 
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enough grass in a couple of square miles to 
feed one goat. 

Scattered spots on the earth’s surface, 
all together less in area than the state 
of Connecticut, produce all the cocoa in 
the world. Seventy per cent comes from 
West Africa and twenty-five per cent 
from South America. We are warned that 
there may be a scarcity in the near future. 
Consumption is steadily increasing and 
yet no one plants any new trees. And it 
takes five years for a tree to mature 
sufficiently to bear fruit. Forty per cent 
of the entire crop is used in the United 
States. This means about three and a half 
pounds for each person. 


The little house which was home to 
Calvin Coolidge during most of the Mes 
that he lived in Northampton, Mass., 
now being operated as a tea room. vee 
Coolidge has loaned some of the furniture 
which was in the parlor, and this will be 
open to the public. Mr. Coolidge’s favor- 
ite chair, an old-fashioned stuffed rocker, 
stands before the fireplace, over which 
hangs a reproduction of the famous motto 
about the “wise old owl” which hung 
there in former days. 

One sixth of all the people on the globe, 
divided among many races, speaking two 
hundred languages and devotees of a 
dozen different religions, are gathered 
under a single unified government for the 
first time by the new Indian constitution 
recently approved by King George V. 

Molten lava overflowing from a fissure 
two hundred yards long is threatening 
farms in Iceland. 

Twenty-four tons of mustard seed, to 
be strewn by hand and from airplanes, 
were prepared for planting on the fire- 
scarred mountain slopes back of Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara in advance of 
the fall rains. With its rapid growth, the 
mustard is expected to protect from ero- 
sion the slopes which might otherwise send 
down large quantities of silt and gravel 
into the populated valleys. 

It is not often that a boat is launched in 
two rivers, but this happened to the giant 
liner Queen Mary which was built on the 
Clyde. The River Cart empties into the 


Clyde directly opposite the shipyard, = 


(Continued on page 480) 
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By Boat and Car and Foot 
(Continued from page 406) 


was a splendid opportunity, because there 
were more than twenty women there help- 
ing to get ready for a big wedding. 

After drinking tea we had a meeting in 
the big open court where some of the 
women could go on with their work while 
they listened. The bandit’s two wives 
were there and his mother, also. We did 
not see him. The mother goes to church 
sometimes. She and the young wife 
seemed very much interested in the mes- 
sage of Christ and his coming to earth to 
save sinners. Do pray for this bandit 
chief and his family. 

At another time we went to the home 
of one of our new girls, Bi-cia. She lives in 
a village not far from the sea. The car 
could go only part way and then we had 
a long walk to the village. Bi-cia went 
with us and was so happy to lead the way. 
As we were approaching the village sev- 
eral children ran out and one, Bi-cia’s 
little sister, called out, ‘Oh, I shouldn’t 
recognize you!” Bi-cia left her home as a 
village girl with trousers and old-style 
coat, but she returned as a student, in 
black skirt and coat of new style, so it was 
quite natural that the children shouldn’t 
know her, at first. 

The next greeting I heard was, ‘ You 
haven’t cut your hair?” Bi-cia is the only 
girl in our school with long hair, but we 
have carefully guarded it because we 
knew her family is opposed to having it 
cut. 

Before we left the school Bi-cia had said 
that the people in her village had never 
seen a foreigner, so I was prepared to be 
looked at. All along the way after we left 
the main road the people came rushing 
out to see a foreigner. When we reached 
Bi-cia’s village it was not necessary to 
invite people to come to a meeting. Word 
went abroad that Bi-cia had come home, 
and with her a teacher and a foreigner. 
That was invitation enough. Such a 
group of women and children as gathered 
in the court and even followed us into the 
house and tried to crowd into a room not 
large enough for a quarter of them. 

After having some hot tea we went out 
into the court and there taught them to 
sing alittle song which we use to introduce 
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the meaning of Christmas and of our 
coming to the village. There were more 
than thirty-five women and twenty 
children. It was not easy to get them to 
listen, at first, but a few of them seemed 
to take in the message and admitted that 
the God we were telling them about was 
far different from the idols they wor- 
shipped. There is no church in that place 
but I am praying and want you to pray 
with me, that God may bless the message 
of that afternoon and open the way for 
further work there. 

These are just a few glimpses into our 
work through the days just passed. Can 
you wonder that our hearts are glad for 
all that we have been able to do for Him? 
We are hoping we may be able to go out 
some other time. We were tired — the 
roads were none too good and we walked 
some distance each time we went out — 
but the deep joy of telling others about 
the coming of a wonderful Saviour was a 
complete compensation for all else. In 
many places our girls had taught songs 
and Bible verses and we had some splendid 
meetings. Now we know how to pray for 
the families of our girls here. Won’t you 
pray with us that they may come to know 
Him who came that they might have 


Life! 


Personal Mention 
(Continued from page 425) 

Arrivals in October were: Miss Nora M. 
Dillenbeck, Dr. Viola Lantz, Miss Dora 
Fearon, Miss Laura Schleman and Miss 
Gertrude Cone, all from China. 


Miss Marie Adams and Miss Ida Frantz 
of Peiping and Tientsin, China, expect 
to sail for home by way of Palestine, 
January 21. 

Miss Lily Dexter Greene wrote that she 
expected to go in October to Sitapur, 
India, to take over Mrs. Stanley Jones’s 
work. 

The marriage is announced of Miss 
Edna Marie Van Fleet and Mr. Thomas 
Hobbs in Seoul, Korea, on September 11. 

Dr. Iva M. Miller asks that her address 
be given as Room 938, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 

Miss Marguerite Twinem has been trans- 
ferred from Tientsin to Changli, China. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. S. A. Waterman, 7849 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Our Greatest Stewardship 


And now abideth the Stewardship of 
Possession, the Stewardship of Service 
and the Stewardship of Prayer — but the 
greatest of these is Prayer. 

Prayer has not been recognized suffi- 
ciently as an obligation, a requirement 
and thus astewardship. We do not under- 
stand or believe the full power of prayer, 
hence we fail to use it to its fullest 
capacity. He who spent whole days and 
nights pleading for our world — pleading 
for the men whom He was training to 
teach our world—said: ‘‘ Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name; ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 
He is saying the same today to the Wmo- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

We have not prayed for the Methodist 
women in His name; those still withhold- 
ing their influence from our Society. 

We have not prayed largely for ade- 
quate funds to reach every creature. 

We have not prayed for sufficient faith 
to carry the Word to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

The women of the 60’s prayed for open 
doors — they asked for something defi- 
nite and their prayer was abundantly 
answered, and their ‘‘joy was full.” We of 
the twentieth century must pray for men 
and women to go through these doors 
opened by the Master himself — we must 
pray for faith and zeal and strength and 
ability to send the ‘‘message glorious” 
through every open door. Our prayers 
are being answered. How thrilled we are 
to send out our new missionaries — the 
twelve who will go this year to spread 
abroad the gospel of grace and love, of 
peace and good-will. Everywhere our 
women are praising God for the blessed 
privilege of sharing in this splendid work. 

Every prayer should begin with praise 
and gratitude for benefits received; for 
gifts which only the Father can give: 


Have we been made stewardship secretaries in 
our auxiliaries? Praise Him for that rare and 
blessed privilege. 

Have we been honored with the position of 
junior secretary? Sing praises to God for this 
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great chance to train little children to serve him 

Have we been selected as counsellor for a 
young people’s group? Praise God for this oppor- 
tunity to serve him, and pray earnestly for 
guidance. 

Have we been selected to teach the Word to a 
class in Sunday school? Humbly praise him for 
this great task. 


Let us welcome with joy and gratitude 
every opportunity that comes to us to 
serve. Let us seek opportunities for serv- 
ing —for consecrated laborers are few 
and the fields are white with harvests. 

After praise should come petition — 
petition which when granted will extend 
God’s kingdom; petition which will give 
strength and understanding to do his will, 
compassion for those in need, and faith in 
his promises. 

One great prayer of the Master Inter- 
cessor was for the unfailing faith of his 
disciples; ‘‘I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not.’’ And this same Jesus 
“ever liveth to make intercession for us,” 
pleading for our increased faith as he sees 
his kingdom needing the funds and sery- 
ices and prayers which we, through lack 
of faith, are failing to give. - 

The greatest prayer ever uttered, and 
which is all inclusive, is a prayer of but 
seven words— ‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.” To relinquish our own 
wills; to live so close to the great heart of 
God that we can be absolutely sure that 
what he sends is best for us; to so believe 
in his Word that we can say and mean 
“Thy will be done’’; to know that our 
prayers will be answered abundantly in a 
greater measure than we can think of — 
this makes of life a thrilling adventure in 
faith. Its results are a life full of joy, a life 
of partnership, a life of Stewardship. 


There is a place where thou canst touch the eyes 
Of blinded men to instant perfect sight. = 
There is a place where thou canst say ‘‘Arise,” 
To dying captives bound in chains of night. 
There is a place where thou canst search the store 4 
Of hoarded gold and free it for the Lord; ie se 
There is a place upon some distant shore Brest 
Where thou canst send the workers and the Word: 
Where is that blessed place? Dost thou ask w 
O soul, it is the secret place of Prayer. 


A Note to New Socterizs 

When you plan to organize remember 
that there is a free organization budget on 
how to begin. There is a special packet of 
literature available for the new counselor. 
Two program possibilities, aside from the 
regular study of the year, are recom- 
mended if you organize late. ‘Gail 
Hollister’s Heritage’ is an interesting 
story of beginnings, and of the heroic and 
persistent men and women whose lives are 
the foundation stones on which we now 
build. It helps girls to solve the many 
personal questions about how to spend 
one’s time and money. The other sugges- 
tion is the Alpha Course. Alpha, as you 
know, implies: beginning. This course 
surveys the extent and work of our mis- 
sionary organization, with plenty of fun 
and hard work to add to the interest. It 
covers six meeting programs. Remember 
that these are days when folk of other 
lands want the missionaries and the 
missionaries need all the help you can 
give them. Study to know where you can 
serve best. 


HomeEMADE Book oN SouTH AMERICA 
Your scrapbook will tell your interest 
in our sister continent, and your knowl- 
edge of it. Odd bits of information may be 
written in with the pictures. Buenos 
Aires is the third largest city in this hemi- 
sphere. It is the only city of South 
America with a subway. The public 
buildings are very beautiful. So are those 
of other cities of the continent. The Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C., has 
booklets on each country and on each 
large city, as well as on heroes of the 
different areas, and on the chief commer- 
cial products. These are five cents each. 
From the booklets on the countries may 
be collected pictures that help to give an 
idea of how beautiful South America is. 
Steamship lines and airways will also 
furnish pictures. If anyone, after seeing 
the splendid cities and country areas, asks 
why we do missionary work there, remind 
them that the Catholic Church touches 
only one-tenth of the population, that 


superstition is prevalent, moral and reli- 
gious reform has been opposed by those 
in power, materialism has swept in to 
claim the young minds, and the risen 
Christ is not loved and worshipped. 
Evangelical missions have done much to 
forward popular education, to emancipate 
women, to bring hope and freedom to the 
oppressed Indians and to train leaders in 
social reforms of all kinds. 


News FroM Our MEMBERS 

Forty-two attended the Springfield, 
Mass. district house party in September. 
Twelve were at a small but successful 
camp in Westford in August; twelve at 
another ten-day meeting in Maine. Plans 
for the new year were presented at the 
Branch meeting in pageant form, in which 
the officers, the budget and the mission 
countries were all personalized. 

New England Branch. 


Mrs. David C. Shipley, 1848 Midvale 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, is the new 
young people’s department superintend- 
ent for Pacific Branch. We loved Mrs. 
Collison and we are going to love her 
successor, for both have a keen interest in 
W. F. M.S. work and special ability for 
leadership. Southern California Confer- 
ence held a retreat for leaders late in the 
summer which seventy-five attended. 

The Platteville, Wisconsin, young 
women won the conference award for 
being the first Class A society in the con- 
ference. Two of their members attended 
the Lake Geneva summer school of 
missions. 


Crosstnc THE Goop Witt Brivar 
Since ‘‘To know is to love,” I’m going south, 
South to the vast, new land; 
Across a bridge which love has built, 
And hearts of love have spanned. 


They will surely come north to our hearts and 
homes 
Thrown wide to welcome them, 
And in friendship’s understanding glow 
Northward and southward we'll eagerly go. 


So southward in spirit I’m speeding 
Fulfilling our Master’s world plan. 
There is no time or distance, 
A bridge of love cannot span. 
Assip M. Lupa@ate. 
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Mrs. Merle N. English 


729 Emerson Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Christmas of 1935 


“Oh hush, ye mighty men of war, and 
hear the angels sing!” 

Once more as in the days of the infa- 
mous World War the actwal and the ought 
io be clash. We dream of peace on earth, 
good-will to men, sing it, eulogize about 
it, while yielding to those baser impulses 
of hate, strife and greed. These were the 
attitudes which took the life of the Master 
of men who came to bring peace, good- 
will and brotherhood. When will the 
world learn the message of love? 

The gospel of peace and good-will reads 
very well on paper, but when we attempt 
to carry it out into our prejudices and 
make it the measure of our conduct we 
realize what opposition peace has to over- 
come in this world. We rationalize and 
offer the result of such thinking as our 
gift to the King who said, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach peace, good-will to 
all people.” None are left out; Ethiopia 
marches before him on an equality with 
Italy and the United States. His love is 
over all. 

Prejudices are concrete things. They 
are expressed against races or creeds — 
while good-will is a principle of conduct 
which we may hold as true, yet never act 
upon. Prejudice is like indigestion, it pre- 
vents us from enjoying and getting the 
most out of our daily food; while good- 
will is the key to every life situation. 
It will open every closed door and 
solve every perplexing problem. Love is 
stronger than hate. The world is dying 
under its weight of hate, greed and strife. 

In the second century, Clement of 
Alexandria said that Jesus “hath changed 
sunset into sunrise.’”’ May we who follow 
him this Christmas time lead the way so 
that the world may again see his sunrise. 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 


And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


Mary E. Gorpon. 
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Happenings Here and There 
(Continued from page 426) 


where the Clyde is very little wider than 
the length of the liner. By slightly chang- 
ing its lines the Cart was opened up so 
that the stern of the ship entered it as it 
glided across the Clyde. 


Fourteenth-century frescoes, believed to 
be the work of Starnina, have been found 
in a church in Florence, Italy. 


Iron grating used as a roadbed is one 
of the new things in roadbuilding. It is 
covered with a protecting coating and 
then the surface of the road is laid on it. 
It reduces the cost of building roadways 
and is said to prolong their life of useful- 
ness. 


Motion pictures are being made of in- 
dustries in Scotland which have prospered 
under the national government. 


The Christian Farmer is the name of a 
new Christian newspaper to be printed in 
simple Chinese characters. The editor is 
Mr. T. H. Sun, who has been for a num- 
ber of years a secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China and who was 
given leave of absence by the council to 
direct the new enterprise. Christian liter- 
ature for rural people has, in China as in 
practically all other countries, been badly 
neglected, and it is a great joy to all who 
are interested in rural reconstruction to 
learn of this significant move to meet a 
very great need. 


Electrification of the Central Brazil 
Railway is to be started soon, contracts 
for the work having been signed. The cost 
of electrification will be approximately 
$15,000,000. Six American, Italian, Ger- 
man, British and Swiss firms bid for the 
work. 


Paper currency was known in the days 
of Kubla Khan, in the thirteenth century. 
That great emperor made himself fabu- 
lously rich by the use of this money made 
from the bark of the mulberry tree. With 
this he paid for gold, silver, gems or 
pearls, and the sheets of fiber were ac- 
cepted as money all over the Chinese Em- 
pire. When one wore out it might be 
taken to the mint and replaced by new ~ 
on the payment of three per cent of the 
value. 


Northwestern Branch 


Prepared by Mrs. Charles Billheimer 
Secretary of Literature 


GRANNIE RECEIVES A VISION 


(A Christmas Play) 
CHARACTERS: 

Grannie Brown 

Sarah Brown, her unmarried daughter 

Gladys Brown, her granddaughter 

Mrs. Willis, the minister’s wife 

Scene: The living room of a small-town family. 
Grannie Brown is knitting by a window; knee 
propped upon a chair. 

Grannie: Nonsense — just nonsense, I call it. 

Sarah (entering): Nonsense? What’s nonsense, 
Grannie? 

Grannie: Huh! This idea of Gladys wanting to 
go to furrin lands to be a missionary. Nonsense, I 
call it. Yes, sir! 

Sarah: Why, it’s not nonsense, Grannie — it’s 
wonderful. I wish I were her age again. Oh, how 
I would love to have such an opportunity. 

Grannie: Pretty kind of a missionary you 
would make. (Sarah picks up sewing and sits by 
window.) Why,,you have never been away from 
home — you would get homesick. 

Sarah: Yes, most likely I would, mother, but 
Gladys is different. She’s been away to college 
and is capable and talented and lovely. 

Grannie (complacently): Yes, Gladys is a right 
smart girl, if I do say so. She takes after her 
grandpa. 

Sarah: Here she comes now. It'll be lonely 
enough when she goes. (Gladys enters.) 

Gladys: Hello folks, is lunch ready? I’m 
hungry. Aunt Sarah, Mrs. Willis is ill and I told 
her to send the women over here for the mission- 
ary meeting. The minister’s wife has enough to 
do without entertaining, anyhow. 

Sarah: Why, sure they can come, but this is the 
Christmas meeting, isn’t it? (Doubtfully.) 

Gladys: Yes, it is. I’m going to bring the 
Christmas tree in. I’m glad that Dad brought it 
home so early. If we put the lights on, it will be 
decoration enough; don’t you think so? 

Grannie: Land sakes, and me with my lame 
knee — I suppose I’ll have to hobble upstairs and 
stay all by myself in my room. 

Gladys: Oh, you’d better stay here, Grannie. 
I think we are going to have a splendid meeting. 
(Exit.) 

Grannie: Oh dear, it’s awful to be old and no 
account. Now, here I’ll have to sit and listen to 
them wimmen talk about missions. Nonsense. 

Sarah: Vll go and start lunch, mother. You 
will feel better after you have had a cup of hot 
tea. (Ezit.) 

Grannie (mimicking Sarah): “‘ You'll feel better 
arter you have had a cup of hot tea.’’ Hot tea! 
Hot tea for comfort when your grandchild is 
going to a furrin country to teach little heathen! 
Hot tea! 

Gladys (entering, dragging a small Christmas 
tree): Isn’t this a lovely tree, Grannie? (Holding it 
up for inspection.) Don’t you just love a tree? 

Grannie: Nonsense! No, I don’t love a tree. 


Gladys: Goodness, but you are out of fix, 
aren’t you, darling? I’m afraid your knee is 
hurting pretty badly. Here, let’s lower it a bit. 
(Lowers it to stool.) Maybe that will help. 
(Adjusts pillow at back and kisses her cheek.) 
Better? 

Grannie (grudgingly): Yes, thank you. You 
always was a good hand at making folks feel 
better, Gladys. You’re a right smart girl. 

Gladys: Well, it’s thanks to you, my dear. 
(Going back of Grannie’s chair and leaning over.) 
You’ve been wonderful to me, Grannie. I’ll miss 
you so — and Aunt Sarah and father. 

Grannie: Goodness sakes — then why go so fur 
away! It’s all nonsense, I tell you. You might 
get captured by them bandits or you might get 
the fever. I don’t think it’s safe, honest, I don’t, 
Gladys. 

Gladys (sitting on stool and caressing Grannie’s 
hand): Grannie, did you never feel that God 
wanted you to do some definite thing? You 
know what I mean — Mrs. Willis says God calls 
people to do certain things. 

Grannie: Well, yes, I did, Gladys, but my 
father thought it was all foolishness and I just 
stayed on at home and helped my mother and 
worked in our church there. 

Gladys: What was it you wanted to do, Grand- 
mother? 

Grannie: Well, they made up a school in the 
city where they taught you to do Ghristian work, 
some sort of a training school, and I wanted to go. 
Someway, I didn’t feel satisfied with the poor 
way I taught my Sunday school class. I thought 
maybe I could do bigger and better things. Why, 
Gladys (caressing Glady’s hand), you bring it all 
back like it was yesterday. I thought maybe 
some day I could do something great for God, 
something worth while. 


ScrenE 2 

Gladys is carrying out tray of plates and cups. 
A knock is heard at the door. 

Sarah (answering door): Oh, it’s Mrs. Willis. 
Come in. I’m glad you're feeling better. Won’t 
you have a cup of tea? 

Gladys (bringing tray of tea and cookies): Yes, 
Mrs. Willis, sit down and drink this tea. Is your 
head better? 

Mrs. Willis: Thank you both. Yes, my head 
is better. I should have stayed home, I know, 
but I couldn’t wait to hear how much was given 
in the Christmas offering. 

Sarah: It was really a very good offering — 
more than I expected. Look. (Handing her an 
envelope with the amount marked.) 

Mrs. Willis (taking envelope): Thirty-four dol- 
lars and forty cents! That is good! And my 
money isn’t in yet. 

Gladys: Several of the women weren’t here. I 
believe when it is all in, it will amount to fifty 
dollars. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? 

Grannie: Did I hear you say, Sary, that this 
money is to be used to send Gladys to China or 
wherever ’tis she’s going? 

Sarah: Yes. It goes to pay the traveling 
expenses of the missionaries. 

(Continued on page 434) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


\ 


as) 


The Study 


Monrn: January. 

Worsuie THEME: THE ENDURING Worp (from 
“Thy Word”’). 

Program Topic: EpucaTion FoR WOMEN IN 
Sourn America. (‘‘Women Under the Southern 
Cross.’’) 

Earty STANDARDS 


‘“To educate a woman is like putting a knife 
in the hands of a monkey,” runs an old Moslem 
proverb. Spain, under Moorish influence, took 
the proverb to heart and saw to it that no knives 
were furnished womankind in its realms. Educa- 
tion? Yes, in social graces — what was woman 
for but to charm — and in religion so interpreted 
as to result in spiritual slavery to the priesthood 
and unfailing attendance on mass and confes- 
sional. 

For three hundred years the Roman Catholic 
Church held a monopoly on education in Latin 
America. She fostered carefully supervised learn- 
ing for the upper classes and to the masses gave 
instruction designed to keep them in subjection 
to the church and under the heel of the over- 
lords of the land. 


BEGINNINGS OF PopuLaR EpucaTIon 

The spearhead of attack against this tyranny 
was President Sarmiento of Argentina, a passion- 
ate lover of learning who, when ambassador to 
Washington, formed a friendship with Horace 
Mann and studied the public school system of the 
United States. His first act as president was to 
plan for the education of the common people. 
Rev. William Goodfellow, missionary of our 
church in Buenos Aires, was commissioned to 
secure suitable kindergarten and normal teachers 
for his schools in the United States. 

The era of popular education began about 
1869. Though every step of the way for both 
state and evangelical education has been con- 
tested by Romanism, much progress has been 
made. Today each republic has its own system. 
(Pp. 58-60.) In Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, and more recently in Peru, the public 
schools are organized in three units, the primary 
day schools, the liceo which corresponds to our 
high school, plus freshman college, and the uni- 
versity with six-year courses. 


WoMEN 


The old style ‘‘finishing school’ for girls per- 
sists, but women have been admitted to public 
schools and to the university in Chile since 1872. 
Now all university doors are open. Montevideo 
boasts a special school for women. 

For those unable to pursue this extensive 
training there are day and evening schools offer- 
ing vocational training in industrial and home- 
making arts and crafts; normal and commercial 
schools open the way to the teaching profession 
and business life. The demand for woman 
workers in a wide range of activities is proof that 
these trained women make good. Educated 
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women of independent means are giving time and 
talent in service to meet vital social needs of their 
communities. Woman doctors, lawyers, authors 
and musicians are ornaments of Latin American 
society. Inevitably the feminist movement came 
to life among these educated women. 

The progress of general education, measured 
by statistics of illiteracy (see ‘‘The Half-Known 
Continent,” note and graph 14), shows a long 
road still to travel. 


EVANGELICAL EDUCATION 


Scarcely had the movement for popular educa- 
tion begun when the pioneers of our Society in 
Latin America, Misses Lou B. Denning and 
Jennie Chapin, reached Rosario. There, in 1875, 
they opened the first evangelical school for girls 
(see ‘‘Formis Forces’). 

Unlike the schools noted by our author 
(pp. 65-66), those founded by our Society in 
Rosario, Montevideo and Buenos Aires used the 
Spanish language exclusively in the earlier years. 
Though Argentina was perhaps the most liberal 
state on the continent, our pioneers suffered bitter 
opposition from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mothers were told that it was a mortal sin to 
send their children to a Protestant school. That 
school was indeed the antithesis of the traditional 
schools. It was democratic. The daughters of the 
rich studied and played with poor ‘“‘scholarship 
girls.”” In the face of scorn for all work, the “‘Mt. 
Holyoke plan’? was followed and the boarders 
learned homemaking by actual participation 
in homekeeping. So highly were its methods 
approved by the government that it offered Miss — 
Denning thrice her missionary stipend if she 
would accept a government post. So transpar- 
ently Christian were our ladies that parents felt 
their daughters safe with them and condoned the 
teaching of the Bible. The Colegio Norte Ameri- 
cano has for sixty years served the womanhood 
of Argentina. ; 

The little known founder of our school in 
Montevideo merits our grateful appreciation, A 
dim old portrait of her shows a sweet young face, 
lips curved in a smile, hair piled high above a 
noble brow, and a single long curl straying over 
her shoulder. Grace and charm she lad and 
much, much more. Cecilia Guelfi was an Argen- 
tine of Italian parentage and of distinguished 
attainments for her day, trained by Jose Pedro f 
Varela, the great educator of Uruguay. She used r 
Spanish, Italian and French with fluency in = 
speaking, writing and singing. Cecilia was an 
early convert in the Methodist mission in 
Montevideo, along with her brother. Dr. Thomas _ 
B. Wood, that pioneering mission: of : Gtire* ea 
church, appeared before the General Executive — | 
Committee in person in May, 1878, to plead for 
the opening of a school for girls and the appoint- 
ment of Miss Guelfi as missionary in yew SE “hi : 
action was wisely taken and Miss Guelfi, firs 
foreign-born missionary of the Society, ¢ 
the ‘‘Evangelical School for Young 
that same year. Not content with 1 
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opened seven other day schools in as many parts 
of the city and trained the teachers for their work. 
Crowding the love and devotion of an all-too- 
short life into eight years she laid foundations 
upon which those who followed builded Crandon 
Institute, the pride of Methodism, in Montevideo. 
Today six missionaries and seventeen national 
teachers unite in the instruction of almost four 
hundred of the ‘‘women of tomorrow” in Crandon. 


Tue FUTURE 


Mrs. Miller names three outstanding needs 
in Evangelical education. First, day schools, 
related to local churches, taught by consecrated 
nationals. Second, a few high grade boarding 
schools, adequately staffed and housed, provid- 
ing the highest type of scientific modern educa- 
tion. Third, equally high grade union institu- 
tions for the training of leaders in educational, 
evangelistic and social service work in the grow- 
ing Evangelical movement throughout the conti- 
nent. These needs are imperative to the growth 
of the Evangelical Church. From the standpoint 
of eternal values, no other investment touches 
that of life and treasure invested in the Christian 
education of the Latin young women who are the 
hope of a free church and the Christianizing of the 
social order. 

Program Necessities: Textbook, ‘‘Women Under 
the Southern Cross’’; leaflets: ‘‘The Half-Known 
Continent”’ (five cents), ‘‘Formis Forces” (four 
cents), ‘‘What to Serve” (five cents), ‘‘ Pattern 
Sheets” (ten cents), and the demonstration, 
““Marusha” (ten cents). 


Some Suggestions 


Again we call attention to the leaflets ‘‘What 
to Serve” and ‘“‘The Half-Known Continent.” 

Cutting out the graphs and placing them on the 
map of South America gives a better idea of the 
size of the republics than can be given by any 
number of words. We do not use the ‘‘eye gate” 
half as much as we should in our meetings. 

Searching ‘‘What to Serve” for something 
especially appropriate to use in the January 
meeting, we found the section on ‘‘Cattle and 
Pampas” and the question was answered for at 
least one auxiliary. 

Supplementary reading matter may be found 
in many magazines. Anyone who has access to 
files of the Frrenp will discover a rich supply in 
the volume for 1925. The issue for April of that 
year has pictures of Colegio Norte Americano 
and articles by different missionaries. May con- 
tinues the publicity for South America and there 
is one article in the issue for June. But heed this 
word of warning. These back numbers cannot be 
supplied by the publisher, so do not send for 
them. They are available only in somebody’s file. 

Good Housekeeping for October, in one of 
Claudia Cranston’s travel articles entitled 
‘‘Wings,” discloses some things not commonly 
known about South America and especially Rio 
de Janeiro. She is supposed to be the only 
American woman to see the great shame of that 
beautiful city—the most famous white-slave 
headquarters in the world. Her visit was made in 


Mary IsHam. 
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response to the plea of a physician of Rio de 
Janeiro, who said, ‘‘Since what you write is read 
by millions, you help to form the world opinion, 
and world opinion is the only power to break this 
thing up. You could tell your millions of free, 
happy women about those white slaves in glass 
cages.” 

The October issue of Travel describes a trip 
into the Argentine jungle in Lewis R. Freeman’s 
“Twice to the Iguazu Falls.’ There is plenty of 
excitement in the account of the trip and the 
illustrations show the wonderful beauty of the 
falls. It will be remembered that Miss Penney 
spoke of these falls in our October issue. 

Keep your eyes open for similar articles in 
other magazines. You will find them. 


Scat . 
The Word in South America 


“Tents, Cars, Buggies and Boats” is the cap- 
tion under which the secretary of the Bible 
Society agency in the Plata region describes his 
methods. One colporteur, with car and tent, 
spends a week in each place visited, holding 
services and distributing Bibles. Many books 
have been placed in the hands of those who would 
never attend a church service. 

Another colporteur has built a boat and named 
it The Argentine Missionary. He used to travel 
in an old Ford, but that has finally reached the 
stage where it cannot be used — so he built the 
boat, largely at his own expense. In it he reaches 
many towns along the rivers of Argentina that 
have never before been visited by colporteurs. 

Boat and car are supplemented by railroads 
and by horseback as means of transportation. 
One colporteur goes about with a horse and buggy. 
In Uruguay many bicycles are used, since there 
are good roads. 

In addition to what we think of as cars there 
are specially constructed ‘‘Bible coaches’’ which 
carry large numbers of Bibles, Testaments and 
Bible portions. 

Since the United States closed its doors to an 
unlimited number of immigrants, many of these 
have turned their faces to Argentina, and large 
and flourishing colonies are planted over that 
vast country, affording great opportunities for 
Bible colporteurs. Some of these men speak 
German, Russian, Polish and other languages 
and are able to hold services for these immigrants. 

From the Plata Agency come such letters as 
these: 

A young man wrote: ‘‘When I received the 
New Testament I read it and it has been a great 
blessing to me. I have found how I can obtain 
the forgiveness of my sins. I have accepted 
Christ and my sister has done so, also.” 

An Italian wrote: “I have known the gospel 
since a boy, but for years have been thrown back 
through the storms of this life. A year ago I 
received a copy of the Gospel of Mark by post 
and now my wife has been converted through the 
reading of the Gospel.” 

And this is the last one which we will quote: 
“T am only a beginner, but I am learning the 
way of the Lord Jesus. Since studying the New 
Testament, I seem to be living in another atmos- 
phere. Everything seems more joyful.” 
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Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 431) 

Grannie: Gladys, how do you suppose Mary 
Lane was able to scrape up five dollars to give? 
Jim ain’t had any regular work fur a year, has he? 

Gladys: No. But Mary made jelly last summer 
with her currants and plums and earned that five 
dollars, Grannie. 

Mrs. Willis: Mary is a brave girl. I know that 
she could well have used that money for a new 
dress, but thought she could wear her old one in 
order to help send the girls to the field — espe- 
cially since Gladys is going. 

Grannie: Huh! Well, what about Miss Smith? 
She ain’t got much, has she? And nobody to do 
fur her. How did she come to give three dollars? 

Sarah: Why, Grannie, that was from her egg 
money. She raised more pullets than usual this 
year so she would have more eggs. 

Grannie: Huh! Well, what about Goldie 
Mitchell? She gave five dollars, too. 

Gladys: Goodness, Grannie, but you are getting 
curious about your neighbors! 

Mrs. Willis: I know about Goldie Mitchell, 
Grandma. She made three dresses for Mrs. 
James Foster and earned that five dollars. 

Grannie: Think of that, now. Mary makes 
jelly. Miss Smith raises more hens so she will 
have more eggs and Goldie Mitchell sews. Mary 
and Goldie are busy, too, with their families. 
Mrs. Willis, that’s what your husband means 
when he says it’s our sacrifices that make us 
happy Christians, ain’t it? 

Mrs. Willis: Yes, I can testify to that in my 
own life. It is when we really go without or work 
for something that we receive the greatest joy 
in our giving. 

Sarah: I’ve always wished I had lots of money 
to give but lately I have learned that the fun 
isn’t just in handing out money. It’s in devising 
ways and means of saving and sharing and earn- 
ing money for God’s work that makes me the 
happiest. I could just sing with joy at being able 
to give the little I did this afternoon. I saved it, 
here and there, in many little ways — and I loved 
doing it. 

Grannie: Well, don’t mind the singing, Sary. 
Gladys, you come and sit right here. I want to 
talk to you all. I told you this morning, Gladys 
about when I was a girl I wanted to go to school 
to learn to teach my Sunday school class better 
and really do something worth while for God. 
Well, my father thought it was all poppycock and 
so I didn’t go. Fur a long time I thought about it 
and then your grandpa and I got married and the 
children came and I was too busy to remember 
my dreams of what you, Gladys, call service. 
But since Gladys has been growing up into such a 
smart girl, I’ve tried to give her the chance I 
didn’t have and the chance you didn’t have, Sary. 
And now she’s going away to some furrin land — 
and Sary, she’s going fur you and fur me. [’m 
glad and proud of you, Gladys. And now, Sary, 
if the wimmen will make that Christmas offering 
that goes to pay the expenses of Gladys and the 
rest of the girls what’s going, up to fifty dollars, 
I'll give another fifty dollars. Huh! Nobody’s 

oing to say I didn’t help my granddaughter to 
er chance to serve God. 

Gladys (hugging her): Grannie, you old fraud! 
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Some New Books 


Srtncina Worsuip Wits Boys Aanp Giruis. Edited by 
Edith Lovell Thomas. New York. The Abingdon Press. 
Cloth. Price, $1 postpaid; in quantities, 80 cents, 
postage extra. 

A book such as one would like to give to every 
family of one’s acquaintance where there are 
children to sing around the piano. It comes out 
just in time for Christmas and will prove a wise 
selection as a Christmas gift. Folk songs, chants, 
psalm and modern tunes give variety, while the 
songs are such as can be used in worship or to 
show the beauties of the world and the people 
who live in it. 


Our Korean FriEnps. By Frederick 8. Miller. New York. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $2. 

A collection of stories of Korean folk, told in 
most interesting fashion by a man who has been 
a missionary in Korea for more than forty years. 
Humor, romance and struggle in the stories 
bring real people to life and make them move not 
as automatons but as actual persons. 


Care ita Sr1nas. A Story of Bolivia. By Margaret Loring 
Thomas. New York. The Abingdon Press. Cloth. 
Price, $1. 

Those who remember ‘‘The Burro’s Money- 
bag,” an earlier story by the same author, which 
deals with child life in Mexico, may be assured 
that Carmelita will bring enjoyment and, in a 
fashion not made prominent, information to 
many little girls and perhaps their elders. Mrs. 
Thomas is an experienced story teller and she 
gives vivid pictures of the experiences of the 
little Bolivian maid in her first contracts with 
Americans. This book is a good Christmas pres- 
ent. 


Co6PERATION AND THE WorLD Mission. By John R. 


Mott. The International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. Cloth. Price, $1. 

A forward-looking and constructive attempt to 
answer the question often raised: ‘‘Are we exert- 
ing our maximum influence in the extension and 
establishment of the kingdom of God?” Dr. 
Mott says, ‘‘Duplication of independent effort, 
or lack of concerted plan, is a criminal waste.” 
His intimate relationship with all missionary 
forces and also with the field has given him oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the codperative 
enterprises, and the result of his experience is 
essential for the understanding of all who are 
concerned with the spread of the Christian faith 
at this critical time. 


ConsPectus oF CodprrativeE Missionary ENTERPRISES. 
By Charles H. Fahs and Helen Davis. New York. The 
International Missionary Council. Paper. Price, $1.25. 
Originally intended to be bound in one volume 

with Dr. Mott’s book, it was decided that the 

purpose would best be served by putting the 
two out separately. This is a valuable compen- 
dium of union mission projects — especially val- 
uable at this time when coéperative undertakings 
seem imperative. Beginning with a study of 
codperative agencies such as the International 
Missionary Council, it goes on to consider coép- 


peration in higher education, in secondary and — 
rimary education, in medical work and in ~ 


iterature. 


GOD INCARNATE 
Sing out the strains triumphant, 
On this, the Christ Child’s birth; 
With power and grace abundant 
He comes from heaven to earth. 
To those who sit in sadness 
He brings His peace sublime. 
All nature thrills with gladness 
To hail the Child Divine. 


Sing out the sweet old story 
That all may be forgiven, 
For Christ is come in glory — 
The chains of sin are riven. 
In human form He cometh, 
Born of the Virgin mild, 
That all may know the Father 
Through the incarnate Child. 
' ‘ ANNA GALLIMORE. 
Tue Verses ABove, which so beautifully carry 
the Christmas message, are intended to be sung 
to the tune ‘‘Mendebras,”’ to which we are accus- 
tomed to sing ‘‘O day of rest and gladness.” 
The author is a retired missionary of our 
Society now living in Mt. Dora, Florida. 
* * 


Hunpreps oF Porrry Lovers will thrill to 
the music of South American bards as translated 
by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell in her article on 
page 407. Those who read Spanish will realize 

ow remarkably she has succeeded in conveying 
the real spirit of the original. 

For all whose ears are attuned to the spirit of 
the verses it is good news to hear that Miss Black- 
well has published in one volume translations of 
more than two hundred poems by eighty-nine 
poets in nineteen Latin-American countries. 
These are printed with the Spanish and English 
on opposite pages, making the volume useful to 
both Spaniards studying English and English 
studying Spanish. 

One reviewer says: ‘‘For the first time we of 
the United States are given an opportunity to 
become intimately acquainted with the living 
soul of the Latin-American republics.’ The 
principal of the American grammar school in 
Buenos Aires wrote: ‘‘I am writing to... tell 
you what an impression the book is making on 
the nationals here. It is a great satisfaction to 
me to have them realize that North America has 
scholarship to make such a work possible. Among 
the many who are teaching Spanish here the book 
is being used extensively; and it is also doing a 
great service for the cause of better knowledge of 
English. All of us who touch Latin-American 
life are grateful to you.” 

“Some Spanish-American Poets” is the title of 
the book. In this year it will make an especially 
appropriate and timely Christmas gift, certain 
to be enjoyed by the recipient. It is published by 
D. Ap beton and Co., 35 W. 32d Street, New 
York City. The price is $3: : postpaid, $3.15. 


Some Weeks Aco a letter was sent to each 
mission station asking what magazines were most 
desired. Many replies have been received and 
we wish it were possible to pass on to you the 


entire, varied list. All we can do this time is to 
say that there are many requests for Christian 
Century, Good Housekeeping, National Geographic 
and Saturday Evening Post, among the more ex- 
pensive ones. (The last-named is very heavy, so 
its postage qualifies it for such classification). 
Good Housekeeping leads the list. 

It is quite possible that a good many of our 
readers will be willing to pass these on after read- 
ing them. But here comes a word of warning. 
Many missionaries sent letters with their lists. 
One said, ‘‘The magazines were sent in a big 
bundle at the end of the year and were practi- 
cally useless as I had not time to go through so 
many.’’ Several wrote: ‘‘I received two or three 
numbers from the lady, but no more.’”’ A mis- 
sionary of long service wrote: ‘‘My experience is 
that after sending a few copies the women lose 
their interest and find it too much bother, so 
they stop sending.” In that case of course the 
editor has no way of knowing that the magazines 
are not going and so does not send others. 

There’s another message which came several 
times: ‘‘The magazine comes regularly every 
month without fail, and in good condition. I do 
not at all mind having it a month late.” 

Dear women who have promised to send, please 
resolve to join that last class and do not disap- 
point the missionaries who so greatly enjoy read- 
ing matter from home. 

* * * 


Has Anyone Mepicat Magazines which can 
be passed on after reading? We have special 
requests for some expensive ones dealing with 
tuberculosis and syphilis, as well as journals of 
nursing and others. Also for teachers’ magazines 
(two or three for kindergartners) and magazines 
similar to the Youth’s Companion of the years 
gone by. And one request for help in raising 
milch goats and also rabbits. Doesn't this sug- 
gest a new line of missionary effort? 

* * * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, PLEDGES AND Gurts for the 
Magazine Fund from September 27 to October 31 


are: 

Three from Tulsa, Okla.; two each from White- 
field, N. H., Schenectady, N. Y., Elkins Park, 
Pa., Zanesville, Ohio, Seymour, Ind., Fort Dodge, 
and Lime Springs, lowa, Watertown, 8. D. One 
each from the following: 

Salem, Lynn (First), Athol, Mass.; Windsor 
and Northfield, Vt.; Corning (First), Hempstead, 
Buffalo (Humbolt), Rouse’s Point, Rochester 
(Forest Lawn), Theresa, Webster, Floral Park, 
N. Y.; Fleming, Meshoppen, Pa.; Eustis, Fla.; 
Oxford, Columbus, Middlefield, Warren, Leipsic, 
Lewisburg, Ohio; Lavalette, Shennston, W. Va.; 
Geneva, East St. Louis (St. Paul’s), Martins- 
ville, Ill.; Advance, Logansport, Fort Wayne, 
Petersburg, Indianapolis, Zionsville, Middle- 
town, Ind.; Milwaukee (St. Paul), Racine, Wis.; 
Lake Orion, Perrinton, Mich.; New Hartford, 
Indianola (S. B.), Iowa City, Iowa; Janesville, 
Minn.; Benedict, N. D.; Arlington, 8. D.; Atkin- 
son, Davenport, Neb.; Clyde, Weir, Kans.; 
Roseville, Oakland (Melrose), Garden Grove, 
Calif.; Yakima, Wash.; Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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From Kirksvitus, Mo., Comss an account of 
an unusual celebration which we wish we had 
space to print in full. It was an observance of the 
Golden Jubilee of one of their members, Mrs. 
J. C. Carothers, as a member of our Society. A 
feature of the refreshment hour was the cutting, 
by the guest of honor, of a golden sunshine cake 
and her reading of a poem, each stanza ending 
with ‘‘For I am eighty-three.” 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this FRrmnpD. 
1. Rather unpleasant traveling companions; 
how did she get rid of them? 
2. “Just like heaven”; where? Who said it 


and on what occasion? 

3. Give one instance to show how poets are 
esteemed in Latin America. 

4. Quote or read a few lines written by the 
famous poetess of Chile. 

5. How does the crossroads store differ from 
ours? 

6. Briefly describe Buenos Aires in 1650 and 
now. 
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7. Where are South American girls trained 
especially for Christian leadership? 


8. Two new special secretaries in our Society; 
name them and their offices. 


9. What is suggested as the only way to 
bring up our subscription list? 


10. Give the quotation about special delivery 
and parcel post. 


11. What steps is China taking to stamp out 
the use of opium? 


2 “The greatest prayer ever uttered”; what 
is it 


13. Where was opened the first evangelical — 


school for girls in South America? 


14. Give one item from ‘‘The Word in South 
America.” 


15. What is the purpose of the “‘Our-Home- 
and-the- World Globe’’? 


16. How much money have the eleven 
Branches of our Society pledged to raise this 
year? How much will come from your own 
Branch? 
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Baltimore Branch 
Mrs. Cora Morritr 
903 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cincinnati Branch 
Miss EstHer ALTMAN 
Room 303, 420 Plum Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Northwestern Branch 


Miss Marts WINTERTON 
740 North Rush Street 
Chicago, II. 


Des Moines Branch 
Miss Minnie Couiison 
1306 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa 


Minneapolis Branch 
Mrs. B. L. BommMert 
607 Wesley Temple Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Topeka Branch 
Miss Anna SIMPSON 
502 Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Pacific Branch 
Miss Anna McFartanp 
125 Marchessault Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Columbia River Branch 
Miss Lovutse Goprrny 
Room 303, Artisans Building 
Portland, Ore. 


Swedish Supplies 
Mrs. CHartes CaRLson 
1419 Balmoral Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Surely the kind of grave he would have chosen, 
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Gray, unpretentious stone beneath men’s tread, 
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Also his choice, that his heart should repose in 

ce, Africa, best loved — living or dead. 

XK, Those words one reads, in reverence deep bending 

é “And other sheep I have . . . them must I bring’ — 
iat How often, tenderness and wisdom blending, 

3 Did they impel him to life’s offering? 

Those aimless sheep on lonely Scottish heather, 

i Buffeted by the sleet and wont to stray, 

Were they, to him, symbol of barren weather 

For human sheep, to whom he showed the way? 


Westminster Abbey or the jungle’s growth — 
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Body and spirit are at home in both. 


Mauve Wuite Harpig 
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GLIMPSES OF MAHATMA GANDHI 


By RUTH E. ROBINSON, Bangalore, India 


f OU and your friends will be able to see Mahatma Gandhi at six o’clock this 
evening,” said a note that came to Mrs. Warner, a friend of mine in Poona, 
on a September afternoon in 1933. ‘I will meet you at the entrance to Purna 

Kuthi a little before six.’ It seemed scarcely credible. Only a fortnight earlier, 

India’s great leader, seriously ill, had been released from prison by the Government. 

Purna Kuthi, the marble palace belonging to an Indian lady of great wealth (Lady 

Thackersey), had opened its hospitable doors to him and given him seclusion and 

rest. So closely had he been guarded from the public that we had given up all expecta- 

tion of seeing him — until this message came from one of his devoted workers to Mrs. 

Warner, who was kind enough to include me in her party. 

We drove three miles through Poona to a charming suburb and turned in at a 
noble gateway. The smooth roadway climbed up, up, past one beautifully laid-out 
terrace after another to the white mansion at the top of the hill. Alighting from the 
car under the great marble portico, we were greeted by the friend who had sent the 
note summoning us to Purna Kuthi. As if in a dream we found ourselves led through 
a marble hall to a great winding staircase of white marble. Halfway up, the landing 
gave upon a small marble writing room, exquisitely furnished. From its door at that 
moment stepped Mr. C. F. Andrews, clad in his Indian costume of white khadar 
(homespun). His kindly face, which radiated good will, was a perfect justification for 
India’s parody on his initials — ‘‘ Christ’s Faithful Apostle’? — the nickname by which 
he is affectionately called by hosts of non-Christian friends. 

Up the great stairway we went to be greeted at the top by India’s famous poetess, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Would the surprises of this day never end? Mahatma Gandhi 
we had expected to see, but not the other famous personages we had already encoun- 
tered. Mrs. Naidu led us to a marble balcony overlooking the river and, with all the 
charm and graciousness for which she is noted, introduced us to the frail little figure 
on a bed propped up on pillows. 

There was nothing in the least awe-inspiring about this person who greeted us 
with such simple and sincere friendliness that we at once felt at ease. Yet before we 
had been long in his company some indefinable quality made us conscious that we 
were in the presence of real greatness. 

Four chairs were brought for the four visitors of our party, but other visitors 
stood grouped about the bed to listen to our conversation — drifting away for a few 
minutes and returning as it pleased them. Among them was the beautiful daughter 
(now a student at Oxford) of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, that leader who is becoming 
increasingly the idol of Young India. There also we met Miraben (Miss Slade), a 
woman of fine culture and charm, daughter of a former British Admiral in India, and 
once a leader of English society in Bombay. Now, in bare feet, with head shaven, 
wearing a simple white khadar sari, she had for some years been serving devotedly the 
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one whom she has come to look upon as her master. Though she is still a Christian, so 
completely has she identified herself with Hindu life and thought that many suppose 
her to have also adopted the Hindu religion. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s supper hour had arrived, and we were asked if we would 
excuse his eating it in our presence. In a few minutes Miraben brought a small bed tray 
on which were a china bowl of curds (probably from goats’ milk) and a glass tumbler 
of what looked like barley water. I was secretly gratified to see that Gandhiji ate his 
curds with a spoon. For, much as I like many of the practices of India’s “simple life,”’ 
that of eating from the fingers has never appealed to me. 

We avoided politics, and talked chiefly of mutual acquaintances and of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s experiences in England when at the Round Table Conference. Mrs. Naidu, 
who came in at this point, remarked, ‘‘How you would have laughed at the ignorance 
of some of those London reporters! One of the papers contained this sentence: ‘As the 
day was chilly, Mr. Gandhi drew his loin cloth up around his shoulders.’” 

“Quite a remarkable achievement,’ someone commented, at which we all laughed. 

‘“‘Have you read Bishop Fisher’s book, ‘The Strange Little Brown Man Gandhi’?”’ 
we asked. 

“While in prison I was told about it by the warden, who said that a had been 
forbidden to give it to me.’ 

“Oh! I will lend you my copy,” exclaimed Mrs. Warner. 

“T got a copy,” answered Gandhiji, with a smile, but he did not tell us how. 

We had been watching the sunset across the river during our conversation, and — 
as twilight fell we rose to go. But Gandhiji asked us to wait for prayers, an invitation 
which we accepted with delight. At seven o’clock, white-clad, bare-footed figures 
silently entered through numerous doors the great hall behind us. We slipped off our 
shoes and joined the worshipers seated on the floor, some fifty men on one side, and 
about as many women on the other. The spell of that half hour of peace and tran- 
quillity and conscious communion with the Unseen is upon me as I write. The prayers 
were chanted by Miraben in her rich contralto voice, sometimes as a solo in Sanskrit, 
sometimes as a chorus in Gujarati or Hindi, in which the others joined. 

At the end of the half hour, the lights were turned on, and we went to the baleony 
to say adieu to our newly-made friend. There we met, as the final happy surprise of 
the day, Mrs. Gandhi (also just released from prison) and Lady Thackersey, the 
owner of Purna Kuthi. There was no incongruity between these two quiet, self- 
effacing figures in their simple white khadar and the palatial mansion in which they 
stood, for they bore themselves with the grace of an unconscious dignity and self- 
possession. 

Thus ended my ever memorable visit to Purna Kuthi. 


* * * * * * 


Four months later Mahatma Gandhi, now fully restored to health, visited 
Bangalore, the city in which I lived. He had started his campaign in behalf of the 
Harijans, or the depressed classes. One of his addresses there was made not on the 
Harijan Movement but on Temperance. It was made before the Mysore State Tem- __ 
perance Federation. The hall was packed, most of the people in the audience being __ 
missionaries and social workers. Seated cross-legged on the platform, instead of — 
standing, the distinguished guest made a brief speech in such a low voice that he could 
not be heard beyond the first two or three rows. Only by these methods of conserving 
his strength was he able to fill the astonishing number of speaking engagements each — Le 
day without breaking under the strain. x" 


6 Woman’s Missionary Frien 


From the temperance meeting Gandhiji 
went to a Women’s Service League, in the 
compound of which between two and 
three thousand women had assembled. A 
number of these were well-to-do women, 
but the great majority were poorly- 
dressed, even ragged, women of the de- 
pressed classes, some of whom had walked 
from villages many miles away. For ten 
or fifteen minutes after his arrival he was 
kept busy signing his name in autograph 
albums. Since he always collects five 
rupees (about $2) for each autograph, a 
five-rupee note lay in each album as it 
was handed to him. In addition, the 
secretary of the Women’s Service League, 
in making an address of welcome, pre- 
sented him with a purse containing several 
hundred rupees, the gift of the Hindu 
women of Bangalore. On an earlier visit, 
when a purse was given him at this insti- 
tution, instead of the thanks that might 
have been expected he remarked that, if 
they had been truly interested in India’s 
freedom, their contribution would have 
been much larger. Thereupon many of 
the women took off rings, bracelets, ear- 
rings, nose rings, and necklaces and laid 
them on the platform. 

As in the case of all the out-door meet- 
ings arranged for Mahatma Gandhi (most 
of the meetings being in the open on 
account of the crowds), a high platform 
had been erected at one side of the com- 
pound. A double row of Boy Scouts lined 
the way from the gate to the platform, 
and along this path the honored speaker 
made his way easily on his arrival. But 
his departure, half an hour later, was a 
different matter. Every one of the two or 
three thousand women in that compound 
was apparently obsessed with the idea 
that she must at all costs “take the dust” 
of Gandhiji’s feet. What the pressure to 
the square inch of that surging crowd was 
I do not know. But the double line of 
Boy Scouts was helpless before it. Only 
by the assistance of friends who sur- 
rounded Gandhiji as a shield, one of 
whom literally beat the way through the 
crowd with an umbrella, was he able to 
make his escape. This experience was 
probably repeated at most of his other 
speaking engagements, not only in Banga- 
lore but in all other parts of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s tour was in the 
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nature of a triumph, immense crowds 
greeting him at every stopping-place, 
giving him purses of substantial amounts, 
garlanding him and offering ‘him ad- 
dresses. The garlands, instead of being 
made of jasmine blossoms, as is the cus- 
tom in India, were generally skeins of 
hand-spun cotton. The address of wel- 
come in every town and city followed a 
custom imported into India from England. 
Each address is engrossed on parchment 
and enclosed in a small casket. Some- 
times the casket is of inexpensive mater- 
ials, but most often it is a costly affair. 
It may be of rosewood or sandalwood 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl or ivory; it 
may be of silver or gold, and may be 
studded with jewels. For such baubles 
Gandhiji has no liking. But with his cus- 
tomary quickness to see an opportunity, 
he auctioned off these addresses and 
caskets as soon as they were presented to 
him, receiving hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of rupees for them. Not satis- 
fied with this, he called upon his audience 
to contribute articles to be auctioned by 
him. Bracelets, earrings, jeweled belts, 
silver and gold ware in profusion were 
brought. An English author, Miss Stella 
Mead, who was visiting me at the time of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Bangalore, 
obtained at one of his auctions a tiny 
silver vase in a lotus design which she 
afterwards showed me in her London 
apartment among her most prized posses- 
sions. 

As Miss Mead wished to meet Gandhiji, 
we telephoned to Miraben, who was trav- 
eling in his party, to ask for an interview. 
The only time that could be given us was 
ten minutes on the last day of his stay. 
He had been asked to be arbitrator be- 
tween two hostile groups of bankers, and 
had spent all his spare time, far into the 
night, during this visit on this vexed 
problem. It was still unsettled when we 
arrived at Kumara Park, a guest house of 
the Maharajah of Mysore which housed 
the visiting party. Miraben told us that 
Gandhiji would adjourn the meeting of 
the bankers in half an hour, after which 
he would take his bath. If we cared to 
wait for an hour, we might talk to him 
while he ate his lunch, 

Accordingly we were taken, an hour 
later, to the large veranda on the upper 
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story. There we found Gandhiji seated 
cross-legged on the floor, his back against 
the wall. Facing him were the two chairs 
that had been placed for us. After being 
greeted by him with his usual friendly 
simplicity, we began asking questions 
about the Harijan Movement, while 
Miraben deftly spread in front of the 
Master a small tablecloth on which she 
laid plate, tumbler, knife, fork and spoon, 
a plateful of curds and a plate of fresh 
fruit. 

I had the misfortune to ask, as one of 
my questions, “To what extent are the 
Brahmins coéperating with you in your 
work for the Harijans?” 

He answered, “In the Harijan (the 
weekly newspaper in English, Hindi and 
Gujarati, which Mahatma Gandhi edits) 
of such a date, you will find an article on 
this subject in which I have given a much 
fuller answer to your question than I 
would have time to give now.” 

I mentally resolved not to be caught 
napping again in this fashion. 

Miss Mead was more fortunate. One 
of her questions was, “‘Do you consider 
that the crowds that flock to you at every 
place are more interested in seeing you 
or in hearing about the Harijan Move- 
ment?” 

His answer came promptly and em- 
phatically, ‘‘It is the message, not the 
man, that attracts them. I can prove 
that statement by something that hap- 
pened a few weeks ago in Karachi. I was 
asked to address the conference of the 
Anti-Vaccination Society that was being 
held in that city. I am not a believer in 
vaccination, but I tried to get out of this 
engagement by saying that very few were 
interested in the subject. The committee 
would not take no for an answer, so I went 
and made my address, but it was before a 
mere handful of listeners. In the after- 
noon of that day, when I spoke on the 
Harijan Movement, several thousand 
were present.” 

During this conversation there was no 
trace in Gandhiji’s appearance or manner 
of the wearing struggle of the past few 
days, no movement of hurry. Every 
gesture was leisurely, quiet, controlled. 
His attention was given to us as undi- 
videdly as if he had no other burden on 
his mind. And again he gave me that 
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indefinable impression of utter simplicity 
combined with spiritual grandeur. 
* * * 


My third glimpse of Mahatma Gandhi 
was in June, 1936. He had been spending 
a month in a ‘hill station near Bangalore 
as a convalescent after a serious break- 
down. His week in Bangalore was a pro- 
longation of his convalescence, and he 
made but one public speech while there. 
As always, however, the public were 
admitted to morning and evening prayers 
at the Maharajah’s guest house, which he 
occupied. One of my Hindu women 
friends asked me to go with her one day. 
Half past seven that morning found us at 
the guest house along with a hundred or 
so other visitors. As many of us as could 
crowded into a small room, at one end of 
which sat. Gandhiji, his wife, and a few 
special friends. The rest stood in the 
adjoining rooms or on the veranda. For 
half an hour Gandhiji’s grandson chanted 
selections from the Ramayana (a sacred 
Hindu book) to the accompaniment of a 
veena (a stringed instrument made from a 
gourd). The reverent hush, the melodious 
voice chanting its rhythmic refrains, 
brought to us a soothing and yet uplifting 
consciousness of the strength and peace 
enfolding us all. 

At the close, I had time only for a 
hand clasp and a brief question about 
Gandhiji’s health before I had to give way 
to those who had appointments with him. 
He looked frailer than he had three years 
before, but said that the month of rest 
had done him good, and he was gaining 
in strength. 

On the way home my Hindu friend 
remarked, ‘‘Gandhiji must be the prince 
of money collectors. My daughter (a 
married woman) came to prayers the first 


“morning he was here, and was allowed to 


take him her autograph album. A five- 
rupee note lay on the open page, but 
before signing his name he said, ‘Please 
give me your gold bracelet.’ With a 
laugh she took it off and gave it to him. 
When he had signed his name she pointed 
to his portrait drawn on the opposite page 


and said, ‘May I have your signature on > 


that page also?’ ‘Yes, if you give me five 
more rupees,’ he said. My daughter 
heard him say to another woman, ‘What! 

(Continued on page 17) = 


STAMPING IN THE CONGO 


By JEAN BOTHWELL, Meerut, India 


HEN a new idea occurs to me, and 

I do have them occasionally, be- 

lieve it or not, it hits really hard. 

I had one the other day. It cost me some 

money and more time and has added a 

lot of new thrills to an old one. I could 

scarcely wait to get home after making 
a speech, to begin. 

Now if anyone who has read thus far 
begins to sniff and very faintly suspect 
that this is hobby propaganda, I’d advise 
you to lay the paper down at once. Please! 
I'd hate to be responsible for apoplexy or 
St. Vitus dance or shingles or something, 
and it affects folk that way — hobby talk, 
I mean — when you drag in something 
that’s never been done before. Drop it, 
for your very life, and I’ll go on talking 
to all the others, who qualify as open- 
minded auxiliary women. They are really 
the reason I dare go on. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, in its comparatively short life, has 
done a lot of things that have never been 
done before, and the result is all around 
us. It beats the world, seven days a week, 
and a lot of the world likes it and asks for 
more. 

I’m in danger of having some of you 
sniff here and ask whatever is she driving 
at and if she doesn’t drive pretty soon, 
we’ll have to shout “Fore.”’ Doesn’t she 


know we are all busy women and there’s ° 
NE 


a missionary meeting at three o’clock? 
Yes, dears, but I told you the idea had 
hit me hard. I’ve become world-minded 
at last and not just India-minded, and the 
rash has come out! It began, really, in a 
Wesleyan Service Guild meeting out in 
Nebraska, when I listened to their pro- 
gram while waiting for my turn, and of 
course they had Africa, the Congo, to 
their fore. As I heard of the marvels of 
that old jungle world, the first tickling 
sensation that one gets when a new idea 
is a-borning, came on, and when I rose up 
to speak I was having a mild attack. 
There’s a lot of “‘I”’ in this, but I’m tell- 
ing you it happened to me in a big way, 
and I’m hoping you'll all find it ‘‘ketch- 
ing,” this infection of mine, by the time 
you get to the last word of this article. 
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That evening, as a preliminary, I in- 
quired how many were interested and 
there were a few hands. So I told them 
mildly of the possibilities there are in the 
study of the postage of any country as an 
agent to better understanding of its his- 
tory, people, life and products. I had 
begun to feel the thrill and pull, the scope 
and reach of this land of the Congo. Next 
day, as a faithful auxiliary member in 
good standing, I reviewed a portion of 
“Congo Crosses” at a study meeting and 
the thrill increased, although the great 
idea had stayed status quo from the 
night before. I needed more and deeper 
thrill to feed it, you see. 

After that, the tour led to Omaha, 
where the A. P. S. was in session. Ever 
heard of it? The American Philatelic 
Society. Sounds big, doesn’t it, nation 
wide and terribly important. It is. But, 
believe it or not, again, I had arrived for 
a district meeting the following day and 
hadn’t planned the coincidence. 

One takes advantage of coincidences, 
however, if one is femininely human, and 
so I did. Even there, while swimming in 
seas of stamps, exposed to the fore, aft 
and broadside shots of dealers, wanting 
everything I saw, and seeing everything 
that was for sale, the Big Idea kept 
a-slumbering right along, being fed no 
doubt and however in my subconscious. 
I believe in that, don’t you? And in the 
use Providence makes of the subconscious? 
Oh yes, but I haven’t time to conduct a 
short correspondence course in psychology 
here. I’m still trying to get to the text 
of the Big New Idea. You see it was born 
the next day when I went to that district 
meeting. Just a little while before it was 
time for me to speak, it came, and what 
a healthy, lovely, different one it seemed. 
It made me preface my India speech with 
one about Africa! 

Here’s where my confession comes in, 
which some of you have been looking out 
for, perhaps. Did you suspect that I’ve 
thought India the only really interesting 
place on the map and rather felt sorry 
for you when the study book was about 
some other country? I’m not, any more. 
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I’m for a better known and more efful- 
gent Africa this year. Don’t repeat me, 
but I hope I don’t get a Big Idea about 
the study land next year. It’s a little 
strenuous. 

Well, and so, when I rose to speak, I 
asked how many women there collected 
stamps. That was a nice showing of hands 
and they didn’t seem ashamed of it, 
either. It encouraged me, too, to give 
that Africa preface. 

The conference secretary had been talk- 
ing in the morning about the problem of 
interesting women who are not members 
and I didn’t and don’t see why we can’t 
introduce a study of stamps as a means 
to that end. There, isn’t that a good 
idea? We’ve never had a better year to 
begin, because the Congo has some 
“swell”? stamps, past and present. Why 
not make practical use of them in a new 
dress for our programs? Such a study 
will give a fillip to the routine of most mis- 
sionary meetings and perhaps will attract 
more women with keen minds who have 
been staying at home rather than spend 
an afternoon hearing bits of the study 
book read out loud, sometimes not too 
well, because even that hasn’t been pre- 
pared beforehand. There could be short 
stamp quizzes, stressing the things which 
have a bearing on the immediate study. 

Just here, some who have stayed with 
me thus far will want to lay the paper 
down, let us hope at least with a regretful 
sigh for the vagaries and fanciful flights 
of our missionaries who just don’t under- 
stand how hard the work is here at home, 
and who can’t realize that what we have 
is already hard enough to put over with- 
out any more side issues, to say nothing 
of those issues being stamps. 

However, some of you have had the 
pleasurable experience of lending mis- 
sionary material for club papers in towns 
with limited library service. You have 
helped with costumes for school plays 
from this same source. Others have 
proudly searched out material for arts 
and crafts from this same prolific store, 
in our own or the Junior Friend files. 

The children have a stamp department. 
Why not go them one better and put the 
stamps which some of our members surely 
have, at work for us? I haven’t a doubt 
that a canvas would show a number of 
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women in a town who could produce 
duplicates of wanted stamps, so that sev- 
eral of a particular issue could be assem- 
bled. Perhaps if a collector isn’t a mem- 
ber she will follow her stamps to see what 
you want to do with them. For a com- 
paratively small sum, those missing from 
an issue could be purchased. ‘Then, 
mounted carefully and attractively, with 
hinges, and the whole sheet covered with — 
cellophane to protect the delicate stamp 
edges from handling, you’d have a poster, . 
unique, different and attractive for the 
church lobby, the Chamber of Commerce 
bulletin board, or the window of the news- 
paper office, above the invitation to your 
next meeting. Even a few stamps would- 
do, and a whole set of one issue would do 
infinitely more. 

You might even make some money 
with them. Stamps in sets are often in 
demand by dealers. And if the donors of 
the duplicates were willing, the set at the 
end of the year could be disposed of at a 
profit for the treasury. Some individual 
stamps cost only a few cents, others a bit 
more, according to denomination and 
number issued. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t be quite so shame- 
less and egotistical as to praise my own 
idea before you all if I didn’t know what a 
treat a study of Belgian Congo stamps can 
be for you. They are pictorial, colorful, 
large and fairly easily obtained. 

Are you surprised that they have been 
issuing stamps in the Belgian Congo since 
1886? 

Did you know that there is a commem- 
orative set dedicated to Henry M. Stanley, 
whose contribution to the world in opening 
Africa is mentioned in the study book? 

Have you seen the ‘‘missionary set” of 
nine stamps depicting in color and clear 
pictures the actual activities of mission- 
aries in the Congo? 

Do you know they have an air mail 
issue of four stamps? 

Shouldn’t you like to see the issue of 
twelve stamps of 1923 and 1924, and the 
four in the 1925 issue? 

These latter show another view of the 
coiffure, as given on the cover of Congo 
Crosses, also a man’s hairdress, and 
crafts — weaving, writing, basket mak- 
ing, ete. , 

(Continued on page 17) 
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LIGHTS “AND SHADES IN APRIGA~ 


A Decree from the All-Highest 


ESIDE the beaten path winding 
around the curves of the little hill- 
ocks near the river bank a small hut 

of grass and poles held a tragedy common 
to all human races. The cry of a woman 
in the agony of pneumonia and childbirth. 
And so dawn found them. Beside the 
woman lay a feeble, premature second son. 
The first son of three years, robust and 
happy, slept beside his dying mother and 
her new baby. 

A small fire burned between the rounded 
stones. The poor woman stretched out 
her hands to the embers. A neighbor had 
sat on the other side of the fire waiting 
for the dawn. As the first light crept into 
the hut she spoke. ‘You have none of 
your people here?” 

The mother shook her head slowly. 
“Fetch the white woman. She will send 
for my people.” 

The message went but the weary day 
passed and no relatives came to shoulder 
the responsibility of the helpless watchers. 
As the afternoon shadows grew Jong the 
woman put out her hand to touch the 
little babe. She gave a shuddering cry — 
just one. ‘Dead! The child is dead!” 

And now there was an urgent need. 
True to her tribal beliefs, her baby, born 
feet first and premature, must be buried 
before the sunset. The neighbor belonged 
to another tribe. She dared not bury the 
babe. Again the white woman must help. 
“Beside the river, in a place where as you 
dig the water comes slowly into the hole, 
you must bury my baby —or else my 
tribe will have no rain for the crops this 
year.” The heart of the white woman al- 
most stopped. What a task! Yet it must 
be done. 

As the mother gave the little body to 
the white woman she crooned, in her 
native tongue, ‘“‘The decree of the All- 
Highest. The Government in the sky has 
ordered and there is no going against the 
High Command.” She added, “ Put heavy 
stones over the burying place so that no 
animal may find the little body and eat 
it. 

That night the relatives came and in 
the early light of the second dawn the 
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neighbor brought the news, “The mother 
is dead.”’ 

The white woman interviewed the head 
farm laborer regarding the suddenness of 
the woman’s death. “There was nothing 
to show me in her illness that she must 
die at once.” 

And the headman replied, ‘‘ Better not 
to question the death. It was a command 
from on high. The woman did not ques- 
tion. She did her duty and obeyed. When 
she sent for her people she knew they 
would understand and would bring the 
man and the means to fulfill her orders 
from the Government in the sky.” 

“How did she know it was an order she 
must die?”’ 

“The sign told her. The sign was the 
birth of a baby born feet first. That was 
the unalterable decree — death.” 

“But she was such a good woman. All 
her people liked her.” 

“Yes, she was a good woman. But in 
her family somewhere there was a sin — 
and the wages of sin is death.” 

“No, it was not a sin; it was a sickness.” 

But the black man slowly shook his 
head. “Do not trouble yourself. Nothing 
you could have done would make a differ- 
ence. All deaths are punishment. Nobody 
dies without a cause. The cause is sin. 
The family spirits rule who shall pay the 
price and the Great Spirit, Mwali, gets 
the message and he sends the word, 
‘Die’!”’—Condensed from an article by 
Agnes Wilson in “Nada.” 


GWICWICHD 


How to Become a Witch Doctor 


WV ee a man believes that all evil, 
including sickness, comes from 
evil spirits who must be placated, 
what is the logical thing for him to do? 
Go to a strange white doctor who knows 
nothing of the spirits and hands out medi- 
cine with no idea of propitiating the 
unseen powers? Or go to a native witch 
doctor who is in communion with the 
spirits and receives instruction from 
them? Have you any doubt what you 
would do if you were a pagan African? 
A man must go through years of study 
and training before he may practice 
medicine in America. Here, very much 
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condensed, is an account of the initiation 
of a young witch doctor among the 
WaBarwe in Southern Rhodesia. The 
father of the young initiate, himself a 
nganga, invited a missionary to the 
ceremony by which he was initiating his 
son into the medical profession. He said 
that about a year earlier his son had fallen 
ill and been sent to a doctor. This medi- 
cine man, after throwing his hakata, told 
the young man that he was possessed by a 
healing spirit (shawe) which could be pro- 
pitiated only by the patient’s becoming a 
doctor. For a year the youth endured the 
illness, meanwhile studying with his 
father the art of healing. Then came the 
day of initiation. 

The nganga sat in state in front of his 
hut with a group of men at one side and 
of women at the other. A large pot of 
beer, calabashes for drinking and a 
doctor’s round basket of medicines were 
prominently displayed. After a period of 
silence the father proposed that they 
drink the spirit’s beer and dance the 
spirit’s dance. They agreed in ceremoni- 
ous fashion and the father addressed the 
spirit which was being propitiated, saying, 
“Here are medicines and your beer.” 

The young initiate who had been sitting 
by himself rose, put on a necklace of 
medicines, took up a medicated animal’s 
tail and a demo (a decorated axe used 
only in spirit dances) and took his stand 
near the pot of beer. He poured some of 
the liquor into a calabash, drank a little 
and passed it to the group of men. After 
each man and woman had tasted the beer 
the drums were brought forward. Then 
came uproar—men beating drums, 
women shaking rattles, and all singing as 
the nganga danced the dance of the 
young doctor’s shawe. Only the young 
man himself sat quietly at the edge of the 
circle. Occasionally someone would leave 
the circle, kneel, clap his hands ceremoni- 
ously and talk to him for a bit. 

Then he went into the hut followed by 
his father, who put a crown of ostrich 
feathers on his head, hung several medi- 
cines around his neck and put the axe and 
animal’s tail in his hands. They went 
outside and sat down for another round of 
beer-drinking and another dance, after 
the nganga had said to the shawe, ‘‘ Leave 
this man, that he may be well.” 
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When the lengthy dance was over the 
father spoke again. To the people he 
said, ‘‘Let us go; all is finished’’; to the 
spirit, ‘“Shawe, leave the man’’; to his 
son, “‘Go and make the people well.” 

It was over; one more young man had 
become a regular member of the medical 
profession. 


Note: This and the preceding ‘“‘Medical Outfit” 
are condensed from articles by Rey. Denys 
Shropshire in Nada, published in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


CHIGWIGHI 


Training Young Zulus in 
Modern Medicine 


(In the “‘Missionary Herald’? Dorothy 
Cushing writes of Dr. James B. McCord. 
We condense the interview.) 


ORE than thirty-five years ago Dr. 
and Mrs. McCord began what is 
now the McCord Zulu Hospital in 

two small rented rooms, operated on a 
kitchen table if necessary and housed 
patients in the coal house. The hospital 
now has a capacity of more than a hun- 
dred beds. 

Through the years it has been Dr. 
McCord’s firm conviction that a practical 
way to try to meet the great medical need 
of Africa, where there is only about one 
doctor to every million persons, is to train 
the black man and woman to care for 
their own. He acted upon this conviction 
by establishing a nurses’ training school 
for Zulu girls and starting the training of 
a group of young men in simple medicine. 

Dr. McCord declares that the greatest 
obstacle to the advancement of the people 
of Africa is witchcraft. And he believes 
that the most important function of 
medical work is to show the people that 
disease is not caused by witchcraft, that 
they do not need witch doctors for healing 
and that the power of the witch doctors 
over their lives is in their imagination. 

In 1917 Dr. McCord presented a paper 
to the Durban Medical Society urging 
that the medical profession do something 
about the situation which the medicine 
man presented, by training young Zulus 
to practice modern medicine among their 
own people. 

His plan then met with deep-seated 
prejudice based on racial fear, but seven- 


teen years later a plan almost identical _ B 
—=!1 - 
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with his was put through by the South 
African government whereby young Zulus 
will be trained in the South African 
Native College along medical lines and 
take their fifth, or clinical, year at the 
McCord Zulu Hospital in Durban. Thus 
a piece of work of far-reaching importance 
had its inception in the efforts of an 
American missionary. 

Under this new plan, the graduates will 
be called medical aides, but not doctors. 
They will practice only under Govern- 
ment control, or in the employ of the 
Government, and will be paid a salary, at 
the start, of $900 a year, plus house and 
dispensary. Government will locate these 
young men in needy places in the country 
and they will be under the direction of a 
white supervising doctor. 

Dr. McCord says: ‘The beginning 
salary suggested by Government is a 
princely one for a Zulu and it will be 
increased each year until it reaches $1,500. 
There will be no charge by these medical 
aides for their services to the natives. I 
feel very skeptical in regard to the wisdom 
of this, but we will see how it works out. 
I have found that when Zulus pay for 
their medicines they appreciate them 
much more. In fact, the Zulus have a 
superstition, which I encourage at the 
hospital, that medicine will not cure 
unless it is paid for.” 

A suggestion of the need for more 
medical workers is given by this account 
of one of Dr. McCord’s experiences. He 
was called to a kraal twenty-five miles 
away. In the middle of the night he 
drove over rough and muddy roads to 
attend a maternity case where one baby 
had arrived eighteen hours before but the 
second had made no appearance. The 
doctor says: 

“Surgical procedure was necessary. 
My operating table was the dirt floor and 
my electric light two small stone bottles of 
kerosene with rags acting as wicks. The 
operator was myself. My first assistant 
was myself. My second assistant was my- 
self. My anaesthetist was myself. The 
whole affair was a sort of one-man show, 
for from the shadows a dozen pairs of eyes 
watched the clinic and other neighbors 
and friends kept dropping in. 

“Tt was somewhat strenuous to give 
the chloroform and then operate while the 
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patient was coming out of the anaesthetic. 
Everything went smoothly and at 2 a.m. 
I was able to start home. Twin number 
two was dead but the mother’s life had 
been saved; and since twins are consid- 
ered unlucky by the Zulus and are often 
killed, no one grieved in the family.”’ 

The key to the whole life of service of 
this kindly Christian physician is summed 
up in his final sentence, “It was a hard 
night’s work, but very satisfactory. It 
always is, you know, when you save a life 
and relieve suffering.” 


CHIGWIGHI 


Healthcraft for African Women, II 


N many cases where death occurs with 
no obvious cause, the African believes 
that something or someone is to blame, 

in some intangible way, and the witch 
doctors set to work to “‘smell out” the 
guilty one. The white man who is wise 
admits that they are on the right line, 
but points out that it would take a very 
clever “‘smeller” to find the responsible 
person or persons. 


It may be the whole village, because it had 
harbored disease-breeding dirt or neglected to 
protect its well; it may be the mother who has 
neglected to boil the drinking water or to keep 
the food covered from disease-carrying flies; it 
may be the old councillors who persuaded the 


‘young chief into beer drinking and polygamy 


and so ruined his constitution. By working along 
such a line, letting germs take the place formerly 
held by magic in their imagination, and by show- 
ing how unintentionally evil is wrought, the 
sense of communal responsibility can be fostered. 


Mrs. Fraser held her first School of 
Healthcraft in a native hut that she had 
built. It was a little Jarger and airier and 
cleaner tanh the most of theirs, but it was 
a native hut such as they all might aspire 
to. Here they sat on the ground around 
the fire, if it was cold enough or a fire 
was needed for the program. More often 
they sat outside in the sunshine. 

There was no suggestion of the Euro- 
pean in the implements she used in her 
cooking lessons. She had baskets and 
clay vessels, pots, ladles made from 
gourds. Possibly there was a native 
carved wooden spoon, or a knife such as 
any woman could have made by the local 
blacksmith. A bit of the branch of a tree, 
stripped of its bark, served as an egg 
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beater. The lesson of adaptability is one 
which all missionaries should learn. It is 
possible to do without so many things 
which we have come to consider necessary 
to our lives and work. 

For example, there came up a discus- 
sion of houses. We teach that a house must 
have plenty of air and light. But the 
African lives out of doors in the sunshine, 
using his hut only for protection. He has 
to be taught that there are other dangers 
than those from wild beasts. If his hut 
were so built as to give freer access of 
sun and wind, it would shelter less of the 
undesirable insects. He has to be shown 
that the open fire smouldering and smok- 
ing in the center of the hut may be re- 
placed, with benefit to health, by a brick 
fireplace with a chimney rising clear of 
the thatched roof and offering no oppor- 
tunity to the entrance of wild animals. 

Then there is the question of hospi- 
tality. The ticks found in crevices and 
thatched roofs constitute a menace that 
African women are taught to fight. But 
along comes a traveler seeking shelter for 
the night. Hospitality is a heathen virtue 
as well as a Christian grace, and the way- 
farer is welcomed into the family hut, 
with all the parasites that may be abiding 
in his clothes, his sleeping rug or his hair. 
What can the housewife do? 

A separate guest house is one solution. 
But that makes another house that must 
be kept clean, or else, to use a familiar 
phrase, “the house bites”’ him who would 
stay therein. 

A larger, more airy house gives room 
for a ‘‘safe” for food with its feet stand- 
ing in tins of water and for a provision 
for keeping sterilized water for cooking 
and drinking free from contamination. It 
makes possible, too, the retaining of the 
older children under the parents’ roof 
instead of turning them out to share the 
common huts built for the community 
— one for boys and one for girls. This is 
a bit of practical help to morality as well 
as health, and is strongly advocated. 

But with all this teaching, the spiritual 
element in the home must be guarded. 

We do not want to create house-proud women 
who despise their neighbors. Rather we must 
turn their thoughts to the home in Bethany to 
which Christ loved to turn his steps, where he 
found not only the spirit of a capable serving 
Martha but also a learning, worshiping Mary. 
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Those who know anything of. African women 
know how gladly they would give him home and 
welcome, and the thought that he claims an 
entrance and a place in their homes will help 
them in keeping their houses outwardly fit and 
wholesome and will also make them quick to 
realize his claim on them in the person of ‘‘one 
of the least’? who may come to them for aid. 


Then there is the matter of clothing 
and native modesty. It may seem, to the 
casual observer, that modesty is lacking 
among the Africans, but not so. They 
have a real and deep instinct which some- 
times the foreigner fails to realize. It 
leads a woman to be unselfconscious if 
she is dressed as others are, but to feel 
as badly when overdressed as we should 
be if underdressed. The introduction of 
gymnastic drill often causes girls to take 


attitudes which, to their mothers and — 


grandmothers, are immodest to the last 
degree. The heavy rings in their noses or 
lips distress us, but they are native cus- 
tom. If they do no harm, why seek to 
change them? The African woman might 
retort by asking the white woman why 
she wears heels on her shoes. If God had 


wanted her heels to be raised would he 


not have made her feet that way? 

Mrs. Fraser found that women would 
come from a distance and stay ten or 
twelve days to attend a mothercraft 
school. They carried their food supplies, 
cooking pots and sleeping mats. They 
studied the human body, causes and pre- 
vention of disease, simple remedies, steril- 
ization of water and other sanitary meas- 
ures, invalid cookery and midwifery. 
Much of this was put into play or story 


form and every point was stressed again 


and again. 

We have often read of African mothers 
taking corn meal mush in their hands and 
forcing it into their babies’ mouths till 
the little stomachs are distended and 
hard. A discussion of that brought a les- 
son on the need for giving the baby only 
the natural food which it can digest, 


omitting starchy foods until it begins to — 


have saliva and teeth to aid in digestion. 
Mrs. Fraser used a “table” of foods 


suitable for babies — a real African table — 
consisting of a cloth spread on the ground. — 


; 


On this were put the real foods, in amounts 
suitable for one feeding. She calls this “a 
mother’s handbook that can be ‘known 
and read of all men’ and women.” — 


Woman’s Misstonary FRiE 
- —. . 


Another practical lesson was on wash- 
ing clothes, showing how the soap takes 
effect more quickly in warm water. But 
since water has to be carried, someone 
proposed that the scrubbing be done in 
the village and the clothes be carried to 
the river for the rinsing. Someone else 
had the bright idea of making a fire on 
the river bank and heating the water near 
the source of supply. 

Variety in food was discussed. If a 
greater number of cereals were cultivated, 
there would be less danger of scarcity of 
food than is the case now when the one 
great crop is corn. Formerly, in the region 
where Mrs. Fraser lived, there had been 
practically no fruit except that planted 
on the mission stations. After twenty- 
three years, there was scarcely a village 
without its bananas, mangoes, mulberries 
and tomatoes. Some had also peaches, 
oranges and other fruits introduced by 
Europeans. And the people had no diffi- 
culty in connecting with this the tre- 
mendous diminution in the number of 
cases of really bad ulcers which often 
crippled people for life. 

Conservation was unknown. Sugar 
cane was chewed during one month of the 
year and the other eleven months there 
was no sugar. No one had thought of 
boiling down the cane and getting a thick 
syrup. Or of saving any honey if a bees’ 
nest was found. Open clay vessels and 
superabundance of ants discouraged such 
saving until it was suggested that clay 
could be used to seal covered clay pots or 
gourds. Mrs. Fraser says: 

Skill in cookery according to native standards 
being one of the main qualities desired in an 
African wife, the women all take an interest in 
the question of food. And the investigation 
which we white women made in order to produce 
molasses from sugar and other sweet canes, 
tapioca from cassava, oil from groundnuts (a 
native art), etc., attracted their attention, as 
did also our butter and cheese and sun-dried 


fruits. They came to appreciate greatly many 
of the new fruits and vegetables introduced. 


Teaching in the mothercraft school did 
not ignore sex problems, but the women 
were taught to understand how the 
bodily organs function and how they can 
be injured. Scientific prenatal care was 
urged and the old grandmothers were 
made happy and important by being 
shown how they could help to make it 
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possible for the mothers to bring healthy 
children into the world. 

Parenthood was discussed. The African 
believes that the spirit is so independent 
of the body that in dreams it has vacated 
it and perhaps gone far away. The mis- 
sionary suggests that while it is important 
to keep in good condition the body which 
houses the spirit, is it not even more im- 
portant to care for the spirit? Knowledge 
and skill are necessary in training these 
spirits so that God can speak to and with 
them. Mothers, by training their children 
to be like Jesus Christ, are helping God 
to make their country the good place that 
it is in his dream for Africa. 


Schools: Jeanes and Bush 


O closely are the Jeanes Schools for 
training African natives connected 
with the country schools (schools in 

the bush) that they may both be con- 
sidered under one head. 

Miss Anna C. Jeanes, in her will, pro- 
vided for a fund to be used in training 
travelling teachers for native schools. 
They were to demonstrate new methods 
and instruct the teachers in the schools in 
the bush, thus following out Matthew 
Arnold’s theory of the function of a school 
inspector. Training schools provided by 
this fund are called “Jeanes Schools” 
and their graduates ‘‘Jeanes teachers.” 
Experience has taught that a good gen- 
eral education is a necessary foundation 
for teacher-training and other funds 
(many of them also from America) are 
assisting in the training of these travelling 
teachers. 

In the early summer of 1935 an Inter- 
Territorial Jeanes Conference, held at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, brought 
missionaries, teachers and delegates from 
many parts of Africa, and from Europe 
and America. There were Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries and officers of the Salva- 
tion Army, besides representatives of all 
denominations and of the government 
educational department. They all had 
one thing in common — a deep interest in 
the education of the African as carried on 
mostly in the bush schools. 

A report of this conference in the South 
Africa Missionary Advocate emphasizes 
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the fact that Jeanes work should be 
largely community work; that neither 
missionary nor government has yet 
crossed the deep, black river of ignorance 
which flows between the African and 
those who would help him; that better 
trained African teachers for community 
work are the hope of the country. Gov- 
ernment officials and missionaries of all 
denominations found themselves in accord 
in the statement, ‘“‘ We must have teachers 
who can teach the African teachers how 
to teach and who can reach the entire 
community with a practical, adequate 
education not disassociated from life.”’ 

Reports of the Jeanes teachers showed 
that they are not posing as “‘all-wise over- 
lords”? but are working as servants of the 
community. In Nyassaland a course for 
chiefs has been inaugurated at the Jeanes 
School. This was praised as a method of 
coordinating welfare agencies and _ pre- 
venting the present undesirable trend 
toward the young educating the old. 

Of great interest is the statement 
frankly made by government men that 
the state cannot give the positive Chris- 
tian character which can be given by the 
missionaries. One speaker said: ‘ Reli- 
gious education not only proceeds from, 
but consists of, the teacher.” He was 
convinced that a religious lesson should 
be a lesson in life, in African life and espe- 
cially in African village life. The whole 
session seemed to prove the existence of a 
real conviction that worthwhile educa- 
tion must be definitely and actively 
Christian. 

In “The School in the Bush” (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.), A. Victor Murray 
gives a critical study of native education 
in Africa as he saw it in several months of 
travel. He was especially interested in 
village schools and inspected those carried 
on by the government as well as those of 
seventeen different missionary societies. 
“The school in the bush,” he says, ‘‘is in 
a very real sense the focus of all the forces, 
European and native, at work in Africa 
today.” For a study of what is being 
attempted along various lines this book is 
highly recommended. It contrasts the 
methods used in different places; as in 
one school where the teacher of carpentry 
allows his pupils to do crude work and 
another where the love for perfection in 
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handiwork is encouraged. As a matter of 
character building, there is no question of 
the superiority of one over the other. And 
there is another where the principal tried 
to carry on only training in agriculture 
and other practical helps for community 
life without giving any instruction in the 
“Three R’s.”’ The need for the broader 
training is interestingly presented. 

Mr. Murray recommends boarding 
schools for the opportunity they give for 
the imparting of new ideas. Concerning 
this he says: 


It cannot be too emphatically stated that no 
matter what we teach, even if we cut out all 
literary subjects and stick to agriculture and 
handicrafts and the most familiar occupations of 
native life, we are nevertheless doing something 
the like of which has never been done that way 
before. Introduce into agricultural technique a 
recognition of cause and effect, make knowledge 
self-conscious and not merely traditional, and 
you are introducing the native into a new world. 

Education in the formal sense may be defined 
as the sum of the ideas and knowledge which one 
generation thinks it worth while to pass on to the 
next. In Africa this knowledge, even if it be of 
native handicrafts, is knowledge in a European 
setting, while those to whom it is handed on are 
Africans. .. . Unlike England, in Africa the world 
outside the school does not help at all... . 

The boarding school in Africa is an attempt to 
provide for the African child that general world 
of ideas in which the English child lives by the 
mere fact of being in a country where literature, 
the newspapers and ordinary conversation 
assume the subjects of “education” to be mat- 
ters of common knowledge. 


Mr. Murray heartily agrees with the 
necessity for the training of native teach- 
ers for community work, which brings us 
back to the Jeanes teachers. The report 
of one ‘‘Jeanes woman” shows her activ- 
ities during six months. This teacher has 
had a little nurse training and some Bible 
study, and in addition to the work shown 
in her’ report has taught demonstration 
classes in the village schools. 


Number of visits to native homes, 465. 
Number of kraal women helped at meetings, 
5 


Demonstrations and talks given at these meet- 
ings: Foods which build up the body; What to 
do when someone takes poison; Cutting children’s 
clothes; Mothers preparing for confinement; 
Washing dishes; Setting tea tray; Hygiene for 
women;: Starching clothes; Cooking starch for 
men’s shirts; Soap making; Making scones. 

Sometimes the women ask to do some of these 
demonstrations, such as making scones. Demon- 
strations also given on caring for the mother 
when in labor, and on washing the baby. ee 

Number of sick people helped, 12. TPR 


Number of people who asked for special help, 5. 

Kinds of sickness treated: Itch, sore eyes, fever, 
pains in side, wounds, boils, mumps. Others sent 
to dispensary. Mumps sent to dispensary. 

Average number of village girls in 4M Club 
(village girls industrial class work), 28. 

Kinds of demonstrations given 4M _ class: 
Making bread, scones, soup; sweeping and smear- 
ing a hut; dusting a hut; boiling vegetables; peel- 
ing potatoes. In laundry they were taught to 
use small pieces of soap, how to remove blood 
and ink stains, and the value of boiling clothes. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. M. Mxompacnoro. 


Glimpses of Mahatma Gandhi 


(Continued from page 8) 


You have been talking to me for more 
than five minutes and you give me only 
two rupees for my MHarijan work?’ 
Gandhiji is making no speeches on this 
trip, but he is taking in as much money 
as ever — that is certain.” 

The same friend invited me to go with 
her to evening prayers on the last day 
of Gandhiji’s visit. Instead of the hand- 
ful of persons that we had expected to 
find, we were astonished to see at least 
three hundred motor cars parked in the 
grounds, and a crowd numbering more 
than two thousand assembled on the 
lawn. Men made up the greater part of 
the assembly, most of them in white 
khadar and Gandhi caps. Boy Scouts 
and others forced their way through the 
closely-packed ranks, making everyone 
sit on the ground. 

A magnificent sunset faced us—a 
fitting background for the outdoor serv- 
ice. But the shrill chatter of women, the 
erying of babies and the loud voices of 
men made a babel of sound that I found 
unusually disquieting. I regretted having 
come, preferring to keep in my memory 
the quiet hush of those other morning and 
evening prayers in which I had been 
privileged to share. I might have saved 
myself my uneasiness, however. A start- 
ling hush fell upon the crowd — a com- 
plete hush that lasted throughout the 
service that followed—as soon as a 
slight, white-clad figure, carrying a pil- 
grim staff, emerged from the guest-house 
and walked rapidly to an open space in 
the center of the crowd. Three young 
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men rose, and to the music of a veena 
chanted hymn after hymn with haunting 
cadences. The prayers were sung some- 
times as trios, sometimes as choruses in 
which the assembled worshipers joined. 
Rarely have I attended a service so 
impressive. The beauty, the quiet, the 
atmosphere of serenity lulled the senses 
into passivity, while they woke mind and 
spirit to alertness. 

This is the final memory that I brought 
from India of the one who, more than any 
other individual, started India on its 
long march to freedom. From such ‘‘hours 
of insight”’ and of quiet communion, we 
may well believe, have been born his 
qualities of fearlessness, fortitude, and 
heroic self-sacrifice. 


CHICHIGHI 


Stamping in the Congo 
(Continued from page 10) 


Do you know that canceled stamps 
mostly cost less to buy and are easier to 
mount, either in album or on a poster, 
than new gummed stamps? 

And that a stamp has no value if 
pasted down tightly, and so should always 
be hinged and that hinges are cheap? 

Have you heard that only undamaged 
stamps are worth anything, anywhere? 

If you are cautious, get one or two only, 
try them out on a poster with a well 
written paragraph of explanation and see 
what they do to the attendance at your 
meetings. Perhaps the Junior Friend 
stamp exchange can help you make a 
start, if the supply of duplicates in your 
town is limited. 

I believe I should still feel as enthusi- 
astic, even if I hadn’t had a clutching 
hand out for all the stamps I could attract 
my way ever since I was twelve. Not 
having gone into it scientifically, collect- 
ing is still a pleasure and doesn’t ride me. 
I ride it. You try a canter for a year and 
see what it does to you and for your 
auxiliary. 

Even a cursory study of Congo postage 
will help to stamp its crosses on our hearts 
for years to come. The folk of the Congo 
need us and we need them, if we are to 
establish a world friendship leading one 
day to peace. 
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FOURTEEN YEARS AFTER 1922 


By ROSETTA RODGERS 


S the early train neared the old Aztec 
capital, the thrill that only those 
who have lived in Mexico can under- 

stand raced through my nervous system. 
Was it possible that after thirteen years I 
was again at the Colonia Station in 
Mexico City! 

As we stepped from the Pullman, there 
among the waiting crowd was dear Ethel 
Thomas, my partner of years ago, and 
Sefiorita Alarcon who is now directora of 
the industrial school. In a few minutes 
we were in the Ford and Miss Alarcon 
was speeding us up the Paseo de la Re- 
forma. How lovely! At the entrance of 
the Bosque de Chapultepec the peaceful 
lions still guard the entrance to the park 
where, just ahead on the historical rugged 
rocks, the castle, so full of reminders of 
the past, looks out over the busy city. 

A few minutes after leaving the Paseo 
we passed through the gateway of La 
Escuela Industrial. How changed every- 
thing is since 1922, when I left! A beauti- 
ful new building occupies what formerly 
was a garden space. The two Peru, or 
pepper, trees have become large, graceful 
shade trees under which are seats for the 
tennis onlookers. The garden sends choice 
vegetables daily to some of the leading 
dining rooms of the city. The cows fur- 
nish milk for the family of eighty-five 
boarding girls besides the teachers. 

Under the new government regulations 
the girls are required to attend the public 
schools, except the secondary students 
who go to the Sara Keen School, which is 
under the supervision of Sefiora Barranco, 
a lady of years of experience in our work. 
She is directora of this school of three 
hundred forty girls and has made the 
school self-supporting. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find the 
progress that has been made in the mis- 
sion work. When home funds were cut 
down and workers sent home, the national 
workers pleaded to have the work con- 
tinue, with the following results: 

Pachuca, with Miss Grace Hollister as 
American assistant, has a school of five 
hundred fifty-three girls and some pri- 
mary boys, day pupils. Sefiorita Vargas 
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is the directora and the school is self- 
supporting. 

Puebla, with Miss Seal the only Amer- 
ican and Sefiorita Juarez the directora, has 
three hundred eighty-seven pupils. This 
school is also self-supporting. It is such 
a lovely, homelike place, with its patios 
with flowers, its walls covered with climb- 
ing geraniums and bougainvillea and all 
surrounded by light and airy rooms. Only 
too soon did our bus time arrive, as we 
had only one day there. 

The trip over the mountains to Mexico 
City was one long to be remembered. 
The road is all that could be desired as it 
winds up through orchards of apples, 
pears, quinces and peaches, then to the 
fine timber lands and pastures. After 
this is the summit of ten thousand feet 
and then the descent into the valley of 
Mexico with views, for miles and miles in 
the distance, of villages and always the 
churches, whether in towns or on the 
mountainside. The fields of corn in all 
stages of growth and the alfalfa covering 
acres and acres show that this is a rich 
agricultural region. 

As the road neared the city we found 
we were now traveling over some of the 
old Spanish-built roads which are yet in 
good condition. Some of the bridges 
passed over are just as they were built by 
Cortez. Sometimes the road passes for 
miles through avenues of huge eucalyptus 
trees, so sturdy and graceful. 

When we arrived at the Industrial 
School that evening we found a fiesta in 
the Laura Temple Auditorium in honor 
of Miss Alarcon’s birthday. A splendid 


program was given after which the audi- - 


ence of about a hundred girls, teachers and 
guests were served tamales and chocolate. 

Another bright spot in the Industrial 
School life was the Epworth League serv- 
ices each Sunday evening. The eighty- 
five girls gathered in the sala — some 


sitting on the chairs and others on the — 


floor—and entered into the meetings 

with so much spirit. Some of the older 

girls led. Their talks and prayers were 

inspiring. On Thursday evenings Bible 
(Continued on page 21) 
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EDITORIAL 


That at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow ... and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. — Phil. 2:10, 11. 


THRE OLD AND THE NEW 


The Old Year dies: 

We mourn its death, 
As ‘neath its load of woe it bows: 
Its gold is threaded thick with black, 
Its pages filled with broken vows. 
The good and ijl — we bring it all 
And humbly at His feet would fall, 

Who keeps the year. 


The New Year comes: 
We hail its dawn 
With hopeful heart and fixed resolves. 
We'll act our part and bear the load 
Which on each humblest soul devolves, 
And what of grief or sin we lift 
We'll bring to God as New Year’s gift. 
God guide the year. 


The Old Year goes, 

The New Year comes: 
They pass upon the threshold bare — 
The veteran, grave and old and chill; 
The buoyant youth, exceeding fair — 
And each in passing gives good cheer — 
The gray Old and the brave New Year. 

God bless them both. 


— Annette Morrison Stubbs. 


“We Rest in Thee and in Thy 
Name We Go” 


We left our annual meeting with these 
words ringing in our ears and reéchoing in 
our hearts. Confidence, courage, conse- 
cration deepened with the days as we 
heard what God had wrought through the 
personalities and dollars our women have 
dedicated to him. We do “rest’’ in our 
Leader. 

But is our confidence to end in com- 
placency and inaction? Do our purposes 
fade out in wistful wishing? A discerning 
Indian student, commenting on church 
resolutions, paraphrased our expression, 
“Tt goes without saying” thus: “It says 
without going.” Jehovah’s command is 
clearly, ““‘Say unto this people that they 
go forward!” Our response has been “In 
Thy Name we go!” 

But we are cautious souls, not to say 
timid ones! We close our Guide Book and 
open the morning paper. What a record 
of crimes, malfeasance, contempt of 
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sanctities, of life itself! Class arrayed 
against class, race against race, country 
against country. Eight million two hun- 
dred thousand men in arms ready to 
plunge the world into more ghastly 
cataclysms than it has ever yet experi- 
enced. Truth on the scaffold, Wrong 
climbing more surely to the throne seat. 
As intelligent readers of the signs of the 
times, we cannot be shallow optimists. 
We may believe that behind the shadows 
God watches o’er his own, but these times 
demand of his believers something more 
than faith, and the rest it inspires. They 
demand heroic, immediate and continu- 
ous going toward the-goal of a redeemed 
humanity. The times will not brook 
delay. While we wait to number our 
forces, to view the forbidding Jerichos in 
our faith, or to deprecate that ‘‘we are as 
grasshoppers”’ before the giants we face, 
the powers of evil gather momentum. 
Seething discontent and resentment leap 
into violence now here, now there. Life 
is so interrelated today and so sensitized 
that none may be indifferent nor immune. 

We are dimly conscious of the dangers 
that threaten. We know that mankind is 
on trek; that everywhere men are deters 
mined to find more abundant life; that 
religion itself is on trial; and that whole 
nations are thinking of man’s primal needs 
in terms of food, clothing, shelter; that 
social programs, economic experiments, 
even marauding and murder have as their 
aim the wresting of material advantage 
from one class for the use of another. Fear, 
suspicion, hate, increase and the nations 
set themselves for the “next war.” 

Granted! But what can you and I do 
about it? We are not statesmen, brain 
trusters, nor warriors. But we are citizens 
with voice and vote. Above all we are 
citizens of the “‘colony of heaven.’”’ We 
are ambassadors commissioned to recon- 
cile our world to the Kingdom of God. 
We know the Name and the Person 
through whom that can be done. No 
other has the spirit, program and power 
by which the questing world may be 
brought to sane, codperative, abundant 
life. As stewards of that knowledge we 
must go, and quickly, to those who have 
it not. 

First, however, we must go to our 
Leader for equipment and instructions. 
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Rightly have the directors of the Society’s 
forward movement (see the November 
Friend) urged that our first objective 
should be an inventory and increase of 
personal spiritual resources. We cannot 
share what we do not possess. Let us 
tarry with our Leader and in prayer 
groups until we become “units of power.” 

Second, we should not go to others 
without an understanding of their condi- 
tions, background and needs. What a 
wealth of material is offered for our edu- 
cation! Let us become intelligent on the 
world situations and the Society’s under- 
takings. 

Third, enduement and training must 
lead to active participation in an ongoing 
program, such as our commissioners have 
planned. This program calls for seventy 
thousand new adult members, for seventy 
new missionary recruits and for means to 
maintain and advance the work the So- 
ciety has been so blessed in doing. We 
dare not fail our Leader in this hour, nor 
limit his power by our feeble faith or 
paltry giving. We have appropriated for 
the coming year $1,321,895 and have 
pledged ourselves to find and send sixteen 
new missionaries to meet imperative 
needs. You will “go,” will you not, to 
uninterested women with this need? And 
will you pay as you pray to keep this 
enterprise functioning at its highest 
efficiency? So shall his presence go with 
us and give us rest. 

EveLyN Ritey NICHOLSON. 


The World Day of Prayer 


February 12, 1937, the first Friday in 
Lent, is set aside as the World Day of 
Prayer. 

“Thou Art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,” is the topic of the program, 
which will be used in more than fifty 
countries. The picture on the program and 
the poster shows the Easter morning serv- 
ice in Honolulu, where people of many 
nationalities gather in the crater of an 
extinct voleano and the Cross stands out 
against the sky. The Call to Prayer shows 
the same place at eventide. 

It is most fitting that the program 
should have been prepared by a mission- 
ary in Africa, Miss Mabel Shaw, the 
author of ‘‘God’s Candlelights.” Miss 
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Shaw writes, “The program is supremely 
an act of worship,” and no one can read it 
without realizing its purpose to bring 
hearts into an attitude of adoration as a 
preparation for action. We have never 
had a finer program. 

Material should be ordered from depots 
of supplies, without delay. The Call to 
Prayer is free. Posters are five cents each. 
The program is two cents each, two dol- 
lars per hundred. 


The Million Unit Fellowship Move- 
ment and Methodist Women 


(From the president of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, comes this message to our 
members.) 


Our Church is being summoned to a 
great forward movement which should 
find response in every heart. Every 
agency of the Church is enlisting in this 
united effort to make our Christ and his 
program known in this day of the world’s 
acute need. The women’s missionary 
societies are codperating heartily, by 
urging their members to assist in educa- 
tional and promotional programs, by per- 
sonal commitment and gifts, and by seek- 
ing to “become units of power through 
whom Christ may live.” The Fellowship 
Movement synchronizes with plans of 
advance in both the women’s societies, 
hence each should vitalize the other. Some 
misunderstanding, however, has arisen in 
a few quarters regarding the obligations 
of the women to their society’s financial 
objectives. We hope every woman will 


make her contribution to the Fellowship. 


Movement, but she must understand it 
will not be credited to the women’s 
societies. They must meet their appro- 
priations as separate agencies, through 
usual channels, by membership dues and 
special; gifts. 


Personal Mention 
The address of Mrs. William S. Mitchell, 
corresponding secretary of New England 
Branch, is now 16 Vine Street, Melrose, 
Mass. : 
Miss Ethel Calkins, on furlough from 


North India, is attending Kennedy School 


Bee: 
ce 4. 
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of Missions during the winter. Her ad- 
dress is 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss Pearl Hughes of Darjeeling, India, 
planned to sail on furlough December 31. 
Her intention was to visit Australia and 
New Zealand. Then she will travel by the 
Matson Line, touching at several island 
ports on her way to Los Angeles. 

Miss Thekla A. Hoffman of Kolar, 
India, was married on November 4 to 
Rev. M. D. Ross of Bidar. Miss Hoffman 
has been a missionary of our Society for 
twelve years and Mr. Ross is a member 
of the South India Conference, serving 
under the Board of Foreign Missions. 


GHICHIGHI 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


- “We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


FEBRUARY 

Savage, Eugenia M., China. 

Dodd, Stella L., M.D., India. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Korea; Daniel, N. 
Margaret, Japan; Dunn, Olive, India; 
Olson, Della, Malaya. 

Nagler, Etha M., China; Peckham, Caroline 
S., Japan. 

Galleher, Helen M. and Moses, Mathilde 
R., India; Hollister, Grace A., Mexico. 
Blasdell, Jennie A. and Lawrence, Mabel C., 

India. 
9 Porter, Eunice and Williams, Laura V., 


ndia. 

11 Fales, Cora. D., India. 

12 Landrum, Margaret, India; Taylor, Erma 
M., Japan. 

13 Church, Marie E., Korea; Simpson, Cora E., 
China. 

14 Marker, Jessie B., Korea; Seal, May B., 
Mezico. 

15 Curry, Olive, Japan; Michel, Mabel P., 

Africa. 

16 Bridenbaugh, Jennie B. and Mace, Rose A., 
China. 

17 Thomas, Ethel, Mexico. 

18 Field, Ruth, India. 

23 Hunt, Ava F., India; Snow, Myra, China. 

24 Gallagher, Hannah C., India. 

25 Stewart, Emma and Corner, Sula Marie, 


India. 
28 Townsend, Mollie E., China. 
(Addresses given on pages 34-38) 
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Happenings Here and There 


Many of the old Japanese sword makers 
have turned to the production of table 
knives, forks and other culinary products. 
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Reindeer are sometimes erroneously 
supposed to be indigenous to Alaska. 
They were introduced from Lapland and 
Siberia. 

The muscles used in raising and lower- 
ing the wings of pigeons weigh half as 
much as the whole bird. 

We read that soya beans are the latest 
material used for house construction in 
England. They are used in the manu- 
facture of some of the new plastic ma- 
terials and experiments are taking place to 
see how they may be turned into other 
building material. 

The thirty-seven hundred miles of high- 
way leading from the Gaspe Peninsula 
in Canada across the United States to 
Mexico City is now by far the longest 
automobile route in the world. 

In a library in California many books 
have been destroyed by book worms. 
After many things had been unsuccess- 
fully tried they have been killed by a 
gassing process. The volumes to be 
treated are placed on the shelves of a 
truck built for the purpose and run into 
a section of pipe with the ends sealed. 
The gas is then turned on and in a short 
time the pests are dead. 

Uranium, the element with the highest 
atomic weight, is radioactive, breaking 
down into other elements by the emission 
of rays and particles. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Fourteen Years After, 
(Continued from page 18) 
classes are conducted in the home build- 
ing, so the good work is going on. 

The next school visited was Colegio 
Juarex at Guanajuato, where Martha 
Daniels presides over the hostel and 
Sefiorita Ulloa is the directora over three 
hundred girls and some boys. Again the 
busy work in the classrooms was going on 
as we visited from room to room. This 
school, like all the others, is self-support- 
ing. 

Then there are the village workers, 
Mary Pearson, Mamie Baird and Elsie 
Shepherd. Is the mission work dead in 
Mexico? No! No! Mexico needs our 
prayers, our money, our help in every way 
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THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARSa 


GeneraL Cuarrman: Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 3939 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


Epucationat Director: Mrs. William C. Hanson 


6029 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plans for Personal Growth 


January is the logical month to intro- 

duce into each auxiliary the ‘Personal 
‘Growth Material” of the Seventieth Anni- 

versary. It is the month for new resolu- 
tions, new beginnings, new and progres- 
sive plans. 

Nothing in all our Society holds greater 
possibilities for progress and increased 
power than this proposal that each mem- 
ber choose out for herself certain items 
from the suggested lists which will consti- 
tute her own personal plea for growth in 
her inner religious life, in her intelligence 
as a missionary woman, and in her fitness 
for leadership. Can you vision the pos- 
sible result with thousands of women tak- 
ing these definite steps forward, as indi- 
viduals, and yet together? 

The following outline of Personal 
Growth suggestions and check lists is 
available in the form of a small notebook, 
in which are included also the reading 
lists and blank pages for notes. It is the 
size to slip into your purse for daily refer- 
ence. The cost is the munificent sum of 
five cents! So every member can have 
one. Order them at once from your depot 
of supplies. Promote them with enthusi- 
asm and some moments of consecration at 
your next meeting. 

Remember this is the very heart of the 
Teaching Mission of the Seventieth Anni- 
versary. Every member — with a definite 
personal plan — forward together! 


Section A 
PERSONAL CHRISTIAN GROWTH 

I. Suggested Means 
Choose from the following list a definite 
plan for growth in personal religious living 
this year. Resolve, with God’s help, to 
follow this plan. Add other points as you 
feel you can conscientiously meet them. 
Do not choose all points at once. Fill in 
your record activity under such points 

as 1, 2, 5, 8. 

1. Reading of books on religious thought and 
experience (Suggested list to be furnished) 


Ze 
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Promotionat Director: Mrs. J. D. Bragg 
3666A Montana Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Serious study of sections of scripture 

Daily quiet hour 

Membership in a prayer group 

. Storing the mind with spiritual riches by 
memorization of scripture passages, hymns, 
devotional poetry 

6. Participation in worship programs 

7. Participation in prayer retreats 

8. Formation of an intercessory roll 


gus gobo 


Il. Check Your Progress —‘“By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


As you are able, with prayer and heart- 
searching, check from the following list of 
“fruits.” 


Peace that transcends irritation 

Joy in facing each day 

Patience and courage with problems 

Resentment against no one 

Willingness to do hard things without 
recognition 

Love of one’s fellowmen regardless of color 
or station 

. Vision of personal relationship to missionary 

service 

. Realization of answered prayer 

. Consciousness of God’s presence 

. Eagerness to share His riches 


on ; 
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endeavor here or abroad 


Note: This is a personal and intimate record, 

open only to its owner and the Divine Teacher. 

hems and experiences, however, asso- 

ciated with it may become the basis of prayer 
and discussion in many a prayer circle. 


Srction B 
EDUCATIONAL SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


I. Suggested Means 


Choose from the following a definite 
plan for Personal Growth in missionary 
intelligence and effective service. 

. Study of projects of the local auxiliary 


. Study of the history of the Society 
. Planning and presenting a missionary pro- 


gram 
Reading the textbook for the year 

Regular reading of the Frrenp ; 
Membership in a local mission study group | 
Reading current international news ~ 


world trends 

. Reading from the suggested membership _ 
education book list, including at least one 
item on world peace and alcohol education — 
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education in the local church 
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Commitment to His leadership in missionary 


Promotion of or participation in a forum on — 


. Coéperation in the promotion of missiaoary _ ; 
oc 
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II. Check Your Progress —“By their 
fruits...” 


As you can conscientiously do so, check 
items on the following list. 


1. [have a grasp of the history of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society 
2., I can present when needed valid arguments 
for missionary work today 
3. I have some understanding of current trends 
and their significance in the missionary 
enterprise 
4. I have become thoroughly interested in 
missionary work 
5. Out of definite conviction I am eager to make 
my auxiliary successful, and to draw others 
into it 
I have become a tither 
. Iam working for world peace 
. I do not drink nor serve alcoholic beverages 
and I support efforts against the liquor 
traffic 
9. I am codperating in local church work out- 
side of the W. F. M.S. 
10. I have codperated in community projects 
for social welfare 


Note: This record is not for purposes of report, 
but is for the guidance and help of the one mak- 
ing it. Its suggestions, or problems arising from it 
may well become the basis for discussion. 
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SEcTION C 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


I. Suggested Means 


If you earnestly desire to become a 
better trained and more effective leader in 
missionary work, choose from the follow- 
ing a definite plan for growth this year, 
adding further items as you are able. 


1. Use of Personal Growth Material, Sections 


A and B 
. Reading from advanced leadership list of 


material 
. Study of W. F. M. 8. Leadership Training 
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Courses 

4, Study of educational course offered by the 

Methodist Board of Education 

5. Attendance upon district and Branch meet- 

ings 

6. Attendance upon coaching conferences, re- 

treats, schools of missions 

7. Study of psychology, public speaking, social 

trends, and world affairs as opportunity 


offers 
8. Attendance upon institutes for peace and 


alcohol education 
9. Codperative leadership in local church affairs 


Il. Check Your Progress 

In addition to the items on lists A and 
B, which of the following can you con- 
scientiously check as you go forward in 


study? 
1. I am participating in the work of the local 
auxiliary 
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I am willing to follow as well as lead 

I will accept leadership in missionary work 
to the best of my ability 

I will accept minor responsibility as gladly 
as conspicuous leadership 

I am making earnest endeavor to meet the 
suggestions in Personal Growth A and B 

. Iam reading regularly to keep up with world 
affairs 

I can work harmoniously with others 

. Ihave some understanding of modern educa- 
tional method 

I have surrendered myself, my time, my 
talents, my means, to the work of the 
Kingdom, subject to the guidance of God 
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Enrich the above record with your list 
of books read, courses studied, educa- 
tional opportunities used, and services 


rendered. 
CHIU GHICHWOD 


Happenings Here and There 


(Continued from page 21) 


The provincial government of Shan- 
tung Province, North China, has decreed 
that after January 1, 1937, women with 
bound feet will not be eligible for mar- 
riage. Heavy punishment will be meted 
out for any man who persists in choosing 
a wife with ‘‘lily feet.” 


The state of Nevada has a population 
of less than one to a square mile. 


Long reverenced by’ the Chinese, the 
historic Lunchwa pagoda near Shanghai, 
China, has been crowned with a neon 
light beacon. 


The oldest documented vessel in Amer- 
ican registration is said to be the ‘“‘Salt- 
sea”’ of Providence, R. I. Built one hun- 
dred eleven years ago, she is now an oil- 
powered boat used by an oyster company. 


Dr. Thomas Wright has startled an 
educators conference in London with the 
declaration that the growth of intelligence 
ceases at the age of fourteen and a man 
of forty has no more intelligence than a 
boy or girl of fourteen. This is the way he 
puts it: ‘If a problem is chosen that is 
outside the scope of any special knowl- 
edge or experience possessed by the older 
person, the grasp and power of the four- 
teen-year-old child in the solution of that 
problem should be as great. Intelligence 
begins to decline at thirty-five.” Startling 
news for many of us! 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mrs. A. E. Beebe, 54 Elmwood Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AFFAIRS OF THE TRIBE 
TrisuTe Kraat PALAVER 


The Headman of the Tribute Kraal 
Village* is calling every Tribe member to 
stand in the doorway of her Tribute 
Kraal and listen to the words of the swift 
runner who has just arrived. 


A distant village is in need of our help. 
In the far off country, called China, there 
are many tribes who do not know that our 
Chief Jesus Christ is now ruling all 
people. They are living in fear of the old 
chiefs. Our Chief Jesus Christ has sent 
Messengers to tell them the good news. 


The Messengers have taken with them 
many things which the old chiefs did not 
give the people. They have taken medi- 
cine and books. In one place called 
Foochow, they have a college named 
Hwa Nan, where the girls of the tribes of 
China can come and learn of the New 
Tribe of Christ. It is the only girls 
college in all of South China. 


Many of these girls wish to know how 
to make better homes, how to take care 
of their children, and how to be healthy 
and happy. The Messengers of the Great 
Chief teach them these things in the home 
economics department of Hwa Nan Col- 
lege. There they can learn household 
management, child care and training, 
nutrition, cookery, textiles and clothing, 
home nursing and sanitation. 


During the last term students live in 
the Home Management House, a real 
home where they practice what they are 
learning, taking turns in being house- 
keeper, manager, cook, child director. 
They borrow a baby from the orphanage 
and take entire care of her. 

When the Messenger is ready to start 
for China in May, the Chief is depending 
on the Standard Bearer Tribe to have 
their Tribute Kraals (mite boxes) filled 
with gifts to help make this home eco- 
nomics department possible. 

*See ‘African Palavers.”’ (Mite Box Program.) 
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NEW MEMBER PALAVER 
“Up and Down the Land’’* 


The drums are beating on every hand, 

Telling members to search up and down 
the land, 

For girls not yet members. 
come 

To the next Palaver. 


Be sure they 
For each 7 find 1! 


7Oth Anniversary Aim: 


A net gain of 1 member for every 7 
reported last year. 


The Chief is sending Hunting Parties 
up and down the land to search out new 
members for the Tribe. 


Divide your village into Hunting 
Parties to go out by aeroplane, canoe, 
automobile or on foot. Each party is to 
report at the next meeting on number of 
guests brought to the meeting and num- 
ber of new members secured. 


Make a list of eligible girls after con- 
sulting with your Church Headman 
(pastor), Sunday School Headman (su- 
perintendent) and the Foreign Missionary 
Society Headman (president). 


Send a special invitation letter for the 
next meeting to each girl on the list. Send 
a Hunting Party to visit her and invite 
her personally. Appoint someone to 
meet her when she comes, pin on the 
emblem of the Hunting Party that secured 
her, and see that she has a good time. 


70 New Villages Wanted for 70th 
Anniversary Goal this Year 


If your church has no Standard Bearer 
Tribe, plan to organize at once and be one 
of the First 70. Send a card to the 
address at the head of this page saying, 
“We wish to organize one of the ‘First 70’ 
Standard Bearer Villages in the Tribe of 
the Great Chief. Please send instrue- 
tions.” 


* January Map Study, “African Paintane a 


20 cents. Complete Budget 85 cents, at depots : 


of supplies. 
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WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 
Mrs. Merle N. English, 723 Emerson St., Evanston, Ill. 


A good new year’s resolution for confer- 
ence and district officers in the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society: ““We 
will encourage and help to secure confer- 
ence and district Guild secretaries during 
this year.”’ 

The following is quoted from a district 
Guild secretary’s letter and indicates 
what such a secretary can do: 

“Would you care to hear the plans for 
our Wesleyan Service Guild get-together 
which we are hoping will foster several 
new units? The plan is to hold a supper 
meeting November 10, at which the two 
existing units are to be paying guests, also 
assistants for the evening, and prospective 
key girls and business women of hopeful 
churches are to be invited guests at the 
district’s expense. We are planning a 
rousing evening which will send the girls 
away full of Wesleyan Service Guild and 
its great work. We propose to use the 
song sheets and introduce the presidents 
and corresponding secretaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
in order to give us all a feeling of kinship 
with the Mother Societies. Then we hope 
by some features yet to be definitely 
planned to present the story and work of 
the Wesleyan Service Guild. I am order- 
ing the pageant by Nancy Longenecker to 
see if it might do the task better than just 
talks. It is my hope, too, by means of an 
illustrated poster and perhaps some girls 
in costume, to show just where the Guild 
money is used. 

“There are tentative plans for a very 
clever and original review of our two study 
books, but that may have to be shortened 
or eliminated if we have the ‘Interpreta- 
tion of the Guild,’ for after a short social 
hour we plan to round up the evening by 
a devotional program conducted by our 
own Pearl Mason, a missionary who is 
residing with the district corresponding 
secretary, one of our dear advisors in our 
church. We do not want the program to 
be tiring but we want the spirit and the 
work of the Guild to be clear and to go 
deep into the girls’ hearts. 

“Would you send the promotional 
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material of which you spoke to the follow- 
ing girls with encouraging and explana- 
tory letters, telling that they have been 
suggested as possible leaders in organizing 
the professional or business girls of their 
church who are too old for Standard 
Bearers or Queen Esthers and are thus 
not serving any missionary group? I men- 
tion these groups because there seems to 
exist a fear of robbing the already existing 
groups, and you know we want only to 
provide a missionary group for the unat- 
tached. In the meantime, I will contact 
these girls and invite them with friends to 
our supper meeting.” 

For procedure in securing conference 
and district Guild secretaries see Guild 
constitution printed in annual reports of 
the two Societies. When selection has 
been made please notify the Wesleyan 
Service Guild Central Office, 1630 Hinman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


GHIGHWICOHWD 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
Mrs. J. Homer Slutz, 2833 E. Fifth Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A TRUE StTory OF STEWARDSHIP IN 
PracticaL LiF 


A lovely summer of sojourning in the 
mountains and beside beautiful lakes had 
come and gone. Church activities had 
been resumed with zest and a busy par- 
sonage mistress had made plans for 
attending her Branch Meeting, when lo 
and behold! On the very day she was to 
start her journey the parson accepted a 
call to another and distant field of labor. 
Therefore the lady, instead of feasting her 
soul on missionary messages and learning 
of anniversary plans, betook herself to the 
attic where she feasted her eyes upon 
trunks and boxes and learned how exas- 
perating thrift can become. 

Soon the Branch Meeting was over and 
so was the moving. One Sunday morning 
an earnest conference secretary who had 
just returned from both Branch and Gen- 
eral Executive invited the new minister’s 
wife and a few district and conference 
officers to be her guests at luncheon the 
following Friday. As they approached 
her home, though it was November, they 
saw a beautiful rose blooming near the 
door, giving forth its beauty and fra- 
grance. It was typical of the way she gives 
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of her charm and ability to further the 
Master’s Kingdom. 

In a beautiful sun parlor surrounded by 
ferns and flowers, these women enjoyed 
their delicious luncheon. Then after 
prayer and consultation and the earnest 
study of the seventieth anniversary plans 
as given in the November FRIEND, it was 
suggested that these women declare, then 
and there, their pledge for the furtherance 
of this mission and thus begin the work in 
the conference. There was no coercion 
whatever, but out of the fullness of their 
hearts the pledges were given. 

The hostess made hers first; seventy 
dollars and seven new members. Four 
others pledged seven dollars each; three 
pledged seven members each; one is to get 
seven subscribers to the FRIEND; one is to 
start a prayer group and one astudy group. 

Where two or three gather together in 
His name as his stewards, He is there and 
His work will go forward. 


CHI GHICWD 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
720 Simpson Street, Evanston, III. 


The local daily press has carried little 
news of fall referenda at the polls, on the 
liquor issue. But there is news. Note, 
and take courage. 

Oklahoma remains dry. Its voters gave 
an emphatic No to state repeal. 

Maine voted liquor out of two hundred 
sixty-five cities, towns and plantations, 
for two years. An analysis of the vote 
leads the editor of Zion’s Herald to see a 
strong trend in Maine toward the out- 
lawry of liquor. 

Ohio voted on the liquor issue in two 
hundred units. These were city residen- 
tial districts, villages and county-seat 
towns. Returns indicate dry victories in 
more than half. 

Chicago had referenda in eighty-eight 
precincts. Of these, forty voted dry. 

The Burton Holmes Film Company has 
completed a four-reel picture called 
“Beneficent Reprobate, Ethyl Alcohol.” 
Great skill has been used in its production. 
A Hollywood photographer was brought 
to Chicago. Northwestern University 
allowed the use of its medical laboratory 
for experiments. Miss Bertha Palmer, 
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educational director of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, checked the 
picture at every step. The result is a 
scientifically accurate, entertaining and 
instructive sound and motion picture. 
Hydrogen and oxygen imps have merry 
dances when Old Man Yeast gets into the 
Mason jar; Elmer, the frog, and Harriet, 
the precious nervous system of a long- 
sainted charwoman of Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, are important char- 
acters. 

This film can be rented from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York City, Chicago or Portland, 
Oregon, at a nominal charge. 

Congress convening January 1, public 
interest again centers upon the legislation 
proposed at Washington, especially as it 
may help or hinder our three causes. 
Neutrality will again require the best 
thought of the best minds; military and 
naval appropriations should be the con- 
cern of thoughtful American - citizens, 
since their great increase in recent years 
suggests use of armed forces outside the 
United States. 

The positions taken by the National 
Peace Conference on these and other 
questions may be had by writing its 
director, Dr. Walter Van Kirk, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 

Two important January meetings are: 

Emergency Peace Campaign, on a 
national scale for all ages and groups. 
Headquarters, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Cause and Cure for War Conference, 
Palmer House, Chicago, January 19-22. 
For full information write National Com- 
mittee for the Cause and Cure for War, 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 


CHIGHWIOHWD 


JUNIORS 


Mrs. Carl F. New 

518 Old Orchard Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore, Maryland 

Our junior goal for the senior auxiliary 
is a net increase of ten new junior organ- 
izations in each Branch. If you will look 
at the number of unreached churches in 
your district this will prove to you the 
large field in which you have to work. 
And if you will notice the number of 
children attending these Church Schools, _ 


you will realize that you can start a band 
with a small group with the hope of 
developing it each year. If you are a 
worker in the Church School you probably 
have noticed that after the junior depart- 
ment there is a decided falling off in 
attendance. Have you wondered what is 
the cause of this ‘‘leakage?” Psycholo- 
gists tell us that between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen a child develops the 
“‘mob instinct.’”’ There comes a desire to 
form. groups where they can take charge 
of things, and run the gang themselves. 
Very little opportunity is given them to 
do this in the Church School, and they do 
not feel free to do it, for there is a sense 
of restriction in church. We want our 
boys and girls to have a worshipful atti- 
tude in church, but this very thing is 
’ often the cause of their staying away. 

The child, between the ages of nine and 
twelve has come through the restless 
primary age to the literal stage, where he 
believes what is told him to be true. This 
is the reason it is so important for the 
junior teacher to know what she is teach- 
ing so she can begin to build on the strong 
foundation laid in previous years. We 
have to make the most of our opportunity 
for it will not be long before he will go 
into that period cf doubt, and if his faith 
is not strongly rooted we may be sure he 
will be a very indifferent Christian. 

Our missionary societies are in business 
to promote the missionary cause. This 
was the biggest “plank” in Jesus’ plat- 
form, but for some reason our Christian 
Church has slivered it down until it is real 
work to interest many of our people in 
the Church in missions. But that is all 
the more reason why the women who are 
interested should be more diligent in the 
promotion of our children’s missionary 
education. We can never hope for a mis- 
sionary Church unless we do. 

GHIGHIGHI 


STUDENTS 
2 Mrs. H. D. Bollinger 
2646 McDaniel Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

A new calendar year is beginning. 
Accomplishments of the past year may 
well be mentioned. Friday, October 23, 
at General Executive, student secretaries 
gave reports in the form of telegrams 
which told of outstanding features. 
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In the absence of Mrs. Donald Wright, 
Mrs. LeSourd read the following: ‘‘New 
England sent college girl from each of six 
states to Student Volunteer Convention. 
Stop. Placed Induk Pak as speaker in 
every college in Branch. Raised $5,000 
for sister colleges abroad. Never stop.”’ 

Mrs. R. C.. Osborn: ‘New York 
Branch’s women to its student work most 
loyal; accepting as a challenge what the 
work can really do; backing up house- 
parties and the summer camps for stu- 
dents; reaching girls from college that 
have numbered twenty-two.” 

Miss Mary A. Johnson, representing 
Mrs. Homer C. Renton, Philadelphia 
Branch: “Auxiliary student contact 
woman informs college girls of church 
and missionary activities. Correspond- 
ence and vacation social functions keep 
girls interested. Results gratifying. Girls 
saved for service.” 

Mrs.8. R. Dunham, Cincinnati Branch: 
“Twenty student center chairmen. Four 
Kappa Phi sponsors responsible for forty- 
six meetings, twenty-six speakers, sixteen 
delegates to Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion. One hundred fifty-eight dollars for 
two sister colleges and a program at Lake- 
side School of Missions.” 

Mrs. H. D. Bollinger: ‘ Northwestern 
Branch has fifty-six student center chair- 
men. Sent steamer letters to Alma Erik- 
sen — outgoing missionary. Itinerated 
Mary Katherine Russell of China among 
colleges. Codperated in Twelfth Quad- 
rennial Student Volunteer Meeting in 
Indianapolis.”’ 

Mrs. C. J. Semans: ‘Minneapolis 
Branch launches new student program. 
Methodist University women challenged 
to an intelligent appreciation of the solu- 
tion of world problems through Christian 
Missionary Education.” 

Mrs. H. L. Fossler: ‘‘Des Moines 
Branch has one student center chairman 
in each college town within the Branch. 
World Peace material sent each; Year 
Books placed in each college library free. 
Missionaries visit colleges.” 

Mrs. J. J. Poundstone: “Topeka Branch 
reports work in nine conferences: twenty- 
three student center chairmen; two sister 
colleges; three wonderful house parties 
attended by thirty-three carefully chosen 
girls from sixteen colleges.’ 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
Prepared by Elizabeth M. Strow 


A MESSAGE FROM 
Our BrancH GoRRESPONDING SECRETARY 


“Good morning, Miss Robbins. You must 
have gotten up before breakfast.’ 

‘Well it did seem a little early, but it’s worth 
it. Who minds getting up a little earlier than 
usual and taking a bus ride {nto town when it 
gives her a chance to eat breakfast with all the 
New York Branch folks?” 

Many such greetings were exchanged just 
before seven o’clock one morning during the 
General Executive Meeting at Muncie last 
October. Mrs. Lawrence Munson and Mrs. 
Clinton Morris, our Branch delegates, found the 
days too crowded and the Branch folks living in 
so many different places that we were not having 
much fellowship together. These two had the 
happy thought of arranging a New York Branch 
breakfast at the Hotel Roberts. They issued the 
invitations, furnished the beautiful place cards 
decorated with paintings of scenes in Chinese life, 
and made us all welcome. 

Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf, vice-president of the 
Society and vice-president-at-large of our Branch, 
sat at the head of the table and asked the bless- 
ing. We were especially glad to have with us 
Mrs. Charles Wesley Flint, wife of our newly- 
elected Bishop Flint. Mrs. Franklin L. Reed, 
Mrs. A. E. Beebe, Mrs. Berryman H. McCoy, 
Mrs. C. H. Hardie and Mrs. Parris Carlisle 
Greenly were other officers of the General Execu- 
tive most of whom are also officers of our Branch. 
And others of the Branch officers were Miss Ruth 
Ransom, Mrs. Ray L. Tucker, Mrs. R. C. 
Osborn. 

Three visitors surprised us: Mrs. W. C. Town- 
send and two friends, the Misses Laura and 
Evaline Korn. 

When I think of Miss Mary Sing-gieu Carleton 
of China it brings memories of the beautiful songs 
she sang as well as the heart-stirring words she 
spoke. Besides Miss Carleton we had nine mis- 
sionaries with us, representing China, India, 
Bulgaria, Korea, and Rhodesia. 

We had a jolly time getting acquainted. You 
may well imagine that we asked each missionary 
to tell about herself, her station and her length of 
service. And they turned the tables on us. They 
asked us to tell about ourselves, our offices and 
how many years we had served the Branch. The 
only drawback was that they would not let us 
add all the years of service rendered before being 
elected to a Branch office, and that surely cut 
our total. 

All the members of the Branch family who 
were in Muncie and had the privilege of forming 
ties of friendship and understanding with our 
missionaries wish that you, too, might come into 
such close fellowship with them. Mrs. Victor, 
our president, says that all of us may come to 
know every one of our missionaries. Each mis- 
sionary writes to you through the Frrenp, and 
her message has as its purpose the sharing of her 
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life and thoughts and aspirations with you. Each 
letter printed in the FRreNp is a personal letter 
to you. You may have more than a breakfast; 
you may have a feast with the missionaries every 
month. 

Irma Knrepn GREENLY. 


LITERATURE 

Some one has said, ‘“‘ There is first the literature 
of knowledge and secondly the literature of 
power. The function of the first is to teach; the 
function of the second is to move. The first is the 
rudder, the second an oar or a sail.” 

In thinking of our literature for 1936-37 we 
are trying to keep the above in our minds. As we 
go forth seeking our quota of new members, we 
realize we must be informed in order to arouse 
the interest of that great host of Methodist 
women who are not affiliated with our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

In presenting the literature at our Branch and 
some district meetings, we have used a large book . 
which is made of white cardboard sheets, on 
which we have pasted the covers of our various 
books, plans, leaflets, ete. On the first page there 
is our beautiful poster, ‘‘The Cross Over Africa,’ 
with our goals attached. Then turning the pages 
we find some of our tools for the coming year — 
“Congo Crosses,’’ ‘“‘How to Use,” ‘‘The Name,” 
“Valorous Ventures,’”’ our own Branch histo 
“The Story of New York Branch,” ‘Southland 
Spirituals”’ and the demonstration, “Diamonds 
in the Rough.” 

On the next page we find the Branch Report 
Message to Auxiliaries, Stewardship leaflets and 
a mite box. 

Page 4 consists of the budget material. Fol- 
lowing that we have the young people’s poster 
and their books, plans, etc. Then two pages of 
junior material. Last but by no means least, 
there is a page of our periodicals and a large 
Africa picture which can be used as a poster. 

A short talk about each page, with the material 
before the eyes, seems to have aroused a keen 
interest in our literature. 

It is hoped that we may give deep thought to 
our study for the year and that many will feel it 
is not only a duty but a great privilgge to belong 
to the Society. 

(Mrs. Ellis E.) Linxran A. Coox, 
Branch Secretary of Literature. 


Arg Summer Scooots Worth WHILE? 

Read this and be convinced. 

I remember so well one lovely night at Blairs- 
town when I was startled into realizing that the 
keynote of the whole conference there might be 
put into two little worlds — “Lift up.” 

A campfire ceremony had been planned for us 
girls that evening and I was late. I hurried over 
past Clinton Hall, smiling to myself because the — 
little thin crescent of a moon in the deep blue sky 
looked so young, but feeling secretly disappointed 
because I was afraid I had missed the campfire. — 
It was not until I had rounded the corner of West 
Hall that the truth came to me —I had 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


THE STUDY 


Mont: February. 
Worsuip: The Prince of Peace. 


Stupy AND Program: The Cross Along the 
Way, (Chapters V and VI, ‘“‘Congo Crosses.’’) 


We come to the end of our united study with a 
program whose breadth and variety compels 
choice of topics. The survey of conditions in 
pagan Africa has been heart-stirring. Breathes 
there one of us unmoved by its revelations? 
Today we see the African woman coming down 
the trail from the dark forest to the crossroads 
cast up by the forces of Christianity and indus- 
trialism. To the right lies the mission with its 
simplicity and poverty in material things and its 
call to high and holy faith. To the left lies the 
road to the enticing streets of the city. Which 
way shall she walk? On her decision rests the 
future of her soul and of Africa as well. 

“Education” is the featured topic from 
Chapter V (see Program Outlines). ‘Oh! The 
same old kindergarten to college stuff,’ you say? 
“Lifting children out of their families and making 
them over in the same mold in which American 
children are patterned.’’ Not so! This education 
is fundamental, spiritual, social. King Leopold II. 
said, “Congo is the future of Belgium. The 
school is the future of Congo.” Ten years of 
study by educational commissions and confer- 
ences is summed up in the sentence, “Character 
development based on religion should be the 
coloring of every educational activity” (p. 164). 
So is the missionary viewpoint sustained. 

This education leads not to a degree but to 
life — as it may be. (See ‘Schools: Jeanes and 
Bush” in this Frrenp.) College is yet far off for 
the African girl but the training in the mission 
school, where ninety per cent of the educa- 
tional work is carried on, is revolutionary. 
Girls study strange pothooks between the covers 
of books and, as their mental processes awaken, 
are acquainted with civilization in the simple 
terms of African home life. Sweeping, cooking, 
gardening, caring for ‘“‘picanins’” become the arts 
rather than the drudgery of life. They learn to 
play as well as to wash and iron, to weave mats 
and baskets. They enter the “Tribe of God” and 
the inner life is glorified. No wonder a high 
official of the Congo reported to the Belgian 
Senate: ‘‘It is impossible to imagine a more 
efficient and powerful factor for the moral uplift 
of the native than the religious influence.”’ 

Our theme from the closing chapter is “‘ Practi- 
cal Christianity in the Congo.” The tests 
through which 238,807 men, women and children 
have entered the Protestant Church are so rig- 
orous that their genuine experience may not be 
questioned. They are loving, praying, giving, 
joyful, witnessing Christians, able to endure per- 
secution, lights in the darkness (see pp. 183-199). 

These pages may be briefly reviewed by one 
person or presented in a round of stories. 

We close our study with a last glimpse of our 
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own beloved missions in Angola, Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa as they are in 1936. Mrs. 
GC. H. Hardie, official correspondent, reports that 
the critical situation of all our work, due to 
lessened staff and support, is being met valiantly 
by our missionaries everywhere. Because of the 
shortage of Board missionaries in Angola, Miss 
Gross and Miss Glidden serve as pastors of the 
churches in Quessua and Malange in addition to 
their work in Quessua School. Everywhere the 
reduction of support has led to lessening number 
of boarding pupils in our schools. Intensive culti- 
vation of gardens has increased food supplies and 
helped to balance the budgets, and the larger 
number of day pupils and opening of additional 
day schools have actually increased numbers. 
The enrollment at Old Umtali for the entire 
co-educational school, from the model village 
school up through the seven standards and the 
training school, has reached a new high of over 
six hundred; yet many girls have been turned 
away for lack of accommodations. The spirit of 
helpfulness among the girls is ‘‘the finest ever,” 
our missionaries say. 

Absence on furlough of half the staff puts a 
crushing load on the remaining missionaries in 
Rhodesia. Remember them in your prayers — 
and send help. 

Hartzell School, Inhambane, cut the boarding 
department by admitting only girls who can read 
and write, but day pupils increased until the 
dormitory, garage, laundry, office, veranda and 
school yard are used as classrooms. The mother- 
craft class, teachers institute, the practice home, 
nurse training and evangelistic work are strong 
features of Inhambane mission. 

The challenge to heroic service is pointed out 
by Miss Tubbs, of Mutambara, in a recent letter, 
as follows: ‘‘Last week the native women of the 
church had a big meeting on the Reserve, about 
two miles from here. They are organized all over 
the conference, do personal work among the people 
and help in many ways. Sunday our service was 
held with them instead of in the church. Many 
people were definitely led closer to Christ. Of 
course a large per cent of the Christian women 
have been in some one of our schools, but multi- 
tudes never had that chance. Some 1,620 people 
attended the meetings over the week-end. Next 
day Goni Ndongwe said, ‘They (the people) need 
leaders. Many can’t read and do not understand.’ 
I answered, ‘Now you see why we are fighting so 
hard to keep these schools open — so there will 
be Christian leaders.’”’ 

Let us reply to strengthen that which is so well 
begun! 


The closing program on Africa should be a 
gala day. Special recognition should be given 
those who have read ‘‘Congo Crosses.” There is 
wide opportunity for original and varied pro- 
grams. With the textbook, Frrmnp and leaflets, 
as noted in Program Outlines, material for a 
thrilling presentation is available to every auxil- 
iary. Miss Merrill’s African backgrounds in the 
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FRienD are the result of wide reading. The 
artistic ‘African silhouette” cards (25 cents per 
dozen) make charming invitations to the meeting. 
Two demonstrations just off the press suggest an 
“Evening in Africa’”’ for the benefit of the whole 
church as the grand finale of Africa study. One, 
“Let There be Light’’ (price 15 cents), introduces 
songs from “Southland Spirituals’ (price 25 
cents), with telling effect. Young women and 
children codperate in this demonstration. ‘A 
Diamond in the Rough”’ (price 10 cents) is easily 
staged and will win an eager hearing. 


Mrs. G. W. IsHam. 


CHI GHICHI 
Visiting Africa 
By Harry W. GirHens 


(Continued from October, 1936) 


Miss Blank: One of our students named Obela 
will tell of religious conditions in Africa. 

Obela (bowing low): Your humble servant is 
happy to speak to her visitors from America 
and I am sure you are greatly interested in the 
religion of our people. The term “Dark Con- 
tinent”” has perhaps.a truer reference to the 
religion than to any other factor of Africa, for 
more than half the people are followers of the 
old heathen superstitions which promote demon- 
worship, fetishism and barbaric cruelty. Prob- 
ably more than a third of the people are Moham- 
medans and the remaining small percentage are 
Christians of one form or another. 

Fetishism is a form of paganism which is 
native to our continent. Some of its outstanding 
features are witchcraft, cannibalism and human 
sacrifice. It is the lowest form of religion and 
holds its worshipers in constant fear of the evil 
spirits which are believed to be everywhere, 
ready to do harm and mischief. The African 
offers many sacrifices to these evil spirits in the 
hope of appeasing wrath and securing favor. 

Mohammedanism, though better than fetish- 
ism, is a religion of sensuality and formalism 
and intense bigotry and is the bitter foe of Chris- 
tianity. It sanctions polygamy and slavery. 
Wherever Mohammedanism rules intellectual 
and spiritual decay follow. (Bows low and retires.) 

Miss Blank: One of our pioneer American 
missionaries will tell about the relationship of 
missions to geographical discovery. 

First Pioneer Missionary: In no other place 
except the Pacific Islands has mission work been 
more closely allied with and dependent upon 
geographical discovery than in Africa. From the 
time of the Phoenicians to the Middle Ages, 
practically nothing was known of the continent 
except along the Mediterranean. Late in the 
fifteenth century Portuguese voyagers estab- 
lished trading posts along both the west and the 
east coasts and a century later exploration com- 
menced in earnest, climaxed by Livingstone and 
Stanley in the nineteenth century, until now 
there is practically no unknown territory. © 

Miss Blank: One of cur speakers has told you 
that more than eighty per cent of African terri- 
tory is the colonial possession of European 
powers. Another of our American missionaries, 
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Miss Young, will tell you of the effect of these 
countries on missions. 

Miss Young: Scarcely less important than 
geographical discovery as a factor in missions 
has been the occupation of the continent by the 
European nations so that today there is only 
Liberia which is under native control. On the 
whole, this has been advantageous to mission 
work, bringing the tremendous power of civilized 
government, subduing the brutality of the wars 
and the slave trade, increasing the personal safety 
of the missionaries and, which is perhaps of 
greater importance, securing protection to the 
infant native church. Of no less importance than 
this political assistance has been the introduction 
of new ideas regarding manner of life, travel 
facilities, houses, clothing and the dignity of 
labor, thus preparing the people for a more rapid 
acceptance of Christianity. 

Miss Blank: Another of the pioneer mission- 
aries will tell you about early missions in Africa. 

Second Pioneer Missionary: We may never 
know who was first to carry a knowledge of the 
Messiah into the land which had sheltered him 
in his infancy, and which also had cradled the 
Hebrew race and its emancipator, Moses. But 
at Jeast five writers as early as the third century 
state that Mark labored in Egypt, so there seems 
no reason to doubt that he planted Christianity 
there in the first century. There is further proof 
that by the end of the second century there was — 
a strongly organized Christian community in 
Alexandria. Then for several centuries the work 
continued to advance under consecrated leaders, 
some of whom became martyrs: In the seventh 
century the advent of Mohammedanism at the 
point of the sword shattered, but failed to 
destroy, Egyptian Christianity. The Coptic 
Church still exists as a remnant of the early 
missions. ; 

Ethiopia has been a Christian nation since the 
fourth century, when the king decreed Chris- 
tianity as the state religion. This independent 
national church (the Coptie Church), with its 
fundamental Christian character, has developed 
a peculiar mixture of faith, to which Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans have contributed from 
the customs of their people. 

There is a tradition that a church in the holy 
city of Aksum contains the original Ark of the 
Covenant of the Hebrews. It is supposed that 
this Ark was brought to Ethiopia by Menelik L., 
son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Miss Blank: Miss Unnamed, a young mis- 
sionary, will tell about modern missions. 

Miss Unnamed: The first Protestant missions 
to Africa in modern times were those of the Mo- 
ravians, early in the eighteenth century, under 
the leadership of George Schmidt, who had 
proved his devotion by six years’ imprisonment 
in Bohemia “for the cause of the gospel.’ After 
several years of effort among the Hottentots he 
was finally forced to leave by order of the Gape 
Town authorities, and for more than half a 
century no effort was made to reach the Africans. — 
With the promotion of geographical explorations, 
there came a revival of missionary interest and 
a permanent footing was established in 1804 in 


Sierra Leone by the Church Missionary Society _ 


of London. With the way thus opened, other 
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societies followed rapidly. It is not possible to 
give the names of many of the pioneers and their 
followers, but there are several who are always 
mentioned first when African missions are con- 
sidered. : 

First of all, of course, is David Livingstone. 
Following closely after him came Robert Moffatt, 
Alexander Mackay in Uganda and George 
Grenfell, pioneer on the upper Congo. 

Of the pioneer women there is no story more 
thrilling than that of Mary Slessor, the Scotch 
mill girl. Once a timid girl actually afraid of a 
crow, she became the fearless woman who 
mastered cannibals, conquered wild chiefs, pre- 
vented native wars and walked unharmed 
through forests filled with wild beasts. 

Miss Blank: We have spoken of the influence 
of the European nations and geographical con- 
ditions upon missionary work, but each of the 
five divisions of the great continent has its own 
problems. 

Northern Africa is distinctly Mohammedan. 
The outstanding native element, the Arab, is 
Moslem chiefly in form. Some of these people 
are rough and fierce while others, like the 
Kabyles of Algeria, are of finer grade. 

West Africa, running down the coast as far as 
the Zambesi River, is low and unhealthy and 
the residence of the fiercest and most brutal 
tribes. 

South Africa, the entire region below the 
Zambesi River, is in many respects almost an 
ideal mission field. The climate is healthful, and 
the dominant race, the Bantu, is very different 
from the Negroes of the Congo. The Bantus 
are more refined in nature and of a higher grade 
of ability and character. South Africa, being 
almost entirely under British, German or Dutch 
rule, is fully open to missionary work. 

East Africa, from the Zambesi to Cape Guarda- 
fui, is unhealthy along the coast but the table- 
lands have a good climate. It contains only 
such difficulties as are involved in difficulty of 
access, and in paganism still unaffected by 
civilization. 

Central Africa, including the Congo Free 
State with the sections immediately north and 
south of it, presents great difficulties, the climate 
being unhealthful and the races brutal to the 
last degree, owing to the slave trade. 

The Sudan is gradually opening to missionary 
effort, with schools and churches being estab- 
lished. Ethiopia — well, we know little about 
what will be the condition of Ethiopia. There 
remains only the great Sahara to be reached by 
a great Christian missionary effort. 

The chief problem of Africa missions is Islam. 
The conflict between Islam and Christianity will 
be one of the greatest religious contests of the 
world’s history. 

In order to meet all the conditions which have 
been brought to our attention, missionaries have 
used various methods. I have asked another of 
the pioneer workers to tell briefly how this has 
been accomplished. 

Third Pioneer Missionary: Mission work in 
Africa has followed the plan of early Christian 
work. It has been individual rather than gen- 
eral, personal rather than national. The simplest 
of gospel preaching has taken precedence, fol- 
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lowed by a moderate educational program. Medi- 
cal missions have also been one of the prominent 
factors from the beginning, and industrial mis- 
sions have been very effectively developed. 

For all except the Arabic-speaking people the 
language had first to be reduced to writing. 
Then terms had to be found to express many 
of the simplest ideas of Christian truth, and 
these terms sometimes had to be manufactured. 
All this was made the more difficult by the 
almost-countless number of languages and dia- 
lects. It is estimated that there are more than 
four hundred languages, with over one hundred 
and fifty dialects. In the Bantu tribes alone 
there are about one hundred and seventy lan- 
guages and fifty-five dialects. But so system- 
atically has the work of Bible translation been 
carried on, by selecting languages most com- 
monly understood, that today there is hardly a 
eae tribe to whom the Bible is an unknown 

ook. 

Miss Blank: One of the most wonderful 
branches of missionary work in the entire con- 
tinent is that promoted under the supervision 
of the American Mission to Lepers, which has 
forty stations in Africa. One of our girls, whose 
name is Minteta, who was once a patient in our 
hospital, will tell about this great work. 

Minteta (bowing low): Honored American 
friends, I am pleased to tell you about the great 
work for lepers which your American mission 
has promoted for some years, for it has restored 
me from a slow death to the abundant life. 

No one knows how many lepers there are in 
Africa but it is estimated that it has the highest 
percentage in the world, with thirteen lepers to 
every hundred persons. It is worst in the equa- 
torial regions. Ten years ago there was scarcely 
a leper hospital or clinic in all of Africa, but 
today, as Miss Blank has told you, there are 
forty stations. 

Swifter than the messages drummed out on 
the African tom-tom has traveled the news that 
people with leprosy are treated kindly and some- 
times cured at the white men’s camps. This news 
has brought lepers flocking to the hospitals in 
far greater numbers than can be accommodated. 
The tears will not stop and we just want to run 
away when the missionaries have to say ‘There 
is no room,” in spite of the great sacrifices the 
lepers in the camp are making. They are willing 
to go without needed clothing and to cut their 
food almost to the starvation point so that others 
may come in. It is just heartbreaking when the 
doctors have to decide who may come in and 
who must stay out. We humbly solicit your 
support in relieving this awful condition. (Bows 
low and retires.) 

Miss Blank: Just one more of the pioneers will 
tell of the present condition in Africa. 

Fourth Pioneer Missionary: After half a century 
of very active missionary effort, the marvellous 
work continues. The achievements of Protestant 
missions have been tremendous. The abandon- 
ment of cannibalism, and of witchcraft, the 
marked decrease in the practice of polygamy, 
the introduction of simple principles of sanitation 
and hygiene, better roads, cleaner villages — 
these are in part at least the outward manifesta- 
tions of a, great development in the knowledge 
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of Christian truth and in personal faith in God. 
The problem is to give proper care to new con- 
verts and to inquirers. Missionaries are not 
alone in this work for the Dager Theological 
Seminary is turning out capable and well trained 
workers. Ten languages are used by the students 
in this seminary, who come from as many tribal 
groups, and are planning to develop the Tribe 
of God. Great congregations assemble to 
receive or observe the reception of the sacraments 
of the Lord’s supper and baptism, which consti- 
tute the distinguishing marks of believers. 
Church membership is taken seriously. Ordi- 
narily it is two years after one expresses his 
desire to unite with the church before he is 
actually received. The tests are real. 

Of medical missions there is no more potent 
example than the work here in Africa. Witness, 
for one instance, the cure of all but one hundred 
and fifty cases of sleeping sickness out of eight 
thousand cases. There has also been great 
progress in educational work, and everywhere 
throughout the continent there are village 
schools with thousands of boys and girls enrolled. 
Everywhere there is eagerness for the Light and 
we therefore appeal for your continued prayers 
and support. 

Miss Blank: Let this fact remain as the con- 
clusion of our study: The Dark Continent is no 
longer dark because its doors are closed. They 
are wide open. The reason why it is still dark is 
because even as yet missions have barely touched 
the edge of its vast domain. 


To conclude this program the conductor may 
announce that the passengers will have a little time 
to visit the neighborhood, or may invite them to an 
African supper. Suggestions as to proper food for 
such a supper will be found in “What to Serve,” 
which is included in the budget. 


CHI CHI CHD 


A Possible Roll Call 


From the missionaries at Inhambane, Portu- 
guese East Africa, has come a book just published 
in Pretoria. It is called ‘‘The Wisdom of the 
Tonga-Shangaan People.” In reality it is a col- 
lection of Tonga proverbs, printed in the Tonga 
text and also in English. The short commen- 
taries provided by the Tonga people themselves 
not only afford illumination and often indis- 
pensable explanations, but throw interesting 
light on the minds and ways of the native people. 
For students of folklore know that a proverb may 
have an apparent meaning which is quite clear 
and obvious and that it may, at the same time, 
have in actual use a completely different intention, 

If possible, more of them will be published 
each month. Their use for a roll call is suggested. 
Where an explanation is given, perhaps the pro- 
verb may be given by one person and its explana- 
tion by another. In the book they are divided 
topically, but that plan has not been followed in 
the selection made for this month. Indeed, these 
have not been gathered by any plan, but as they 
struck the eye and interest. 

Travel makes one see. (Travel is a means of 
gaining knowledge.) 

To rest does not complete the journey; what 
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brings it to an end is to walk. (The proper time 
to rest is after the journey is finished.) 

Do not eat your provisions forgetful of the way. 
(Do not eat your provisions forgetful of the end 
of your journey. Said to a man who carelessly 
uses up what he has.) 

If you travel much you will find a companion 
of the road. (He who travels much will not 
always be lucky. He will also meet with trouble.) 

The one who asks his way will not get lost. 

If a person passes through a village while carry- 
ing firewood he is not pleased. (Also) The hunter 
who has killed a buck does not wish to meet 
people. (He will have to give them some meat, 
as the one who passes through a village with fire- 
wood must, according to native etiquette, leave 
a piece of wood in every village passed.) 

Do not dig a well while the Limpopo River is 
full. (Do not put your trust in outsiders while 
you have relatives.) 

The palm tree which sweeps the ground far 
from the stem is bad. (Said of a man who is 
generous with outsiders, or nice with strangers, 
but who at home is mean and nasty.) 

You bring a pumpkin without gravy. (You 
visit people without bringing them anything. It 
is a duty to thank those who receive you.) 

So-and-So carries a pumpkin when he goes to 
So-and-So. (The pumpkin means his own head. 
He does not carry anything but his head. He has 
no sense of shame.) 

There are snails’ horns coming out of its 
mouth. (Said in scorn to a cowardly and boastful 
person who fights with the mouth only.) 


CHICHIOWD 


Among Ourselves 
(Continued from page 28) 


missed anything after all; instead, I was being 
permitted to see and hear something so vividly 
beautiful that it will live with me for a long time. 
Ahead of me burned a huge bonfire, its tongues 
of flame leaping upward in red and yellow waves, 
and all around the fire stood a hundred or more 
girls in one great circle. Each girl was reaching 
upward on tiptoe, with arms stretched high 
above her head, and each girl was singing an old 
campfire song: 
“Burn, fire, burn. 

Flicker, flicker, flame. 

Whose hand above this flame is lifted, 

Shall be with magic touch engifted 

To warm the hearts of weary mortals 

Who stand without our open portals.” 


There in one scene was the essence of my week 
at Blair. Was it not that what we had all been 
doing in our classes, in our services, in our pro- 
gram, in our worship and in our fellowship 
groups — reaching heavenward, standing on a 
mental and spiritual tiptoe, that we might attain 
some measure of Divine Grace which would not 
only lift us up but enable us to lift, in turn, those 
less fortunate than ourselves? 

So Blairstown epitomized for me my spiritual 
aspirations and all my desire to let my “light so — 
shine that those who follow through the dark 
may be guided to the Light Eternal.” 

Laura M. Epwarps. 
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A WORD WITH YOU 


HISTORIC EVENTS IN JANUARY 


(Someone should be prepared to give these 
events at each meeting. References are to 
“Valorous Ventures,” the history of our Society 
written by Mrs. G. W. Isham.) 

Two women arrived in India in January, 1870. 
They had an adventurous journey on their way 
to conference. (Page 105.) 

In January, 1873, a new Methodist Episcopal 
Mission was opened. One of the first mission- 
aries had had something to do with our Society. 
(Pages 345, 13-15.) 

In January, 1874, two missionaries of our 
Society opened work to the south of us, but their 
first pupils were not girls. (Page 362.) 

The first hospital for women in all Asia was 
opened on New Year’s Day, 1874. Some of the 
pend patients had interesting customs. (Page 
113. . 

A remarkable Chinese woman received her 
degree in 1911 and immediately opened a hos- 
pital. (Page 225.) 
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THe Magazine Funp Report from Septem- 
ber 19 to November 25, 1936, shows: 

Five each from Blairsville, Pa. and Bellevue, 
Ohio. Four each from Floral Park, N. Y. and 
Wood River, Nebr. Three each from White- 
field, N. H. and Baltimore, Md. Two each from 
South Oil City, Pa., Akron, Ohio, Sharon and 
LeSueur, Minn., Norman, Okla., Pueblo, Golo. 
and South Pasadena, Calif. One each from: 

West Roxbury (Daniel Dorchester), Taunton 
(Calvary) and Athol, Mass.; Sunapee, N. H.; 
St. Johnsbury and North Bennington, Vt. 

Corning, Mannsyville, New York, Woodstock, 
Rochester and Brooklyn (New York Avenue 
Business Women), N. Y.; Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Mercer, Elkins Park, Freeport, Sharon, West 
Philadelphia (Calvary) and Tioga, Pa. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

Lewisburg, Cleveland and Middletown, Ohio; 
Copperhill, Tenn.; Shinnston and Martinsburg, 

V. 


W. Va. 

Rockford (Court Street), Geneva, Elgin 
(Grace), East St. Louis, Earlville and Sycamore, 
Ill.; Clintonville, Wis.; Bay City, Muskegon 
Heights, Big Rapids and Buchanan, Mich.; 
Geneva, Bloomington, Parker, Boswell, Knox, 
Clinton, Indianapolis (North), Lanesville, Clay 
City and Redkey, Ind. 

Richland, Hardy, Clarinda, Ottumwa, Alta, 
Sutherland and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Proctor, Winona and Breckenridge, Minn.; 
Arlington and Yankton, 8. D.; Benedict and 
Velva, N. D. 

Central City, Lincoln (First) and Gordon, 
Nebr.; Everett, Sublette, Clay Center (German), 
Dighton, Halstead, Chanute, Hoisington and 
Ness City, Kans.; Trinidad, Colo.; Beaver, Okla.; 
Mason, Tex. 

Pomona, Berkeley, Sebastopol, Redlands, Oak- 
land, Long Beach (North), (Grace), Garden City, 
Riverside (Grace), Calif. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho; Tigard, Ore.; Spokane, 
Wash. 
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A Worp To Misstonarigs. It is more than a 
year since you sent in your requests for maga- 
zines. Since that time, some which you were 
then receiving have been discontinued. Perhaps 
you would like to have them renewed. Per- 
haps you would like some new magazines. It 
may be possible to send them if you let the editor 
of the Frrenp know about it. 


er 


A Worp Atso to those who desire to send 
magazines. 

Please do not send without consulting the 
editor of the Frimnp, Miss Effie A. Merrill, 
103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. This will lessen 
duplication. 

Please do not send sixty cents and ask us to 
send the Frrenp to a missionary. Every mis- 
sionary has it—and if she had not you would 
have to send eighty-four cents. See page 38. 

Please do not send less than a dollar and ex- 
pect credit. It takes at least a dollar to pay for- 
eign postage on a magazine; and quite a number 
of the heavy ones require two dollars. 

Please do not look at a magazine, see the price 
marked there and send us that amount, asking 
that the magazine be sent to the foreign field. 
Some magazines give the subscription rate to 
foreign lands, others do not. It is better to ask 
the editor of the Frimmnp in the beginning and 
save the time and postage for correspondence 
after your money has been sent. 

* * * 

Yer ANOTHER WorpD — this time to those who 
are sending their own magazines to missionaries. 
The list of missionary addresses in this issue con- 
tains many changes. Before your next mailing 
look up your missionary’s name and see if her 
address has been changed. If so, use the new 
address. If she has come on furlough, either con- 
sult the Frrenp editor or continue sending as 
before. Other missionaries in the station will 
enjoy the magazines. 


CHICHIGWI 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp 


1. A beautiful nickname given by non- 
Christians: give it. 

2. Tell about Miraben. 

3. How does Mahatma Gandhi get money for 
his work among the depressed classes? 

4. Tell about one of Gandhi’s prayer services. 

5. No longer India-minded but  world- 
minded; how did it come about? 

6. Tell one interesting thing about Congo 
stamps. 

7. Operating under difficulties; what and 
where? 

8. The heart of the Teaching Mission is — 
what? 

9. Seventy new villages wanted; explain. 
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10. ‘‘A missionary group for the unattached’; 
what is it? 


11. Pledges which illustrate practical steward- 
ship; explain. 


12. Why should military and naval appropri- 
ations be our concern? 


13. Why are our missionary societies in busi- 
ness? 


14. Give one of the telegrams which interests 
you most. 


15. Describe what she saw as she rounded the 
corner. 


16. What did a high official of the repay 
report to the Belgian senate? 


(Note: These questions purposely concern 
material not promised for the program. Other 
questions can be added or substituted if you so 
desire. ) 

GHIGHIGHI 


ADDRESSES OF MISSIONARIES 


Will each missionary who finds an error in her address 
send her correct address to the editor of the Woman’s 
Missionary FRIEND, 103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass.? 

‘““AmeRICAN M. E. Mission” should be prefixed to 
addresses where street and number are not given. 


MISSIONARIES IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Abbott, Miss Edna M. race. U. P., India 
Albertson, Miss Miriam L., 


Baode India 

Aldrich, Miss Sylvia E. Hinghwa, China 

Allen, Miss Mabel E. Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
China 

Alm,Mrs, Lydia Oelschlaeger Kisaran, Sumatra, D. E. I. 

Anderson, Miss Mary 53 bis Blvd. St. Saéns, 
Algiers, Algeria, N. Africa 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Hinghwa, China 

Independencia 100, Letra B 
Altos, Mexico D. F 

Nagasaki, Japan 

Box 46, San Fernando, 
Pampanga, Pete 

Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 

Rasra, U. P., India 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Chunan Shu Sei Nando, Korea 

Cortazar, Gto., Mexico 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Bangalore, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Brindaban, India 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Moradabad, India 

Sitapur, India 

Pithoragarh, India 

Belgaum, India 

Tientsin, China 

Old Umtali, Southern Rho- 
desia, Af:ica 


Anderson, Miss Naomi 
Apple, Miss . Blanche 
Arbogast, Miss Gertrude 


Ashbaugh, Miss Adella M. 
Atkins, Miss Ruth Joyce 


Austin, Miss Laura F. 
Bacon, Miss Nettie A. 
Bailey, Miss Barbara May 


Bair, Miss Blanche R. 
Baird, Miss Mary 
Baker, Miss Catherine 
Barber, Miss Emma J. 
Barlow, Miss Jane 
Barry, Miss Elda M. 
Bartlett, Miss Carrie M. 
Bass, Miss Allie M. 
Bates, Miss Grace 
Beach, Miss Lucy W. 
Beale, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bedell, Miss Mary E. 
Benson, Miss Mildred O. 


Blakely, Miss Mildred Hugh Wilson Hall,Manila, P.I. 
Block,Miss N.Bernita,M.D. Pyengyang, Korea 
Bobenhouse, Miss Laura G. Meerut, India 

Boeye, Miss Katherine B. Nanking, China 

Boles, Miss Lulu A. Isabella Thoburn College, 


Lucknow, India 
Boyde, Miss Mary L. Meerut, India 
Boyles, Miss Helen E. Pyengyang, Korea 
Bradley, Miss Edna I. 


Sitapur, India 
Brethorst, Miss 8. Marie Kiang Tang Kiai M.E. Church, 
Bridenbaugh, Miss JennieB. 


Nanking, China 
Changli, North China 
Brownlee, Miss Charlotte 
Bugby, Miss Marguerite 


Seoul, Korea 
Gulbarga, India 
Bunce, Miss Thirza E. 


Ipoh, Malaya 


Burchard, Miss Mary A., M.D. 


Brindaban, India 


Burdeshaw, Miss Rhoda A. Chungking, Szechwan, 


West China 


Burton,Miss MildredE., M.D. Clara Swain Hospital, 


Buss, Miss Helen 8, 
Butts, Miss Ethel H. 
Buyers, Miss Anna P. 


Byler, Miss Gertrude 


Carlyle, Miss Elizabeth M. 


Carr, Miss Rachel C 
Carson, Miss Anna 
Cavett, Miss Maurine E. 
Chadwick, Miss Freda P. 


Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B. 
Challis, Miss Grace 


Bareilly, India 

Meerut, India 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, India 

Hakodate, Japan 

Peiping, China 

Asansol, India 

Tuguegarao, Cagayan, P. I. 

Thongwa, Burma 

Tandjong Balei, eer 
Sumatra, D 

Seoul, Korea ' 

Baroda Residency, India 


Chase, Miss Bertha A. »M.D. Clara Swain Hospital, 


Chase, Miss Laura 


Chilson, Miss Elma M. 
Christensen, Miss Lydia D. 
Church, Miss Marie E. 


Clancy, Miss Kathleen | 


Clark, Miss Faith 
Clark, Miss Grace 


Clinton, Miss E. Lahuna 
Cole, Miss Marion R. 


Collins, Miss Emma J. 
Collins, Miss Irma 
Collins, Miss Mary D. 
Comstock, Miss Joy 
Cone, Miss Gertrude 
Corbett, Miss Lila M. 
Corner, Miss Sula Marie 


Cornelison, Miss Bernice 
Couch, Miss Helen 


Cowan, Miss Celia M. 
Cox, Miss Ruth 
Crandall, Miss Violet B. 


Crawford,Miss Janette H, 
Cross, Miss Cilicia L 


Crouse, Miss Margaret D. 
Culley, Miss Frances E. 
Curtice, Miss Lois K. 
Daniel, Miss N. Margaret 


Daniels, Miss Martha 


Daniels, Miss Ruth 
Danner, Miss Ruth M. 


Danskin, Miss Elsie M. 
Davis, Miss Grace C, 
Davis, Miss Hazel ~ 
Dawson, Miss M, Gayle 
Deam, Miss Mary L. 
Decker,Miss Marguerite M. 
Derby, Miss Marian L. 


Desjardins, Miss Helen 
Dingle, Miss Leila V. 


Dirksen, Miss Mechteld D. 
Donahue, Miss K. Mamie 


Dove, Miss Agnes C. W. 
Doyle, Miss Gladys 
Draper, Miss Winifred F, 
Drescher, Miss Mildred 
Dudley, Mrs. Ola H. 
Dunn, Miss Agnes D. 


Dunn, Miss Olive 


Bareilly, India 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko, 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 
Hissar, India 
ae a High School, Seoul, 
Lal Bagh Girls’ School, 
Lucknow, India 
7 Boulevard Rd., Delhi, India 
Nyadiri, P. B. 136 E.Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa } 
Jubbulpore, India : 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 


China 
151 Dharamtala St., Caleutta, 
ndia 
151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 
4 = ebay Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Z Eitherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras, India 
Nanchang, China 
Singapore, Malaya ee 
22 Club Back Rd, Byculla, . 
Bombay, India 
Hugh Wilson Hall, Manila,P.1. 
a bey Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Jap ‘ 
Tuecheut Szechwan, W. China ¥ 
Bijnor, India 
(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 

frica 
Bareilly, India A fmm, 
es) Malange, Angola, 


Khaitan, C. P., India 
Wuhu, China 
Hirosaki, Japan 
acer Gakuin, Tokyo, = 


cal. del Cantador 9, gt 
Guanajuato, Mexico 4 
Nanchang, China 
Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming, 
Yuen Rd., Shanghai, Ce 
Nanchang, China om 
Lal Bagh, Lucknow, India 
ae a8, Lingayen, Pangasinan, 


151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Mary Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 

Harris Memorial ss 
School, Manila, P. I. 

8 de Octubre and Garbaldi, 
Montevideo, Uru ay 2 

Suining,Szechwan, W. hina 

Box 18, Lingsyane 

Pangasinan, 

Sitiawan, Perak, Malaya 

Av. Pellegrini 1352, Rosari 
Argentina 

Poona, India 

Pauri, India ; 

222B Bluff, Yokohama 

Nagpur, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. 

Kishangar 


Dyer, Miss Addie C. 
Dyer, Miss Clara Pearl 
Edmeston, Miss Khoda 


Hide, Miss Mary L. 
Flliott, Miss Bernice E. 
Erbst, Miss Wilhelmina 


Eriksen, Miss Alma A. 


Apdo, 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 

Changli, N N. China 

Camacua 282, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Yenping, China 

Puntamba, India 

Box 12, Bayombong, Nueva 
Viscaya, P. I. 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 


Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret Carver 


Evans, Miss E. Florence 
Evans, Miss Mary A. 


Eveland, Miss Ruth 
Everly, Miss Garnet M. 
Fales, Miss Cora M. 


Farmer, Miss Ida A. 
Fearon, Miss Dora C. 
Fehr, Miss Helen 
Fehr, Miss Vera 


Fernstrom, Miss Helma J. 


Ferris, Miss Helen 
Field, Miss Ruth 


Finlay, Miss L. Alice 


Forsyth, Miss Estella M. 
Fosnot, Miss Pearl 


Fredericks, Miss Edith 
French, Miss Clara M. 
Fulton, Miss Frances 


Gallagher, Miss Hannah C, 
Gertsch, Miss Martha 
Glassburner, Miss M. .F. 
Glidden, Miss Zella M. 


Golisch, Miss Anna Lulu 
Greene, Miss Lily Dexter 
Griffin, Miss Alta I. 
Griffin, Miss Pansy P. 


Hadden, Miss Evelyn 
Hagen, Miss Olive I. 


Hall, Miss Ada 
Hallagan, Miss Bess 


Hanks, Miss Gertrude 
Hannah, Miss Mary L. 


Hansing, Miss Ovidia 
Harger, Miss Gladys B. 


Haynes, Miss Emily I. 


Hazen,Miss Bernice M.,M.D 


Heist, Miss Laura 
Hemenway, Miss Ruth V., 


Hermiston, Miss Margaret 
Hess, Miss Margaret I. 
Highbaugh, Miss Irma 
Hobart, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoerner, Miss Lena May 


Hoffman, Miss Jeanette 
Holder, Miss Edna 
Holland, Mrs. Alma H. 


Hollister, Miss Grace 


Holman, Miss Charlotte T. 
Holman, Miss Sarah C. 
Holmes, Miss Maybel M. 
Honnell, Miss Grace 
Howey, Miss Harriet M. 


Huffman, Miss Loal, M.D. 
Hulbert, Miss Jeannette C. 


Hunt, Miss Ava F. 
Hutchens, Miss Edna M. 
Jackson, Miss C. Ethel 


Johnson, Miss Geraldine 
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Bidar, Deccan, India 

Cheeloo University, Tsinanfu, 
Shantung, China 

Harris Memorial Training 
School, Manila, P. I. 

Arrah, Bihar, India 

Muttra, India 

Dhupdhal, Belgaum District, 
India 

Aligarh, India 

Peiping, China 

Jagdalpur, C. P., India 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 
Japan 

Tilaunia, via Kishangar, Raj- 
putana, India 

Kiukiang, China 


North Point P. O., Darjeeling, 
India 

143 Kaji ya Cho, Kagoshima, 
Japan 


Meerut, India 

West China Union University, 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Kiukiang, China 

Kiukiang, China 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Brindaban, India 

Fairfield School, Singapore, S.S. 

Yenping, China 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Nanking, China 

Sitapur, India 
Solar, India 

Alderman School, Changli, 
North China 

Bareilly, India 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
Nagasaki, Japan 

Seoul, Korea 

8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Butler Memorial Hospital, 
Baroda, India 

Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

Chungking, Szechwan, 
W. China 

Pyengyang, Korea 


Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila, P. I. 
Godhra, Panch Mahals, India 
M.D. 
Nanchang, China 
Roorkee, U. P., India 
Chemulpo, Korea 
Changli, North China 
Tientsin, China 
8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Apdo. 157, Puebla, Pue., Mex. 
Puntamba, India 
Jagdalpur, Bastar State, C. P., 
India 
Avenida Juarez 4, Pachuca, 
ex. 
Agra, India 
Agra, India 
Kutien, via Foochow, China 
Bareilly, India 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Baroda Residency, India 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 
73 Cantonments, Cawnpore, 
India 
Eveland Seminary,-Singapore, 
Malaya 
Singapore, Malaya 


Jones, Miss Edna 


Jones, Miss Jennie D. 
Kennard, Miss Ada Marie 
Kenyon, Miss Carrie C. 


Kesler, Miss Mary G. 
Keyhoe, Miss Katherine 
Kilburn, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kinzly, Miss Katharine M. 


Kleiner, Miss Clara E. 
Knox, Miss Emma M. 


Lane, Miss Ortha May 
Lang, Miss Victoria 
Lee, Miss Mabel 
Lefforge, Miss Roxy 


Li, Miss Bi Cu, M.D. 
Liers, Miss Josephine 
Lind, Miss Jenny 
Loucks, Miss Blanche H. 
Loveless, Miss Emilie R. 


Low, Miss Nellie 
Lund, Miss Pearl 
Mace, Miss Rose A. 
Manly, Miss Grace E. 


Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Naini Tal, India 

7 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 

Chinkiang, China 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

12 Kita Ichijo, Higashi 
6 Chome, Sapporo, Japan 

151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Room 618, 169 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Rd., Shanghai, China 

Tientsin, China 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Kumamoto, Japan 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 

Futsing, via Foochow, China 

Khandwa, C. P., India 

Kiukiang, China 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Gamble Memorial Home, 
Bellevue Superieur, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 

Vikarabad, Deccan, India 

Haiju, Korea 

Foochow, China 

eonsin, Szechwan, W. China 


Manly, Miss Marian E., M.D 


Marker, Miss Jessie B. 
Marsh, Miss Mabel 
Masters, Miss Florence 


MeAllister, Miss Hazel 
McCutchen, Miss Martha 
McDade, Miss Myra L. 


McKelvie, Miss Janet K. 


McQuie, Miss Ada 
Meeker, Miss Bessie L. 
Mellinger, Miss Roxanna 
Merritt, Miss Edna F. 
Michel, Miss Mabel P. 
Miller, Miss Alpha J. 


Miller, Miss Ethel 
Miller, Miss Geneva E. 
Miller, Miss Lula A. 
Mitzner, Miss Amanda 


Montgomery, Miss Urdell 
Morgan, Miss Julia, M.D. 


Morgan, Miss Mabel 
Morgan, Miss Margaret 
Morris, Miss Harriett P. 
Morrow, Miss Julia 


Munson, Miss Kezia 


Nagler, Miss Etha M. 
Narbeth, Miss Gwendoline 


Naylor, Miss Nell F. 
Nelson, Miss Ada M. 
Nelson, Miss Dora L. 
Nelson, Miss Eva I. 
Nevitt, Miss J. Ellen 
Newton, Miss Minnie E. 
Northeott, Miss Ruth 
Odee, Miss Bertha 


Oldroyd, Miss Roxanna H. 


Olson, Miss Emma 
Olson, Miss Mary E. 
Ostrom, Miss Eva 


Overholt, Miss Treva B. 
Paine, Miss Mildred Anne 


Palm, Miss Emma M. 
Palmer, Miss Ethel M. 
Palmer, Miss Pearl E. 
Parmenter, Miss Ona 


Pearson, Miss Mary N. 


Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 

122 Kotoki Ri, Seoul, Torea 

Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

22 Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India 

Panzacola, Tlaxacala, Mexico 

Haitang, via Foochow, China 

Baldwin Girls School, 
Nanchang, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Pyengyang, Korea 

Nanchang, China 

Kalaw, 8.8. 8., Burma 

Sienyu, via Foochow, China 

Inhambane, P. E., Africa 

(Quessua) Malange, Angola, 
Africa 

Yeng, Byen, Korea 

Kiukiang, China 

Chemulpo, Korea 

242 Creek St., E. Rangoon, 
Burma 

Bangalore, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Tandur, Decean, India 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Shorapur, P. O. Yadgiri, 
Deccan, India 

8 Eagles Street, Bangalore, 

ndia 

Chinkiang, China 

115 Rue Perregaux, 
Constantine, Algeria 

Sironcha, India 

Nagpur, India 

Baroda Residency, India 

Singapore, Malaya 

Foochow, China 

Baroda Residency, India 

Inhambane, P. E. Africa 

Mary ere Hospital, 
Manila, P 

Isabella Phoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Singapore, Malaya 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, N. Africa 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Ai Kei Gakuen, Motoki, 
Nishi Arai, Tokyo, Japan 

Sienyu, China 

Hissar, Punjab, India 

Muttra, India 

Native Girls Hostel, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 

Apdo. 115 Bis, Mexico D. F., 
Mexico 
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Peet, Miss Azalia E. 
Penney, Miss Oril A. 


Perrill, Miss M. Louise 
Perry, Miss Ella L. 
Peters, Miss Jessie I. 
Pfaff, Miss Jessie A. 
Pider, Miss Myrtle 


Pierce, Miss Mildred 


Pittman, Miss Annie M. 
Plumb, Miss Florence J. 
Powell, Miss Alice M. 
Power, Miss Elsie M. 


Prentice,MissMargaret M. 
Proctor, Miss Orvia 
Pugh, Miss Ada E. 


Raab, Miss Theodora 
Radley, Miss Vena I, 
Rank, Miss Minnie L. 


Rea, Miss C. Lois 
Redinger, Miss June 


Reed, Miss Mary 
Reeves, Miss Cora D. 


Reeves, Mrs. Florence G.T. 
Reid, Miss Jennie 


Reid, Miss Mabel J. 


Reiman, Miss Frieda 
Rexroth, Miss Emma K. 
Richards, Miss Gertrude E. 
Richardson, Miss Faithe 
Richey, Miss Elizabeth 


Richmond, Miss Mary A. 
Robinson, Miss Martha 
Rosenberger, Miss Elma 
Ross, Miss Elsie M. 
Rossiter, Miss Henrietta B. 
Royce, Miss Marion D. 


Ruese, Mrs. Artele B. 


Saunley, Miss Dora. 
Savage, Miss Eugenia 


Sayles, Miss Florence A. 
Schaefer, Miss Carolyn E. 
Scovill, Miss Ila M. 


Seal, Miss May B. 
Shannon, Miss Mary E. 


Kushikino, Kagoshima ken, 
Japan 
Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Budaun, India 
Aligarh, India 
Bijnor, U. P., India 
Old Umtali, Southern Rhodesia 
Woman’s Christian College, 
Tokyo, Japan 
Pakur, Bihar, India, E. I. R. 
Loop Line 
Kiukiang, China 
Foochow, China 
Peiping, China 
242 Creek St., 
Burma 
Tientsin, China 
Tzechow, Szechwan, W. China 
Crandon Home, Taiping, 
Malaya 
Nanchang, China 
Peiping, China 
11 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Malaya 
Penang, Malaya 
Oranje Nacaaustenet 74, 
Medan, Sumatra, D. Ht! 
Chandag ‘Heights, via Almora, 
je India 
Ginling ‘College, Nanking, 
China 
Lovetch, Bulgaria 
Instituto Crandon, 
8 de Octubre 2709, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
6 Lancaster Rd., Rangoon, 
Burma 
Yenping, China 
Raichur, India 
Bulandshahr, U. P., India 
Jubbulpore, India 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Cawnpore, India 
Il Maten, Kabylia. Africa 
Seoul, Korea 
Nadiad, India 
Peiping, China 
Suydam Girls School, 
-Malacca, Malaya 
Crandon Institute, Via Savoia 
15, Rome, Italy 
Kolar, India 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, 
China 
Wuhu, China 
Muttra, India 
Nyadiri, P. B., 136 E.Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 
Apdo. 157,Puebla, Pue., Mex, 
Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 


E. Rangoon, 


Sharp,Mrs.Alice Hammond Kongju, Korea 


Shearer, Miss Mary C. 
Sheldon, Miss Mabel 


Shepherd, Miss Elsie M. 


Chengtu, Szechwan, W. China 
Gajadharganj P. O., Buxar, 
Bihar, India 
4a Guerrero 22, Pachuca, 
exico 


Shoemaker,Miss Esther,M.D. Kolar, India 


Sia, Miss Ruby 
Simonds, Miss Mildred 
Simpson, Miss Cora E. 
Slayton, Miss Elnyr 


Smith, Miss Clara Bell 
Smith, Miss Eunice E. 
Smith, Miss Grace Pepper 
Smith, Miss Jennie M. 


Smith, Miss Joy L. 
Smith, Miss Myrtle A. 
Snavely, Miss Gertrude E. 
Snow, Miss Myra 
Sprowles, Miss Alberta B. 


Stahl, Miss Minta 
Stahl, Miss Ruth L. 


Stallard, Miss Eleanor B. 
Starkey, Miss Bertha 
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Foochow, China 

Tandur, Deccan, India 

Nanking, China 

Clara Swain Hospital, Bareilly, 
India 

Chinkiang, China 

Foochow, China 

12 Warris Rd., Lahore, India 

151 Dharamtala St., Calcutta, 
India 

Nanking, China 

Kutien, via Foochow, China 

13 Teido, Seoul, Korea 

Tientsin, China 

4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan 

Tientsin, China 

Yenching University, Peiping 
West, China 

Moradabad, India 

30 San Chome, Takezoecho, 
Seoul, Korea 


Stevenson, Miss Dorothy 
Stevenson, Miss Florence 


Stewart, Miss Emma 
Stockwell, Miss Grace L. 
Stover, Miss Myrta O. 
Sutherland, Miss May E. 
Swan, Miss Hilda 


Swords, Miss Lilly M. 
Taylor, Miss Erma M. 


Terry, Miss Beatrice R. 
Thoburn, Miss Isabella 


Thomas, Miss Ethel 


Thomas, Miss Ruth F. 
Thomasson, Miss Leona 


Thompson, Miss Armenia 
Thompson, Miss May Bel 


Tirsgaard, Miss Maren M. 
Tower, Miss Rita B., M.D. 


Townsend, Miss Mollie E. 


Traeger, Miss Gazelle 
Trotter, Miss Charlotte 


Troxel, Miss Moneta 
Tubbs, Miss Lulu 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
Danforth Hospital, Kiukiang, 


China 

Talegaon, Dabhada, India 

Thongwa, Burma 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Nagpur, India 

Pakur, Bihar, India, 
E. [. R. Loop Line 

Lovetch, Bulgaria 

9 Naka Kawarage Cho, 
Hirosaki, Japan 

Apartado 2144, Lima, Peru 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Coloma Anahuae D.F., Mexico 
City, Mex 

Inhambane, *?. E. Africa 

Rulison High School, Kiukiang, 
China 

Tuguegarao, Cagayan, P. I. 

Kiukiang, China 

Arrah, India 

Brindaban, India 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Ipoh, Malaya 

Chungking, Szechwan, West 
China 

Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 

Mutambara P. B., Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, Africa 


Tucker,Miss Margaret,M.D. Christian Union Hospital, 


Foochow, China 


Twinem, Miss J. Marguerite Changli, North China 


Wagner, Miss Dora A. 
Waldron, Miss Rose E. 
Wallace, Miss L. Ethel 


Wallace, Miss Margaret 
Warner, Miss Emma E. 
Warner, Miss Marian 
Warrington, Miss Ruth 
Waugh, Miss Nora Belle 
Webb, Miss Nora 
Wells, Miss Annie M. 
Wells, Miss Elizabeth J, 


West, Miss Nellie M. 


Westcott, Miss Pauline E. 


Westrup, Miss Charlotte 
Wheeler, Miss L. Maude 
Wheelock, Miss Ethel C. 


White, Miss Anna Laura 


Whiteley, Miss Martha D. 


Whiting, Miss Ethel 
Wilcox, Miss Alice A, 


Wilson, Miss Emma 
Wilson, Miss Frances R. 


Wilson, Miss Retta I. 
Williams, Miss Laura V. 


Winslow, Miss Annie S. 
Winslow, Miss Hazel B. 


Witham, Miss Lois E. 


Wolcott, Miss Jessie L. 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth 


Wood, Miss Grace H, 
Wood, Miss Hazel O. 
Wysner, Miss Glora 
Young, Miss Mary E. 
Youtsey, Miss Edith 


MISSIONARIES ON HOME LEAVE 


On FuriovucH 


Abel, Miss Edith F. 
Abbott, Miss Anna Agnes 


Hakodate, Japan 
Kiukiang, China 
Hwa Nae College, Foochow, 


Chi 

faabella, Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Delhi, India 

Baihar, Balaghat, C. P., India 

Bareilly, India 

Naini Tal, India 

115 Rue Perregaux, Constan- 
tine, Algeria, North Africa 

Sinead: Szechwan, W. 


ina 

Kukatpalli, via Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India 

Budaun, India 

Hinghwa, China 

Bareilly, India 

Peiping, China 

2 Ha acca Rd., Madras, 


India 
ieee Jo Gakko, Nagasaki, 


Jap: 

63 bis ‘Blvd, St. Saéns, Algiers, 
Algeria, North Africa - 

151 Dharamtala Street, 
Calcutta, India 

Christian Union Hospital, 
Foochow, China 

Tientsin, China 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 

Belgaum, India 

Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India 

Meerut, India 

230 ene, St., Rangoon, 


Bur: 
Siantank Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 
Nanking, China 
Les Aiglons, El Biar, Algiers, 
Algeria, N. Africa 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea — 
Ushagram, Asansol, India 
Il Maten, Kabylia, N. Africa 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea 
Wuhu, China 


827 W. Burkitt St., Sheridan 
740 Rash St., Chieago, Ill 
us. ” 54 Des 


e 


im. 
. 


Adams, Miss Marie 
Albertson, Miss Mildred 


Fortville, Ind. 
Fairmont, Nebr. 


Alexander, Miss V.Elizabeth Care Rev. G. H. Alexander, 


Appenzeller, Miss Alice R. 


Bacon, Miss Edna G. 
Banning, Miss Elsie N. 
Battin, Miss Lora 
Bear, Miss Irene 


Becker, Miss Gertrude A. 


Betow,Miss Emma J.,M.D. 


Betz, Miss Blanche 
Bishop, Miss Beulah V. 
Blackstock, Miss Anna 


Bonafield, Miss Julia 
Bording, Miss Maren P. 


Bothwell, Miss Jean B. 


Bragg, Miss Jessie A. 
Calkins, Miss Ethel 
Campbell, Miss E. Louise 
Carpenter, Miss Mary F. 


Carter, Miss Fern 
Cheney, Miss Alice 


Christensen, Miss Julia 
Colony, Miss Lucile 
Conrow, Miss Marian 


Coy, Miss Martha 
Craven, Miss Norma 
Curry, Miss Olive 


Davis, Miss M. Grace 
Dimmitt, Miss Marjorie 


Dodd, Miss Stella, M.D. 
Doltz, Miss Henrietta 
Doyle, Miss Letah M. 
Ebersole, Miss Stella 
Emery, Miss Phoebe E. 
Ericson, Miss Judith 
Frantz, Miss Ida F. 
Gabosch, Miss Ruth 
Gaileher, Miss Helen 
Gifford, Miss Etta Mary 


Givin, Miss Olive I. 
Graf, Miss Martha 


Green, Miss Lola M. 
Greene, Miss Leola M. 


Gugin, Miss Irene P. 
Haffner, Miss Freda, M.D. 


Harvey, Miss Ruth M. 


1205 Michigan Ave., Albion, 
Mich. 
Room 710, ee Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mott, North Dakota 

826 W. Gift St., Peoria, Ill. 

1017 Oakland Ave., Denton, 
Tex. 

Windom, Minn. 

236 Church St., Clyde, Ohio 

3669 Polk Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa 

1412 Evergreen Ave., Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Tunnelton, W. Va. 

1856 N. Sawyer Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

1222 E. College St., Iowa City, 
Iowa 

2225 D. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Abilene, Kans. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 

737 St. Mary’s Ave., Sydney, 


Ohio 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New Yor sh 6d 

3433 Fifth ‘Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Princeton, Ill. 

North Liberty, Iowa 

1330 Fairmont Ave., Wichita, 
Kans. 

Dayton, Ohio, R. F. D. No. 8 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

1515 eo Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, P: 

1918 Ww. "Renken St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

330 E. Meda Ave., Glendora, 
Calif. 

Cameron, Mo. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

Westboro, Mo. 

New Carlisle, Ohio 

Baldwin, Kans. 

452 E. Losey St., Galesburg, Ill 

New Carlisle, Ohio 

3751 63d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

Room 65, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Cadiz, Ohio 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

1115 E. Oakland St., Shawnee, 
Okla. 

106 Morningside Drive, New 
York, N. 

Box 86, Agar, S. Dak. 

125 Marchessault St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1754 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 


Hewson, Miss Marguerite E. 3917 Eastern ‘Ave., Seattle, 


Hoath, Miss Ruth 
Hollows, Miss Bessie A. 
Holmes, Miss Lillian L. 
Hughes, Miss Pearl 
Huibregtse, Miss Minnie 
Hulbert, Miss Esther 
Hyneman, Miss Ruth 


Jaquet, Miss Myra A. 
Johnson, Miss Frances E. 
Johnson, Miss Ingle 
Jones, Miss Dorothy 
Justin, Miss Catherine 


King, Miss Sarah 
Kintner, Miss Lela 


Kipp, Miss Cora I., M.D. 
Klingeberger Miss Ida M. 
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Wash. 
Anthony, Kans. 
5 Tenney St., Methuen, Maes: 
Bayport, Long Island, N.Y 
Care R. G. Hughes, Antioch, Ill. 
Sheldon, Iowa 
israel D on Geneva, Ohio 
Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
1137 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, 


inn, 
6334 Atlantic Blvd., Bell, 
Calif 


alif. 

Heartwell, Nebr. 

900 Prairie Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Agra, Kans. 

305 B St., Fillmore, Calif. 

Care of Mrs. C. E. Woodard, 
Route 1, Box 479, Wichita, 


Kans. 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill 
Jamestown, Mo. 


Koether, Miss Luella G. 
Kostrup, Miss B. Alfrida 


Laird, Miss Esther 
Landrum, Miss Margaret 
Lantz, Miss Viola, M.D 
Lauck, Miss Ada J. 
Lawrence, Miss Birdice 
Lawrence, Miss Mabel C. 


Leavitt, Miss Ollie 
Livermore, Miss Melva A. 


Loper, Miss Ida Grace 


Lorenz, Miss Theresa _ 
Lowe, Miss Mary Louise 


Manchester, Miss Ruth C. 


Mann, Miss Mary 
Marriott, Miss Jessie A. 


Mason, Miss Pearl 
McBee, Miss Edith 


McGregor, Iowa 
Bo N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


College Corner, Ohio 

740 Rush St., Chicago, III. 

305 So. 6th St. San Jose, Calif. 

Indianola, Iowa 

740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

318 N. Mason St., Jackson, 
Mich. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

818 Radeliffe Ave., Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 

3420 Franklin Ave., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Loyal, Okla. 

2015 Menlo Ave., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
171 Spencer St., Winsted, 


onn. 

740 Rush St., Chicago, II. 

Hotel Willard, 536 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

396 May St., Worcester, Mass. 

9 Church St., Athens, Ohio 


McCartney, Miss Blanche L. 


Metsker, Miss Kathryn 
Miller, Miss Viola L. 
Moore, Miss Mary Gladys 
Morris, Mrs. Louise O. 
Moses, Miss Mathilde R. 
Murphy, Miss May 


Nelson, Miss Caroline C. 
Nelson, Miss E. Lavinia 
Nelson, Miss Lena 


Nelson, Miss Marie 


Nowlin, Miss Mabel R. 


Olson, Miss Della 
Palmer, Miss Florence K. 
Parks, Miss Vera E 
Parsons, Miss L. Mand 
Payne, Miss Zola L. 


Peckham, Miss Caroline 8. 


Phillips, Miss Bess L, 
Place, Miss Pauline A. 
Pool, Miss Lydia S. 
Porter, Miss Eunice 
Precise, Miss Myrtle 
Precise, Miss Pearl 
Quinton, Miss Frances 
Quirin, Miss Flora 
Rahe, Miss Cora 
Ramsey, Miss Bertha E. 


Randall, Miss 8. Edith 
Reik, Miss Elsie I. 


Reitz, Miss Beulah 
Robbins, Miss Adis A. 
Robbins, Miss Henrietta P. 
Roberds, Miss Frances E. 


Robinett, Miss Gusta A. 
Robinson, Miss Faye H. 


Robinson, Miss Ruth 


Rogers, Miss Hazel T. 
Rost, Miss Carrie H. 


Ruggles, Miss Ethel 


Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Carthage, Mo. 

Amelia, Ohio 

Portersfield, Calif. 

636 16th Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Alamosa, Colo. 

Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

5620 Rural Ave. E.E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Care Mothers Hospital, Lower 
Clapton Rd., Clapton, 
London E. 5, England 

524 Cypress Ave., Kansas 


y, Mo 
740 on St., Chicago, Ill. 
408 W. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 
Fairmount, Ind. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
105 So. Neal Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
30 Maryland Life Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
233 E. High St., Portland, Ind. 
917 N. 4thSt., Burlington, Iowa 
Julesburg, Colo. 


511 W. Lamar St., Sherman, 
Texas 

511 W. Lamar St., Sherman, 
Texas 

2346 Central Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind 


Marcus, Iowa 
Bluffton, Ind. 
475 New York Ave., 
Rochester, Pa. 
Winfield, Kans. 
927 W. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis 

553 Washington Blvd., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

R. R. 1, Box 240R, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Care Mrs. J. G. Sammis, Free- 
hold, N. J., R.F.D. 2 

1705Irving St., Washington, 


R.R. 5, Columbia City, Ind. 
21 Orchard St., Terryville, 


Conn. | 
56 University Ave., Delaware, 


io 
Red Oak, Iowa 
1106 Remington St., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 
1306 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Russell, Miss Mary Katherine 


Sadler, Miss Eva 


1030 ene Ave., 
Elkhart, I 
Room 710, 150° Fifth Ave., 
New York, IS 
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607 Wesley Temple, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Room 303, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

516 W. California Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 

99 Charles St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

502 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln,Nebr. 

Care Moor Fram, Westoning, 
Bedfordshire, England 

951 Sheridan Ave., Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

340 No. 20th Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

2816 Hillegas, Berkeley, Calif. 

512 W. 122d St., New York, 


N. Ye 
800 No. Coronado Terrace, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Orange, Calif. 
112 Custer Ave., Evanston, II. 
i410 No. Coronado St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hartzelle, Ala. 
3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico 
D.F., Mexico 
Hotel Willard, 536 So. Hope &t., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1071 W. 30th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tyrone, N. Y. 
2783 Pratt St., Bridesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Van Dyne, Miss L. Frances 12 West Kirke St., Chevy 


hase, Md. 
Walker, Miss Marian M. 


Hillsdale, Ill. 
Walrath, Miss Pearl 9703 Gaylord Ave., Cleveland, 
Warner, Miss Ruth V. 


Salzer, Miss Florence 
Schlaefli, Miss Trudy 

. Schlater, Miss Irma E. 
Search, Miss Blanche T. 
Seeck, Margaret 
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THE WISTERIA ARBOR, A SYMBOL 


HAT does the Wisteria Arbor mean to me, a member of the staff 
of Hwa Nan College? From a life of thirty years in the cold winter 
and spring of Wisconsin to be transferred to a winter and spring in 

sub-tropical Foochow was a joy indeed. I recall that first Easter morning 
of 1923 with the fondest of memories. The early waking of the girls, Easter 
morning, spring. What does it mean in Foochow? Bridal wreath in blossom, 
wisteria with its great clusters of white and lavender beauty, red-tipped 
camphor leaves fringing tops of graceful trees, iris and freezia peeping forth 
from tall slender leaves, violets purpling the lawns and roadsides. Easter 
in Foochow means a real awakening of all out-of-doors, real warmth, a 
change from dull heavy winter with its dark clothes to the brightness of 
spring with its light dainty garments. 

There is a wealth of new meaning in the resurrection of our Lord. All 
the world joins in this new life. The fact and power of the new life of a 
risen Christ has come home to me more strongly in Foochow than it ever 
had in the bleak northern spring. Since that time fourteen years ago, white 
and lavender wisteria blossoms always mean Easter with its joys and 
freshness, its inspiration and assurance of new life and hope. 

What does the arbor mean to the Hwa Nan girls? I wish you might 
see them using it. Who uses it? When is it used? All sorts of groups; 
many times; in fact, always. It is crowded with girls as they watch the 
early spring volley ball and tennis games. It is crowded with girls on cold 
winter days as we seek to find a sunny place in which to hold our classes 
when the buildings are damp and cold. Small groups pose for pictures near 
it or under it at every time of year — groups of friends, groups of gradu- 
ates, groups of majors in a given subject. = 

Sometimes two friends sit on the picturesque wooden bench having 
girlhood confidences; sometimes three or four girls are there together 
getting some particularly difficult lesson. Sometimes a member of the 
faculty is there with a student deep in talk of student problems. At 
campus picnics in the dusk of twilight the arbor is gracefully hung with 
Chinese lanterns making the back quadrangle a place of beauty. The 
arbor is one of the most beloved and most used places on the campus. 

I wonder whether you know that wisteria blossoms appear before the 
leaves. The beauty of the wisteria comes before its usefulness appears. 
We love to think that this symbolizes the life of every girl who studies at 
Hwa Nan; the flowers, her happy days of study and play and comradeship 
as a student; the leaves, her vigorous days of work and responsibility when 
she leaves Hwa Nan for her place in the busy life of this old country, China, 
as it becomes a new nation. 
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HWA NAN GRADUATES 


HEN a questionnaire was sent out by the Government some months ago con- 
cerning unemployment of college graduates from the last three classes, Hwa 
Nan College could report none. The motto of Hwa Nan, “Having received, 
I ought to give,” has been engraved deeply on the hearts and minds of our alumnae. 
They have received education, Christian fellowship, training for happy service and 
for the founding of Christian homes. These opportunities and privileges of Christian 
education given to our students have brought enlargement and enrichment of life 
not only to themselves but to an ever-increasing number of women and girls whose 
lives they touch in schools, hospitals and homes. So the circle widens. Today we find 
our alumnae wives and mothers in the homes of leaders in China, and themselves 
eaders in the fields of education, medicine and social service. 


Hwa Nan has an alumnae roll of 194, the majority of whom are in educational 
work. Last summer when the Government required that the principals of secondary 
schools and the teachers of science, mathematics,civics, history and geography attend 
the provincial summer institute, more than half of the women delegates were Hwa Nan 
graduates — twenty-four out of forty-three. One of the government representatives 
said, ‘‘Girls’ education for Fukien Province today is in the hands of Hwa Nan 
graduates.” 


The fact that Hwa Nan has been given this great sphere of influence comes to us 
as a real challenge for the future. We have an unusual responsibility in the elimination 
of the illiteracy of our people. A year ago a letter came to us asking for a graduate 
from our college to fill a-position in a school of another mission in Amoy. The principal 
wrote, ‘‘The reason I want to have a Hwa Nan graduate is that in my experience with 
teachers from different schools I have found the Hwa Nan graduates outstanding in 
their sacrificial spirit of service.”” A second principal from one of the mission schools 
in Foochow asked for another Hwa Nan graduate, for he had discovered the con- 
scientious spirit and strong sense of responsibility in these graduates. 


Some of our alumnae haye volunteered to go to far inland regions where they have 
faced great difficulties and dangers from communists and bandits. Some have served 
as supervisors of rural schools so widely scattered as to necessitate long and wearisome 
travel. Their work extends over thirteen districts in Fukien province, some places in 
central and north China, and also in the far south — Canton, Singapore, Manila and 
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Java. The day has also come when an increasing number of our graduates are taking 
positions in government schools. The responsibility as well as the opportunity is 
greater than ever for our graduates to interpret the teaching of Christ in these non- 
Christian institutions. 


For the last few years not a few of our graduates have gone into the secretarial 


work of the Y. W. C. A. We are grateful to the Woman’s Christian Medical College 
in Shanghai for making it possible that others receive medical training. Ten have 
received their M.D. from this splendid medical college for women. Our alumnae are 
eager in seizing opportunities for further study. Thirty-nine have taken graduate 
work in China, and twenty-two have done graduate study at American colleges and 
universities. With the exception of a few, our American-trained alumnae come back to 
Hwa Nan College to teach for a period before they take up work elsewhere. She owes 
her very existence to them. 


The noble task begun by the pioneer missionaries is far from complete. There are 


large areas of life stili untouched. To supply primary education for all the children of 
school age would require one million more teachers than China can at present com- 
mand. The number of doctors and nurses is still wholly inadequate to meet the need 
of China’s vast population. Miss Lydia Trimble, in a recent article on Hwa Nan, says, 
‘““We can think of scores of ways in which the alumnae, with graduates from other 
Christian schools, might be making a tremendous contribution to their communities, 
namely, forming mothers clubs, with all their possibilities, organizing neighborhood 
Sunday schools, being leaders in the Mass ‘Education Movement and the New Life 
Movement. In fact, we Christian folk never before have had the opportunity, now 
ours, of codperating with the Government in these wonderful movements — wide open 
doors of practical service which, if shot through with the Christian dynamic, would 
change things.” It is the duty of Hwa Nan in the power of God to enter these open 
doors, supplying the Christian dynamic for this great task of transformation. 


1904. 
1908. 
1911; 
1921. 
1922. 
1933. 
1934. 
1936. 
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A STORY-ORFEROGBESS 


Consideration by General Executive of needs for college in South China 
Beginning of Preparatory Department with twenty-three students 
Laying of corner stone of college buildings 

First college graduates 

Granting of Provisional Charter by New York Board of Regents 


Preliminary registration with Chinese Government 4 


Granting of Permanent Charter by New York Board of Regents 
Permanent registration with Chinese Government . 
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HWA NAN COLLEGE AND THE ILLITERATES 


DUCATION for social responsibility 
and service has been the outcry of 
modern education in China, especially 

since the establishment of the Nationalist 
Government. Many attempts have been 
made by the Chinese educational authori- 
ties to inculcate in youth the ideal of serv- 
ice. Two years ago under the auspices of 
the New Life Movement, Young People’s 
Service Fellowships were organized in the 
middle schools throughout the country. 

Last spring the work undertaken by 
these fellowships was the teaching of 
illiterate people to read. Each school was 
assigned a definite area-and each student 
was expected to give a minimum of two 
hours a week to this work. Names of per- 
sons who needed to be taught were dis- 
tributed from the Police Headquarters. 
Hwa Nan College and Middle School were 
assigned a street near the campus and a 
list of about two hundred fifty women and 
girls in their teens was given us. 

When the order came from the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Education, we wondered 
how we were to manage to get time out of 
our already full schedule to do this added 
piece of work. To teach people to read is 
not the same as teaching a neighborhood 
Sunday school, which needs to be done 
only once a week. If a person is to learn 
to read, he needs a lesson every day. How 
could we find time to teach them every 
day? As we were asking these questions, 
the challenge coming to us was: Why do 
we have time for chemistry, mathematics, 
history, and what-not in our curriculum 
and not have time for teaching illiterates? 
The answer is obvious: The college is built 
for teaching these courses, while teaching 
illiterates is not a part of the regular col- 
lege program. 

But do we not say that our great aim 
in education is social service? How are 
the students to get the ideal and ability 
to serve if their only concern is the acqui- 
sition of knowledge or skill which they 
may use after they leave college, and the 
most important record they make in their 
college career is the marks they obtain in 
various subjects? After long deliberation 
we decided that if we really wanted to 
hold it before our student body that 
service was as essential to life as knowl- 
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edge, and that it had as important a place 
in our college program as chemistry and 
history, we should accept the opportunity 
and help our students to get as much edu- 
cational value out of the experience as 
possible. 

After the decision was made, our first 
practical questions was: When shall we 
do it? What hour shall we give to it? We 
decided that the best thing to do was to 
push our daily schedule ahead so that we 
might be through with our class work at 
four-thirty, and give the hour from four- 
thirty to five-thirty to this work. Our 
next problem was: How shall we do it? 
Where shall we begin? Naturally the first 
thing to do was to look up the persons 
whose names were on the list given us. 

That seemed such a simple thing to do 
that we thought we could get it done in 
half a day. We sent some students out to 
the street with the list but, to our surprise 
or distress, they came back reporting that 
most of the people could not be found. As 
the names and addresses were clearly 
given, we did not understand how that 
could be. Later we learned that most of 
the women did not want to be found. 

The next time we took a policeman with 
us, thinking that an officer of the govern- 
ment would help, since it was a govern- 
ment order that these people should learn 
to read, but the presence of the policeman 
did not make it any easier to find the 
women. We went again the following day 
by ourselves. After a week’s repeated 
efforts, we located practically all the 
women for whom we were responsible. 
Some of them lived so far away that we 
had to give them up even after we had 
located them. 

Then our next job was to organize them. 
We had hoped to divide them into groups 
of three or five and distribute our students 
so that two or three of them could be 
responsible for a group, but we found that 
plan would not work because most of the 
women could not leave their homes, while 
some were merely unwilling to leave them. 
The best we could do was to get those who 
lived in the same household together, and 
the rest of them we had to teach indi- 
vidually. Our first week’s experience was 
anything but satisfactory. 
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Even after the women had consented to 
let. us teach them, some of them hid when 
we went to their homes, and others made 
excuses to stay away. But we would not 
give up. We followed some of them into 
their kitchens and insisted that they could 
learn to read while their food was being 
cooked. We went every day regardless of 
their excuses. We persisted until they 
began to realize that we were serious and 
that there was nothing they couid do to 
get rid of us. They then settled down and 
began to enjoy their lessons. 

Our last and most important question 
was: Will they learn? For a while we 
thought that not many of them would, 
but it was worth while, anyway, to make 
the contact, and we hoped that perhaps 
through conversation they might learn 
something even though they might not 
acquire the art of reading. But what do 
you think was the result of our efforts? 
The daily attendance was about 150, 
approximately 80 per cent of the enroll- 
ment; and out of this number, 105 of them 
completed the reading textbook of 700 
Chinese characters. We asked the Pro- 
vincial Literacy Committee to send repre- 
sentatives to examine our pupils and to 
give them literacy certificates. Two 
examiners came and spent two afternoons. 
They were well pleased with all of the 
women and actually surprised at some of 
them. Most of them read in the Foochow 
dialect, but a few used Mandarin, and did 
very weil. 


Tue ExperimMEnTAL SCHOOL 
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Our aim was not just to teach these 
women to read. We wanted to know them 
and we wanted them to know us. We 
wanted them to realize that Hwa Nan 
College did not exist only for the few stu- 
dents who studied in her halls; she existed 
also for them. At the beginning some of us 
thought it would be an excellent plan to 
invite these women to our campus and to 
have them see where we lived and worked, 
so that they would not be suspicious of us. 
As it drew near the end of the semester 
and the students were tired out after 
several rather strenuous programs, we 
thought it might be one burden too many 
for them, on the eve of final examinations, 
to undertake another entertainment. We 
put the question to the student body and 
they voted unanimously for it. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out the 
plan. The invitation was given and the 
time set for a certain Saturday afternoon. 
When the time came, the students went 
for their guests in person. Were they 
happy to come? To know the answer you 
needed only to be on the street or on the - 
campus that afternoon. After showing 
them our buildings, we gave them a short 
program, including a moving picture on 
care of tuberculous children in the United 
States, and on the development of diph- 
theria. Finally we served them tea and 
cakes. Altogether, about 150 of them 
came; many brought their children with 
them. 

After tea, some hurried home; others 
lingered as long as they could. By the 
way they did this and by the way they 
brought flowers and gifts, we knew that a 
real fellowship had grown up between 
them and the Hwa Nan girls. When we 
asked them if they would be interested in 
continuing their reading lessons or in 
coming to an adult class or to a half-day 
school, all but a few answered in the 
affirmative. We are expecting a large 


number of them to register in our half-day 
school and in the adult classes we are 
planning to open this fall. 
—Carol Chen, Ph.D., in 
“China Christian Advocate’ __ 


CAN CHINESE GIRLS SING? 
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“(NAN Chinese girls really sing: 
Come with me to the Christmas 
Candle Light Service given by the 

choirs of Fukien Christian University and 

Hwa Nan College, and I am sure you will 

have all your doubts dispelled. As you 

sit in that crowded Hwa Nan auditorium 
and watch the young women and young 
men in vested choir robes, slowly walking 
up the aisle, carrying lighted tapers, sing- 
ing ‘Hark, the herald angels sing,” you 
can easily imagine yourself back in 

America in one of our lovely churches. 

For on occasions of this kind we try to 

make our auditorium as much like a 

church as we. possibly can. Some day we 

may have a real chapel, and then we hope 
the Christmas Carol Service will be more 
beautiful than ever. 

When I arrived in Foochow, ten years 
ago, and heard the Hwa Nan girls sing 
for the first time, at a chapel service, 1 
was very agreeably surprised and thrilled. 
A few months later, I sat and listened to 
a concert given by the college glee club, 
and as they sang the “Bridal Chorus” 
from ‘‘The Rose Maiden,” I kept 
wishing that all my friends in America 
could listen in that night and know that 
Chinese girls, when they are trained and 
taught, can sing, and they love to sing. 

Not only in a formal concert do they 
enjoy singing but often at their Y.W.C.A. 
socials and class parties you will hear them 
singing “pep” songs, rounds, or school 
songs. Frequently, after supper in the 
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evening or on Saturday afternoons, a 
group will gather round the piano in the 
dining room or in the “ Y.W.” parlor and 
sing hymns or old familiar songs which 
they have been learning in singing class. 

You are never quite sure just where or 
under what circumstances you will hear 
one of the songs which the college girls 
have learned. Imagine my surprise and 
delight one afternoon when at a Christmas 
party for the children of the Blind Girls 
School the little kindergarten children 
began singing and acting out one of the 
simple little pep songs which the Hwa 
Nan girls had been singing at their parties. 
The little blind kiddies were singing in 
Chinese, but I recognized the tune first, 
and then realized what they were doing. 
The college Y.W. has taken a special 
interest in the blind girls and for several 
years members of the social service depart- 
ment have been going to the school once 
a week to teach the older girls Mandarin 
and English. 

Yes — Chinese girls, and boys too, can 
sing, when they are given a chance. A 
heart overflowing with joy is what makes 
people want to sing, and what joy can be 
compared with that of knowing God, and 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

Grace Davis. 


Notice: Anyone interested in sending copies 
of songs, secular or sacred, for women’s voices 
or mixed voices, please send to Miss Grace 
Davis, 1918 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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A GLOBE TROTTER LOOKS AT HW AeNAN=S 


TRIP round the world provides a 

rare opportunity to evaluate one’s 

ideals. Many planes of living are 
encountered, many philosophies of life 
are shown in operation. The results lie 
open to the beholder if he will but look 
deep enough. Of course, what one takes 
with him conditions what his conclusions 
will be, as it also determines his ability to 
understand the new sights. This globe 
trotter carried a mental slant favorable to 
Christian education and American stand- 
ards of living. In every country examples 
of these were sought and contacts with 
persons definitely doing social service 
work were eagerly prized. 

Someone has written of ‘the expulsive 
power of a great affection”; one could 
with equal truth speak of “‘the elevating 
power of the Christian belief.”” Every- 
where that it is accepted, it brings dis- 
content with ignorance, poverty, and 
disease and an earnest striving for the 
more abundant life. 

Those who profit from the disabilities 
of the lower classes naturally dislike the 
introduction of Christianity and look 
with disapproval upon the efforts of the 
teacher and the missionary. But those 
who long for the emancipation of man- 
kind from the repressive effects of ignor- 
ance and poverty rejoice in every effort to 
better the condition of the underprivileged. 
All round this earth, God’s messengers of 
love and light can be found at work, but 
in China the effects of their efforts seem 
to be plainest. 

The leaders of the New China are 
largely men taught and trained in western 
schools and ideals, many of them being 
Christian. In no other country did I find 
such a preponderance of the social out- 
look, and this in itself is a revolution, for 


in the old China, a man’s concern was 
usually limited by the limits of his family 
ties. His responsibility ended where his 
family ended; now all China is on his 
heart. 

Nowhere did I find this broad sympa- 
thetic outreach more in evidence than in 
Foochow and nowhere more beautifully 
illustrated than in the girls in Hwa Nan. 
Here ‘‘Saved to Serve” was not merely a 
motto to be carved over a doorway but a 
principle of life to be lived every day. 
Here every girl was eager to share her 
blessings with others, counting as naught 
the sacrifice it cost her. Here every gradu- 
ate was eager to tell abroad the good 
news of Christian education, so eager and 
willing that poor pay was no hindrance. 
In consequence not one graduate was 
unemployed, a condition which the Cen- 
tral Government could not believe when 
President Wang so reported it on a gov- 
ernment questionnaire. 

In the rapidly revolving life of China, 
her womanhood is taking an increasingly 
vital place. What can be more important 
and more truly beneficent than the con- 
tribution that Hwa Nan is making, a 
contribution of a steady stream of men- 
tally alert, socially minded Chinese 
women whose lives are dedicated to mak- 
ing China Christian in the fullest, deep- 
est, most modern meaning of that word? 
Here is a power house whose output is 
conditioned only by physical, material 
needs, whose potential strength is prac- 
tically unlimited and waiting only to be 
set free from hampering restrictions. No- 
where could money and effort bring a 
higher or more lasting return on the 
investment. Here the harvest surely will 
be a hundred fold. 


Mrs. Untysses S. GRANT. 
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DREAMS COME TRUE 


REAMS do come true in this old 
country of China. They have for 
those of us who were permitted to 
share the vision that was born in the 
heart and thought of Hwa Nan’s first 
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great president as she worked among the 
hills of South China, taught those bound- 
footed, eager, lovable women and their 
daughters and realized the heights to 
which they would be able to climb intel- 
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lectually and spiritually and the magni- 
tude of the demands that the future would 
make for an adequately trained Chinese 
leadership. It was an inspiring vision but 
the splendid reality has far surpassed the 
beauty of that old dream. From the 
beginning the Father’s love and power 
have been manifest in all the crises that 
have threatened Hwa Nan’s very exis- 
tence. 

It was natural that the great leader in 
whose soul the dream was born should be 


chosen as the first president. It is largely 
due to her spiritual and practical com- 
monsense that the students of Hwa Nan 
are the force they have been and are in 
the building of the new China. Lydia A. 
Trimble, Ida Belle Lewis, and Lucy 
Wang! What a trio of God-inspired lead- 
ership Hwa Nan has had and still has. 
We safely trust that Hwa Nan’s students 
of the future will stand true to this leader- 
ship, even as have those of the past. 
Lyp1ia A. WILKINSON. 


Hwa Nan’s Turee Presipents 
Iba Bette Lewis, Lyp1a Trimste, Lucy Wane 


GHIGHIGHI 


A TRIBUTE FROM A FOREIGN BOARD MISSIONARY 


“TF the task is a hard and difficult one, 
get a Hwa Nan graduate.”’ I do not 
recall every having heard just those 

words from our pastors and Bible women, 

but the sentiment back of it is constantly 
on the lips of the leaders of our Church all 
through Fukien Province. 

Personally one of the greatest inspira- 
tions that has come to me in my fifteen 
years in China has been the devoted serv- 
ice of these girls. I have seen them out on 
the firing line in the most difficult places, 
working under conditions that would 
seem bound to overwhelm and engulf 
them, and yet they go on, indifferent to 
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hardship, sustained and guided only by 
an omnipotent Heavenly Father, in whom 
they have implicit faith. 

And then, take that point at which 
many of us down deep are rather ‘“‘touchy,”’ 
namely a salary in keeping with our train- 
ing and our experience. I have seen these 
Hwa Nan girls working side by side with 
men and women far less adequately pre- 
pared educationally, serving without 
thought of comparison, when their salary 
was a mere pittance compared to that of 
their neighbors. 

Do not for a moment think that the 
doors of opportunity outside of the Church 
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are closed to these graduates. Not at all. 
Were they willing to leave the Church, 
every one of them could secure a far more 
lucrative position in Government or non- 
Christian educational centers. It is the 
spirit of service inculcated in the class- 
rooms of Trimble Hall that carries them 
on. They feel a deep sense of their debt 


to the Church that has nurtured them, 
and it is for the Church and the under- 
privileged that their life is dedicated. 
Truly the motto of Hwa Nan College, 
“Saved To Serve,’ has sunk deep into the 
heart of her graduates. 


E. Pearce Haygs. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ISHOP BASHFORD said: “The 
founding of this college is not a sud- 
den and disconnected event in our 

life in China; rather it is the normal out- 
growth of fifty years of educational work 
for women by our Church in Foochow. 
This is the only college thus far projected 
for women south of Shanghai. While 
people for some distance south of the 
Yangtze will turn naturally to Shanghai 
and Nanking for education, for language 
reasons the same considerations will lead 
the young women among the twenty-two 
million people in Fukien to turn to the 
Woman’s College of South China (Hwa 
Nan) for their higher education. We may 
expect patronage not only from Fukien 
province, but from the neighboring 
Kwangtung province with its population 
of thirty-one million. If we can only 
secure the funds for the building up of a 
first-class college for women, the educa- 
tional and religious possibilities for the 
Woman’s College of South China in mold- 
ing the home life and the future genera- 
tions of that great nation will prove 
immeasurable.” 

The fifteen years since the graduation 
of the first college class have witnessed a 
serious smothering of our missionary fires. 
A worldly Church, leaning too much on 
material things, has lost its courage when 
things of time have been so largely swept 
away. We must not only restore what has 
been lost, but we must rediscover the very 
genius of Christianity, which is the unde- 
featable passion to share the greatest 
thing in the world with all who have it 
not. Nations are surely hanging in the 
balance. It is Christ or chaos. China is 
at her crossroads in a great renaissance 
that challenges every thinking person. 
The next ten years will probably decide 
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the direction of her civilization — shall it 


be dominated by atheistic Communism ~ 


or the Christian outlook? 

Thus with faith undimmed let us pro- 
gress and build that sure foundation into 
the heart-life of South China which will 
produce the Christian foundation for gen- 
erations to come. Our hope and aim is to 
equip ourselves and to house that equip- 
ment in such a fashion that we shall have 
high standing with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and that we may be able to send 
out women of recognized scholarship in 
China and in America. As we strive to 
raise our educational standards it is the 
sincere hope to build upon that sure foun- 
dation which has been the crowning suc- 
cess of the college — namely ‘‘that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith.”” The 
institution is under the strong leadership 
of President Wang, who has said, “Hwa 
Nan College was the open door for me. 
What I am and have I owe to her. It was 
within these halls of learning and within 
these walls of love that I found the way 
of life which is Jesus Christ. I began here 
to realize that it was my responsibility as 
well as my opportunity to help the mass 


of Chinese women to seek for a more ~ 


abundant life.’’ 


Shall we accept the challenge of her 


life? Do we hear the calls which come 
from the college? We need two new 
faculty members, one a religious educa- 
tion staff member, the other a physical 
education director; we need books; we 
need two new organs; we need a proper 
place to house the library; we need a 
suitable office for our president; we need 
to relieve the cramped condition of the 
institution and to set her free for this en- 
larged service. Will you help us? 
Mrs. Leon Roy PEEL. — 
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HWA NAN AND THE CHURCH 


LMOST the whole student body at 
Hwa Nan is Christian. Church 
members are happier to send their 

daughters to Hwa Nan than elsewhere 
because they feel that it is safer and holds 
greater expectation with its Christian at- 
mosphere and its spirit of sacrifice and 
service. When we stand in the pulpit we 
see the section to the right filled with 
Hwa Nan teachers and students. Hwa 
Nan’s relation to the church is that of a 
right hand always helping. The majority 
of the Hwa Nan girls are true to her motto, 
“Having received, I ought to give.” 
Scattered everywhere they help the dif- 
ferent churches as many pastors bear 
testimony. 

I wish to tell about my own church. 
Hwa Nan not only gives more than other 
organizations to church support, but the 
church is also Hwa Nan’s largest and best 
field of service and opportunity. There- 
fore, Hwa Nan takes a place of leadership 
in the various activities of the church. 
The majority in the choir in Tieng Ang 
Dong are Hwa Nan 
students. Even in 
vacation they con- 
tinue to help in the 
service of worship. 
In music and other 
phases of our church 
work, the student 
body of Hwa Nan 
takes a place of lead- 
ership making a large 
contribution to the 
church. 

The majority of 
the teachers in the 
Sunday School are 
the Hwa Nan stu- 
dents. Each year the 
Sunday school super- 
intendent and the 
heads of departments 
are usually from Hwa 
Nan. There are real 
achievements in this 
field. The afternoon 
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Sunday school for neighborhood children 
unconnected with the church is even a 
broader work. In our community more 
than one thousand children call the Hwa 
Nan students “beloved teachers.”” Many 
other students teach people to read and 
lead them to a knowledge of God; they 
teach servants to worship; they go in 
person to the hospital and comfort the 
sick; they organize evangelistic teams 
which visit the homes trying to persuade 
the people to become Christians. Services 
such as these help the church greatly. 
My own wife, formerly Miss Dorothy 
Tiang, is a graduate of Hwa Nan. Be- 
cause we are one in faith and one in pur- 
pose, we are real companions in the work 
of the church. When we look at the pres- 
ent situation in Hwa Nan, it is as though 
Hwa Nan were the bride of the church, 
persevering in faithfulness to the Church 
and Christ. 
—Rev. David K. Y. Ling, 
Pastor of Tieng Ang Dong Church, 
in “China Christian Advocate” 


Tue Weppinc at Hwa Nan or Miss Dororny Tianc anp Rev. Davin K. Y. Line 
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A CHINESE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


HE process of growth in any sphere 
of life is interesting and inspiring 
and as the years go by I find that 

one of the joys of living is to be able to 


look back and think, “‘I was there when | 


that institution was started and have been 
watching its growth,” or “‘I have watched 
so-and-so’s career from the beginning.” 
Certainly the Foochow of my childhood 
has grown by leaps and bounds into the 
Foochow of today and the prospects are 
that the progress will be even greater in 
the years ahead. 

Foochow is an education center and as 
the standard of education for women was 
raised from year to year it was natural 
that some one should dream of a woman’s 
college for the girls and women of South 
China. It is not my purpose to give either 
a history of the founding of Hwa Nan 
College or a survey of the influence of its 
alumnae, but I do want to pay tribute 
to the contribution it has made to China. 
I am glad for the pioneer educational mis- 
sionaries who not only dreamed dreams 
but, in the face of countless obstacles, op- 
position and discouragements, worked un- 
ceasingly, tirelessly, to make their dreams 
come true. I can think of no greater re- 
ward for those early missionaries who laid 
the foundation for Christian education 
for girls in China than to see the fruits of 
their labors that have indeed yielded a 
hundredfold. 

It is with pride that I have verified the 
statement that there are in the Foochow 
area more Christian women leaders than 
in any other one part of China. We are 
surely thankful for them all, but in the 
face of all the work there is to be done we 


wish they could be multiplied many times 
over. My sympathy reaches out to the 
other places in China that have fewer 
leaders than we; but Hwa Nan alumnae 
are to be found in other parts of China 
and the Straits Settlements. In home, in 
business, in social and religious work, in 
education, in the professions everywhere 
we find these splendid young women 
carrying the torch of Truth, their em- 
blem, over the mountains and through 
the valleys of southern China with the 
college motto engraved on their hearts. 

The majority of the graduates of the 
Tai-Maiu Girls’ School of which I am 
principal have continued their education 
in Hwa Nan Senior High School and many 
have gone on to college. As a member of 
the Hwa Nan Board of Directors I want 
to say a word of appreciation for President 
Lucey Wang and her splendid faculty. 
Through this difficult time of transition 
and depression they are making sacrifices 
and are loyally supporting the college in 
every way they know. Upon President 
Wang rests the heavy responsibility of the 
only W. F. M. S. woman’s college in 
China. I know that it is not in her own 
strength that she has shouldered this tre- 
mendous task, for she has learned to go 
to the Source of all strength for the renew- 
ing of her spirit. During the years will 
you not give to this, your college in 
China, your whole-hearted interest and 
support, for ‘‘The more we give, the more 
we live” and the more will the girls and 
women of China receive of the abundant 
life which God wants all to have and to 
enjoy. 

Mary CARLETON. 


THE CONVERSION OF A BUDDHIST STUDENT 


i ERILY, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; 

but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

I was born in a non-Christian family 
and was educated in government schools 
from kindergarten to junior high school. 

In my early life I knew nothing of Chris- 
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tianity. How I still remember the great 
conflict within me when I was growing 
from childhood to adolescence. I was self- 
conscious then. I found others jealous of 
me when I succeeded; I hated others when 
they disappointed me. I never had real 
peace and happiness because my heart was 
filled with hatred and jealousy. 
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Seven years ago I came to Hwa Nan; 
living among the Christian group a dif- 
ferent atmosphere surrounded me. I was 
urged to accept Christianity, but refused; 
there was no one whom I could willingly 
worship. For a year I had a Bible study 
class under one of the teachers, a living 
influential Christian. Through her sin- 
cere and beautiful character I learned to 
realize the truth of Jesus Christ. 

It was a gloomy quiet evening, Friday 
of Passion Week. In a small study we sat 
before a fireplace and read attentively 
some passages from the Bible. Facing me 
on the shelf above the fireplace was a 
large picture of the crucifixion. The 
struggling muscles and hanging head of 
Jesus told me how he was suffering physi- 
cally and spiritually. There was blood 
from the wounds where the nails had 
been. My sympathy went out to that 
figure. 

I fell into a melancholy mood and gazed 
steadily upon the picture. It became 
larger and larger; at last, a living Christ 
was hanging before me. At that moment, 
I heard a soft voice pleading (some one 
was reading), ‘‘Father, forgive them for 


they know not what they do.” For me, 
it came not from the read words, but from 
the very mouth of the Christ. In his 
depth of sorrow and pain, he thought not 
of himself but of those who were against 
him. What a tender loving heart and 
what a wonderful faith and belief he had. 
Who had crucified him? Not the Phari- 
sees, not the Roman ruler, not the igno- 
rant masses, not the indifferent soldiers. 
I was still living in sin and I was keeping 
him on the cross. He was still being cruci- 
fied by my ingratitude and sin. It was I 
who was continuing to crucify him. 
From that very moment, my life was 
greatly changed. My attitude toward him 
and toward people was different. Was I 
still hating people who were unkind to‘me? 
Jesus had forgiven those who put him to 
death; why could I not forgive people 
who had injured me in very small ways? 
He has since given me the power to do this 
and many other things. I learned that 
night that surrendering and loving are the 
two ways that lead to the Christian life 
and for the first time I gave myself to the 
great Saviour and Lover of mankind. 
Liv Yune Hvo. 


GHIGHIGHI 


THERE IS A MAN ON THE CROSS 


Whenever there is silence around me 

By day or by night — 

I am startled by a cry. 

It came down from the cross — 

The first time I heard it. 

I went out and searched — 

And found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And I said, ‘‘I will take you down,” 

And I tried to take the nails out of his feet. 


But he said, ‘‘Let them be 

For I cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman, and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 

And I said, ‘‘But I cannot hear you cry. 

What can I do?” 

And he said, ‘‘Go about the world. 

Tell everyone that you meet — 

There is a man on the cross.” 


— Elizabeth Cheney, in ‘‘Quotable Poems” 


CHICHICOHD 


CHARTER DAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1935 


OOKING back over the events of 
that Saturday afternoon, one has a 
few vivid impressions which persist. 

The day was perfect as autumn days in 
Foochow often are. There was an atmos- 
phere of joyous expectancy, for Hwa 
Nan’s first president, Miss Lydia A. 
Trimble, was to give the principal address. 
And who does not love and admire her 
through whose efforts the early stages of 
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Hwa Nan’s history were made realities, 
and whose keen, kindly interest has fol- 
lowed Hwa Nan through the succeeding 
years! 

As one saw, seated on the platform of 
the upper chapel, along with Miss Trimble, 
President Lucy C. Wang; Dr. James L. 
Ding, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors; Mr. Ngoi Giong Siong, long time 
friend and teacher in the Christian 
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schools of Foochow; Mrs. Henry Li, and 
Misses Violet Wu, Ruth Ciu, and Mae L. 
Ding, representatives of the middle 
school and college alumnae; as one wit- 
nessed all this, one sentence from Miss 
Trimble’s address struck with terrific 
force. She said that in the early days 
when higher education for women was 
considered somewhat visionary and per- 
haps unnecessary, a friend had said to 
her, “‘Miss Trimble, you will succeed 
just in the measure in which you mul- 
tiply yourself.”” As the roll of middle 
school and college graduating classes was 
called and one counted the number of 
alumnae of both schools, the lighted 
candles —one for each class — pro- 
claimed to an eager audience that the 
multiplication process has been going on 
at a fairly rapid pace. How fast and how 
effectively, those who know where Hwa 
Nan alumnae are now living and working 
realize full well! 

For the first time the Charter Day pro- 
gram was shared with a larger circle of 
friends as well as the students of both 
middle schools and college and the 
alumnae who could be present. The 
growth of the present Hwa Nan through 
the trials and difficulties of the early days 
when not everyone favored higher educa- 
tion for women, when land must be bought 
bit by bit and then sometimes re-pur- 
chased, when there was active opposition, 
and when quarters were cramped while 
new buildings were being erected on 
grave-land which necessitated digging 
down through several tiers of graves to 
solid ground for the foundations of the 
buildings. ‘‘But,” she said, “the red 
letter days were far more numerous than 
the disappointing ones; the triwmphs more 


frequent than the discouragements.”” And 
then she closed by saying, “The reddest 
red letter day of all was the one on which I 
saw on this platform one of Hwa Nan’s 
own daughters, Miss Lucy C. Wang, 
inaugurated as the first Chinese president 
of Hwa Nan College. Surely we shall not 
forget Hwa Nan’s motto “Having re- 
ceived, I ought to give.” 

The chairman for this very effective 
service was President Wang, who by her 
very presence justified all that Miss 
Trimble had expressed of hope for the 
future of Hwa Nan. An enthusiastic 
group of Hwa Nan friends greeted with 
applause the reading by Dr. Ding of the 
absolute charter granted by the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York to 
Hwa Nan College on September 21, 1934. 
Likewise, Mr. Ngoi’s prayer found a ready 
echo in the heart of each member of the 
audience. 

This service alone would have been a 
fitting tribute to Hwa Nan’s new status as 
a College of Arts and Sciences, but there 
was another feature of the program of 
special interest to the guests. The new 
Home Economics Practice House was 
dedicated with an open-air service in front 
of the building. Having first made a tour 
of inspection of the building, conducted 
by Miss Mae L. Ding and her students, 
the guests and student body could enter 
heartily into the Service of Dedication, 
led by the district superintendent, Rev. 
Hsu Ing Huang and the pastor of the stu- 
dent church, Rev. David Ling. Thus the 
new Practice House was inducted into 


the larger plan for Hwa Nan College as an | 


integral part of the school. 


Roxy LEFFORGE. 


“THE SUBJECT FOR DEBATE, THIS AFTERNOON” 


By LOLA M. GREEN, Bamak, Inpia 


UGHT Sinners to be Saved?” 
Whoever chose that subject, we 
never knew. Our general reaction 
was that it was all foolishness, anyway; 
probably the silly little second-class 
teacher who was leading the meeting had 
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meant to be funny and give us an hour’s © 


entertainment. 
“The first speaker on the affirmative” 
—the “Bari Memsahiba”! Well, it 


can’t be a mere farce if she is to take part, 


although she is always ready for a little 
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good fun. Seriously, in all her dignity, 
she begins. She questions the matter of 
God’s will in the saving of sinners. Quietly 
and slowly she quotes verse after verse 
showing the tenderness of the heart of a 
Gentle Shepherd yearning over his sheep. 
We forget the debate and stand in the 
presence of that longing; loving heart, 
wondering why we have never felt that 
great persuading desire so strongly, in 
those verses, before. 

Suddenly we remember that we are 
judges in a debate!’ We begin to check the 
huge accumulation of evidence she is pour- 
ing out. Enough! Why doesn’t she stop, 
now that she has proved her point! But 
she goes further, showing the usefulness 
of saved sinners all down the ages. Surely, 
she’ll stop with that! No, apparently she 
can’t stop, although her time was up a 
long time ago. (The leader would stop 
her only she is the‘ Bari Memsahiba”’!) 
There are things that must be said and 
our hearts glow as she goes on, speaking 
sweetly of the joy of helping a great, lov- 
ing, sacrificing Father to save his way- 
ward children. Those who have had that 
experience speak softly in their hearts, in 
concert with her, as she says, “‘I have 
known great joy. I have been very happy. 
In all my life, however, there have never 
been any times so joyful as those moments 
when I have felt that I have helped to 
lead some sinner to repentance.” Now 
she is satisfied, and sits down. 

Again we remember we are in a debate. 
The judges again, try to look wise and 
impartial as the first speaker on the nega- 
tive takes the floor. Our pencils are 
poised to note down and give full credit to 
any argument that she may produce, 
although there is a strange feeling, warm 
and radiant, in our hearts, and we wonder 
where the anticipated foolishness of this 
debate is coming in. The little head- 
mistress of the primary school is coming 
forward. What is this? Isn’t she on the 
negative? Her speech is a simple state- 
ment of the fact that sinners must be 
saved and our Christ came to save them. 
Well, we know the sweet clean life of 
Ruth Bai, and her willingness to do all she 
can to help in the saving of those upon 
whom her influence falls. But, what 
about the debate? 

A master from the middle school is 
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taking the floor. The last time he spoke 
in a public meeting was the week he had 
word of the death of the most beautiful 
and promising of his two sons and, almost 
simultaneously, of the birth of a little 
daughter, hopelessly crippled. Since then, 
the other master who had taught with 
him two years in the middle school has 
died. What can he have to say about the 
love of God? He remarks that the Mem- 
sahiba has practically made his speech, 
and we expect him, with that feeble 
apology, to sit down. But, no! One more 
thing! The joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repents! Joy! And heaven! Cer- 
tainly, heaven is much closer to him than 
it was three months ago and, even in the 
troubles that have come to him, we have 
seen nothing to counteract his right to 
speak of joy. 

The second speaker on the negative, the 
gray-haired Padre, takes his stand to 
speak. We think we want to smile a little 
at the idea of his speaking against the 
right of sinners to salvation. For a few 
minutes we remain in that about half- 
ready-to-smile state while he flounders 
around in a few remarks about J nahh and 
Nineveh. Then the smiles sneak back 
where they belong, as we suddenly realize 
that the Padre Sahib is speaking rever- 
ently and firmly, ‘‘as one having author- 
ity,” of the right of even the worst sinners 
to be saved through the love of God and 
the sacrifice of his Son! The Padre Sahib 
is clever. Surely he hasn’t got mixed up 
and prepared his speech for the wrong 
side! 

Apparently, the debate is quite finished 
as far as points and proofs are concerned. 
Realizing this, the pretty little third-class 
teacher cuts down her speech to a state- 
ment of fact that amounts to ‘It is so, 
because I know it!’ which she can back 
with a beautiful life. 

We settle ourselves to hear what Guha 
Masih has to say. He ought to produce 
some kind of argument, having been away 
to school and learned “too much” as a 
boy once twisted his English into saying. 
Yes, Guha is beginning like a debater. 
He knows what it is all about. There’ll 
be none of his weakly making speeches 
for his opponents’ side. Listen how he is 
beginning! All the proper formalities! 

(Continued on page 64) 
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KING BORIS VISITS LOVETCH 


By FLORENCE G. REEVES, Lovetch, Bulgaria 


N the Saturday before Easter, when 
we awoke, the city was already hung 
with flags—the red, green and 

white of the Bulgarian tricolor. It was 
not an official holiday and we wondered 
what it could mean. While we were at 
breakfast, the porter from the mayor’s 
office arrived and announced that the 
king was in town. The queen, with the 
little princess, had gone to Italy forthe 
holidays and the king was on a hunting 
trip. At midnight the night before he had 
quite unexpectedly appeared at the mid- 
night service of the Orthodox Church. 
The porter brought an invitation to 
attend a meeting in the City Hall to meet 
the king. Although we had all seen the 
king, we were eager to meet him. 

There were three rows of seats arranged 
in horseshoe fashion on the main floor of 
the City Hall and the official representa- 
tives of the town, along with the leaders 
in other lines of city endeavor, were all 
seated there. As representatives of the 
American School, we had places in the 
front row very near where the king would 
enter. We waited quietly for half an hour 
before we heard the hurrahs which an- 
nounced that the king was arriving. The 
mayor of the city met him at the door 
while we all stood and greeted him with a 
round of cheers. The mayor presented 
different people in official positions to him 
individually, and he stopped to shake 
hands and chat with each one. If he 
got interested in the conversation, he 
talked several minutes with someone. 

As Americans unused to addressing 
kings, we tried to keep in mind that we 
must say ‘Your Majesty”; but when we 
were actually introduced to him, we forgot 
everything in the astonishment of finding 
how very easy it was to talk to a king! 
The king asked how many pupils we had, 
where we lived in the States, how long 
we had been here, etc. We were kept 
busy answering his questions, and instead 
of being embarrassed he put us quite at 
ease by his friendliness and ready speech. 
We spoke to him in English and he carried 
on a fluent conversation in our language. 
Before he passed to the next person, he 
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said to us, “You Americans are doing 
good work for Bulgaria.” 

Prince Kyrl was with him and followed 
him around the room, standing directly 
behind him, but not shaking hands with 
the people as the king did. There were 
three plain-clothes men behind the prince 
and that was the entire retinue. 

After King Boris had spent half an 
hour or more conversing with different 
people, the mayor brought him to the 
center of the hall and made a speech. 
The king answered it in a very moving, 
yet very sensible way, making all feel his 
personal interest in, and love for, the 
people of his country. He began by say- 
ing, ‘‘Dear-to-my-heart citizens of Lov- 
etch.” He ended by reminding us we 
must all work together for the good of 
Bulgaria. He shook hands again with 
some near the door, among whom we 
were numbered, and then drove away. 

The simplicity of the whole affair 
greatly impressed me after the show and 
formality of Italy. He had only the 
prince and the plain-clothes men with 
him; he came into the City Hall with no 
soldiers guarding him nor us; he walked 
among the people and talked to them as 
if they were all his personal friends. 
People not officially invited crowded into 
the hall and were not kept out. Several 
people with cameras came in, and took 
several pictures of him. He did net object 
nor did any policeman nor citizen repri- 
mand them. When the king went out 
he posed for some lads, standing on the 
step of his car. 

The king has a very pleasant smile and 
congenial manner about him, and _ his 
friendliness makes all Bulgaria love him. 
He has plenty of enemies, however, most 
of whom are political fanatics; yet they, 
too, turn to him for mercy, which he 
never fails to give. King Boris is a man 
of high ideals and unreproachable char- 
acter and is much loved by the people. 
He, in turn, really loves the country over 
which he rules, and has many times said 
that if the people do not want him for a 
king, he wishes to be just a private citizen 
of Bulgaria. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES IN AFRICA* 


The Quessua Quartette 


HE word quartette usually implies 
singing but its present use is to de- 
note harmony. Not but what these 

four can sing, but the main thing is that 
they are harmonious in their team work. 

Mr. Persons remarked to me one day 
as he was taking his turn at driving, ‘‘ At 
each conference, I think I have found the 
top notch of excellence in the missionaries, 
but when we get to the next conference I 
find the missionaries there just as fine as 
the others.” If you could take a good 
look at a photograph which he took at 
Quessua, you would see what he meant. 

First of all is Miss Celicia Cross. It is 
hard to sum her up. She is a marvel of 
Spirituality and of, an all-round, many- 
sided ability. It was my husband’s great 
pleasure to re-appoint her to be pastor of 
the Quessua church after he had ordained 
her elder. She and Miss Alpha Miller 
have also the care of the Bible Training 
School on their shoulders, and we know 
that the native pastors who go out from 
that school will be soundly trained in 
truth and godliness and be thoroughly 
evangelistic in spirit, as has been demon- 
strated by those of former years. 

On the closing Sunday of conference, at 
a testimony meeting in the afternoon, a 
native woman said that the conference 
of 1936 was ‘more like a campmeeting 
than a conference.” 

Miss Cross had been very ill indeed 
with tick fever from being infected while 
out in the villages and Miss Miller had 
had much of the care of nursing her back 
to life. During the conference, she had 
another patient who took much of her 
time — Boneka, the niece of Florinda 
Bessa, who had a very bad case of black- 
water. The night before we left Quessua 
they thought Boneka would not live till 
morning. That night there was seen a 
proof of the triumph of faith in the living 
Christ. Boneka, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
told them that she was ready and willing 
to go and asked them to sing, which they 
did. She joined in with astonishing 
strength and sang verse after verse of 

*Program Material for February. 
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many hymns selected by her while her 
face shone with the “‘light ne’er seen on 
sea or land.” 

The third in the group is Violet Cran- 
dall, who joined us at Hamburg and was 
a most enjoyable companion all the way 
to Loanda and Quessua. She is full of 
fun but underneath is a deep faith and 
trust in God, and she cannot be moved 
one iota when she has any positive convic- 
tions of what he wants her to do. She 
was almost delirious with joy at being 
back among the children again, about a 
hundred now in the girls school. 

I was much interested in the youngest, 
a bonny little lassie of three or four years. 
She was one of those tabooed by native 
custom because she had cut her upper 
teeth first. There had been a set plan in 
the village that her mother should go to 
the river as usual for water, with the 
child tied on her back. At the river, the 
mother was to loosen the cloth that held 
the child and let her drop into the river. 
The crocodiles would attend to the rest. 
Happily, some Christian was able to get 
the child away and brought her to the 
school where she is cared for and guarded 
against those who might seek her life. 

Sunny little Zella_ Glidden took me 
back in memory more than thirty years 
when the New Jersey Conference assumed 
my support and sent me in 1901 to Old 
Umtali. I am writing this at Kambini in 
Portugese East Africa. A day or two ago, 
I recalled that I was first slated for this 
place. Then Bishop Hartzell persuaded 
the New York Branch to send me to Old 
Umtali, to start that girls school. 

There was a young man who met us in 
New York, by the name of Springer. He 
had been slated to go to Gikuki and part 
of his boxes had been sent there. How- 
ever, for some unknown reason, Bishop 
Hartzell decided that he should go to Old 
Umtali instead. So we sailed on the same 
boats all the way to Beira and — but you 
know the rest. 

Miss Glidden loves her work and enters 
into it with an enthusiasm that is con- 
tagious. I can just see what a living 
model she will be, for those Ambundu 
girls who are just emerging into woman- 
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hood, of what a young Christian should 
be and can be. And such love does do that 
very thing. New Jersey may well be 
proud of Miss Glidden and the other 
Branches of the other three. 

It seems but yesterday that the fare- 
well reception was given me in the 
W. F. M.S. room in New York and Mrs. 
Herben and Mrs. Skidmore were present. 
I can still feel the hand that the latter 
laid upon me as she gave me her blessing. 
I never saw her again. But yesterday in 
church I looked down on the W. F. M.S. 
pin which Mrs. Skidmore had given to 
Mrs. Herben and the latter had passed on 
to me, and once more I felt. that thrill of 
pride that I, too, had once been a W. F. 


M. S-er. myself. Heven E. Sprincer, 


Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 


GHIGHIOHWD 


Mother Carries Peace 


(A sequel to “Mother Finds Peace,’’ in 
our issue for November 1936.) 


AST May we witnessed the burning of 
charms which a mother had kept to 
worship evil spirits with and to 

appease their wrath so that sickness and 
trouble would not come to her home. They 
were only old rags, a dried tail of a beast, 
a battle axe and a basket, but when they 
were burned that woman was free from 
the hold which evil spirit worship had 
upon her life. In its place was a childlike 
faith in her Heavenly Father whom she 
now knows and trusts. Her husband was 
very angry, but God was her support and 
through the months she has been growing 
in faith. 

Not long ago we sent you a letter 
telling how this mother found peace. I 
shall never forget how relieved her face 
looked and how full of joy she was as she 
turned from the fire which burned those 
charms. She told others of this relief, and 
a few days ago, while at camp-meeting, 
we found one of her disciples. The 
mother had a sick child and had gone to 
the hospital with it, but she had created 
hunger in the heart of a neighbor, who 
brought charms to camp-meeting where 
they were burned and she, too, became a 
follower of the God of Love. 

The mother who found peace wanted 
others to have the same freedom from fear 
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of devils and evil spirits. She told her 
neighbor. We read in John 1:41, 42, “He 
first findeth his own brother, Simon, and 
saith unto him, ‘We have found the 
Messiah; which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ.” And he brought him to Jesus.” 
This same drama is still being played. A 
woman in the wilds of Africa finds peace 
in Christ and freedom from the great fear 
of bad spirits. She rejoices and tells a 
friend. Then the friend comes to Jesus. 
We tell you this in order that you faith- 
ful friends at home may rejoice with us. 
You who back us with means of keeping 
the body alive and with your prayers, are 
making it possible for us to help these 
needy souls. Had you not sent us, the 
first woman would still have been in 
darkness. Now she goes and tells others 
and in turn they carry the message of 
God’s love on to those who are still 
hungry for comfort and strength which 
only God can give. Let us rejoice to- 
gether that his kingdom is entering the 
hearts of men and women in spite of all 
the wickedness in this old world. 
Lutu TusBs. 
Mutambara, Southern Rhodesia. 


CHIGHWIGHWI 


Ploughs or Polygamy 


N essay-writing contest, held by the 
literary society of Lovedale College, 
brought out some interesting things 

about Africans as agriculturists. We sum- 
marize a bit from the prize-winning essay 
written, be it understood, by an African 
boy. 

When the Bantus came under European 
rule they were in the pastoral-agricultural 
class. Almost every man was a small cul- 
tivator and herdsman. His chief wealth 
consisted of horned cattle and goats, 
though poultry were not unknown to him. 
He raised various kinds of millet (kaffir 
corn) and a few vegetables, now known as 
“kaffr pumpkins” and “kaffir beans.” 
These, except for the knowledge of maize 
that had come from Europeans to a few 
natives, were the whole range of his agri- 
cultural activities. 

As the years went on the Bantus 
gradually adopted some European meth-— 


ods of agriculture. Potatoes, fruit, wheat — 


and green vegetables appeared in their 
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gardens and they learned to use spades. 
They also began to raise sheep, pigs and 
poultry. 

Now there are a few agricultural schools 
where young men can study dairy-farm- 
ing, stock breeding, poultry raising, affor- 
estation, and so on. In some districts two 
native demonstrators are kept busy. Each 
is supplied with a plough, a harrow, a one- 
row planter and a cultivator. These men 
demonstrate their implements on the 
native garden plots and prove that deep 
ploughing and proper planting are essen- 
tial if maize (mealie) raising is to be an 
industry with the natives. 

But there are old customs to overcome. 
The great defect is the mere scratching of 
the surface of the soil and the broadcast- 
ing methods of planting. Demonstrators 
also teach rotation of crops (formerly un- 
known) and the value of manuring land, 
which they had never done. 

We are accustomed to hear that the 
short-handled hoe is the badge of African 
womanhood. The young African essayist 
tells us that the introduction of the 
plough has revolutionized native life. It 
has meant the emancipation of the native 
woman, who had been bound in a bond 
of servitude from time immemorial. For- 
merly all cultivation was done by the hoe 
— this was woman’s work. This custom 
encouraged polygamy for it naturally fol- 
lowed that the more wives a man had, the 
more land he was able to cultivate. 

Undoubtedly the plough has dealt a 
blow to polygamy. It can do more work 
than many wives — therefore why have 
sO many women around? It is too early 
for accurate statistics to be obtained, but 
it-is certain that the increased use of the 
plough and the decrease of polygamy have 
proceeded simultaneously. 


CHI CHI CHD 


The Christ of the African Road 


EN I was a little boy and the 

Mission had only just come into 

our valley, and none of us had 

been there yet, my father got up a caravan 

to go to the coast, trading. I went along 
to carry a sack of meal. 

The way was terribly long and I was 

very tired. One day a little girl about my 
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size and I were left far behind by the rest 
of the caravan. The sun beat down 
fiercely upon us; sweat and tears rolled 
down my face and blinded my eyes as we 
stumbled along. 

The meal sack, which was of goatskin, 
was ripped and the meal was sifting out, 
leaving a white trail behind me. I did not 
care, though it meant a beating if I 
arrived with an empty sack. 

“Brace up; we’ll soon find them,” the 
little girl who carried sleeping mats and 
clay pots kept encouraging me. I kept 
going because I was too weary to stop; 
that required more will power than to 
drag one foot after another. 

Then suddenly there loomed beside me 
a tall man dressed in a white, clean cloth. 
The children of today cannot know what. 
a frightening thing white, clean cloth was 
to a village boy then. He had never seen 
it and associated it in his mind with other 
unknown terrors. This man was probably 
a goblin or worse, but I was unable to run 
away, so I shut my eyes tight and waited 
for the worst to happen. 

“You children are left behind, aren’t 
you?” he said. “Sit down here and rest 
awhile.” 

As he spoke he took the loads off our 
shoulders, and he wiped the dirt and sweat 
off our faces, and gave us a drink of water 
out of a bottle he wore tied to him. 

We wondered what it could be that he 
was going to do to us, but he did not look 
cross, so we waited. He took a needle out. 
of his clothing and sewed up the rip in my 
meal bag. 

“Now you children follow me and I will 
take you to your camp.” 

So he carried our loads and we followed 
him to where my father was camped. He 
did not make any fuss nor demand any 
fine, as strangers do on the path. 

“Here are yours who were lost,” he 
said, and went his way. 

“He must be one of the Christians,” I 
heard my father and the others saying. 
“We have heard that there is a great 
headman on the road. It must be he.” 

I never saw him again, but I thought 
that if he was a Christian I should like to 
be one too, so I came to the Mission. 

Quoted in the “Missionary Herald,” 
from a story told in a sermon by Madelina 
Chipa of West Africa. 
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That at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow .. . and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. — Phil. 2: 10, 11. 


WINDS BEFORE DAWN 


There is a certain section in Africa where only 
the blowing of a heavy wind announces the 
coming of dawn; this is followed by a calm when 
the sun appears on the horizon. 


Winds before dawn, 

Blow soft, blow warm, 
Promise-filled of hope, we pray; 
Winds before dawn, 

Blow, till that calm 

Brings forth to us a better day. 


Winds before dawn, 

Blow fresh, blow free, 

Till daylight breaks in human hearts; 
Winds before dawn, 

Bring forth to me 

Full light of love which Christ imparts. 


Winds before dawn, 

Blow steady, strong, 

Till right shall rise above all wrong; 
Winds, winds, winds blow long, 

Till souls grow luminous, glow re-born, 
And human faces radiate ‘‘Dawn.” 


Epna HARRISON BAKER. 


Hwa Nan College 


This month we are giving special space 
to Hwa Nan College, the only Methodist 
college for girls in all China. 

“Valorous Ventures” tells us of the 
organization in 1848 of the Ladies China 
Missionary Society, which during its first 
year paid $300 to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Dr. Erastus Wentworth, a mis- 
sionary in Foochow, wrote of the need for 
the education of Chinese women and sug- 
gested the founding of a school for girls. 
The Board graciously announced, ‘If the 
ladies feel heartily disposed to undertake 
the work and have the good hope that 
they can accomplish it in a given time, the 
Board will accept their services in this 
respect and will execute their will.” 

The school was opened in November, 
1859, with the Misses Sarah and Beulah 
Woolston in charge. 

Later the Ladies China Missionary 
Society united with the Woman’s Foreign 
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Missionary Society and the Woolston sis- 
ters became missionaries of our Society. 

From this beginning the education of 
girls in Fooehow and the surrounding 
region spread, and in the progress of years 
there came Hwa Nan College — an insti- 
tution of which our Society is justly proud. 


The World Day of Prayer 


On February 12 (the first Friday in Lent) 
women of more than fifty countries will 
gather to pray. They will join in the 
beautiful ritual service, ““Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God’—a 
service of worship and adoration. This 
came from a missionary in Northern 
Rhodesia, Africa, and has been translated 
into other languages so that in many 
tongues the voice of praise will arise to 
our God. 

It is not too late to secure program 
material from depots of supplies and plan 
an auxiliary meeting if there is no union 
service in your town or city. The pregram, 
“Thou art the Christ,’ costs two cents 
each. The poster, showing an Easter sery- 
ice in Honolulu, is five cents each. The 
Call to Prayer is free. There is also a pro- 
gram for children at one cent each, sev- 
enty-five cents per hundred. 

Do not miss the inspiration which comes 
from participating in this worldwide 
service. 


A New Office for the Treasurer 


We shall hardly know how to address a 
letter to the Society’s treasurer at any 
place except Baltimore. However, the 
attention of everyone who has business 
with the general treasurer is called to the 
fact that the treasurer’s office is now lo- 
cated at 6701 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CHI CHIGHI 


Personal Mention 


India conference appointments are 
reaching America through the Indian 
Witness. Changes among our mission- 
aries are noted here so that they may be 
indicated in the list given in the January 
Frienp. These are from Northwest India 
Conference. 


Miss Estella M. Forsyth is transferred —. 


Woman’s Missionary FrRrienp 


from Meerut to have charge of the girls 
high school in Aligarh. 

Miss Emma E. Warner has charge of 
the school at Delhi until March 1, after 
which that will be supplied. Then Miss 
Warner will go to Agra to take charge of 
Holman Institute when Miss Sarah C. 
Holman takes furlough. 


Miss Pearl Palmer is transferred from 
Muttra to Ghaziabad for day school and 
district work. 


Through the Indian Witness we learn 
that Rev. B. M. Jones is publishing a 
Woman’s Friend in Burmese. We wel- 
come this youngest daughter to the 
FRIEND family! 


Miss Hazel Winslow, a missionary of 
our Society in Rangoon, Burma, holds the 
unusual appointment of pastor of the 
largest Chinese church. This was made 
necessary by the present lack of a suitable 
Chinese minister. 

Many friends the world around will 
sorrow with ‘‘owr Mrs. Isham,” when they 
learn that her husband, Dr. G. W. Isham, 
passed away on New Year’s Day. At 
that time Mrs. Isham was only just 
recovering from a serious illness, the 
result of a fall and an attack of influenza. 


Until June, the address of Miss Florence 
Salzer will be: Gates Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. After that she 
expects to be at 1948 Sheridan Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Mellony F. Turner’s address is 
now 407 Eleanor Street, Horseheads, N.Y. 


CHICHIGHI 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


Marcu 
1 Loveless, Emilie R., North Africa. 
4 Carter, Fern, India; Desjardins, Helen and 
Hobart, Elizabeth, China. 
7 Block, Bernita, M.D., Korea; Dirksen, 
Mechteld D., Malaya. 
9 Culley, Frances E., China. 
0 Clancy, Kathleenand Westrup, Charlotte V., 
India; Moore, Mary G., Burma. 
11 Daubendiek, Letha I. and Salzer, Florence, 
India; Roberds, Frances E., North Africa. 
12 Youtsey, Edith R., China. 
13 Bates, Grace M., India; Frantz, Ida F., 
China. 
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14 Anderson, Mary, North Africa; Fehr, Vera 
J., Japan. 

15 Hoffman, Jeanette, Mezico; Hughes, M. 
Pearl, India. 

17 Loper, ida Grace, India; Smith, Myrtle A., 
China. 

18 Penney, Oril, Africa. 

19 Cross, Cilicia L., Africa; Gilliland, Helen C., 
South America. 

20 Colony, Lucile, India; Parmenter, Ona M., 
Africa. 

22 Holmes, Lillian L., China. 

23 Albertson, Miriam A., M.D., India. 

25 Boeye, Katherine B., China. 

26 Crouse, Margaret D., India; Jackson, C. 


Ethel, Malaya; Oldfather, Jeannette, 
Korea. 

27 Hess, Margaret I., Korea; Waugh, Nora B,. 
India. 


28 Buss, Helen S., India. 
31 ee S. Marie and Gabosch, M. Ruth 
und. 


(Addresses found in the January FRIEND) 


GHIGHIGHI 


Happenings Here and There 


A copy of the earliest Irish New Testa- 
ment has been presented to the Harvard 
College library in honor of its tercente- 
nary, by Professor Fred Norris Robinson. 
The book was printed in 1602 from a 
translation into Gaelic which took fifteen 
years. The Irish type characters in which 
the book is printed were given by Queen 
Elizabeth. Only thirteen copies are 
known to be now in existence, out of an 
edition of five hundred copies. The four 
gospels are called Matha, Marc, Lucas 
and Eojn, and except for the dedication, 
which is in English, the whole work is in 
Gaelic. 

It was predicted that the nation’s rail- 
roads, for the first time since 1931, would 
be ‘‘in the black” by a substantial margin 
for the first eight months of 1936. The 
surplus will be in sharp contrast to the 
eighty million dollar deficit reported for 
the same period in 1935. 


The manufacture of tourist trailers for 
automobiles has grown so rapidly that, 
experts predict that twenty-five per cent 
of this country’s citizens will be living on 
wheels by 1956. 

On September 18, 1793, George Wash- 
ington laid the cornerstone of the central 
portion of the Capitol at Washington. 
The Capitol has no street address, but it 
is the zero point in the city from which 
the street, numbering starts. During the 
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Civil War there was a bakery in the base- 
ment. Illumination of the exterior of the 
dome originated as a patriotic act during 
the World War, and now serves as a guide 
to fliers. 

In Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, in Septem- 
ber, people from all parts of the world 
wei looking over books written by out- 
stan ing American women in the past one 


hundied years. The books were on dis- 


play at the international council of 
women’s conferences in Dubrovnik. One 
hundred books, representing many inter- 
ests, were chosen for this from the Biblio- 
teca Femina, a library of more than two 
thousand books and pamphlets at North- 
western University. 

Swedish ships are now so busy with 
trade in the North Sea and the Baltic that 
idle ship tonnage has been substantially 
decreased in the last six months. The 
increase is due to trade in lumber, pulp, 
paper and ore from Baltic ports and lum- 
ber from ports on the White Sea. 


Banana areas are to be developed in 
northwestern Colombia with government 
aid. The government has awarded one 
company a large tract of public domain 
stipulating that the land must be planted 
in bananas over a period of four years. 

A man in Lisbon, N. H., still rides a 
high-wheeled bicycle made in 1878. 


A tercentenary gift to Harvard Uni- 
versity from alumni in China is a gray 
stone dragon which has for more than a 
hundred years been an imperial emblem. 

A recent visitor to America was Mrs. 
Violet McTurk whose home is in the 
jungle of British Guiana. Mrs. MeTurk 
and her husband opened up diamond and 
gold mines about two hundred miles from 
Georgetown. After a numier of years 
Mr. MeTurk died and Mrs. MeTurk took 
over the management of the mines. At 
home, Mrs. McTurk is one of only four 
white persons within a radius of one hun- 
dred fifty miles. But she explained her 
trip ‘‘back home” as a vacation and a 
chance to buy some clothes. 

Canada has recently started the regis- 
tration of all unemployed persons now on 
relief. 

An airplane has discovered a hitherto 
unknown “‘city” hidden in a jungle in 
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Malaya. It is a town of five thousand 
people. 

There are now on the market six syn~ 
thetics as rivals of rubber. Some are built 
in laboratories and others are derived 
from natural products. 


Abraum is the name of the red ocher 
used in cabinet-making to give a red color 
to unseasoned mahogany. 


Rome is building a statue to com- 
memorate the new empire. It will stand 
one hundred seventy feet higher than our 
Statue of Liberty. 


The world’s first postage stamp was 
issued by Great Britain on May 6, 1840. 
It is known to collectors as the ‘‘ Penny 
Black.” 


A Yorkshire architect has given a sum 
of one thousand pounds, from the income 
of which a gold medal is to be given 
annually for the invention judged to be 
the most valuable to mankind. But the 
invention must not be in any way con- 
nected with war. 


CHIOGWIOHD 


The Subject for Debate 


(Continued from page 57) 
The forgotten pencils of the judges are 
again lifted. Guha’s fire increases and his 
proper debater’s manner changes into a 
deeper earnestness. The pencils drop 
unused for the last time, for Guha, with 
the fervor and openness of youth, is again 
reiterating the things that have been said 
by the people before, strengthening them 
with that same strange argument which, 
in a trained debater’s eye, is no argument 
at all, and yet, in some peculiar way, 


today wipes out every doubt of his being” 


right —“‘It is so because I know it!” 

The judges met and properly discussed 
the ‘‘debate.” 

“Bhadu,” asked the chairman, ‘who 
won the debate?” 

““Memsahiba!’’ answered Bhadu, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. (He is the 
Memsahiba’s servant, and is sure she is 
always right.) 

But this time, Bhadu was wrong. God 
had won for, as the Sahib said, in trying to 
sum up the whole matter, “If God be for 
us, who can be against us!” 
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THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Genera Cuarrman: Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 3939 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


Epucationat Director: Mrs, William C. Hanson 
6029 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Order of Seventy Members” 


Two more names have been received of 
women who pledge to secure seventy new 
members of our Society before the Seven- 
tieth Anniversary. 


Miss C. Ruth Whipple, of Vancouver, 
Wash., is membership secretary of Colum- 
bia River Branch and is enthusiastically 
setting about the gaining of at least 
seventy new members. 

The second name received this month 
is that of Mrs. William L. Hogg of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., the new president of the 
auxiliary. At the middle of December she 
had thirty of the members. Her picture 
has not been received. Then there is 
another lady in Oklahoma who has not 
given permission to have her name pub- 
lished, but who has promised to secure 
the seventy. 

Let ‘‘The Order of Seventy Members”’ 
have rapid growth. Names and addresses 
should be sent to Mrs. J. D. Bragg, whose 
name appears at the head of this page. 


The Sixteen Imperative Needs 


After a comprehensive study of our 
foreign fields it was discovered that so 
many of our missionaries have in the last 
few years retired, died, married or been 
detained at home for various reasons that 
today there are actually seventy places 
where new workers are desperately needed 
at once if the work is to continue even on 
its reduced basis. With no money to send 
out and support even one new worker this 
year, the Foreign Department could only 
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Promotionat Director: Mrs. J. D. Bragg 
3666A Montana Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


select from the entire list what seemed to 
be the sixteen most imperative needs, in 
the hope that during 1937 special Seven- 
tieth Anniversary Gifts may be secured 
which will enable the Society to take on 
the support of these new missionaries in 
1938. This list is as follows: 


Africa 1 teacher for Rhodesia 
China Hinghwha Conference — 1 evan- 
gelist 
Foochow Conference—1 Re- 
ligious Education Director; 
1 Physical Education Director 
(both for Hwa Nan College) 
North China Conference — 1 
doctor 
India Gujarat Conference — 1 evangel- 
ist; 1 doctor 
Hyderabad Conference — 1 
teacher 
Lucknow Conference —1 evan- 
gelist 
Northwest India Conference — 
1 evangelist; 1 teacher 
South India Conference — 1 pub- 
lic health nurse 
Korea 1 teacher for Ewha High School 


1 evangelist 
South America 1 home economics teacher (sails 
in February, 1937; salary to be 
raised for 1938) 
1 religious education director 


Young women have already volun- 
teered for missionary service and others 
will apply during the coming months. 
What will you say to them? Must the 
secretaries tell these candidates for foreign 
missionary service that the Society has no 
money to send them? That will deaden 
the enthusiasm of our Methodist young 
women who are offering their lives to the 
cause of Jesus Christ. That will further 
cripple the work we have undertaken on 
foreign fields. That will dishearten the 
spirit of those national Christians in non- 
Christian lands who are crying loudly, 
“Come over and help us win our countries 
for Christ!” 

Let us do none of these things. Nay, 
rather let us respond to these offers of 
young life for service in the name of Christ 
and again send out our ambassadors of 
love and goodwill to a waiting world. 


EvizABETH M. LeEx, 
Chairman Missionary Replacement Committee 
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Favorite Bible Quotations 


Interpreted through the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.’”’ “He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me.” 

The Society is a definite way in which I 
may help to carry out His last command 
and may show my love through obedi- 
ence. Obedience is a real test of disciple- 
ship. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of harvest, 
that He. will send forth labourers.” If 
any two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of My Fatherin heaven.” 

The Society gives me an opportunity 
to obey by praying unitedly for the spread 
of God’s kingdom. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

Through the Society I receive news of 
the spread of the Kingdom, month by 
month, hearing of new opportunities and 
of how God’s work prospers. 

“Every man according to his ability.” 
“She hath done what she could.” 

The Society is suited to my ability to 
give, not according to my neighbor’s. My 
ability may be ten cents a month or many 
times that amount; well and good. The 
Society shows me how the littles saved 
mount up to great sums for God. My 
contribution, if according-to-the-ability 
rule, will be acceptable unto him. 

“Bind up the broken-hearted, proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound; to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

The Society gives me a carefully 
planned program for reaching these. Indi- 
vidually I can make little impression but 
through coédperation with thousands of 
consecrated women I can accomplish 
much toward fulfilling this injunction. 

“Where two or three are gathered in 
My name, there am I in their midst.” ‘If 
ye ask anything in My name I will do it.” 

The Society helps me to meet with 
those with mutual interests, share Christ’s 
presence and receive his blessing. 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

The Society, for sixty-seven years, has 
been proclaiming this glad promise. Shall 
I do less in this year of greatest oppor- 
tunity in every land? 

(This may be used as an outline for a 
membership talk.) 


The Seventy Intercessors 


“Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? And who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart: ... he shall receive a blessing 
from the Lord.” 

Any great challenge can be met success- 
fully only through His divine guidance. 
The Seventieth Anniversary program is a 
great challenge! We need those who will 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, who will 
stand in his holy place, lifting up the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and those who have special re- 
sponsibility for carrying it forward. To 
this end there has been called Seventy 
Intercessors, women carefully selected, 
throughout the eleven Branches. To these 
will be committed from time to time im- 
perative needs, definite objects of prayer, 
which they will carry to the Throne of God. 

A similar group was established during 
the Motorcade. Many could testify to 
the power of their prayers during those 
days of scores of meeting. 

These groups of Intercessors will be 
extended throughout the Society. We 
are expecting all conferences on the field 
to have their prayer groups and to include 
the plans of the Seventieth Anniversary in 
their daily devotions. One Branch secre- 
tary writes: ‘‘We are planning to have 
seven in each conference, making a total 
of seventy to whom we will send subjects 
for prayer, as well as seven in the Branch 
for the young people.” 

In “Victorious Living,’’ Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones says: ‘‘ Prayer does not pull God to 
us, it pulls us to God. It aligns our wills 
with his will, so that he can do things 
through us that he could not otherwise 
have been able to do. . . . One can cross 
uncrossable rivers, scale impassable moun- 
tains, and do impossible things through 
prayer. For God—the Eternal God 
works with us and in us.” 
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TEES DE PARSE E Nes 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mrs. A. E. Beebe, 54 Elmwood Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 


MIDWINTER FEAST PALAVER 
Gurst Day IN THE VILLAGE 
Now is the time to arrange a Feast 
Palaver to which certain honored guests 
may be invited. 


Guests 


The Headman suggests that the girls of 
the Tribe invite: 


1. The Elders of the Tribe (mothers, 
or Woman’s Foreign Missionary members 
or officers) to be their guests and to hear 
what success the tribe is having in this 
first half year. 


2. Certain Invisible Guests are to be 
present who through magic known to the 
Headman will be invisible to human eyes. 
Chairs are to be placed for them at the 
feast table bearing in large letters the 
following placards: 


Our Missionary (salary paid by dues). 


Hwa Nan Student (Thank Offering goes 
to college this year). 


Our Day-Share Missionary (salary paid 
by Day Shares. 


Miss Contingent (Contingent fund used 
to support her). 


Miss Field Support (or any special 
work pledged). 

Pictures of these guests, letters, articles 
about their work, and in large figures the 
amount budgeted for them and the 
amount paid on it to date. 


_3. Prospective Tribe Members. Girls 
whom the tribe is endeavoring to interest 
in becoming new members. 


4. The Guest of Honor. Miss 70th 
Anniversary, dressed in orange, the anni- 
versary color. 
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Table Decorations 


Orange strip down the center of table. 
On this strip at each place a miniature 
African hut, and a map of Africa* on back 
of which is the pledge to be used at close 
of program. Also a tiny orange candle 
inserted in gum drop or other holder to 
be lighted when pledge is made. 


Program 


The Headman will call on various girls 
to ‘‘introduce”’ each Invisible Guest, and 
will explain the items on the chair. 
(Reports on other goals of the tribe may 
be made at this time if desired.) 


Miss 70th Anniversary will explain the 
Anniversary idea as found in “ Organiza- 
tion Plans’’} and in the December FrrmnpD 
Young People’s page. She then shows an 
orange poster having in large figures the 
total amount contributed by the Tribe 
last year. Under that place the amount 
needed to increase this to the 70th Anni- 
versary goal of 


$1 extra for every $7 last year 


She will then present the 
Seven Weeks Special Gift 
February 7 to Easter 


Seven cents a week from every Tribe member 
for seven weeks, will make the national goal. 


The Headman then asks the Tribe 
members if they will pledge this seven 
weeks of sacrifice. All lights are dimmed. 
Every girl who will work for the seven 
weeks special gift is asked to light a tiny 
orange candle at her place, arranged so 
that it sheds its light on the door of the 
little African nut-cup hut. Standing, they 
then repeat this pledge: 


““We, the members of the Tribe of the 
Great Chief, pledge ourselves to seven 
weeks of sacrifice, so that this light may 
shine into every dark home in the world.” 

* Secure real African miniature bark cloth huts 
(nut cups) and maps from address at top of page. 
Ten cents a dozen. 

t Depots of supplies. 
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STUDENTS 


Mrs. H. D. Bollinger 
2646 McDaniel Avenue, Evanston, III. 


February — Valentine month — seems 
a fitting time to give a message of love 
and appreciation concerning Mrs. Howard 
M. LeSourd. 

Monday evening, October 19, 1936, at 
General Executive, Muncie, Indiana, the 
Home Department student work com- 
mittee with the Branch secretaries of 
student work held a dinner meeting at 
the Roberts Hotel. Guests were present 
who gave brief word pictures of sister 
colleges. A gift was presented to Mrs. 
H. M. LeSourd — a silver bowl contain- 
ing ten red roses (representing her ten 
years of service as general secretary of 
student work) together with messages of 
appreciation and good will. 

During the ten years Mrs. LeSourd 
has brought to her work a contagious 
enthusiasm and a deep understanding of 
student life. She has shown repeatedly a 
personal interest in girls’ desires and 
ambitions. Despite her busy home and 
public life, she has given untiringly of her 
time and self to this student work and 
to Kappa Phi Club, which has the motto: 
“Every Methodist Woman in the Univer- 
sity World Today a Leader in the Church 
of Tomorrow.” 

Applying her genius for writing and 
her knowledge of methods, Mrs. LeSourd 
has made possible from year to year such 
material as ‘A Train Party,” “An Ani- 
mated Japanese Calendar,” and “South 
American Friendship Fiesta.’”’ This year, 
“An African Safari” furnishes a complete 
program on Africa. She writes, ‘‘A safari 
is an expedition of exciting adventure in 
which you have all the thrills of African 
exploration in sixty minutes and none of 
its discomforts or dangers.” A limited 
number of the program, “An African 
Safari,” may be purchased for fifty cents 
each from Branch depots of supplies or 
from Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, 206 Waverley 
Avenue, Newton, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. LeSourd has also prepared mate- 
rial suitable for study concerning the 
Sister Colleges. This information is to 
be distributed through the student depart- 
ment to the Branch student secretaries 
who, in turn, will work through their 
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student center chairmen. The second 
semester’s emphasis will be Sister Col- 
leges. There are eleven in which the 
students here are interested. 

In Mrs. LeSourd, those who are vitally 
concerned in the student work will con- 
tinue to find a wise counsellor, an inspir- 
ing friend, and a loyal member of the 
great Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. 


CHICHI COWS 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Mrs. J. Homer Slutz 
2833 E. Fifth Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HE Seventieth Anniversary program 
will be a success. Why? Because we 
are “putting first things first” and 

beginning where all good contractors do 
when they erect permanent skyscrapers. 
There must first of all be deep and careful 
excavations before even the foundation 
stones are laid and so we are emphasizing 
first of all personal Christian growth. 

When we, as members of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, have each 
attained that goal our excavation will be 
ready for a building which will stand even 
when ‘‘the rains descend, the floods come 
and the winds blow.” Is it not splendid 
that each and every member, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, sick or well, 
can have a vital part in the project? It is 
not alone for our splendid officers and 
leaders, but you and I are each asked to 
grow in the knowledge and love of Christ 
our Lord. : 

It is so easy to say, ‘‘ My part is so smail 
it matters not what I do or leave undone; 
and besides, I am not gifted with powers 
of leadership. I am only a spoke in the 
wheel.” But the challenge comes to grow 
more like Jesus right where we are regard- 
less of our handicaps and impedimenta. 
If there is one reader of this column who 
has not read ‘‘The Story of Lizzie John- 
son,” by Bishop Warne, please do so at 
your first opportunity. 

It was said of her, ‘The heroie ages of 
our faith never held a whiter soul than 
Lizzie Johnson.”’ Born in 1869; seized with 
an incurable illness in 1882; never able to 
have her head raised from the pillow after 
1890; died in 1909. Lizzie was converted 
during her twelfth year and joined the 
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church. Though all her earthly ambitions 
were blasted she did not become embit- 
tered but consecrated her life to special 
service. 

That which appealed especially to her 
heart was William Taylor’s story that 
fifty dollars would redeem an African 
slave girl. For this purpose she made a 
crazy quilt, each stitch causing pain, but 
interwoven with prayer. This beautiful 
piece of handiwork lay in her room unsold 
and unused until Bishop Warne took it 
with him, told her story as he exhibited it 
from place to place, raised six hundred 
dollars thereby and returned her quilt. 

Undaunted during those years by her 
failure, she devised another scheme of 
making and selling bookmarks. Through 
these she raised and sent to foreign mis- 
sions the sum of twenty thousand dellars, 
and supported workers who put in over a 
century and a half years of service. 


GHICHI GHD 


JUNIORS 
Mrs. Carl F. New 


518 Old Orchard Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The first quarter of our missionary year 
has passed. We would like to give you 
our observations of the progress being 
made in the junior department. 

Sometimes “silence is golden,”’ but not 
so in our work, for the letters received 
from leaders and children reflect their 
activities. For instance Mrs. Holmes, 
Philadelphia Branch, is first to report ten 
new junior organizations. This brings 
back ten of the forty organizations lost 
in this Branch last year. They have 
increased their budget $5,000 and expect 
to meet this by having a net gain of 
35 per cent in organizations in each dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. Cassell, Des Moines Branch, fol- 
lows with eighteen new organizations. If 
this is a net increase there would have to 
be forty-seven members in each of these 
bands to make up the 809 members lost in 
this Branch last year. They hope to 
bring up their membership through a new 
plan, “The Order of Junior Partners.” 

_ Miss Baylis, New York Branch, is 
starting a Leadership Training Drive 
with a Traveling Library. Mrs. Pilcher, 
Columbia River Branch and Mrs. Brown, 
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Baltimore Branch, each report two new 
organizations. These are our ‘Baby 
Branches,” but great and small alike 
have their mission to fulfill. 

Mrs. Rowntree, Cincinnati Branch, in 
fourteen concise paragraphs, points the 
way with such clear instructions, her 
leaders must surely advance. 

The following are first to complete 
their African Village Poster. 


King’s Herald Bands 
1. LeRoy, Ind., Northwestern Branch. 
Mrs. John Turner, leader. 
2. Alexandria, Minn., Minneapolis 
Branch. Miss Catherine McKay, leader. 
3. Waterloo, Wis., Northwestern 
Branch. Mrs. L. E. Waddell, leader. 


Little Light Bearer Circles 
1. Lapel, Ind., Northwestern Branch. 
Mrs. Ella Sears, leader. 
2. Richmond, Calif., Pacific Branch. 
Miss Reba Sanders, leader. 
Each of these groups will receive an 
African Trophy. 


GHICHIOHS 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
720 Simpson Street, Evanston, Ill. 


With the news that General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek had been held by a mutinous 
general in Sianfu, Shensi Province, came 
also the statement that British and 
American consuls had warned mission- 
aries of the danger of remaining at their 
posts. Such an order is very suggestive of 
what might happen to missionaries and 
missions if there were a war in the Far 
East. 

Women always like to “‘do something 
about it.”” A woman in a certain Missouri 
town visited all the merchants and asked 
them not to sell war toys. All but one 
promised. The same woman placarded 
telegraph posts with the signs: “If you 
drink, don’t drive,” ‘If you drive, don’t 
drink.” 

There is another woman in another 
state meeting with success in alcohol 
instruction in the public schools. How? 
She meets parents and teachers and tells 
them the truth about alecohol—they do the 
rest. She is invited to high school or 
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junior high school assemblies where she 
gives the facts with experiments, without 
appeal or preachment. Children and 
teachers respond; they want more instruc- 
tion, they make decisions on their own 
account. One young instructor intends to 
adapt the instruction to lower grades. 
And this is a little secret for Methodists. 
Everywhere she finds a Methodist pastor 
or Methodist men and women who open 
doors for her for a hearing. 

Congress is in session. Watch for 
measures introduced on neutrality, mili- 
tary training, infringement of freedom of 
speech or press, military and naval appro- 
priations, trade agreements. It was your 
privilege to vote for the President, two 
senators and one representative. Follow 
them at their work in Washington. 

This advice is given by the Women’s 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference: ‘‘When Congress is in session, 
concentrate on the men for whom you are 
responsible. Write letters or postcards 
asking how each stands on any pending 
world peace issue, stating your own atti- 
tude. Be brief and stick to one subject. 
Give name, city, ward and precinct. Send 
newspaper clippings. Tear off the whole 
page, encircle the desired portion with 
colored pencil and in the margin write: 
“These are my views also,” or “Do you 
agree with this?” name and address. 
Timely and brief. 

New England Branch — special atten- 
tion! Dr. Charles F. Boss, executive sec- 
retary of the World Peace Commission of 
our Church will hold one- and two-day 
institutes throughout February. Selected 
men and women will attend afternoon 
seminars, public meetings will be held in 
the evening. For dates and places write 
Rev. Harold Kramer, First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Milton, Mass. 


CHICHIOHD 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 
Mrs. Merle N. English, 723 Emerson St., Evanston, Ill. 


For a time it seemed that the Guild 
organization would be limited to large 
towns and cities. Now, however, it ap- 
pears that there are groups of business 
and professional women in smaller towns 
— teachers, clerks, etc. — who have no 
special place in the community and for 
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whom the Wesleyan Service Guild offers 
a splendid opportunity for fellowship 
and service. 

Pastors’ wives, more than any other 
women in the Church, seem to sense the 
need of some organization for business 
and professional women in their local 
churches. They are very good friends of 
the Wesleyan Service Guild, and the 
majority of our new units are not only 
organized by but are also sponsored by 
these women. The following is typical 
of many letters received: 

“Forgive me for not writing you sooner, 


but have been so very busy, yet have ~ 


thought of you almost every day and so 
have many of our girls. I never realized 
how hungry that group of women are for 
some worthy organization which will pro- 
vide not only fellowship but service as 
well. We have new names given us every 
few days asking that they be added to 
our list, and we are all looking forward to 
our next meeting.” 

Here is a quotation from another letter 
just received from a pastor’s wife: ““We 
have a group of young peoplein our church 
here that are interested in forming some 
kind of a missionary society and I have 
suggested the Wesleyan Service Guild. 
I am enclosing stamps and would like to 
have you send me a copy of this year’s 
Handbook, if you will please. The girls 
plan to meet next Monday evening for 
an organization meeting and I would like 
so much to have the Handbook by that 
time, if possible. If you have any sug- 
gestions for this new group we will surely 
welcome them.” 

This is an expression of deep apprecia- 
tion to those women in Methodist parson- 
ages who are gently and quietly but 
surely opening doors of vision and oppor- 
tunity to the adult business and profes- 
sional women of Methodism. 


CHIGHWIOHWD 


TRANSFORMATION 


If marble, stone or common sordid clay 

So inert, lifeless and inanimate, 

Fashioned by the immortal Angelo, 

Was transformed into beauty incarnate — 
Why, then, should it be thought impossible 
For God to touch a sullied, broken soul, 
And by His touch divine and infinite 
Transform it into one that’s pure and whole? 


Brewxie M. Buarr 


Woman’s Missionary FRIEND 
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OVERSEAS MAIL 


**‘WHERE DO YOU GO, MY PRETTY MAID?” 
By Florence G. Reeves 
‘‘Where do you go, my pretty maid?” 
*‘T go to the American School,’’ she said. 
“‘What do you there, my pretty maid?” 
“I study Bible, sir,’’ she said. 
“T learn of God and how to live; 
I learn of service others give; 
I learn to play a clean square game; 
I learn to reverence our Father’s name.”’ 


‘*What was your life, my pretty maid?” 

“J lived in a village, sir,’’ she said. 

‘I worked in the fields and hunted for wood; 
Did all the work that any child could. 
I couldn’t read and I couldn't write; 
I never prayed — not even at night! 
We slept in one room, ate from one bowl; 
Simple and primitive was life as a whole. 
I didn’t know it was wrong to swear 
And I said, ‘O God,’ with never a care. 
I never knew of the higher things 
That now I know a Christ-life brings.”’ 


‘*What are your plans, my pretty maid?” 
‘‘To teach my people, sir,’’ she said. 
“T want to show them a better way 

To tell them of God and his love, if I may.” 


‘‘May I help you do this, my pretty maid?” 
“Oh, please, please do, good sir,” she said. 
‘Help us with interest and effort and prayer 
That we may be strengthened everywhere. 
Help us with money — dollars and cents. 
We need a new building, we need a new fence, 
We need a new interest from true Christian souls 
To do our work better, as time onward rolls.” 


(Read by Miss Mellony Turner 
at General Executive) 


VACATION Joys 


Miss Mildred G. Drescher wrote of the summer 
at Nagpur, India: — Even before my last fur- 
lough [I had hoped and planned to have our 
teachers and orphan girls take an educational 
trip to enrich their lives and help them appreciate 
their homeland. We had never seemed able to get 
enough money for the venture till last summer. 

On the first Monday evening of the summer 
holidays a party of twenty-three left Nagpur for 
Bombay. Just the train journey of five hundred 
miles with the mountains and tunnels was a real 
treat; and we had a whole week of such exciting 
experiences in Bombay that I am sure they will 
never forget them. 

They were shown through a steamship (the 
Viceroy of India), the government mint, the 
Times of India press, the Towers of Silence, the 
museum, a European shop, Victoria Gardens, 
Crawford Market and the Taj Mahal Hotel. They 
bathed in the sea, took a harbor trip, rode on 
trams, experienced the ups and downs of a lift, 
listened to a big radio, attended a city church 
and, last but not least, visited the flying club to 
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see the various kinds of flying machines. We left 
Bombay on the evening of the Jubilee eelebra- 
tion, so that they saw the city at its best, decked 
out in gala array and ablaze with lights of all 
colors. 

It was a bit of a shock to return to the intense 
heat of Nagpur and take up the ordinary duties 
after such a holiday, but it seemed no time until 
we were all back into the regular routine of work 
again. Wind storms had destroyed the garage 
and tonga shed, and several floors had to be 
relaid, to say nothing of the usual repairs that 
always need to be done during the summer vaca- 
tion. While the girls helped with this work in 
order to earn pocket money, their chief occupa- 
tion was the making of their clothing for the year. 

There were also picnics and good times that 
helped to make the holidays pass happily in spite 
of the heat. 


“ESPECIALLY GRATEFUL” FoR Us 


Misses Marion and Winifred Draper wrote from 
Yokohama, Japan, of the annual conference: — 
Two of our oldest workers left us. One of them, 
Kinugasa San, retired after thirty-five years of 
service in the district. 

As we gathered in our bright verandah room to 
show a little appreciation for the service which 
these two women have rendered, Kinugasa San 
looked up in her sweet way and said: “‘As I look 
back over my life one of the things for which I 
am especially grateful is that the missionary 
society of America has made it possible for me to 
continue in this work all these years. To think 
that Christian women, women whom I have 
never seen, have been kind enough to send the 
money for my salary from the beginning of my 
work until now! My heart is full of gratitude to 
these unknown friends across the seas!” 

It touched us deeply and we wished that all of 
you could have been here to hear her earnest 
words. 


Vistrors at Ewna’s CELEBRATION 

Miss Laura F. Austin of India wrote from 
Seoul, Korea, where three missionaries, en route to 
India after furlough, had been visiting: — Miss 
Morrow, Miss Holder and I are sitting for a few 
quiet minutes before we take a train after three 
wonderful days in Seoul, Korea, where we have 
had the privilege of attending the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of Ewha 
High School and College. The first and chief 
occasion was held in the grounds of the present 
Ewha High School, around which cluster the 
sacred traditions of the founding of the school, 
and its development into a college. Many of 
those who had a part in the work of the years 
were present, and all those of the present staff 
who have given fifteen years or more of service 
were accorded special honors. His Excellency, 
General Ugaki, Governor-General of Korea, hon- 
ored the institution by his presence, and spoke 
most appreciatively of the place of Ewha in the 
education of women in Korea. 
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The day was lovely and the greenness of the 
spring foliage made a beautiful background for 
the colorful dresses of the Korean audience. 

The traditional May Day Grand March of the 
seven hundred students in review before the 
governor-general was a most stirring sight. The 
girls passed in perfect step and dignified attitude 
along the winding path as they marched to their 
places before the speakers platform. This one 
appearance of the student bodies was sufficient 
in itself to certify the excellent character of the 
training they have received and are receiving, 
and the pride they take in their school. 

The choruses they sang were beautifully ren- 
dered, and the whole program was delightful. 
Among those who spoke were Mrs. Alice Kim 
Jung and Miss Helen Kim, both well known to 
the Society in America. 

This afternoon we had the pleasure of seeing 
the beautiful new buildings at the present college 
site, nestling on the sides of the pine clad hills 
outside the city. Four of the buildings were 
dedicated today, and an historic pageant of the 
development of the school was given by the stu- 
dent body. The audience of about seven thou- 
sand sat on the sloping hillsides among the pines 
above the flat place used for the stage. The whole 
was a picturesque sight. 

The girls flitted down the hillsides like fairies 
out from among the trees in their rainbow cos- 
tumes, and danced symbolic dances before each 
episode of the pageant. The various missionaries 
of the past days of the institution and the work 
they did were very skillfully represented by stu- 
dents in the pageant. 

Yesterday we were privileged to see some of 
the community churches in the city, and were 
impressed with the valuable work being done for 
children and others throughout these centers. 
Of all we saw, the center at East Gate, where the 
Lillian Harris Memorial Maternity Hospital links 
up the medical with the church and day schools 
in a real community project, seemed to us an 
exceedingly fine example of the type of com- 
munity work which is coming to be our ideal for 
the future of mission endeavor in the Orient. 

We go on with real gratefulness in our hearts 
for the privilege of being in Seoul for the anni- 
versary time, and:a chance to meet the mission- 
aries who are a part of it and the fine students 
and people who have gone out from these insti- 
tutions. 


ILLUMINATION AT AJMER 

From a letter sent out by the Misses Lavinia and 
Caroline Nelson of Ajmer, India, we quote a 
paragraph: — Our school has recently had sev- 
eral special holidays — two at the time of the 
King’s Silver Jubilee celebration. One day the 
children received sweets and handkerchiefs from 
the municipality. The evening the city was 
illuminated we had the schoolhouse, bungalow 
and church lighted. This was done by using 
small cups of oil with wicks, which were put on 
the parapets surrounding the flat roofs. There 
was a bonfire on each of the hills surrounding 
Ajmer. Our Girl Guides were on duty at Ana 
Sagar, the lake where there were fireworks. 

On the day of the late King George’s funeral a 
special service was held in the Methodist Church, 
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as well as all the other 
city. 

In August a holiday was given following the 
visit by the Acting Educational Commissioner of 
India. We were surprised to be honored by a 
visit from him. 


places of worship in the 


Dispensary Duty In Kapy3ia 

Miss Martha Whiteley of Algiers, North Africa, 
tells of some experiences: — Recently I had a close 
picture of native life when I took a five-hour bus 
ride to Les Ouadhias, a village near the Djurjura 
Mountains. It isa Kabyle market center for the 
villages around and for the tribes from a dis- 
tance. Our Board of Foreign Missions has a dis- 
pensary there. I spent the week-end with the 
two missionaries in charge: Mlle. Rambeau and 
Ingeborg Danielson, a Swedish deaconess. Mlle. 
Rambeau’s bedroom is the dining room and living 
room by day; in the evenings the missionaries 
and several native Christians gather around the 
table with its coal oil lamp for prayers. 

The missionaries hold two dispensary days a 
week. Last Friday they treated over three hun- 
dred patients — much tuberculosis, a great deal 
of syphilis, much malaria, always sore eyes, much 
tracoma, also stomach trouble because of what 
they do not eat. There were several who came to 
get rid of a “‘serpent,” and had fasted for a day 
according to instructions and yet had walked a 
goodly distance. Those who live “near” come 
from villages at least two hours distance away. 

It is a daily miracle that Mlle. Rambeau and 
Miss Danielson are kept from disease and infec- 
tion while so in the midst of it daily. There is no 
hot water except what is heated on the old stoves, 
and that is used only for disinfecting instruments. 
Also it is a miracle how the medical supplies and 
bandages continue like the flour and the cruse of 
oil. It is by faith and prayer. 

After church on Sunday there were men await- 
ing treatment. Church was held in the bare old 
clinic waiting room. There were fifty women and 
girls (the men were outside) with only two straw. 
mats to sit on. We had chairs. We had two 
earthen vessels filled with hot coals for warmth, 
beside a coal-oil stove. Also there was a little 
organ. A more picturesque group I never saw — 
not outside North Africa. 


As Some Fouks TRAVEL 


Miss Frances Woodruff wrote from Nanchang, 
China: — Just now we are packing up for a oe 
up the Fu River and across to an area which 
have never visited because of former banditry. 
We shall start by bus and probably use sail 
boats, wheelbarrows (for short distances), and 
our feet between stations, before we return. 

We must carry cots, winter bedding, wash 
basins, some food for emergency and our bowls 
and chopsticks, as we share in the home life of the 
workers in each station. An oiled sheet makes a 
cover for the bedding roll and a big basket with a 
net over the top is ready for odds and ends. I 
wear Chinese dress for warmth in the unheated 
buildings and for travel. ’ 

We are looking forward with great joy to the 
days of fellowship with our co-workers and the 
church members during the next few. weeks. 


Woman's Miss1onaRy 
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AMONG OURSELVES > 


CINCINNATI BRANCH 


Prepared by the Literature Committee 


When the engines of a great ocean liner are 
stilled in mid-ocean and there is dense fog it is 
genuine cause for alarm. But when the pilot and 
the fireman are found missing, then it is cause for 
panic! That is what happened at Cincinnati 
Branch headquarters in the fall of 1936. Mrs. 

Raymond, Branch secretary of literature 
and Miss Geneva Hutchinson, office secretary, 
found it unavoidable to leave headquarters at 
the same time. For a while the fog was very 
dense. The Branch could not easily find a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Raymond, so devoted and efficient 
had she been in her work, for she filled her 
important post with enthusiasm and gracious- 
ness. And then Geneva! Surely, she kept the 
coal on the fire. Since Mrs. Raymond’s residence 
was not in Cincinnati, Miss Hutchinson too« 
added responsibility, particularly in emergencies. 

The ship could not remain silent in the fog 
without impending disaster and the officers were 
well aware of it. Orders had begun to pile up 
like huge waves. Suddenly a shout went up — 
the fog was lifting, a new pilot was at the helm — 
and what a pilot! One tried in many critical 
posts, even as Branch president. When the pas- 
sengers saw her there, they felt the peace of little 
children who know that someone they love and 
trust is there and everything will be all right. 
Devoted above all else to Jesus Christ and to 
serving in any place where he may guide her, 
loved deeply by all those who are privileged to 
know her, and going the second mile in accom- 
plishing with originality and inspiration what- 
ever the task to which she sets her hand — Mrs. 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., was the new Branch secre- 
tary of literature. 

God was indeed good to give to us Miss Esther 
Altman to fill the place as office secretary. Esther 
was a contract teacher at Kwassui College 
Nagasaki, Japan, for one term so that she well 
knows the W. F. M.S. and its workings. With the 
background of a cultured and deeply spiritual 
family she herself carries its banner high in serv- 
ice for her Lord. 

So these two are the team. The fog has com- 
pletely gone now, the engines are running full 
speed ahead, and the passengers and crew are 
in the best of spirits. 

It is surprising what can accumulate in a 
Branch Headquarters office. Even worse than in 
a house from which you move after twenty years. 
To a novice it seems appalling, but I fancy I can 
hear some wiser heads saying, “I know all about 
it.” There were leaflets dating back to the time 
when the W. F. M. 8. publication office was in 
Bromfield Street, Boston. 

We are planning to have a penny box and a 
free box for clearing out material to make room 
for more recent information. 

Mrs. Bruehl has already put some of her plans 
into action. She has invited a crew of women to 
assist in a systematic way to classify and register 
all the material in the office. It all had to be 
done from the beginning because none of the new 
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crew knew. what the trunks, high shelves, and 
racks concealed. Africa had nothing on the office 
in its resemblance to a “grab bag.’’ All boxes of 
leaflet material are being checked with old lists 
and new accurate records are being made. 

One splendid idea in operation is a large but 
easily handled loose-leaf scrap book with a sample 
of each of a great number of leaflets, suggestions, 
and booklets which can be used at district meet- 
ings in presenting our study for the year, Africa. 

Another fine plan is this. All of the nearby 
auxiliary secretaries of literature are being enter- 
tained at an afternoon at headquarters. Nine 
are invited at one time by Mrs. Bruehl who takes 
her guests on a tour of the office so that they 
know exactly what supplies are there. 

In February comes ‘‘book month.” We shall 
have a book sale from headquarters, and plans 
for promoting the purchase of books through the 
auxiliaries are already under way. 

March brings the emphasis upon the Misston- 
ARY FRIEND subscriptions. There will be a uni- 
fied plan for the presentation of our publications 
which also will be worked through the auxiliary 
secretaries of literature. 

hree awards are being offered literature 
secretaries in the form of scrap books. They will 
be filled with thoughts and plans for developing 
a far-seeing leadership in the auxiliary based on 
a renewal of spiritual emphasis. These awards 
will be made for the largest net gains in subscrip- 
tions to the Frimnp for the year. 

In her customary splendid way Mrs. C. A. 
Raymond, former Branch secretary of literature 
has undertaken to promote the reading course. 
It is our ambition to pass on to the last woman in 
our Branch the consciousness of the necessity for 
reading, first of all to deepen her consecration to 
Jesus Christ, then to acquire the latest informa- 
tion about the W. F. M. S. and its worldwide 
program which the best minds can offer. 

pon this intelligent, critical department rests 
our hope of progress. Through it new women 
become interested as they become informed. 
Particularly in this year’s study of Africa is 
reading essential. Any woman who continues to 
impart information on developments in Africa 
which she may have read five years ago or even 
two, is a long way behind in her knowledge of the 
present situation. It is our ambition to make the 
groups of women within Cincinnati Branch alert 
to the changing conditions and developments in 
the countries where the W. F. M. S. carries 
Christ’s message and the consequent adaptation 
which our program is constantly making. 

Above all else however we shall strive in this 
Branch to share with every woman within its 
ranks a positive certainty that even in this time 
of distortion and confusion, Jesus Christ is the 
focus and the center of all human life every- 
where; that in the yielding of each heart com- 
pletely to him, He becomes Power, he becomes 
Progress, he becomes Stability, he becomes 
Peace, he becomes Love. 

LronarpA Fisuer Lana. 


(Mrs. Alan Kemp Laing) 
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PROGRAM 


MATERIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 


THE STUDY 


Mont: March. 
Program: Valorous Ventures. 
Worsuip: “The Way” (See ‘The Name’’). 


Tue WomAn’s Missionary FRIEND is chosen 
by the writer for presentation in the March pro- 
gram because no agency has been of greater 
moment, none more essential to the success of our 
missions, past and present. The outlines of its 
founding and growth are sketched in “ Valorous 
Ventures.”* The human interest story back of 
the editorial ‘‘We” is known to few. 

At the very beginning the founders of the 
Society said, ““We must have an official organ.’ 
Who should be editor? How should it be financed? 
What should it be named? The first question 
was most vital. Mrs. William Butler and Mrs. 
K. W. Parker together visited Mrs. W. F. Warren, 
wife of the first president of Boston University, 
to urge her acceptance of the editorship. With 
reluctance Mrs. Warren ‘‘ventured.’”?’ Woman’s 
magazines were few in those days and woman 
editors fewer still. Mrs. Warren was but twenty- 
five, a wife and mother with many responsibili- 
ties, but once committed to the task she became 
a ‘‘Founder” in the highest sense of the word. 

The magazine was authorized May 7, 1869 and 
the first number, June, 1869, announced to the 
world the setting up of a new organization with 
startling objectives and a challenge to the women 
of Methodism. That first issue created a sensa- 
tion, but how should interest be sustained? 
Sources of information were few. Foreign fields 
were months away and contacts were few. With 
genius and unflagging effort the miracle was 
wrought and the little eight-page sheet was 
presently doubled and redoubled in the effort to 
keep pace with amazing advance. Consider 
early headlines: Isabella Thoburn and Clara A, 
Swain, M.D., Appointed Missionaries! Misses 
Thoburn and Swain Sail for India!! Branch 
System Approved by the Missionary Society! An 
Indian Prince Gives a Palace for a Woman’s 
Hospital! 

Picture the young editor at her desk, writing 
sometimes with a baby on her knee, rising often 
before five o’clock to secure precious hours of 
quiet. Stenographers, typewriter? They were 
not. The invention of the stylographic pen 
brought a measure of relief in the drudgery of 
writing, after a time. Printers were negligent to 
copy and proof of a mere ‘‘woman’s magazine” 
at first. Better printers were found. Babies 
grew up and helped to read proof. The Frrmnp 
took an enviable place among missionary peri- 
odicals, for Mrs. Warren wrote not as an observer 
but as a participant. Did any toil? So did she — 
as corresponding secretary for the first organiza- 
tion and for New England Branch after its 
organization. The flame of her love for missions 


*See also Valorous Ventures, pages 15, 16-17, 22, 29, 
38-43, 46, 50, 53, 56, 57, 68, 69, Leaflet, “Visualizing Val- 
orous Ventures.”” Demonstration of FrrEND, see December 
FRIEND, pages 432-433. 
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flowed through her pen to other hearts and 
quickened them to action. A few instances are 
but examples. 

The first issue came to the attention of a 
young school teacher in Illinois and won for the 
Society its first gift west of the Alleghanies. That 
same issue reached Mrs. B. T. Vincent in the 
pioneer Methodist Episcopal Church in Denver 
and the first auxiliary in Colorado was soon 
formed. Isabella Thoburn sent an early number 
to Mrs. H. E. M. Pattee in Kansas and enlisted 
her for lifelong service. Later she was corre- 
sponding secretary of Topeka Branch and later 
still one of the founders of Pacific Branch. 
Pastors welcomed the little magazine. One of the 
“knights of the saddlebags” served a circuit in 
Nebraska where preaching places were forty 
miles apart and his salary $300, but he carried 
the Frrm=np and urged the women in the little 
sod churches to read and to help the Society. In 
New England the subscription lists in many 
places were longer than the roll of members. 

When Harriet Warren went suddenly from 
labor to glories which we know not, a contem- 
porary said, ‘‘In her personality she was my ideal 
of perfect womanhood. Culture? Mental gifts? 
Yes; but not every prophetess dowered with 
these wore a robe bordered with sunshine. Her 
warm genial nature drew everyone to her.”’ After 
her passing, Mary Warren Ayars, able, scholarly, 
“held the line’ for her mother’s sake and com- 
pleted the year as editor. 

The succession of editors has been notable. 
Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins and Miss 
Elizabeth C. Northup introduced many new 
features, keeping the magazine in step with 
progress. During the Jubilee Miss Northup and 
Miss Effie A. Merrill made the Friznp an out- 
standing factor in the victory of that crusade. 
At its close Miss Merrill took the title so richly 
earned and with fine ability, judgment and win- 
some personality has made the Frrenp increas- 
ingly your friend, better, stronger, with each 

ear. ' 
z Long ago Bishop Goodsell said, ‘‘ Membership 
in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is a 
liberal education.”’ No constant reader of the 
FRIEND is unaware of life and currents of thought 
in the world today. Emphasis on educational 
and promotional objectives of the Society at 
home is balanced by the delineation of the world 
field. ‘‘Do you think missionary work is really 
worth while today?” asked a doubter, troubled 
by criticism. The Frrmnp reader has the answer 
to that in every issue. Such numbers as that of 
October, 1936, given to Isabella Thoburn College 
stories written by daughters and granddaughters 
of the college, November with Ewha College 
Jubilee, December with the General Executive 
Story, or February, 1937 and Hwa Nan lead the 
veterans (almost) to ery, “ Now lettest Thou thy 
servant depart in peace.’’ Almost! The Inter- 
national Department pages, current articles on 
New Trends at home and in the field open doors 
to such service as the mothers never dreamed and 
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challenge young women to more valiant deeds. 

To every member of the Society from general 
officer to extension member, the FrrIenp brings a 
fitting message. It is at once a family letter, a 
contemporary “Acts of the Apostles,” a blue- 
print of the building yet to be, a furnishing for 
the individual and corporate task and a guide to 
partnership with Christ. Could it be brought to 
the attention of the uninterested women of 
Methodism, the cause of Christ round the world 
would feel the throb of rising power. 

The day of striving is not past. We owe much 
to our editor and publisher. Few know at what 
cost the Woman’s Missionary FRIEND comes to 
you at the nominal price of sixty cents per year — 
a price below that of any comparable, unsubsi- 
dized magazine of our acquaintance. 


Mrs. G. W. IsHam 
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African Christians 


Explanation (to be read or given from memory). 
Miss Wise, a missionary, is seated by a small 
table in the yard of the mission compound. A 
Bible woman who has been on a long itinerary 
steps in. Later Christian women, who have been 
to the market, come. 

Place: A shady yard. Time: Early afternoon. 

Characters: Miss Wise, the missionary. Mwa- 
luki, a Bible woman. Little girl (about four years 
old) who is blind. Kabedi. Mujinga, a young 
mother. Mbombo, wife of a native teacher. 
Sudila, a widow. 

Suggestions: Let Miss Wise wear a white dress. 
The women wear fantastically draped cotton 
prints. Put a small bandage over the eyes of 
the child to convey the idea of blindness. Let 
the women have large packages or sacks of pro- 
visions which they have acquired at the market. 

Miss Wise (looking up from reading or sewing 
sees Mwaluki at the door or gate and hastens to 
greet her): O Mwaluki, I’m glad to see you back 
from your long itinerary. You’ve been gone 
many moons. 

Mwaluki: Four moons, mother. And I walked 
over three hundred miles. 

Miss Wise: Who is the little stranger? 

Mwaluki: A little blind witch girl I rescued 
from the deep forest one dark night. A lightning 
flash showed her to me. Soon the wild beasts 
would have found her. 

Miss Wise: How could anyone believe that this 
little child is a witch? 

Mwaluki: Millions do believe, mother. But 
they are not happy and are turning rapidly to 
Jesus or Mohammed. Here are the names of 
villages where they want schools and teachers. 
(She draws a piece of brown paper from the folds 
of her garment.) 

Miss Wise (counting): Why, Mwaluki, there 
are twenty-three of them! That represents fif- 
teen or twenty thousand people. We'll see what 
we can do. Take your child and feed her. Here 
come the women from the market. (Mwaluki 
and child leave as Miss Wise goes to greet the 
women.) Come right in where it is cool. (They 
sit on the ground near Miss Wise.) 

Kabedi (speaks as they are being seated): We 
who live in villages near the house of life are 
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fortunate. I walk in the path of the new wisdom 
and my children are well. 

Mujinga: My baby is bathed every day in 
warm water as you said, mother. And he is fed 
goat’s milk instead of "thick, cold mush. He 
grows so long (holding her hands apart-to show 
his length). 

Mbombo: At sunrise I go two days’ journey to 
my village. My husband will build a school and 
I would teach the women the new wisdom. But 
I read not a book. Mother, I want pictures to 
teach how to care for the babies to keep them 
well, and pictures of our good Jesus God. 

Miss Wise: My heart is moved to give all the 
villages these pictures. But they cost much 
money and I am poor. 

Mbombo: But, mother, when our Jesus was a 
baby he lived in Africa; our country gave him 
hospitality. It was here he learned to walk. 
Haven’t you just one little picture I could take? 

Miss Wise: Dear child, I am sorry. I gave 
every one to the Bible women. 

Kabedi: Let us all give more that our sisters 
may have wisdom. (All say, “Ay, ay, we will 
give more.”’) 

Miss Wise: My children you give so much for 
your church and school — 

Kabedi: We can give a little more. Here are 
four eggs and a handful of grain. (She takes 
them from her sack and lays them on the table. 
Each one brings something — vegetables, copper 
coins, etc. They stand near the entrance.) 

Sudila (standing by the table): Mother, I have 
this day sold all my crops. I have much money. 
I want you to take it all. (She lays a roll of bills 
on table. Miss Wise counts them.) 

Miss Wise: Sudila, here are one hundred frances. 
It is too much. What will youlive on? (Hxclama- 
tions from the women.) 

Sudila: The Lord was good to me, mother. 
He gave me large crops. I am all alone. I have 
no child. I eat but little. I can live on what 
I have stored until another harvest. The money 
will buy many pictures and send many Bible 
women far with the good news about Jesus. 

Miss Wise: Sudila, this is wonderful. Thank 
you. Thanks to every one of you. I shall get the 
pictures as soon as possible. As you go I want 
you to remember this verse: Jesus said, “Do not 
be afraid in your heart. My peace I give unto 


Kabedi: That is a true verse, mother. I am no 
longer afraid, even when my husband beats me, 
for I have that peace. 

Sudila: That’s why I gave the money. I want 
all my sisters to have the peace. 

Mujinga: I do not fear witches or evil spirits 
any more. 

Mbombo: I do not fear to go through the dark 
forest. Jesus is with me. 

Miss Wise: Good-bye, my children! Blessings 
on you! (They leave and begin to sing [without 
piano] “God be with you till we meet again.’ 
Miss Wise stands and watches them, deeply moved. 
The singing becomes fainter as they move swiftly 
away.) What can J teach them about religion? 
I have not found so great faith, certainly not in 
America. (Taking her sewing she. walks slowly 


and thoughtfully away.) 
Mrs. J. A. GEER 
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AY WORD Waele ties Ono 


THE MOUNT OF BLESSING 


Goup to"the Mountain of Blessing 
Alone with the Master in prayer. 
In fellowship sweet to sit at his feet 
And,tarryza while with Him there. 


Chorus 
‘Then down to the work in the valley below 
Your face with the lovelight of Jesus aglow. 
‘Then down to the work in the valley below 
Fearlessly, bravely, go. 


This old world is dying for Jesus, 
So many are sinsick and sad; 

And Jesus alone for sin can atone 
‘He only their hearts can make glad. 


Go oft to the Mountain of Blessing 

For service your heart to prepare; 

For those He will trust who walk with Him most, 
And oftenest meet him in prayer. 


(This is the song which Miss Mary Carleton 
gave as her parting message at General Executive 
and for which there were many requests.) 


* * * 


HISTORIC EVENTS IN FEBRUARY 


(Someone should be prepared to give these 
events at each meeting. References are to 
“Valorous Ventures,” the history of our Society 
written by Mrs. George W. Isham). 

Missionary daughters study in India in a 
school opened February 1, 1882. (Page 121.) 

A dispensary which became the first(?) in a 
great city, opened in 1875. (Page 168.) 

Three girls in the entering class in 1908; two 
graduated in 1914, the first in North China. 
(Page 216.) 

A school opened in 1885 taught ‘‘morals’’ until 
in 1900 the government gave permission to teach 
the Bible. (Pages 253, 254.) 

The first woman’s church; curtains and sep- 
arate doors necessary. (Page 266.) 

A piece of “war work” started in 1918. 
(Page 322.) 


* * * 


TE Maaazine Funp Kreps UP its work of 
sending magazines to missionaries, and letters 
received in return show that they are appreciated. 
Subscriptions and pledges received from Novem- 
ber 25 to December 28 are: 

Five from Baltimore, Md. Four each from 
Pittsfield (First), Mass. and Antigo, Wis. Three 
each from Watseka, Ill. and Des Moines, Iowa. 
Two each from Berwick, Me., Trenton, N. J., 
Port Washington and New York City, N. Y., 
Elkton, Md., Columbus, Ohio, Elmhurst, I1., 
Duluth, Minn. and Denver, Colo. 

One each from the following: Malden, Middle- 
boro, Stoneham, Northampton, Springfield 
(Wesley), Cochituate, Chelsea, West Medford 
(Trinity), Greenfield (First), Mass.; Newport, 
R. I.; Brandon and Northfield (Y. W.), Vt. 
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New Rochelle, Middleville, Cannonsville, 
Lyndonville, Vernon Center, Hobart, Hunting- 
ton, Conifer, Newburgh, Chenango Bridge, Troy, 
Shrub Oak, Theresa, Waterport, Round Lake, 
Salisbury Center, Hancock, N. Y.; Ocean Grove 
and Butler, N. J. 

Philadelphia, Grove City, Warren (S.B.), 
Oakmont, Addison, New Castle, Washington, Pa. 

Mt. Dora, Eustis, St. Petersburg, Fla.; St. 
Michael’s, Hagerstown, Forest Hill, Md.; Wash- 
ington (Dumbarton), D. C. 

Russell, Ky.; Marietta, Columbus, Mansfield, 
Pandora, South Charleston, Circleville, Toledo, 
Mingo Junction, Mt. Vernon, Coshocton (Grace), 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

Oquawka, Rochelle (Flag Center), Clinton 
(Y. W.), Gifford, Camp Point, Franklin, Buckley, 
Prophetstown, Libertyville, Waggoner, Oak 
Park (Cuyler Avenue), Ill.; Fort Wayne, Dunkirk, 
LaPorte (Friendship Club, First), Newcastle, 
Huntingburg, Madison, Ind.; Holly, Saginaw 
(First), Litchfield, Benton Harbor, Lake Linden 
Chelsea (Old People’s Home), Mich.; Barron and 
Elo, Wis. 

Corning, Storm Lake, Estherville, Geneva, 
Anamosa, Victor, Iowa; Joplin, Mo. 

Rochester, Minneapolis, Stewartville, Pickerel 
Lake, Minn.; Bismarck, N. D. 

Norfolk, North Loup, Fairmont, Gering, 
North Bend, Nebr.; Beaver, Okla.; Bushton, 
Syracuse, Sterling, Dodge City, Towanda, Kans. 

Stockton, Oakland (Highth Avenue), Temple 
City, North Glendale, Tulare, Arcadia, Los 
Angeles (German), Fullerton, Los Angeles, 
Oroville, Calif. 

Pendleton, Ore.; Spokane (German), (Central), 
Tacoma (Mason), Raymond, Wash. 

* * * 


Arg You Looxine For clever new suggestions 
for invitations to your auxiliary meetings? Here 
are some which have been sent to the editor. 
Unfortunately the name of the sender has been 
detached from the models, but we extend our 
thanks to the donor. 

1. A card having on it the picture of a com- 
fortable chair with the number ten on its back. 
Under the chair is a date and beside it this 
message. 

“At Mrs. G. A. Lewis’s, 2 p.m. A meeting of the 
W.F. M.S. for you. Please come, for if you are 
not there, I shall be nothing but a vacant chair. 
Your chair and Mystery Box question will be 
1037 


2. A card on which is sketched a steamer on 
an expanse of water. The verse above the picture 


“This year to Africa we will go, 
The tribe of the Great Chief better to know. 
On Friday this week the W. F. M. 8. will gather 
At 2 p.m. for the Big Palaver.”’ 


The name of the hostess is beside the picture 


and underneath we read: 
“But whatever our African news or views, 
We must not neglect to oe 
Pay our dues! e 
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3. A sketch of a window with a cut-out 
picture of a smiling lady behind the panes. The 
message is: “Your hostess, Miss Bayes, is looking 
for you June 5 for the W. F. M. 8.” 
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Mystrery Box Suacrestions Camm from the 
same lady. We quote a couple. 

1. A camel cut out of grayish-brown paper, 
with the Mystery Box question written on the 
“sround” at the base. 

2. A big doorkey cut from paper and marked, 
“This key unlocks the Mystery Box.” The key 
is slipped on a cleverly cut key ring on which is 
written the Mystery Box question. 
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A Menv For An Arrican Palaver Lunch 
comes from Northwestern Branch. It is typed 
on a brown paper cut in the shape of Africa. 
At the top is written: 

“The sadza will be cooked in a tzaya, stirred 
with a mugoti, oura in your rongo with a chig- 
wako and you will eat it with a small chigwako. 
The remainder of the lunch will be oura on your 
ndoro except the tea, which will be served in your 
mukombe. We assure you that this lunch will 
not make you have manyoko. 

“Use your own pleasure as to wearing your 
dukus.”’ 

Below this is the menu: “Sadza and Mukaka, 
Nzungu, Stuffed Mapuno with Nyemba, Mbam- 
baira, Zingwa, Mowa, Nanga. Tea with Mukaka 
and Suka. Dessert: Root of Cassava, Chamb- 
gwa.” 

It is almost too bad to print the translation 
where your future guests will see it, but that 
seems necessary so you will know what to serve. 
Sadza, cornmeal mush; Mowa, spinach or greens; 
Nyemba, beans; Mbambaira, sweet potatoes; 
Nzungu, monkey nuts (peanuts); Mapuno, 
tomatoes; Mukaka, milk; Manyoko, snakes in 
stomach; Zingwa, bread; Suka, sugar; Nanga, 
pumpkin; Chigwako, wooden spoon; Chambegwa, 
cake; Ndoro, wooden plate; Root of Cassava, 
tapioca; Tzaya, pot; Rongo, bowl; Mugoti, stick; 
Oura, dish up. a 

A Parnuess Metuop or ExtTRAcTING a small 
sum of money from a great many people is sug- 
gested from New York Branch. An unsealed, 
numbered envelope, bears the picture of a shoe 
and the message: 

“Tiny as your shoes are numbered, 
Multiply the size by two. 
Our Seventieth Anniversary will be remembered 
By your pennies, if this you do.” 
* * * 


Wuitz We Anz Passive out suggestions, how 
about these for brightening up the social hour? 
They come from Topeka Branch. 

1. The old ‘Pi’ is always amusing. These are 
countries where we have work: 1. Apnaj; 
2. Roeka; 3. Rumba; 4. Lagoan; 5. Ragiela; 
6. Tangieran; 7. Raglubia; 8. Naich; 9. Lamaya; 
10. Cemixo; 11. Silippenhip. 12. Diani. 

2. Write a telegram of which each word begins 
with a letter in “missionary,” used incorrect 
order. For example: ‘Mr. Innis says Sarah is on 
North American ranch yet.” 
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3. Find how many words you can make from 
the letters in “missionary.” One society got 
ninety-seven. 3 
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Some New Books 


Tae Susstirure Guest. By Grace Livingston Hill. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


A characteristic story by a well-loved author. 
Like all Mrs. Hill’s books, it brings the reader into 
contact with the human every-day kind of 
people who are true to Christian ideals and who 
make those ideals attractive and impelling. The 
“substitute guest”? was introduced on Christmas 
Eve and his experiences are such as young people 
will enjoy reading about and which will make 
them think as to what is the right way to live. 
Of course there is a charming love story. 
Curist’s WAY AND THE Wor.up’s, By Henry Smith 


Leiper. New York. The Abingdon Press. Price: cloth, 
90 cents; paper, 65 cents. 


This book has been prepared by Dr. Leiper, as 
executive secretary of the American section of 
the Universal Christian Council, to answer many 
requests that the relationship between the 
Church and the organization of society in general 
be studied in the light of changes now taking 
place. It is a clear-cut statement of the strength 
and weakness of the Church; what it offers the 
world and the economic order, and the changes 
that must be made to meet the changing state. 


Br or Goop Comrort. By Raymond Huse. New York. 
The Abingdon Press. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 


A message of cheer to the hearts that face a 
“weary world” and need the assurance of our 
Lord, “Be of good comfort.” Many comforts 
are brought to our attention, among them the 
comfort of forgiveness, of a changed life, of the 
great fellowship. And simple advice is given as 
to how to find the comfort. The booklet will be 
found a valuable help in the Quiet Hour. 

Amone THE SHADows. By Sarah Elizabeth Blacklock. 
New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
A simple, charming story of a child, blind and 

lame, rescued from the life of the tenements. The 
story carries her and her associates — two doctors 
and a judge among them — along through many 
experiences in all of which the sweetness and light 
of Janet’s character are a strong influence for 
good. It isa clean, interesting story, well told, of 
the power of God in lives. 

Our ComMMuUNITY AND THE CHRISTIAN IpDBAL. By Eugene 
Wilford Shrigley. New York. The Abingdon Press. 
Paper. Price, 40 cents. 

A brief, not-too-difficult study of the relation 
of one’s religion to the social environment in 
which it operates. The topics are: Getting 
Acquainted: with our past, with our community, 
with our Church and with our ideal; Local Com- 
munity Problems; the Larger Social Problem. 
Each chapter closes with questions for thought 
and discussion. 


The Abingdon Press is putting out a series of 
what used to be called tracts. They are helpful 
and interesting and are sold at fifteen cents for 
ten copies of any one, thirty-five cents for twenty- 
five copies and one dollar per hundred. The 
names are: ‘Favorite Hymns,” by Stanley Arm- 
strong Hunter: ‘““How Shall We Pray?” and 
“Why Read the Bible?” by J. V. Moldenhawer 
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“The Ladder of Faith,” by George A. Buttrick; 
“What My Religion Means to Me,” by J. Edgar 
Park; ‘Good Taste,” by George Arthur Frantz; 
“Christianity and the Family” and ‘Keeping 
Up One’s Morale,” by Ernest Fremont Tittle; 
“Not to Condemn but to Save,” by Merton S. 
Rice; “America’s Greatest Need,’ by John Mc- 
Dowell; “Shall We Pray?” by Paul E. Johnson. 
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Entered Into Life 


Miss Minerva Culver, Waterford, Ohio. A 
faithful member of our Society for fifty-five 
years. — Cincinnati Branch. 

Mrs. Sarah Shaw, Fort Smith, Ark, a loyal 
extension member. Mrs. Margaret Lamoree and 
Mrs. Alice Pelsor, two faithful pioneer mem- 
bers of the auxiliary at Van Wert, Iowa. Mrs. 
John Hepperle, Sr., aged seventy-seven, and Mrs. 
Anna Elliott, eighty-seven years. Both of 
Reinbeck, Iowa. Their going leaves a gap which 
it will be hard to fill. Mrs. Mary Willis, 
Camanche, Iowa. A charter member of the 
auxiliary and a faithful worker in the missionary 
cause. — Des Moines Branch. 

Mrs. O. A. Miller, Point Marion, Pa. Charter 
member and officer for many years, always 
active and interested. — Philadelphia Branch. 

Mrs. Esther W. Eaton, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
A member of the Society for sixty-six continuous 
years, an enthusiastic worker, a willing con- 
tributor and* an inspiration to the younger 
members of the auxiliary.— New England 
Branch. 

Mrs. Geneva B. Whitney, Freeport, N. Y. An 
alert and effective worker in all activities of the 
church, her beauty of character affected all who 
were associated with her. — New York Branch. 

Miss Jennie 8. Clark, a charter member of the 
auxiliary at Dale, Ind. Most loyal and faithful, 
an example of genuine Christian womanhood. 
Mrs. W. B. Smith, Platteville, Wis. She was 
eagerly, joyfully devoted to her church, to the 
W. F. M.S. and its missionaries and to her com- 
munity. Mrs. Thomas Keyes, Rantoul, II. 
Dearly beloved by all who knew her, her passing 
has left a vacancy in our Society what we all feel 
deeply. — Northwestern Branch. 


_ Mrs. C. R. Van Nice, Morrill, Kans. An officer 
in the auxiliary, ever ready to advance the cause 
by material contributions and untiring efforts.— 
Topeka Branch. 
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The Mystery Box 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 


1. How does wisteria symbolize the Hwa Nan 
girls? 
2. What does a government representative 
say of education for girls? 
3. Why did Hwa Nan students start teaching 
illiterate women to read? 
4. What success had they? 
5. The new missionary was surprised and 
thrilled; by what? 
6. What about Chinese men in the old days 
and now? 
7. Hwa Nan girls and salaries; what doesa 
missionary say about them? 
8. We must restore and rediscover — what? 
9. What is the Hwa Nan motto? 
10. Where are Hwa Nan graduates found and 
what do they carry? 
11. The picture of the crucifixion; what did it 
say to the Buddhist girl? 
12. A strange debate with all the speakers on 
one side; what was the subject? 
13. Give one of the Bible verses and its inter- 
pretation. 
14. What is the plan for the Standard Bearers’ 
sacrificial gift? 
15. Briefly tell the story of Lizzie Johnson. 
16. A wonderful vacation trip; who took it? 
17. For what was the Japanese Bible woman 
especially grateful? 
18. What luggage did the itinerating mission- 
ary in China carry? 
19. Describe the beginning of the Frmnp. 
20. What did Bishop Goodsell say about our 
Society? 
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MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Miss Erriz A. Merri, Editor 

103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. ” ‘ 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one 
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AFRICA VISUALIZED 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” A pageant of Africa — dignified, inspiring — 
worthy of presentation at a church service, Branch or district meeting. 
Costumes and properties not difficult to provide. Twelve participants 
and one or more singers. Price, fifteen cents. 


“A DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH.” An indulgent father gives his daughter 
a post-graduate trip to Africa with money to buy “‘A Diamond in the 
Rough.’’ This demonstration tells what happens. Five characters. 
Time, about twenty minutes. Excellent for large or small groups. 

Price, ten cents. 


“OUR ONE FREE DAY.” 


Scene: One of our own mission stations. 
Characters: Missionaries at this station and nationals — 
in all, nine persons. 


Presentation easy—could be given by reading parts. Price, five cents. 


THESE THREE PUBLICATIONS MAY BE ORDERED 
FROM YOUR OWN BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES 
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EV ALOROWSSVENTURES” By Mary Isham 


Not a dry-as-dust history but a thrilling story of adventure in Christ’s Name in 
many lands by the missionaries of the W. F. M. S. through sixty and six years. 


448 pages of text. 12 pages of half-tones and line sketches as chapter headings. 
Printed on A-Grade paper. Bound in cloth—blue with gold lettering. Attractive jacket. 


We suggest that each Auxiliary after purchasing a copy for their own use make certain that a 
copy of this book is placed in their pastor’s study. Several persons contributing ten or fifteen 
cents each will make the gift possible. 


PRICE $1.25 
ORDER FROM YOUR BRANCH DEPOT OF SUPPLIES (Sce address on page 2) 


ote YEAR BOOK OF -1936 


Being the General Executive Report of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
is now ready. More than 200 pages of information in text and statistics. Price, 
50 cents at Branch Depots of Supplies. 


A\ Life Income Gift gies 


TO THE WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Means 


© Freeing your mind of worry about investments 
@ The certainty of a personal income for life 
® Provision for the use of your money after death 


Make the gift—Receive the tncome—Relieve your worry 
BY SENDING THE SOCIETY 


A LIFE INCOME GIFT 
($100.00 to $100,000.00) 


eo 
For further information write to 


MRS. J. W. MASLAND, Treasurer 
6701 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chinese Jasmine Tea and Canton Ginger 


Special Combination Box Jasmine Tea and Single Brass Candlestick. Beautiful Colonial 
Crystallized Ginger. One-half pound ginger shape. Similar to one shown in frontispiece 
candy and enough tea to serve 100 cups. of November Frrenp, but not an exact 
Makes a pretty gift $1.00 ‘copy. With orange candle $2.00 
1 gift package Jasmine Tea 50 “Seven Magic Pieces.” Chinese wooden 


3 gift packages Jasmine Tea .... 1.25 puzzle with 28-page booklet printed in 
SPECIAL TO AUXILIARIES FOR RESALE China showing 100 different arrangements 
12 packages Jasmine Tea toone address $4.00 of the puzzle. Small enough to carry in 
20 oe) rae Teatooneaddress 6.00 purse. Will furnish entertainment for 
Iron Three-Burner Candleholder. Improved years $0.60 
new design with central stem two inches Kagawa Calendar. With quotations and pic- 
higher than side stems. Complete with tures; Kagawa’s church window in colors. 
Stewardship candles 1.00 $0.10 


Send remittance with order and I pay the postage. Ask for illustrated folder of foreign costume dolls, 
MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 2227 SAINT PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BY JOHN Z. MOORE 


HAITANG’S NEW VENTURE 
BY CARRIE M. BARTLETT 
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An Indian Mary’s Easter Morning 


It is the custom, in some places, for the Indian Christian women to go early 
to the cemetery, on Easter morn, to worship the risen Christ 


ZS 


Today is Easter. In the early dawn 

I rose, and with the others softly stole 

Out to the place of graves — the burying place. 

My heart is hidden there, my life, my soul! 

My tiny son, so full of baby grace! 

Oh, could I see, once more, his little face! 
(They went singing! Alleluiah!) 


I walked in sorrow in the shadowy day, 
Rebellious, broken, hardly knowing why 
I went. The rest were joyful, happy, on the way, 
Praising the loving, living Christ! But I 
Remembered only, Munna had to die! 

(Still, the singing! Alleluiah!)] 


Some one spoke gently. In my dull despair 

I turned, bewildered, blind with grief. ’Twas He! 

The Christ they praised! He walked beside me, there! 

“Why, Mary! Weep not, Mary! He’s with Me!’’ 

“Nay, Lord! We laid him here! How can that be!’’ 
(Soft, the singing! Alleluiah!) 


‘*He lives, Mary!’ Though my weary eyes could see 

The little mound, so near, I raised my head; 

A sudden, quiet peace had come to me! 

‘Christ lives! My baby lives!’’ I softly said. 

‘Lord, I believe! He’s living and not dead!’’ 
Alleluiah! Alleluiah! 

LOLA M. GREEN 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


By EDDY LUCIUS FORD, Ph.D., Washington, D.C. 


HE most remarkable advance movement of the Chinese Republic has been the 
progress made in education. This progress has been steady in spite of all disturb- 
ances making for apparent disorder. The ancient civil examination system had 

been abolished just six years previous to the starting of the Republic in 1911. That 
year the pupils in the new system of education were about two million. By 1931 
nearly twelve million were enrolled in China’s schools. 

Many factors have contributed to this rapid growth. Among these may be 
enumerated the modernization of industry, the increase in means of inter-communica- 
tion, the New Thought movement, the New Life movement, the attitude of the 
Nationalist government which came to power in 1927, and the influence of schools 
established and maintained by the missionary forces in China. 

During the first decade of the republic the influence of the Christian schools was 
a dominating and moulding factor. While continuing as a force in education, the 
relative influence of these schools has been much less for the past dozen years. Up to 
1923 the Christian schools may be said to have set the norm, but since that year the 
power of the government rapidly increased until national control became operative 
in all schools, through the educational laws passed in 1929 and 1932. While the 
registration of private schools was contemplated before 1920, the government did 
not enforce the regulation before 1927. Dr. S. C. Wang, the Minister of Education, 
in a recent monograph entitled ‘“Education in China,” estimated that twenty-three 
per cent of all children of school age were in school. Of this per cent about three- 
fourths were enrolled in public schools and one-fourth in private schools. It is esti- 
mated that the entire student enrollment of all the private Protestant schools in 
China does not now amount to more than two and one-half per cent of the total 
number in the national system of education. 

The incorporation of private schools into the national system of education is the 
outstanding fact to be recorded among the trends of the past decade. While govern- 
ment pressure to accomplish this was not powerfully exerted until after 1927, it must 
not be thought that the Christian schools had never considered national control. 
Active codperation with the government had been the steady policy of the Christian 
schools since the establishment of the republic. The courses of study approved by 
the government were uniformly adopted as the basis for the Christian private schools 
' of all grades up to the university. The government scheme of school organization 
was adopted and modified as that scheme was reorganized. The general aims of 
public and private schools were approximate. The considered studies of the Christian 
schools such as the Report of the Educational Commission, of which Dr. Ernest 
Burton was chairman, in 1922, and the later Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, 
advised the fullest codperation with the government. Recent investigation made 
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by the writer shows that the incorporation of the Christian schools into the national 
system of education has become the settled policy of the present government of 
China. Moreover, this is generally accepted today by the Christian educators of 
China, both Chinese and foreign missionary. 

While this acceptance of the registration status has been general, it has raised 
some serious problems for the Christian schools. The regulations embodied in the 
laws set forth in fullness of detail the entire educational policy as regards control, 
organization, administration, and the courses of study. The adjustments that the 
Christian schools needed to make in order to comply with the laws have not been 
easy. This has been especially true in the schools above the primary grade, for one 
requirement was that the heads of schools should be Chinese. Before 1927 they had 
been uniformly foreign missionary. The shift of leadership was difficult to make, the 
more so as it was coincident with a passing anti-Christian movement that was stirring 
the entire Chinese nation. 

The government system has been severely criticised as a ie lock-step scheme 
of education. Uniformity of courses, maintained by uniform examinations and with 
the prohibition of any deviation from the published government courses, has been 
characteristic. Furthermore, the schedule of studies has been so heavy that little 
time remained for any addition to the required subjects. Practically no place is left 
for that experimentation and variation which make for progress in the schools of a 
nation. 

The Christian forces have voiced their disapproval of this feature of the present 
government system, for they believe that the private schools, if free to experiment 
with new projects, might make greater contributions to Chinese education. The rise 
of the modern educational system was in large part due to the Christian schools. 
They were able to point a new educational road because in the past they had been 
free to offer to the Chinese people schools which differed from those established by 
the Chinese in accordance with the ancient patterns. 

Before the republic the government exercised little control over education. 
Today it has taken over control of education, administering it in every detail that 
concerns the schools. It is hoped that a golden mean more in keeping with the Chinese 
character may be found, by granting the schools freedom for those experiments in 
variation which make for progress. 

The chief issue with the government which the Christian schools have felt com- 
pelled to raise concerns the right of private Christian schools to give religious instruc- 
tion. All such courses have been prohibited in government curricula for schools 
below the senior high school grade. The Christians claim that the guarantee of 
freedom of religion in the national constitution should permit private schools to 
include religion in the curriculum. The actual practice has varied in the Christian 
schools depending upon the attitude of local government officials. If pressure was 
exerted locally, religious courses have been offered outside of the regular school sched- 
ule either in the schools or in nearby churches. While the laws have not been modified, 
the general attitude of the government is at present conciliatory. 

A second major trend in Christian education in recent years has been the emphasis 
upon quality rather than quantity. The need for this emphasis became evident about 
the time of the revolution. It was manifested in a movement for uniform courses of \ 
study made operative through uniform examinations. The aims of education in all 
grades of Christian schools were so broadened in the second decade of the twentieth 
century that they covered all the areas of life, differing markedly from the early mission 
schools, which were largely evangelistic in purpose. 
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While much attention was given to the maintenance of a Christian atmosphere 
the courses of study became more life-centered in the range of subjects offered. 
Increasing effort was given to the improvement of methods of teaching. The influ- 
ence of the progressive spirit in American education was widely felt. Both the govern- 
ment schools and the Christian schools changed to the 6-3-3 plan of organization for 
primary and secondary education. There was a marked effort to provide better 
housing, especially for primary schools, in the years from 1915 to 1925. 

One of the greatest influences making for improved quality in the schools was 
the report of the educational commission, commonly called the Burton Report, 
which was published in 1922. The slogan of that report for the Christian schools 
was widely adopted and is still challenging: ‘‘More efficient, more Christian, and 
more Chinese.” It is the general opinion that government control has helped to 
achieve greater efficiency. Certainly it has made the private schools more Chinese 
in that they are controlled by boards predominantly composed of Chinese and under 
the principalship of Chinese educators. 

The world-wide depression has been a negative influence that has also tended to 
improve the quality. Decreased missionary support has brought about the merger 
of institutions and has caused the elimination of many weak, ineffective schools, 
especially on the primary level. It is estimated that fully fifty per cent of the pri- 
mary schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been closed. Doubtless there 
will be an attempt to restore a portion of these, but only in case they can be more 
adequately housed and equipped. However, the growth of the government system 
may make such an increase unwise. 

Many of the secondary schools are having a severe struggle to meet the rising 
standards set by the government. These schools are recognized by all authorities 
as the center of the Christian system of schools in China. Only as they are main- 
tained on a high level of efficiency can the Christian forces hope to make a worthy 
educational contribution to the Chinese people. The Chinese Christians will aid in 
supporting these schools, but at present the missionary societies must more largely 
finance them in order that a strategic opportunity shall not be lost. 

All critics agree that the Chinese schools, both public and private, have been 
too largely imitative of the West. China has unutilized national resources in phil- 
osophy, history, and art. Her social problems must be solved in keeping with her 
national characteristics. Under the recent reorganization incorporating the Chris- 
tian schools into the national system of education, the Chinese Christian educators 
may help make China’s schools ‘“‘more Chinese” in the building of an enduring 
Chinese culture. 

The chief problem of the leaders of the Christian schools is to make them “more 
Christian.”’ During the period of the anti-Christian movement, roughly from 1924 
to 1930, it seemed that the Christian character of these schools was in jeopardy. 
The crisis was passed successfully but the problem remains. The essentials are four: 
Chinese principals with rich Christian experience and motivated by Christian pur- 
poses, a faculty largely of the same character, a Christian constituency that furnishes 
at least fifty per cent of the student body, and adequate financing to maintain 
standards equal to the highest the government may set. 

If the growth in the government primary schools is as rapid as the present policy 
dictates, and if the teaching of religious subjects should be entirely prohibited in 
them, the Christian primary schools will be eventually eliminated. In such a con- 
tingency the church will need to offer all religious education in the church program. 
Much has been done previously through the Sunday school. But with the elimina- 


tion of the primary schools a heavier responsibility would need to be assumed. This 
(Continued on page 97) 
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THE PRELIMINARY PEACE CONFERENCES 
AT BUENOS AIRES 


By MINNIE R. ve GATTINONI and RHODA C. EDMESTON, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Tur ARGENTINE 
Womens Prace CONFERENCE 


NovEMBER 5-8, 1936 


N answering your request, it is a great 
pleasure for us to inform you of the 
work done here in this great country 

in favor of peace. For some time past 
there have been here and there peace 
meetings, but we had never had the oppor- 
tunity to see all these forces unified. 
About two years ago, when the war was 
raging in the Chaco, a group of young 
women students started a definite fight 
against war. They tried to call the atten- 
tion of all the women of our land to the 
problem of war and to awaken the inter- 
est of students, teachers, women of intel- 
lectual circles, employees and workers of 
all kinds. They were able to form an 
organization with branches in all the 
important centers. 

This same group of young women con- 
ceived the idea of celebrating a national 
womens conference for peace, to be held a 
few weeks before the official Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference. The thought was 
that this womens conference should be a 
preparation for the later one. Our women 
are against war, but they had not felt to 
the full the responsibility that rests upon 
them to try to prevent it. The conference 
had for its principal object the awakening 
of the conscience of our women in favor 
of peace and organizing them to constitute 
a conscious and responsible force against 
war. With this object in view, all the 
womens organizations were invited to send 
delegates to consider forming an Argentine 
confederation of women for peace. 

This was the first time in the history of 
Argentina that such a project was under- 
taken. Sixty-nine womens organizations 
responded to the invitation. The group of 
delegates was as representative as we had 
hoped and included among others medi- 
cal students, lawyers, employees, working 
women, Protestant groups, theosophists 
and socialists. The only groups that did 
not respond were the Roman Catholics, 
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which are controlled by the high clergy of 
Fascist tendency and so were not allowed 
to enter such an organization. The reali- 
zation of the plan took time and work, but 
all was done in a beautiful spirit. The 
proposed conference was well advertised, 
and for this we had the coéperation of the 
press; ample space was given for our 
articles and announcements. 

On November 5 we opened our first 
womens peace conference in Prince 
George’s Hall. The following subjects 
were considered: The Influence of War on 
Social Life; The Dangers of War in the 
World; The Economic Factors in War; 
The Place of Women in Argentine Life — 
in the Home, in Industry, Society and 
War; Education and War; The Organiza- 
tion of Women for Peace. 

All the sessions were well attended, the 
most of those present being women. This 
we considered a real triumph, as hereto- 
fore our women have not often taken an 
active part in such things. 

You may be interested in what hap- 
pened during the conference. The sessions - 
began, as we have. said, on Thursday and 
continued through Friday and Saturday 
morning. But when we went on Saturday 
afternoon we found, to our surprise, that 
the doors were closed and we were for- 
bidden by police authority to continue. 
This was due to false information that had 
been given them in regard to the nature of 
the conference. They had been given to 
understand that under cover of the name 
of a peace conference communist propa- 
ganda was being spread. 

Although naturally indignant over this, 
the women were not daunted by it. They 
immediately made out in proper form a 
statement of the purpose of the meeting, 
published it in the papers and, taking it 
to the police, asked for permission to con- 
tinue. This was finally granted and we 
finished without further interruption. 

The order maintained throughout the 
discussions and the spirit in which they 
were expressed could not possibly have 


been better. This is the more surprising — = 
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when one remembers that there were 
present representatives of such widely 
different types of thought, from the most 
conservative to the extreme radical. 

Resolutions were formulated in this 
womens conference for presentation to the 
official one which was to be held later. 
Another result of the meeting was the 
formation of a federation of sixty-nine 
womens organizations representing thirty 
thousand women, which is now continuing 
the work for peace. We have named an 
executive committee of four secretaries to 
organize the feminine forces of the two 
continents for peace, and we hope that all 
the countries will codperate in this work. 

Following the women’s conference came 
the People’s Peace Conference, which 
included both men and women, invita- 
tions to which had been sent to all the 
countries of America. At the head of this 
was Dr. Alicia Moreau de Justo, a leader 
of a very strong political party in this 
country, the socialist party. 

In all this work for peace our Methodist 
women have been prominently repre- 
sented. Mrs. Isabel G. de Rodriguez, 
president of our Methodist women’s fed- 
eration and in charge of temperance work 
here, was the life and soul of the move- 
ment which culminated in the womens 
conference. She was at the head of the 
group of young women students who 
initiated it. The meetings of the execu- 
tive committee which planned the con- 
ference were held at the home of Mrs. 
Rodriguez, which is the headquarters of 
the W. C. T. U. here, and she presided 
over several sessions and delivered one of 
the addresses. 

Mrs. Rodriguez, Mrs. Turner, Mrs. 
Fernandez, Miss Tallon and the two 
writers of this report represented our 
Methodist women in the Popular Confer- 
ence and we also, at your request, repre- 
sented the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society there. 

We could write much more, but we 
think this will give you an idea of what 
our women are doing for peace here in this 
part of America. 


Propies PEACE CONFERENCE 
NovrEMBER 22-25, 1936 


The Peoples Peace Conference was 
organized under the auspices of the Peace 
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Committee of Buenos Aires. This com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of 
the various local peace organizations of 
Buenos Aires and vicinity arid has its 
center in that city. The names of some 
of these local organizations may be of 
interest as giving an idea of the variety 
of interests and ideas represented by 
the people who have united in this 
common purpose of working for the 
peace of the Americas and through that 
for the peace of the world. Among them 
are the following: Association of Libraries 
and Children’s Playgrounds, Peoples The- 
ater, Argentine League of Social Prophy- 
laxis, Cultural Association of Teachers, 
Y. W. C. A., Club of Arts and Letters, 
Argentine Jewish Association, Social 
Union of Municipal Workers. 

The idea of the celebration of such a 
conference previous to the meeting of the 
official one in December was based on 
recognition of the fact that the task of 
maintaining peace among the nations of 
the world can never be the exclusive 
responsibility of governments. It must 
rise out of the will of the people, freely 
expressed. 

The peace conference was designed to 
be such an interchange of ideas and an 
expression of public sentiment sufficiently 
important to make itself heard in the con- 
ference of official representatives which 
should follow. It was to be a meeting of 
all the men and women in all this vast 
rich and complex western world who 
wish to discover the means that will allow 
their progressive development and avoid 
the open and hidden antagonisms which 
sooner or later lead to a resort to arms; 
a conference which should be, in fact, a 
people’s conference non-partisan and non- 
political, as broad as the problem which 
it studied. The call was to all the men 
and women of good will everywhere; to 
all those engaged in creative work of any 
kind, to scientists and statesmen, to 
artists and writers, to men in city and 
country who work together in peace and 
for peace, and above all to the mothers of 
all lands, who in the very nature of the 
case are defenders of life. 

Four major considerations were pre- 
pared by the organizing committee for 
presentation to the conference. They 

; (Continued on page 99) 
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WITH PALETTE AND PAINT BRUSH IN AFRICA 


By BERNICE HALL LEGG 


AN you visualize old Cazenovia 
Seminary away back in 1825? The 
ancient elms were not so ancient 

then, nor the hoary walls so hoary, but the 
young life on its campus was just as 
vibrant and vivid as today. Conspicuous 
among the young women of the entering 
class that fall were two sisters, Pamelia 
and Sophronia Farrington from Osborne 
Hill, Town of Herkimer, overlooking the 
historic Mohawk Valley. No “Drums 
Along The Mohawk’”’ heralded the arrival 
of the two, but one, at least, needed no 
such announcement to presage a career 
which made an unforgetable impression 
upon two continents. 

Sophronia Farrington, student-artist 
and school-teacher-in-training was, first 
and last, a consuming flame of evangelistic 
fervor. The pupils who later came under 
her instruction in the rural schools which 
she taught, as well as their elders in the 
communities where she sojourned, were 
inevitably affected by her deep consecra- 
tion. But rural, up-state New York could 
not contain her eager, adventurous spirit. 
In July, 1833, the sad story drifted around 
the world of the death of Melville B. Cox, 
Methodism’s first missionary to the Dark 
Continent; and whether his tragic cry, 
“Though a thousand fall, let not Africa 
be given up!’ penetrated the seclusion 
of Miss Farrington’s life, or whether she 
was caught in the current of the pioneers 
seeking a new wo1ld in Liberia, it is a 
matter of record that she sailed for that 
land in November, 1833, aboard the ves- 
sel Jupiter, arriving in Monrovia January 
1, 1834. 

That was before our Foreign Missions 
Board included women on its staff, and 
longer before our Women’s Society had 
come into existence. She was one of a 
party of five, the other two being married 
couples, their united object being to take 
over the mission so courageously begun 
by Melville Cox, and so tragically closed 
with his death. 

The sponsoring organization was known 
as “The Young Men’s Missionary Society 
of Boston,” which later became the Board 
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of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The long voyage in the sailing vessel 
with seventy emigrants aboard offered an 
unparalleled opportunity for the evangel- 
istic zeal of Miss Farrington, and many 
conversions were attributed to her efforts. 
But the dread African fever soon took its 
toll among the five Americans. One couple 
died within a few months, and the others 
were so ill that an immediate return was 
felt to be imperative by all, except the 
indomitable young woman, artist, teacher, 
preacher. With characteristic intensity 
she refused to abandon the mission until 
someone should come to take charge. 

Such a person was found in course of 
time — Dr. Seys, a West Indian by birth 
and thus more likely to be immune to 
tropical diseases — and his records de- 
scribe Miss Farrington’s appearance upon 
his arrival. With emaciated features and 
fever-brilliant eyes, she lay in her lonely 
dwelling, her sole attendant a negro child, 
but she had been sustained by a vision of 
the Great Physician by her side, assuring 
her that she should not die until a sue- 
cessor came. Tales of her almost super- 
human endurance met Dr. Seys from the 
wondering natives, stories of the white 
teacher who won them with the magic 
of her painted pictures, and charmed 
them with her silvery voice, leading them 
into the very presence of the Great Spirit 
whom she worshipped. 

Subsequent developments vindicated 
her confidence in the protection of her 
God. She returned to her native land, and 
in later life married a Mr. George Cone, 
and with him became a member of South 
Street Church, Utica, New York. 

Today, a small headstone marks her 
resting place in the burial plot back of the 
little Methodist Church in Middleville, 
not far from her childhood home. The 
name of Farrington is common in the 
annals of that church and community, 
but probably few of this generation are 
aware of the “‘valorous ventures”’ of their 
ancestor, Sophronia Farrington, first 
woman missionary to Africa. 


Woman’s Missionary FRIEND 


NEW TRENDS IN INDIA 


By JESSIE I. PETERS, Bijnor, India 


ERHAPS had we eyes that could see 
and a keener intelligence we might see 
many, many trends in our work 

today. No doubt a longer perspective 
would also be of advantage, but even 
those who run in the midst of busy days 
can see some things today that we did not 
see a few years ago. 

One of the most obvious trends is the 
great interest in all phases of rural work. 
Even the daily papers are full of rural 
findings, rural experiments, rural reports 
from all parts of the country. The new 
viceroy is interested in improving the 
breed of cattle, inquires into the condition 
of the local milk supply, has the munici- 
pality give free milk to poor children to see 
the effect on their health and mentality — 
all of which is news. Rural Uplift com- 
mittees are organized all over the prov- 
inces and those with mutual interests soon 
find themselves on committees with gov- 
ernment officials and members of every 
faith. When I inquired for some of the 
newest books on the subject I found that 
they were all reading the books written 
by missionaries who had done pioneer 
work along rural lines. It really is hard 
to start any line of community benefit 
that has not been tried by some mission- 
ary somewhere. 

So we find that another trend is this 
coéperation between Christian and non- 
Christian, which has come to be the 
normal thing; reading the same books; 
serving on the same committees; attend- 
ing the same meetings and taking part in 
discussing the same problems. It is seen 
in the meetings of district and municipal 
boards, child welfare and public health 
committees, education committees, hos- 
pital committees, all kinds of women’s 
organizations, etc. 

No doubt the most amazing trend just 
now is the awakening in a new way of the 
depressed classes. India is shaken from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas by the stand 
taken by Dr. Ambedkar and the leader- 
ship that he is giving to the millions for 
whom nobody cared for many centuries. 
Now everyone seems to care very much 
indeed but of course motives are different. 
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Something is happening now and some- 
thing much more is to happen in the next 
few years to the depressed classes; but 
just what the result will be no one knows. 
Doubtless it will be so deep and wide in 
its reaches that the religious and economic 
structure of India will be changed. Great, 
indeed is the responsibility of those who 
are working for the Kingdom of God. 

Right here in this connection should be 
mentioned the new tendency to hear in 
open forum fearless criticism of Hinduism. 
Words have been heard on the public 
platforms of the country that a few years 
ago one would never believe could have 
been made in public. Emotions long pent 
up have found expression. 

Something new under the sun was said 
to me not long ago by a nationalist who 
was giving me an account of some of his 
experiences. Then he spoke of his wife 
and how she had changed and what some 
of his own ideas were as to the position of 
women in the community. He said, “‘She 
was in jail the same time I was and it did 
her a lot of good. She learned a lot there, 
so that she has been different ever since.’ 
Of course school is not the only place to 
learn. 

When one thinks of the changes along 
the line of social reform; in caste restric- 
tions crumbling; temperance work in 
which the Government gives money to 
work against liquor which is a Govern- 
ment monopoly; women voting and serv- 
ing on public committees; inter-caste 
marriages; inter-religious marriages; mar- 
riages of east and west; researches along 
the lines of nutrition; the wonderful 
advances made in the cure and control 
and propaganda work in leprosy; even 
birth control clinics; one is constrained to 
say, “What hath God wrought?” One 
might go on indefinitely for new lines are 
being taken up continually. 

There is a growing and greater unity 
among all branches of the Christian 
Church. It seems that there is a greater 
opportunity for fellowship than there 
used to be. We seldom saw others than 
our own church people. Now on summer 

(Continued on page 99) 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS. 
IN KOREA 2 


ROM Rev. John Z. Moore has been 

received a brochure setting forth 

with pictures and text some efforts 
which have been made in Korea. It is 
called “Training and Inspiring Lay 
Workers, Pyengyang, Korea,’’ and seems 
to fit in exceedingly well with our topic of 
“New Trends.”’ One wonders, in reading 
it, what would be the result in American 
churches if intensive training were given 
to the official members. We quote: 

“There are three things necessary if we 
are to build the Kingdom of Christ in 
Korea or in any land. 

“First, we must have in each city and 
village an adequate group of Christians 
who have left the old ways and who are 
seeking the Light as it is in Christ. This 
group we have in hundreds of villages and 
churches. It is being added to daily, and 
with more trained workers would increase 
rapidly. 

“Second, lay workers, trained and in- 
spired, to go forth to share what they 
have received and be the office bearers of 
the Church. This middle group is the 
most neglected and needy part of our 
Methodist work in Korea today. 

“Third, pastors to lead the flock into 
the rich fields and pastures of Korea. 
A Korean district superintendent says, 
‘Where there is a trained and faithful 
pastor the work is growing and there is no 
question as to his support.’ 

“The work of the missionary and the 
use of mission money is needed and 
brings the finest fruitage when devoted to 
the training and inspiring of workers for 
the over-ripe field. These workers are 
needed from ordained pastors to class 
leaders and Sunday school teachers — 
hundreds of them. 

“Our work as missionaries here in 
Pyengyang is the training of lay workers 
and the inspiring of them to go forth and 
share what they have received. Even in 
selfsupporting work, where as yet only 
about one in a family is Christian, this 
training work must be helped by the mis- 
sionary and mission money. 

“Tlow fine it would have been if Dr. 
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Luke had possessed a kodak with which 
to hand us down a picture of the early 
Church. And yet he did give up a picture 
in words so clear that he who runs may 
read. 

“My old professor at Drew, Dr. Upham 
of blessed memory, told us when we grad- 
uated: ‘As you go out you will find the 
folks in churches want something new, 
always something new.’ How like the 
‘new deals’ of today. Then Dr. Upham 
would say, ‘Give the folks the gospel; it’s 
the newest thing for most of them.’ This 
is the one purpose of all this Bible training 
work we are doing in Pyengyang. If we 
continue this training of lay workers, each 
village will care for its own Chureh and 
kingdom work, from the first hand 
evangelism to all the education and com- 
munity service work needed. 

“All this training and inspiring work for 
lay workers gathers about our Bible 
training schools for men and women, with 
their dormitories overpacked and not 
able to accommodate more than a frac- 
tion of those who wish to attend. There 
are one-week schools and two-week 
schools and ten-week schools and eight- 
months schools. Some of them meet two 
or three times a year, and there is never a 
month when one or more are not in ses- 
sion. They touch hundreds of eager 
workers each year. 

“We cannot write pictures as Luke did, 
but we have a kodak, as Luke did not; so 
we will let the pictures speak for them- 
selves,” 

The first picture shows about three 
hundred men in a two-weeks school for 
men, usually called the District Bible 
Institute. During that fortnight the men 
were busy all day, from the six o’clock 
prayer meeting in the morning to the 
close of the evangelistic service at nine in 
the evening. They were divided into 
seven sections, each having four hours of 
Bible study, an hour in Christian educa- 
tion, and a half-hour of church musie 
every day. Thirty-one circuits and nearly 
one hundred churches were represented in 
this school. sa) 


The next picture shows a group of the 
graduates from this two-weeks school. 
Plans were made and men appointed to go 
two by two, at the close of the school, to 
hold like meetings of one week all over the 
work that centers in Pyengyang City. A 
pastor and a layman went together. In 
two months after the close of the school, 
one hundred nineteen men had meetings 
in eighty-two churches. 

Next comes a group of women attend- 
ing the two-weeks school for women. 
They meet in four different places on the 
Pyengyang work and at least twice a 
year. A regular course of study covering 
six years (twelve terms) with careful 
teaching and examinations gives these 
women a knowledge of Bible and Chris- 
tian education besides some simple do- 
mestic science and hygiene. Many of the 
women are church officers or Bible women 
serving without salary. 

A picture shows a group of volunteer 
teachers in one of these two-week schools 
for women, with the graduates of the six 
year course of study. These graduates 
are faithful church workers and officers, 
and Sunday school officers and teachers. 
The teachers are loyal pastors, Bible 
women, school teachers and missionaries, 
who freely give their time. In the center 
of the group is the Korean district super- 
intendent, and at either end is a young 
Korean man, educated in America and 
now in evangelistic work. One, Dr. 
Chung, is a graduate of Biblical Seminary 
in New York, with his doctor’s degree 
from Drew. ‘He is full of enthusiasm 
and using his fine training in a most ex- 
ceptional way as pastor of a small but 
growing church in one of the fast growing 
sections of this great industrial city. 
There can be no better investment of the 
missionaries time and money than in the 
splendid men and women of Korea.” 


The young man at the other end, Pang 


Chang Dok, carries his trombone. Of 
him Dr. Moore says: ‘He is one of the 
finest boys we ever graduated from our 
boys high school. He has just returned 
from America where he graduated from 
Mt. Union College and the Dana School 
of Music. He spent his summers with 
Homer Rodeheaver at Winona Lake. He 
is now ‘back home,’ giving his time in 
glad and most effective service leading, 
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inspiring, teaching Church music and 
singing the gospel. His fine trombone, 
given by a friend at Mt. Union College, is 
used ‘for Jesus only,’ as he tells his own 
people.” 

One regrets the necessity for shortening 
the accounts of these schools. For in- 
stance, the district conference at Kang 
Syo, with workers who were trained in 
some of these institutes. The entire dis- 
trict is self-supporting, with large as well 
as small churches, Sunday schools, day 
schools, night schools, kindergartens, rural 
institutes, missionary societies, preaching 
bands, self-help associations and ‘‘all the 
activities of a going and growing church.” 
It is a testimonial to the work of these 
two-weeks schools. 

But there is also a one-week school, of 
seventy-five primary school teachers. All 
teach in church primary day schools, most 
are graduates of the high schools in Pyeng- 
yang. They give their one week of vaca- 
tion at Christmas time to this school, and 
would gladly meet for two or three weeks 
in the summer if there were funds avail- 
able. Many of them teach six days a 
week in day school and then one day in 
Sunday school, so they reach four thou- 
sand children. And they work for low 
salaries because of their love and loyalty 
to the church. 

The ten-weeks school is an experiment, 
meeting for five weeks before the Christ- 
mas holidays a year ago, and five weeks 
after. Thirty-four men from eighteen to 
thirty-five years studied in this school 
which Dr. Moore calls, “‘the most produc- 
tive work I have ever undertaken.’ The 
men pay their own travel and board. A 
three-year course with six terms is planned 
to fit the men ‘‘not only to have but to 
fill’ offices in the local churches. 

There is also an eight-months school — 
the regular course in the women’s Bible 
training school. 

All this training work has been helped 
by the department of Christian education 
of the Korean Methodist Church, who 
rejoice in the success of what their secre- 
tary calls, ‘just exactly what we need in 
Korea. 


CHICHICOWD 


He who cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself. —G. Herbert. 
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HAITANG’S NEW VENTURE 
IN LAY LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


By CARRIE M. BARTLETT, Haitang, China 


LMOST ever since we came to 
Haitang some four or five years ago 
we have been interested in and bur- 

dened for a group of women here, former 
graduates of our Kings Herald Girls 
School and now living in homes of their 
own here on the island, but not any longer 
paid workers of the church. During these 
years very little has been done to enrich 
their lives and some, married into non- 
Christian homes or into homes only nomi- 
nally Christian, have all but lost God out 
of their lives. They have seemed to us a 
great unused force in the church and it has 
been the burden of our hearts to do some- 
thing for them, for if Spirit-filled and with 
a vision of their privilege and responsi- 
bility what could they not do for the 
Kingdom here! 

We had looked forward to a meeting 
for these women in the early summer and 
then as our year came to a close we 
seemed so short of funds that we won- 
dered whether we could have the meeting; 
but Just at this time came a letter from a 
friend enclosing a check from herself and 
her daughters which was enough to cover 
the expense of this institute and a little 
more, so we immediately set the date as 
June 24-30. 

Some twenty of the forty women invited 
came and what a week it was together! 
The renewing of old friendships was no 
small part of the joy of it all, and it was 
interesting to see those of the same class 
flock together, in twos and threes, and five 
of one class. One of those five was the 
daughter of our district superintendent 
who was home on a visit from Malaya. 
She is a graduate of our Eveland Seminary 
in Singapore and now evangelist at 
Sitiawan. She was just from a big revival 
there and her heart was burning with love 
for her Master and a desire to share with 
others what he had done for her. In her 
daily evangelistic messages and her per- 
sonal contacts she was a real blessing to 
all and we felt that God had sent her to 
us for just this time. 

Some of the women had to bring their 
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babies and small children, but even with 
these distractions they seemed to get so 
much — their hungry hearts just drank in 
the messages given. We began with the 
early Quiet Hour, then Religious Educa- 
tion in the Homes, Bible study and clos- 
ing the forenoon with singing and hand 
work. They were much interested in the 
health clothes with the patterns sent out 
by the Council of Health Education and 
some of them bought some of the little 
sun suits that we had on hand. On Sun- 
day several of the children appeared with 
new clothes that the mothers had made 
in between times for them. 

The afternoon began with a Fellowship 
Group meeting in which there was testi- 
mony and sharing —a_heart-searching 
and precious hour together. One after- 
noon one woman was all broken up as she 
confessed to having given away her little 
girls. God had been showing her the sin 
of this and the climax had come when she 
learned that one of these little daughters 
had been sold and was being illtreated. 
She asked us to pray for her that her sin 
might be forgiven and that the way might 
open for her to redeem this little girl of 
nine years and bring her home again. We 
are so glad to learn that prayers were 
answered and that the child was redeemed 
for ninety dollars in our Chinese currency. 


Others told of defeat in home and family — 


life. One bright young woman told of her 
marriage into a large family which was 
nominally Christian and she had such 
high hopes of bringing them to really 
know Christ, but she met opposition, 


‘ridicule and persecution, and instead of 


leading them upward she had become cold 
and indifferent in her own Christian life. 
She went home with new faith and cour- 
age realizing that she could not do this in 
her own strength, but with the promise, 
“T ean do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 

The crowning hour was the last after- 
noon when we had the candle-lighting 
consecration service. The district super- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THE FRIENDLY COLONY: 
MOUNT HERMON, DARJEELING 


OR most visitors to Darjeeling, ‘“North 
Point” calls to mind the imposing 
buildings of St. Joseph’s College, 

Singamari House, and few lesser edifices 
built on Birch Hill or the Cart Road. 
Should any one speculate as to what lies 
below, the answer given would probably 
be nothing more or less than ‘‘Tea 
Gardens.”” Yet if somebody with an 
inquisitive turn of mind brave the steep 
descent of Tukvar Road between St. 
Joseph’s and its playing ground he will 
presently come to a settlement which, 
although having parallels in other parts 
of India, is probably unique in both situa- 
tion and extent. Here and there the pre- 
vailing forest has been cleared. Red- 
roofed cottages peep through the trees, 
there is evidence of much coming and 
going, and presently the great grey pile of 
the new Queen’s Hill School appears. We 
have arrived at ‘Mount Hermon.” 

The Mount Hermon Estate was pur- 
chased in 1921 by the Financial Board of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion in Bengal. Those who concluded this 
transaction, Bishop Fisher and Messrs. 
Manley and Henderson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary Society, had in 
mind a settlement for missionaries and 
religious and social workers centering 
round the school; a sort of Indian North- 
field. During the fifteen years that have 
since elapsed, it is remarkable to what an 
extent this ideal has been realized. All 
who have lived, even for a short time, in 
Mount Hermon, have felt and appreciated 
the friendly atmosphere of the society of 
like-minded men and women. 

Apart from the school, to which refer- 
ence is made below, there are now some 
forty cottages scattered about the eighty- 
three acres of the estate, most of them 
with charming views of the snows framed 
by the ubiquitous Japanese pines. The 
average altitude, though lower than that 
of Darjeeling itself, is well above six 
thousand feet. The vision and enterprise 
of those who have been responsible for the 
inception and growth of the place find 
their delightful fruition in the fellowship 
and fun, the vigor and happiness, of tired 
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folk from the plains after a short stay. Nor 
is there anything narrow or strait-laced 
about the fellowship. Americans, Cana- 
dians, Australians, New Zealanders, Scan- 
dinavians, Scots and English are all repre- 
sented, and the ‘‘cottagers’’ comprise a 
combination of varying nationality and 
expelience in God’s service seldom met 
with in one center. 

One may rent a site and build one’s own 
cottage according to one’s own ideas, or 
live in one of the cottages already erected 
by the estate. There are no credal tests 
or hard conditions of entrance to the 
fellowship. This year one of the larger 
houses was opened as a hostel for Indian 
Christian women workers, and it was 
immediately crowded to overflowing. It 
is pleasant to note that the Bengali girl 
has shown she can vie with her Pahari 
sister in tramping the hills and negotiating 
the steep slopes in this invigorating 
atmosphere. Similar provision for Indian 
men and their families is being contem- 
plated. The new Community House for 
meetings, concerts and social gatherings 
is in course of erection and will soon be 
finished. Like most of the buildings it is 
unpretentious in appearance, but exactly 
suited for its purpose. Thus the vigorous 
life of the community is continually 
expressing itself in new ways. 

At present, of course, social life centers 
largely round the school. This, like all 
similar schools in the United States, is a 
coeducational institution, and those inter- 
ested in education and its problems can- 
not do better than investigate the amount 
of success achieved and the secret of the 
happy natural life shared by both boys 
and girls. Space forbids even a short 
summary of the history of the Queen’s 
Hill School which, especially in connec- 
tion with the tragedy of the landslip in 
1899, is well known to many residents of 
Darjeeling. We will merely indicate its 
connection with the Mount Hermon 
Estate. After the purchase of the latter 
a site for the new school building was 
speedily cleared and levelled, and the 
present imposing and adequate building 
was opened in 1926, the foundation stone 
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having previously been laid by Lady 
Lytton. The following year the beauti- 
fully situated house of Fern Hill, which in 
the writer’s opinion commands the finest 
view to be seen from any spot on the 
Darjeeling ridge, together with its adjoin- 
ing twenty acres of land, was also pur- 
chased. Fern Hill is now a hostel and 
home for the elder boys. The girls and the 
smaller boys live in the large airy dormi- 
tories of the main building, which is still 
known as the Queen’s Hill Department. 
There are at present one hundred seventy- 
two pupils on the rolls, of whom sixty-two 
are in the up-to-date kindergarten de- 
partment. Here, even more than among 
the ‘‘cottagers,”’ nationality is no bar to 
entrance. Indians, Armenians, and even 
Tibetans share with their European and 
American companions the privileges of 
instruction imparted and the healthy 
communal life. Not all are boarders, for 
many reside with their parents in cot- 
tages, during the greater part of the year. 
Every important branch of the Christian 
Church is represented. Much might be 
said of the teaching, curriculum extend- 
ing to the Senior Cambridge examination, 
and general life of the school. But for a 
full appreciation of these a personal visit 
is the best means. 

It remains to give a brief account of a 
typical series of social and religious func- 
tions and activities which have comprised 
a pretty full program during the present 
hot weather holiday. The present writer 
has to confess that he was at first some- 
what taken aback by the number of func- 
tions, unusual for him during an annual 
holiday, but he has attended and enjoyed 
all of them. Educational films have been 
a feature of this season’s entertainments; 
so far four displays have taken place in 
the school hall, and been appreciated by 
both children and adults. There have 
been three sacred concerts in which a 
choir containing many first-rate voices 
participated, assisted by the school 
orchestra. The latter occupies a large 
place in the life of the school. It performs 
at the opening prayers every morning and 
has been efficiently trained. It is a treat 
to see the youngsters busy with their 
fiddles and cornets. The instrumental and 
vocal items at the concerts also reached 
a high level. 
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Missionaries coming up from lonely 
stations on the plains often require to get 
together to learn about new methods and 
pool their ideas. With this in view, a 
series of conferences was arranged, of 
which four took place at the school and 
the fifth at the Memorial Hall in Dar- 
jeeling. 

All were well attended and one’s only 
regret was that more non-missionaries 
were not present. There is a considerable 
amount of ignorance prevalent about 
modern missions and their work in India, 
which a visit to such meetings or to Mt. 
Hermon at any time during the season 
would do much to dissipate. 

The great event of the summer season 
is always the school sala. This is a busy, 
jolly and extremely variegated function. 
The stalls are numerous and interesting 
and the extent and variety of the “eats’’ 
provided, apart from the cafeteria lunch 
and excellent tea, is unparalleled in my 
experience. I cannot forbear to give 
special prominence to the “hot dog stall,” 
where half a dozen temporary but ex- 
tremely lively and efficient chefs dis- 
pensed their wares during the day with 
truly American enterprise. There were 
no less than three large-scale entertain- 
ments of which the children’s cantata, 
“The Coming of Spring,’ deserves special 
praise as the most charming playlet for 
children that the writer has ever seen. 
This year the proceeds were set apart to 
assist in the building of the community 
house already mentioned. About Rs. 1,800 
were realized. 

Contact between the school staff and 
those of the parents of their pupils who 
live on the estate is maintained by the 
Parent-Teachers Association, which meets 
regularly and gave a very delightful con- 
cert of its own during this season. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty.’ Here, amid the great foothills 
there is such liberty manifest — liberty 
not only to ponder anew the great truths 
of the gospel but also for fellowship and 
enjoyment, a boon alike to those who 
give and those who receive. 
must hope that the benefits of this joyous 
community life may be extended to ever 
wider circles in the years to come. 


— Rev. Northfield of the English Baptist 


Church, in “Darjeeling Times.” 
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A VENTURE IN CO-OPERATION IN KABYLIA 


By GLORA M. WYSNER, Il-Maten, Kabylia, Algeria 


OW to gain the codperation of the 
Moslems in projects for their vil- 
lages, how to arouse them in doing 
something for themselves, these have long 
been problems in our village work. Each 
time one visits a village one finds the men 
(“sitters in the sun’’ they are often called) 
sitting in front of the mosque at the cor- 
ner of the crooked street, or in front of 
the cafe. Speak to them of the deplorable 
conditions of their village, urge them to 
clean up the muddy, filthy street, and the 
same reply is always heard: “‘That is the 
work of the government,” or “It is the 
will of God that things should be thus; 
we can do nothing.” Suggestions as to 
what they might do are always met with 
the fatalistic shake of the head. No one 
ever moves. 

Having found water (oh, how precious 
it is in this part of Kabylia!) on our own 
property, we constructed a large reservoir 
and installed a pump. This source of 
water is all that the village of Amras has. 
Then one hot day last summer, tragedy 
of tragedies, the pump would no longer 
work. Repaired again and again until it 
could be repaired no more, the pump gave 
out and had to be taken to the nearest 
town to have new parts made. Twenty- 
four hours the village women had to 
depend on their none-too-generous neigh- 
bors in nearby villages to give them 
water. When the pump was again in- 
stalled the village folks learned how 
expensive the repairs had been. But 
most of them, being very poor, could not 
help with the expenses. 

Soon after this some repairs were made 
on the mission schoolroom. Some seventy- 
five loads of sand were needed for the 
work. The Moslem chief of the village 
of Amras learned of our need. Were we 
dreaming, or were we actually hearing 
this Moslem chief proposing to us that 
the village men haul all the sand we 
needed free of charge? We aroused our- 
selves from the shock sufficiently to 
realize that our Moslem friend was 
really and truly making us such a propo- 
sition. It goes without saying that we 
accepted, making only one stipulation: 
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that no sand be hauled on Sunday. The 
sand was all brought so quickly that we 
were convinced these men could do things 
quickly and well if the right stimulus 
could be found. 

Seizing the opportunity created by this 
first bit of initiative and codperation we 
ever experienced with the villagers, we 
had a talk with their chief. We told him 
of our great desire to help the people of 
his village help themselves, to stimulate 
them to desire a better village, to teach 
them how to improve their living condi- 
tions, how to decrease the death rate, and 
really to earn their living. To this end 
we have secured the chief’s consent and 
codperation to make an extensive and 
comprehensive study of the village with 
a view to working out ways and means to 
improve the status of the village and its 
people. To those who have worked among 
the Moslems in this land, this first, prim- 
itive step in codperation gives a ray of 
hope of transforming the ‘‘sitters in the 
sun’’ into honest-to-goodness workmen. 


CHI GHICHD 


Christian Education in China 


(Continued from page 87) 

could not be undertaken without thor- 
oughgoing plans for teacher training and 
program building. Happily this work has 
been initiated by the national committee 
for Christian religious education. The 
work of this body rightly contemplates 
Christian education for all age levels. 
Much more effective work needs to be 
done in the local church for both young 
people and adults. The church has always 
codperated with the mass education move- 
ment for adults promoted at first by 
Christian and other private agencies and 
now also by the government. A great 
opportunity for religious education is 
offered by this movement. 

The hope for Christian education in 
China is still great. The opportunity is 
strategic in nature. If all the Christian 
forces of the West realize this present 
opportunity, the recent trends will but 
serve to render more effective Christian 
schools in China. 
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STAMPING OUT GIRL SLAVERY 


By ROXY LEFFORGE, Foochow, China 


NE year ago, at conference time, 
definite action was taken looking to 
the eradication of the evil of girl 

slavery and little daughters-in-law in the 
families of the leaders in the Methodist 
Church and allied organizations in the 
Foochow Conference. This year reports 
made to the Woman’s Conference indi- 
cated that a certain amount of survey 
work had been done. Many chapel talks, 
pageants, songs, and much personal work 
among families had been used to awaken 
the consciences of the Christian constitu- 
ency. In some cases slave girls had been 
freed, in others adopted into families, and 
in others marriages had been arranged for 
the older ones. Some sermons had been 
preached against the system. 

In one center, with a primary school of 
186 students, there were 142 slave girls in 
the homes of these students; while in the 
junior middle school in the same city there 
were sixty-seven students with seventy- 
five slave girls in nineteen of the families. 
In these schools the sentiment is strong 
that no slave girl may enter the school 
compounds to bring things to the children, 
nor can any come to school with the kin- 
dergarten children. They are planning to 
have a Christmas party this year for the 
slave girls in the homes of the children. 
The school children are to be the hostesses, 
serving their slaves. Much has been done 
to develop a kindly attitude in the chil- 
dren towards these slave girls in their 
homes. 

In another district, a week of chapel 
talks centered about the subject, noting 
Jesus’ attitude towards human person- 
ality, and closing with talks by the 
principal, who had been born into a home 
where slave girls were living. She told 
how she had grown through three distinct 
stages in her own attitude towards girl 
slavery; her childhood when she did not 
know the girls were slaves and often 
called them her sisters; the next stage 
when she knew they were slaves, but did 
not know the system was wrong; and the 
third, when she realized this practice 
would not square with Christ’s attitude 
towards persons and that it was surely 
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wrong. She and others were able to per- 
suade one of their graduates not to accept 
a slave girl as a part of her dowry. 

In another city where it is much easier 
to get slave girls than servants, one 
kindergarten has one hundred sixteen 
children who have one hundred slave girls 
in their homes. They have been taught to 
mistreat these slaves, but under the influ- 
ence of the songs, stories, pageants, and 
conversation of the teachers with the 
children, parents report that the children 
are much kinder to the slave girls and 
servants in the home. One school is 
planning a half-day school where slave 
girls may have free tuition and receive 
some education. 

In several places, workers with little 
daughters-in-law in their homes have been 
dismissed and others deterred from tak- 
ing them because of the stringent action 
of last year. 

In some places the attitude and action 
of the Government has helped greatly. 
Newspapers have given a great deal of 
publicity to specific cases and the move- 
ment against slavery in general. It is 
essential that the Church shall at least 
keep abreast with the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter of vital concern 
which does not square with the spirit of 
Christ. 

A joint committee of the two confer- 
ences has made definite plans for a drive 
against both slavery and the system of 
little daughters-in-law throughout the 
conference. A careful survey will be 
made of all Methodist homes in each dis- 
trict and reports made to the central com- 
mittee. Literature for promotion pur- 
poses will be published at once. Each dis- 
trict is to set up a subcommittee before 
the end of January, 1937, to deal with the 
double problem, and school principals and 
‘hospital superintendents are asked to 
cooperate. 

The central committee is planning an 
essay contest among the students of the 
Methodist schools, boys and girls, to help 
provide some promotional literature. One 
member of the committee remarked, “If 


we can work faithfully on this program, _ 
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by the next conference session the homes 
of all our leaders should be entirely free 
from slaves and little daughters-in-law, 
and by the end of three years our entire 
Methodist constituency should have a 
clean slate.”’ We are hoping and working 
for this very thing. 


CHIGWICWI 


Preliminary Peace Conferences 

(Continued from page 89) 
were these: 1. The maintaining of the 
status quo in the matter of armaments. 
2. The orientation of political economy, 
national and international, toward the 
gradual establishment of free trade among 
the countries of America. 3. Provision for 
the freedom of travel and the circulation 
of ideas throughout the two continents. 
4, Provision for peace education in all the 
countries. 

The first session of the conference was 
held on the morning of November 22, 
with a woman presiding, Senora Alicia 
Moreau de Justo, president of the Peace 
Committee. This fact was surprising 
enough of itself in view of Latin American 
traditions, and was made even more 
striking by the manner in which she did it. 
Undoubtedly for many not least among 
the gratifying and enduring impressions 
of the conference will be the recollection 
of the fine face of Dr. Justo with its mix- 
ture of strength and sweetness, and the 
memory of her charm and poise of 
manner, and of the effective way in which 
she held in perfect control a meeting 
which in less capable hands would cer- 
tainly have become disorderly. Only 
those with some knowledge of the Latin 
temperament can fully appreciate the 
significance of that last statement. Even 
to one who through personal contact has 
come to a genuine appreciation of the 
capacities of the Argentine woman, it 
came as a pleasant surprise that there was 
even in Buenos Aires a woman who could 
do it just that way. 

Four committees were formed each one 
of which was to bring before the confer- 
ence resolutions pertaining to one of the 
four major issues presented for considera- 
tions. These were: Disarmament, Free 
Trade, Free Circulation of Men and 
Ideas, and Peace Education. This fourth 
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committee presented resolutions under 
different titles: Maternal Culture, A 
Democratic Regime in Schools, The 
Organization of Public Opinion in Favor 
of Peace, Methods Outside School Pro- 
grams, Peace Work for Teachers, Lay 
Principles. 

All the resolutions indicated a thought- 
ful consideration of principles and regula- 
tions involved and a determination to 
“seek peace and pursue it,” individually 
and nationally. If there were space to 
print them in full they would be found 
enlightening to people of other nations — 
most of whom do not realize how far 
South America has progressed in its study 
of the basic principles of good government 
and of international responsibility. 


CHI GHIGHI 


New Trends in India 


(Continued from page 91) 

holidays one meets more people from other 
churches than from our own denomination 
and you may work weeks with someone 
before finding out to what communion she 
does belong. We are all happy together. 
Several hundred people from fifty differ- 
ent churches may be working harmoni- 
ously together on community projects and 
for the life of you you could not tell one 
from the other. 

More and more of our city churches are 
self-supporting. Many have been for 
years but they are gradually taking more 
responsibility, and the laymen are taking 
more of the work upon themselves. If the 
pastor is away they find they get along 
very well although they prefer to have 
him on hand. More organizations of lay- 
men for various purposes are springing 
up and they are thinking up more things 
that they want to do and be responsible 
for than used to be the case. 

Conditions in some lines are the same 
the world around and it is certainly true 
that our young people are finding the 
hardships of unemployment very serious 
indeed, for they are so often the support 
of the family. It is the Christian women 
who have been the pioneers in all lines of 
work open to women and now other com- 
munities are complaining that they want 
a chance, too, and teachers and nurses, 
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doctors and midwives are now found from 
all classes. 

There is a constant raising of standards 
in the teaching profession, in the medical 
line and in nursing. I can remember 
when we thought we were doing some- 
thing if we kept a girl in school until she 
passed the fourth class; then if we kept 
her until the sixth; but now she must be 
passed the eighth class if she is to get into 
any profession. Moreover even married 
women go to school. This would have 
been unheard of a few years ago. Just the 
other evening at a tea I was told of a 
mother and daughter being in the same 
class. For this land that is perfectly 
delightful. Nowadays girls get up at four- 
thirty in the morning to get the school 
bus, as I know for it wakes me up, as my 
neighbors’ children go off to school. It 
takes the bus about two hours to gather 
them all up and so they have to begin 
early as school starts at six-thirty in the 
morning during the summer months. This 
is a situation that we could scarcely 
imagine a few years past. 

This is the day of ashrams. We used 
to think of them as belonging to another 
age but now they are very common and 
one is sure to spend one summer holiday 
at least in an ashram. They are also 
sources of most helpful spiritual rebuild- 
ing and of spiritual rebirths. We feel that 
they are a necessary part of our religious 
resources for the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God. 

I have saved for the last of my partial 
list of new trends the appalling and 
disastrous tendency to “cuts.” It comes 
with amazing suddenness and you open 
your morning mail to be told, “ Your 
appropriations this month will be cut 25 
per cent.” And they are, and that is all 
that is to be said. With a big school on 
your hands and boys being turned away 
for weeks at a time, and those already on 
hand refusing to go home even when told 
you would be pleased to have them do so 
at their earliest convenience, what is one 
to do? Some people ask for manna from 
Heaven and get it. If I ever get any it is 
being saved by a few dollars from going 
into debt for food and other necessary 
things. So in the words of the song we 
love to sing: 
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He says He will do marvels, He says He will do 
marvels, 

Above our asking or even thinking, so look up 
and praise. 

So we go singing onward, so we go singing 
onward, 

We're pressing upward, we’re going homeward 
to Him unafraid. 


GHIGHICOHD 


Haitang’s New Venture 

(Continued from page 94) 
intendent gave a heart searching message 
and then each of the twenty-five or thirty 
women present told of her new surrender 
to Jesus Christ and, as a pledge of this new 
consecration and determination to go 
home and live and work for him, lighted 
her candle. One could feel the Holy 
Spirit’s presence in our midst in that 
sacred hour. 

The closing social hour together was a 
joyful and happy one as we talked and 
visited over the tea cups. At the close, 
pictures were given to beautify the homes 
and to distribute to others. As the women 
said their good-byes our hearts were 
warmed by their words of appreciation 
and gratitude. One said that in all her life 
she had never grown so spiritually as that 
week. Another told of a broken relation- 
ship in the home that had been fixed tp 
and she was going back to her husband to 
try to lead him and the family to Christ. 

In conversation with the district super- 
intendent the next day he said that as he 
listened to the testimonies of the women 
the day before he realized how he had 
neglected them and failed in helping them 
as he should. He said he was determined 
not only to help them himself, but also to 
enlist the pastors in helping these women 
and using them in the work of the local 


church. We hope to follow up this work — 


with encouraging letters and at least one 
such meeting each year for them. This fall 


at district conference time we are looking ~ 


forward to a similar meeting for former 
graduates of our Woman’s Bible School. 
We believe this is the most fruitful work 
we can do now and we are expecting, with 
God’s help, to make these groups of 
women a vital force in the enrichment of 
hfe on this island and the bringing i in of 
His Kingdom. 
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That at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow .. . and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. — Phil. 2: 10, 11. 


AN EASTER IDEAL 


There is a legend of Jesus which says that 
as he walked away from his grave, on the morn- 
ing of his resurrection, sweet flowers grew in 
the path he had trod. The legend is true in a 
spiritual sense. Wherever his footsteps have 
pressed the earth all these nineteen centuries, 
flowers have sprung up — flowers of love, of 
kindness, of gentleness, of thoughtfulness. 


We represent Christ today, and if we fail to 
make little garden spots about us where we live 
and where we work, we are not fulfilling our 
mission, not obeying his teaching that we should 
be in the world what he was in the world, repeat- 
ing his life of love among men. It costs but little 
to be a true blessing to others. Selfishness does 
no garden-making, plants no flowers anywhere. 
But if we truly love Christ we shall not live to 
be ministered unto, but to minister. Living 
thus, we shall be a blessing wherever we go. 


Let this be our Easter ideal — so to live that 
beautiful flowers and fruitful vines shall spring 
up along the path wherever we go.— Selected. 


Foreign Missions Conference 


The Foreign Missions Conference, held at 
Asbury Park, N. J. in January, gave 
intensive study to two major questions: 
“Are we effectively carrying on the rural 
mission program?” and “Should youth 
support foreign missions?” 

The answer to the first question of 
course varies with different boards and in 
the various mission countries. Discussion 
brought out certain aims in rural missions. 
Interest was manifested in the adjust- 
ments made by some boards which have 
left them free to concentrate on service to 
the rural population. Most notable, per- 
haps, was the announced determination of 
many boards to send no new missionaries 
to already well-served cities, but to fit 
existing schools to train men for rural 
service rather than service in cities, away 
from their native villages. 

The second problem was of intense 
interest. Many Christians, for various 
reasons, are not interested in missions. 
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But these people, a large proportion of 
whom are in the younger-age group, must 
be won if the cause of missions is to be 
carried on. The discussion centered upon 
the college and university group and the 
older group, ranging in age from twenty- 
five to forty, many of whom are in busi- 
ness and some in the ministry. 

We are familiar with the reasons given 
as to why young people are not interested 
in missions. How some of the objections 
may be met was suggested by Mr. C. H. 
Fahs of the Missionary Research Library. 
He called attention to the constant refer- 
ence to the findings of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference. But many changes have taken 
place in the world since that conference 
and some of the decisions made at that 
time are no longer appropriate. The post- 
war generation, and especially those who 
have experienced the depression, are not 
vitally affected by the utterances of a 
missionary leadership of the pre-war gen- 
eration. The world has changed and think- 
ing youth is demanding a new world order. 
It is in the hands of these thinking young 
people that the future of the missionary 
enterprise lies. Mr..Fahs said: 

If there is to be a new world order, the mission- 
ary enterprise can be, indeed is bound to be, a 
vast source of information and of experience, not 
to speak of the significance of its ongoing move- 
ments and the spiritual values of a dynamic sort 
that can be made accessible through it. But are 
we to expect that world reconstruction, such as 
these youth are reaching after, is to be tied to the 
tail of the missionary kite? Or should the mis- 
sionary enterprise be ready, if necessary, to lose 
even its very life if, putting its services at the 
command of youth, some imminent unfolding of 
the will of God, some undreamed-of fresh revela- 
tion of his purpose, some great new day might 
come to birth? 

In the meantime, what seem to us to be terribly 
urgent needs abroad confront us. We shall con- 
tinue unceasingly to ery aloud and to spare not, 
on behalf of this, our work. We believe that with 
all its past mistakes and present weaknesses, 
through this enterprise the work of God has gone 
forward and will continue to do so. The new 
world order, if and when it comes, will be the 
unfolding of his will or it will vanish as the old 
order is now vanishing. In so far as we build 
soundly, as in His sight and for His glory, the 
results of our enterprise will fit, like tenon to 
mortise, into the new and worthier world life. 

Discussion of this problem brought out 
the necessity for a careful study of publi- 
cations and public appeals to the two 
groups of young church members and stu- 
dents, and an examination of the language 
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of the presentation of missions, adapting 
it, where necessary and possible, to the 
new language of today’s psychology, 
science and service to humanity. 


India Mail Destroyed 


Miss Ethel L. Whiting, central treasurer 
for India, wrote on December 15, 1936: 

“Please make an announcement con- 
cerning mail which arrived in Bombay on 
December 11. In some way, fire started 
in a mail van en route from Bombay to 
Allahabad, and all the foreign mail in- 
tended for Burma, Calcutta, Darjeeling, 
Asansol, Pakur, Arrah, Buxar, Ballia and 
Allahabad was destroyed. I have tried to 
name our W. F. M. 8. stations affected, 
but the area covered the eastern part of 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam and Burma. 

“Undoubtedly many Christmas parcels 
as well as greetings, and probably some 
official mail, were lost. Perhaps this 
notice will enable many to understand 
why they receive no acknowledgment for 
gifts or letters sent to reach India about 
this time. 

“Tf official correspondents sent official 
letters to Bengal or Lucknow Conferences 
about that time, they should send dupli- 
cates. If the treasurer’s office sent any- 
thing of importance to me, I hope copies 
will be sent. 

“Tt is particularly unfortunate to have 
lost so much mail at this time of year. 
The report says this mail van was piled 
full with about six hundred bags of mail. 
When the smoke was first seen from 
another van, they had to hack the way in 
and only one hundred bags were saved 
before the- whole van burst into flames 
and drove the workers away.” 


CHICHWICOHD 


Personal Mention 


On December 28, 1936, Miss Pearl 
Hughes of Darjeeling, India, died as the 
result of pneumonia and typhus fever. 
Miss Hughes was preparing to leave 
almost immediately on furlough. 

Miss Laura M. White, retired after 
years of remarkable service in China, died 
in this country on January 24. 
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Announcement is received of the mar- 
riage on January 20 of Miss Pauline 
Place of Nagasaki, Japan, to Mr. Charles 
Melvin Rowland. Mr. and Mrs. Rowland 
are living at the Park Hotel, Holtville, 
California. 


India conference appointments forecast 
changes for the future as well as the 
present. 

Miss J. M. Smith is principal of the 
boys’ school at Allahabad, but after July 1 
will be at the Girls High School at Cawn- 
pore. Either there are two women of that 
name or Miss Smith is carrying several 
duties, because Miss J. M. Smith is ap- 

(Continued on page 103) 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you . . . that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 


APRIL 


1 (oy, Martha M. and Hadden, G. Evelyn, 
India; Craven, Norma B., Malaya; Jones, 
Jennie D., China. 

Scharpff, Hanna, Korea. 

Dove, Agnes C. W., Palmer, Pearl E. and 
Shannon, Mary E., India; Radley, Vena 
1., China. 

7 Miller, Geneva E., China. 

8 Palmer, Florence K., India; Stahl, Ruth L., 
China. 

9 Harvey, Ruth M., Malaya; Turner, Mel- 

0 

1 


De 


lony, Bulgaria. 

Boyles, Helen E., Korea. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Korea; Simonds, Mil- 
dred, India. 

Draper, Winifred F., Japan. 

Glidden, Zella, Africa; Schlaefli, Trudy M., 
China. 

Reitz, Beulah H., Africa; Williamson, Iva 
M., China. 

15 Griffin, Pansy P., China. 

16 Derby, Marian, South America. 

17 Roberts, Elizabeth 8., Korea. 

18 Kleiner, Clara E. and Palmer, Ethel M., 

India; Lane, Ortha M., China. 
19 Fearon, Dora C., China; Pider, Myrtle Z., 


Japan. 

20 Bording, Maren P., Korea; Hoath, Ruth, 
India. 

22 Robinson, Martha E., North Africa. 

25 Benson, Mildred O., Africa; Wheeler, L. 
Maude, China. 

27 Clark, Grace, Africa. 

28 Richey, Elizabeth H., China. 

29 Hutchens, Edna M., India; Marsh, Mabel, 
Malaya; Smith, Joy L. and Wells, Phebe, 
China. 

30 Masters, Florence R. and Naylor, Nell F., 
India. 


(Addresses given in the January FRrEND) 
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Personal Mention 

(Continued from page 102) 
pointed to the girls’ school in Gonda and 
to village evangelistic and educational 
work, until June 30. On July 1, Miss 
M. C. Lawrence will take over the work in 
Gonda. 

Miss Joy Comstock will be principal of 
the school at Madras until May 31. On 
June 1, Miss Frances Johnson will take the 
responsibility of the school and Miss 
Comstock will come on furlough. 

We are requested in writing to the 
missionaries at Hakodate, Japan, to use 
the name of the school, Iai Jo Gakko, 
instead of American M. E. Mission. 

Miss Harriet L. Ayres writes that after 
March 15 her address will be: 1402 Leo 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Among the arrivals on furlough in late 
1936 and early 1937 are Miss Caroline 
and Miss Lavinia Nelson and Miss Edna 
Bacon from India; Miss Olive Givin, Miss 
Beatrice Terry and Miss May Murphy 
from South America. 

Some who were expected in February 
are: Miss Birdice Lawrence and Miss 
Edith Youtsey from China; Miss Louise 
Campbell, Miss Margaret Landrum, Miss 
Phoebe Emery, Miss Kathryn Metsker and 
Miss Ella Perry from India. 


Miss Alice R. Appenzeller arrived from 
Korea in December. She planned to 
motor east with her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobbs. Mrs. Hobbs was formerly Miss 
Edna Van Fleet, a missionary of our 
Society at Ewha College. 

On January 14, Miss Mabel Michel 
sailed for Africa, returning to Inhambane, 
P. E. A. By the same boat Miss Grace 
Bates started on her return to India. 

The address of Miss Fern Carter, for 
the present, is Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, Warm Springs, Georgia. 

CHI CHI OHD 


Happenings Here and There 

Plant rarities have been found near the 
ruins of an Inca city. Members of a 
California expedition brought back five 
thousand specimens. 

Smithsonian archaeologists have un- 
covered near Troyville, La., the remains 
of the capital of the kingdom of Anilco, 
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described by De Soto as a fine city of four 
hundred good houses. It has been dis- 
covered, however, that that prosperous 
Indian town of four hundred years ago 
represented only one stage in an occu- 
pancy of the mound that extends into an 
unknown antiquity. The foundation of 
the mound was built by members of an 
unknown Indian race whose culture re- 
sembles that of the mound builders of the 
Ohio valley. Masses of clay had been 
carried, probably in skin sacks, from 
near-by lowlands and tramped down hard. 
After a platform a few feet high had been 
built in this manner something happened 
to halt progress. The surface became 
littered with refuse, and the resting period 
lasted long enough for two small pecan 
trees to take root. Those who took up the 
work used the stumps of the pecan trees 
as part of a long line of stout posts set up 
to form a palisade. 

The first wireless distress signal (8.0.S.) 
from a ship at sea was sent August 11, 
1909. 


Coventry, England, reports that Japa- 
nese competition is felt severely in the 
ribbon and allied trades. One local firm 
says that a tariff of at least one hundred 
per cent is necessary to combat it. 

Cayenne pepper is extensively culti- 
vated in the region between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. It is displayed 
for sale in open boxes and bags — or was 
until a recent gale took up the pungent 
stuff and the red clouds descended on the 
whole town, penetrating everywhere like 
a sandstorm. Now the residents are 
demanding that the famous product be 
kept and sold in covered jars. 

Collection of the first income tax in 
China started on September 1, by formal 
decree. Collections are to be made twice 
a year from both Chinese and foreigners, 
whether the latter reside inside or out- 
side a concession. So small an amount is 
expected to be realized from this tax that 
foreigners think there will be no effort to 
collect it from them or from the wealthy 
Chinese, but the brunt will fall on the 
small merchants who are not strong 
enough to resist. 

In Roman days Scandinavia was known 
as Ultima Thule, or the End of Nowhere, 
beyond which there was nothing. 
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THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


GeneraL Cuarrman: Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 3939 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


Epucationat Director: Mrs. William C. Hanson 


6029 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seventieth Anniversary 


Gifts of Money 
Seventieth Anniversary Patron Gift, $1,000. 


Northwestern Branch. Indiana Con- 
ference: Estate of Maria Louise McLaugh- 
lin, Irvington Church, Indianapolis and 
Estate of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Holland, 
College Corner, Ohio. 

BoetaR Anmiversary Memberships, $70. 
. Clarence D. Laylin, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. John H. Blackburn, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Retreats 


Deeply, earnestly, we seek the power of 
God and the consciousness of his leading, 
as we launch forward into the Seventieth 
Anniversary endeavor. But this calls for 
a new and utterly sincere committal to 
his purposes. We dare not go forward 
into these many plans in our own strength, 
and his strength is available to us only as 
we sweep from our lives pettiness and self- 
seeking, and invite his radiant love to take 
possession. Personal surrender and deep 
prayer are as always the garden of growth. 
That is why ‘Personal Growth” material 
has been presented. 

Collectively, too, we must seek to be- 
come more truly one with God and his 
purposes before attempting to work in 
his name. Hence the plan for Retreats. 
Seventy major Retreats are being ar- 
ranged around the world. Also, through 
Branch, conference, district, local auxili- 
ary and Guild, the call is carried to come 
apart for prayer. Branch and district 
meetings are setting aside certain sessions 
as Retreats or are weaving the Retreat 
feature into their programs. 

What is a Retreat? It is a withdrawal 
from the stress of the world to seek con- 
tact with God, to listen in quietness to his 
voice, to gain refreshment, wisdom, cour- 
age for immediate tasks. 

The program may be utterly simple. 
Soft music, prayer, fairly familiar hymns 
and Scripture, brief messages or “ medita- 
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Promotionat. Director: Mrs. J. D. Bragg 
3666A Montana Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


tions” on the Christian life, quietly pre- 
sented, or one central presentation from a 
person of recognized spiritual force, lit- 
anies of confession, praise, petition, af- 
firmations of purpose or committal, 
prayers of consecration — all against a 
background of silence in which the indi- 
vidual is seeking God, confessing his sin 
and failure, claiming the promises of 
power, and consecrating himself anew. 
A wealth of material for litanies, unison 
prayers, responsive readings and poetry 
may be found in hymnals and devotional 
books.* 

The arrangement of the Retreat should 
submerge leadership and mechanies in the 
deep spirit of worship, seeking and listen- 
ing. Of all the acts of worship throughout 
the Retreat, the periods of silence should 
be the most significant. As each enters, 
therefore, silence should be emphasized. 

The meditation in a Retreat may well 
be guided toward the seeking of wisdom 
and power for the problems and responsi- 
bilities which that particular group faces. 
The climax of the period is reached in 
laying claim to the divine power with con- 
fidence and thanksgiving, personal re- 
dedication to the task and going forth 
with faith and joy to face the future. 


A Seventieth Anniversary 
Inauguration Program in March 


“Just the thing for a Founders’ Day 
program,” declared a wide-awake pro- 
gram chairman. “‘We need to have some 
decisive starting of our Seventieth Anni- 
versary plans, but how?” 

This is the suggestion: Take up your 
December F'RreNnp and turn to the Visual- 
ization of the Seventieth Anniversary. 
See, it has the Founders in it! It isn’t 
necessary to have all the ‘‘Branches”’ and 
“International Units” if you haven’t 
enough people; and a simple cross, with- 
out the five electric connections, will a 

* Mimeographed outlines of Retreat pro 
may be secured at depots of supplies after 
1. Price ten cents. 
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To bring this program down into your 
own auxiliary or Wesleyan Service Guild, 
add a seven-branch candlestick to the 
service. You will notice that ‘Seventieth 
Anniversary” gives six wishes, each one 
expressing one of the six major activities 
of this campaign. After each wish have 
the one in your auxiliary who has chief 
responsibility in making that wish come 
true come forward, state briefly the plans 
for that particular wish, and then light 
one of the seven candles. The seventh 
candle should be lighted by the president, 
after the Branches and Units have pledged 
to unite, with the words: “This seventh 
candle is the symbol of this pledge.” Then 
comes the climax, in the processional 
hymn and benediction. 

With careful preparation this should 
give both an inspiring and an instructive 
“inauguration.”’ It could well be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon with a district com- 
missioner speaking briefly at the table. 

Personal Christian Growth could well 
be the devotional theme at the opening, 
with a presentation of the ‘‘My Record”’ 
notebooks. 


Members of 
The W.F.M.S. Family Speak 


Each member of this large family will 
have some worthwhile part in the cele- 
bration of the Seventieth Anniversary of 
“Mother Society.” Each secretary tells 
what her ‘‘children” will do during the 
coming months. 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 

There is something exhilarating in 
working out a three- or four- or five-year 
plan. The goal does not seem so far away. 
Then, too, the feeling of kinship as we 
work together warms our hearts and 
quickens our pace. 

Since the Wesleyan Service Guild is the 
official unit of organization in the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society for 
adult business and professional women, 
we should enter heartily into the fun of 
planning for the seventieth birthday 
party of ‘‘one of our mothers.” 

All of us greatly need continued guid- 
ance in our growth in spiritual living. 
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We need to know more about the effec- 
tiveness of Christian living in the utter- 
most parts of the world. 

A few Guilds are sponsoring junior, 
high school and young people’s mission- 
ary groups in their local churches. More 
of this could be done if Guild members 
were trained in the plans and methods of 
work of the missionary societies. 

Guild members, here is opportunity to 
work hard and to make another invest- 
ment of ourselves in those things which 
permanently endure. 


Mrs. Merrie N. ENGLISH. 


THE SEVEN AIMS 
OF THE 


STUDENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Christ’s love furnishes the flaming 
warmth and glow wherever wé go. 
an rr : 


The World Christian Community is the 
envisioned goal for which we plan and 
work. 

* ok * 

Sister Colleges provide opportunities 
through which women students may help 
form the rainbow of fellowship between 
the Orient and the Occident. 


* * * 

Worship and the study of personal de- 
velopment strengthen and enrich the stu- 
dent’s own worth-while-ness. 

* * * 

The Student will be urged to dedicate 
her ‘‘self”’ to making known Christ’s way 
in life while she is on the campus. 
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Great Christian personalities will be 
brought to campuses to inform and in- 
spire students while they are helping build 
a World Christian Community. 

k * * = 

Candidates will be sought who will go 
to the uttermost parts of the earth to tell 
of Christ and his love. 

Mrs. H. D. BoLiincer. 


Tue Youne PEopLE’s DEPARTMENT 

The young people’s department is blaz- 
ing a trail of ‘‘sevens”’ across the country. 
In every Branch they are organizing a 
Committee of Seven, with a young peo- 
ple’s commissioner at the head, two Stand- 
ard Bearer counsellors, two Standard 
Bearer girls, and two young women, to 
plan together for the part the Branch 
young people will take in the Seventieth 
Anniversary. 

For every seven societies last year, one 
new group is to be organized. 

For every seven members last year, one 
new member is to be secured. 

For every seven dollars last year, one 
new dollar is to be given. (New members 
will help in this.) 

Every Society will endeavor to raise the 
quality of its work by training one addi- 
tional girl in every seven to be a leader. 
This is to be accomplished by sending this 
seventh girl to a Summer School of Mis- 
sions, Epworth League Institute Mission 
Class, Standard Bearer House Party, or 
by having her take the Leadership Train- 
ing Course A or B provided by the 
Branch. Remarkable achievements are 
already being reported all over this coun- 
try by Standard Bearer societies. 

Mrs. AuBerT E. BEEBE. 


THE JuNiIoR DEPARTMENT 
Our dear Mother: 

Thanks for including us in your Seven- 
tieth Anniversary celebration. Your 
101,347 children accept with pleasure the 
invitation, and even though we are cele- 
brating our own Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 
we will do all we can to make this an 
occasion worthy of the wonderful cause 
which we represent. 

When a person is chosen to head up any 
sort of group it behooves her to make her- 
self as proficient as possible in her work. 
This is especially true as a leader of chil- 
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dren; therefore, better trained leaders will 
be our gift to you this year. We appreci- 
ate the courses you have prepared for us, 
and we hope to add even more to our 
reading list, so by 1939 you will be proud 
of your junior leaders. If you want to 
know more about this write to your 
Branch junior secretary. 

Love, loyalty and best wishes from your 
Junior Leaders. 

Mrs. Cari F. New. 


Seventieth Anniversary 


Money Gifts 

Does someone ask the question, “For 
what are the money gifts to be used?” 
The answer is threefold: 

1. To assure the care of our mission- 
aries as they retire. The depression was 
upon us before the Retirement Fund was 
completed, so we are taking it up where 
we left off, with the plan to complete it 
by 1939. 

2. To assure the financial security of 
the Society. Further light will be given — 
on the importance of this point by read- 
ing “The Financial Landscape” by Miss 
Florence Hooper in the July (1936) num- 
ber of the Frrzenp. We learn what the 
drop of approximately fifty per cent in 
our receipts during the past few years did 
to the margins of safety which any large 
going organization should have, from a 
business standpoint. 

3. To assure the advance of the work 
on the field through new recruits. From 
every well informed source we hear the 
plea for more missionaries. It is a modest 
goal which we have set for ourselves — 
seventy, with sixteen imperative needs to 
be met in 1937. (See February FRrenp.) 


TaLks ON THE FRIEND 

The months of March, April and May 
have been set aside as cultivation months 
for the Frrenp in auxiliaries. Outlines for 
three short talks on the value of this fine 
magazine will be sent to each auxiliary 
direct from the publication office. Choose 
the best speaker in your church to give 
these talks, take subscriptions, and make 
this magazine a vital part of the work of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in your church. Every woman in the 
church needs the information which it 
contains! — 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mrs. A. E. Beebe, 54 Elmwood Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Drum Cau 
TO 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
House Party PALAVER 

The 7-7-7 drum call, which stands for 
Seventieth Anniversary messages, is sum- 
moning part of the Tribe of the Great 
Chief to a Leadership Training Palaver. 

It is calling for 70 Standard Bearer 
House Parties at’ which Leadership of the 
Tribe will be discussed. 

It is calling for 70 groups of 7 girls in 
70 Standard Bearer villages who will go 
into special training at these house 
parties for leadership in missions. 

Plan for a Leadership Palaver House 
Party for your church. 

Secure a place where the Seven can 
meet quietly for study and planning for 
an entire week-end. 

Select 7 girls from your church who will 
pledge themselves, with their counsellor, 
to plan and carry out 

7 Werks ACTION 
ON A 
7 Pornt PRoGRAM 


Discussion Guide for the Seven 

In the next 7 weeks what can we Seven 
do: 

1. To arrange at least two especially 
attractive meetings for our Society. 

2. To secure new members. 

3. To secure more money. 

4. To become better informed on what 
our missionary money does. 

5. To help in our church missionary 
program. 

6. To start new organizations or 
strengthen present societies in our dis- 
trict. 

7. To discover how to be better mis- 
sionary leaders. 
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WANTED: 

SEVENTY AUXILIARY WOMEN 
TO ARRANGE 
Seventy House Parties 
FOR SEVENTY GROUPS 
OF SEVEN GIRLS 
TO 
Stupy LEADERSHIP 


Where 


Where would your girls like best to go 
for a house party? 

Can you open that place for them or 
interest someone in financing it? 

That loveliest home in your community 
—would not seven interested girls be 
welcome guests for a week-end, if their 
program is cared for by the counsellor? 

That attractive hotel nearby — would 
not seven women finance an overnight 
house party, in order that seven girls 
might, through the thrill of an adventure 
and a secluded time for study, find a new 
vision of their missionary task? 

That camp or country home — could it 
not be borrowed for seven girls during 
these spring days, and meals provided by 
an auxiliary committee, that the coun- 
sellor might have two days of quiet 
planning and training for the future? 


Why 

For seven selected girls from your 
Standard Bearer Society, to discover how 
to make the group more effective. 

For seven girls who might, as a result 
of their discussion, wish to organize a 
society in your church. 

For seven girls who might find through 
this week-end a vision of their life work. 


YoutH STanps WAITING 
Witt You PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY? 


Send for Leadership Palaver Sugges- 
tions by addressing a card to the address 
at the top of this page saying: “‘ Answering 
drum call 7-7-7, please send Leadership 
Palaver Suggestions.” 
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WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
720 Simpson Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. 8. K. Radcliffe, one of England’s 
foremost journalists, has said: ““No one 
can estimate, no one can even guess, at the 
social effect of American films upon the 
people of Europe and Asia; but at least 
we can see that the effect must be enor- 
mous.” 

We are told that even last year, when 
films were considerably improved in 
quality, only ten per cent of the output 
could be counted as excellent. There is 
small likelihood that the best is being sent 
abroad. In fact, much that has been dis- 
carded at home is being dumped on 
foreign markets. Knowing that nine out 
of ten films shown throughout the world 
are made in America, must we not strive 
to insist that our film producers cease 
staging the sordid and indecent, and show 
the folk that make a great nation, the 
men and women who are fighting for 
truth and justice in public life and for 
decency and happiness in private life? 

The persistent trend which emphasizes 
critical appreciation of motion pictures 
and the efforts to secure legislation repre- 
sent parallel and important undertakings 
to cleanse American movies. Young 
people in discussion groups of schools and 
churches are evaluating the motion pic- 
tures which they see. They are making an 
analysis of film estimates and tabulating 
the proportion of negative to constructive 
pictures, morally and religiously. This is 
fundamental to the continued demand 
which the public must make on the in- 
dustry for ethical standards in their 
pictures. 

Personal and social efforts, although 
indispensable, must be supplemented by 
definite legislative safeguards. For twelve 
years the industry has eluded any such 
control. In fact, no bill has ever advanced 
beyond congressional committee. The 
Federal Government is the only authority 
which can effectively regulate the highly 
commercialized and centralized power of 
the motion picture industry. 

Federal supervision of motion pictures 
is needed to maintain the freedom of the 
screen. It would end the block system 
which forces an exhibitor, in order to 
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secure a few good films, to rent many 
inferior ones. It would seek to deal with 
the morality of films at the source of pro- 
duction, before the expense of filming has 
been incurred. 

This week a quarter of a million people 
throughout the world will see unfolded on 
the screen patterns of action which are far 
more than mere entertainment. If the 
films in the United States are made whole- 
some and constructive for the betterment 
of humanity, the whole world will be up- 
lifted as will the United States. 


Mrs. Outtver R. ASPEGREN. 


CHICHWIGWI 


JUNIORS 


Mrs. Carl F. New 
518 Old Orchard Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore, Maryland 


The fact that the children are not in- 
cluded in the Seventieth Anniversary 
plans does not mean that the junior 
leaders are exempt, for one of the first 
goals mentioned is ‘‘ Every Junior Leader 
enrolled in the W. F. M. S. Leadership 
Training Course in 1936-37. Or enroll- 
ment in the Board of Education course 
for those having completed the W. F. M.S. 
Courses.” These~courses I strongly com- 
mend to you. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
what is expected of you, or if you want 
suggestions for additional books, or how 
you can secure a leader and organize a 
children’s group, write to your Branch 
junior secretary. 

Plans are made. We are supposed to 
follow them, but remember — ‘It is not 
what is planned, but what happens, that 
really counts.’’ Will we be better leaders 
this time next year? Much of the lack of 
interest on the part of children is due to 
indifferent leadership, but many of our - 
churches do not have any sort of leader. 
The following poem by Mrs. R. E. Clark 
is appropriate at this point. (Printed in 
Philadelphia Branch Message.) 

“The saddest words of tongue or pen 

Are ‘I did not do my duty’ when 

One asked me sweetly with earnest heart 
To help with the children and do a part. 
I thought of pleasure, I thought of home; 
I thought how much I’d like to roam. 

I thought of parties where Id like to go, — 
Of my Weekly Club, and answered aoe 


The days went by but the weeks were 
years; 

I think of them now with a heart full of 
tears, 

For my fun and my pleasure left always a 
sting; 

I'd refused my Master so small a thing —- 

Refused Him a work that I could do, 

With no worthy excuse full well, I knew.” 


A parting word: 

JUNIOR THANK-OFFERING CALL DrRuMS 
SHOULD BE SOUNDING MBSSAGES OF 
Love AND Sacrivice tats Monts. 


GHIGHICOWD 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
Mrs. J. Homer Slutz, 2833 E. Fifth Ave., Knoxville,Tenn, 


A SoLiLoquy 

That was an interesting Founders Day 
program this afternoon. How nice those 
eight ladies who represented the Founders 
looked in those old-fashioned bonnets and 
gowns, and how far they looked into the 
future when they planned their organiza- 
tion. They must have been willing to 
sacrifice to see their vision develop into 
reality, too. 

“No! Rather let us walk the streets 
of Boston in calico dresses, if need be, 
and save the expense of more costly 
apparel. I move the appointment of 
Miss Thoburn!” With what vehemence 
the Mrs. Porter of our playlet said those 
words. 

The stewardship secretary said, ‘The 
underlying principle of systematic giving 
of time, talents and money was built into 
the warp and woof of the foundation of 
our Society and this stewardship note has 
been sounded down through the years; 
and yet in this auxiliary only ten out of 
our fifty members are actually enrolled as 
tithing stewards.” 

Well, I am not included in that magic 
number of ten. I never felt I could afford 
to promise to give a tenth of my income. 
Of course I am glad to give what money 
Ican. But she said time and talents were 
included, too. 

Now let me see. I usually entertain the 
missionary society once a year and I try 
_to take the program whenever they ask 
me, and I pray for the work. How much 
do I pray, though, except in a general 
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way? Well, anyhow, I do some of those 
things, but she insisted we must “bring 
all the tithes into the storehouse” or we 
would not receive that overflowing. bless- 
ing. 

Our stewardship secretary certainly is 
in earnest over her subject and I under- 
stand that about all the income she has 
comes from her sewing. 

I believe I'll sign this card I brought 
home and hide it in my Bible till next 
meeting. Ill just see if there is anything 
in this tithing business, and one month 
won't put me in bankruptcy. “Sink or 
Swim, survive or perish,” here goes for a 
month of stewardship! 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 
Mrs. Merle N. English, 723 Emerson St., Evanston, III. 


Do You Know 

That every mission station at home and 
abroad desiring magazines of religious 
education may have one? 

That these magazines are sent with the 
compliments of the Wesleyan Service 
Guild members across the country? 

That this year 

130 copies of the International Journal 

of Religious Education 
26 copies of the Elementary Magazine 
11 copies of First Steps in Christian 
Nurture 
8 copies of Christian Home 
have been requested to date? 

Of course you know that they are 
appreciated. The following replies are 
only samples of those that come: 

“T wish to thank you for the subscrip- 
tion to the International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education, which we are to receive 
during the coming year. Our subscription 
has just expired and we were wondering 
how we could get along without it. It was 
a great pleasure to open the mail and find 
you are sending it to us. I hope you will 
express our appreciation to those who 
made it possible.” 

“Accept our thanks and appreciation 
for the renewal of our subscription to the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. We use this magazine for worship 
programs, for research, for classes in reli- 
gious education, and for general reading; 
and find it indispensable.” 
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STUDENTS 


Mrs. H. D. Bollinger 
2646 McDaniel Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


SISTER COLLEGES 

The best method for securing peace 
throughout the world is the establishment 
of friendship and understanding. Mis- 
sionary women may not have recognized 
this principle in opening a small one- 
woman schoo} for Indian girls, but in 
doing this they bridged racial and social 
prejudices and laid foundations for friend- 
ship and understanding. In 1886, Isabella 
Thoburn became the first college for 
women in the Orient. The motto ‘‘We 
_ receive to give’’ was the inspiration for a 
similar motto ‘‘ Noblesse oblige” in Ameri- 
can colleges. This call inspired the Sister 
College Movement which attempted to 
interest every American College in a 
Woman’s College in the Orient. Contri- 
butions were asked on the “Share your 
Spending Money”’ plan. 

The plan was launched in 1915, and in 
1921 forty-five American colleges had 
Sister Colleges with gifts ranging from $15 
to $2,500 during the year. The girls of 
Smith College gave $4,000 to Ginling, 
their Sister College. 


Reasons Why a Sister College Should 
Appeal to College Girls Now 

1. Because all people everywhere should 
have opportunity for development. 

2. Because there is special need at this 
time for the leadership of educated Chris- 
tian women in the Orient. 

3. Because it is the responsibility of 
American college women to finish what 
was begun by missionary women in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 

4. Because of the belief that oppor- 
tunities received should be shared. 

5. Because of the belief that friendship 
and understanding will bring peace. 


How Can a College Respond to the Call? 

Become a big sister to a woman’s col- 
lege in the Orient by sending an annual 
gift, exchanging letters, keeping informed 
of the needs and helping to meet the 
needs. 

Consult the student secretary of your 
Branch and select the college which 
appeals most to your college. Form a 
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Sister College Committee, one member of 
which shall be a senior. This committee 
shall be responsible for a meeting in the 
early fall when pledges may be secured. 
The Branch secretary will provide infor- 
mation and suggestions for a party or 
public meeting with speakers. Nationals, 
preferably from your Sister College, or 
faculty members, may be secured. Moving 
pictures of one or two colleges are avail- 
able, leaflets with information and pag- 
eants. 

Your obligation is an annual contribu- 
tion secured through individual contribu- 
tions, the College Chest, Y. W. C. A. 
budget, or entertainments, and keeping 
your college girls in touch with their 
sister college. In some cases an exchange 
of students has been accomplished. 

You may expect letters, annual reports 
from the president of your Sister College, 
and in some cases graduate students, 
visits of faculty members and members of 
college boards in America. 

Your contribution may go to the gen- 
eral expense of the college, to the support 
of a national teacher, or to any project 
agreed upon by your college and the 
Branch student secretary. 


What Will be the Return for the Investment 
im a Sister College in the Orient? 

1. Friendship and understanding of 
Oriental women. 2. A widened horizon. 
3. The enrichment of life. 4. Satisfaction 
in having a part in an undertaking that 
will bring peace and goodwill among the 
nations. 

CHICHIGHWI 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 
812 Summit Avenue, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


The International Department Units 
are responding eagerly to the invitation to 
unite with the Mother Society in its goals 
for the Seventieth Anniversary. They 
have already received copies of ‘‘ Valorous 
Ventures”? and that has paved the way 
for the undertaking of further ventures 
of faith. 

Deaconess Werwendt writes from Es- 
tonia: ‘‘I cannot write to you what joy it 
was for me to receive the precious book 
by Mary Isham —‘Valorous Ventures.’ 
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I had already read about it in the Frrenp. 
‘The thought came to me that we ought to 
have this book to be able to inform our 
women better and now it is in my hands 
and I have already begun to read it.”’ 

Mrs. Pascoe of Mexico, Miss Johanson 
of Sweden, Mrs. Voelkner of Germany all 
write in the same strain and are sharing 
the information this book contains with 
their societies through letters and ad- 
dresses. 

Glora Wysner writes from North Africa: 
“Thanks for the letter with the news 
about the participation of the Interna- 
tional Department in the Seventieth 
Anniversary plans. I shall do my best to 
coéperate and help. I know the others on 
the field will do the same. I shall take the 
plans up with them in January when I 
make the rounds of the various stations.” 

Mrs. Voelkner writes: ‘‘We most 
heartily agree with the goals of the For- 
ward Movement as given in the Novem- 
ber Frrenp. We feel it is the very time to 
be ready for God’s service; every one of 
us to be filled with his power and to seize 
every opportunity to show Christ to an 
unbelieving world. You describe in such 
vivid way the pageant given at your meet- 
ing in Muncie that I should like’ it very 
much for our celebrations. I wonder if it 
can be adapted to our local conditions.” 
Mrs. Voelkner says that Miss Schwab, 
whom the German women have kept at 
work in the jungles of Sumatra, will be 
returning for her first furlough by way of 
the United States. She will be present at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the German 
missionary societies which occurs this 
year. I hope many of our groups in the 
United States may hear Miss Schwab. 

China has now a national organization 
and has selected Africa as the field which 
will receive her foreign support. Of course 
they have many projects in their own 
great land. Jessie Marriott wrote: ‘“There 
is new life in the meetings because of the 
delight all have in their sacrificial giving. 
They love to share. .. Asmembers arrived, 
they went right to the front where there 
was a table and two chairs. The treasurer 
and her assistant sat there. They received 
the many dimes and their faces beamed as 
they counted them. The money goes to 
help others in other lands and all are glad. 
The eighty-year-old member, still active, 
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proved this by bringing five women to 
join the Society. As there were eight new 
members that was one more than half the 
number who joined. I call that splendid 
continuance in well doing. There were 
ten Little Light Bearers added and the 
mothers were as delighted as they.”’ 

Edith Fredericks’s last letter reports: 
“The Chinese Missionary Societies are at 
work and happy to have their programs 
on Africa this year. They are thrilled over 
having a special W. F. M.S. project in the 
villages of Southeast Africa. One of the 
small churches had a meeting last week 
with thirty-eight women present. Two- 
thirds paid their dues at the first meeting 
of the year. They are the ordinary people. 
They were much interested in the talk on 
the way people live in Africa and want to 
help. One of the children’s missionary 
societies has just had a good program 
planned by the fourth grade. There was 
a talk on Africa by one of the pupils and 
some special songs and then a talk on 
‘Kembo,’ given by one of the girls. Pic- 
tures were shown and while the offering 
hymn was sung the children all marched 
up to the front and placed their offering in 
the special basket which was decorated 
with pictures of Africa. They all had a 
happy time and are now praying for 
children they are trying to help in Africa.” 

There is a paucity of literature in Chi- 
nese on Africa. Central China has pre- 
pared a program and listed some books 
for collateral reading. The Christian 
Literature Society has provided books on 
Livingston; Mary Slessor; Kembo, a 
Little Girl of Africa. ‘‘Campfires in the 
Congo,’ by Mrs. Springer and “The 
World One Family” are also available. 

Ortha Lane writes from North China: 
“170 women from the four missionary 
societies of Peiping had the privilege of 
witnessing a candle-lighting service pre- 
sented by the girls club at the joint mis- 
sionary society, and a pageant portraying 
work in India. As the candles were lit in 
front of the Cross, the faces of these girls 
seemed to bear witness to the new light in 
their hearts.” 


CHICHWIGHI 
God’s love runneth faster than our feet 
To meet us stealing back to him and peace, 
And kisses dumb our shame, nay, and puts on 
The best robe, bidding angels bring it forth. 
—Hdwin Arnold. 
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OVERSEE ASaViAla 


A Nerw-Otp Cuurcu anp A New-Otp Srreer 

Miss Marie Brethorst writes from Nanking, 
China:— “Behold, I have made all things new” 
is literally coming to pass in Nanking, and just 
now more particularly in the southwest section. 

A broad, new street has just been completed in 
front of our Kiang Tang Kiai church, and it 
seemed not enough to make this old street wide, 
and smooth, and new; but a new name has also 
been given it. Where formerly it was called 
“Taang Tang Kiai,” itis now’. Shen Chow Road.” 

Following this example, our church, which has 
always been known as Kiang Tang Kiai Church, 
has also been re-christened. It is now called 
“Wesley Church,” as the finely chiseled and 
lately gilded characters over the new, imposing 
entrance indicate. 

With all things becoming new, some new inno- 
vations have been introduced in the new-old 
church. A six-weeks church training night pro- 
gram was begun on November 5 with a church 
supper. Old and young were present; and after 
fellowship and supper with songs for children and 
adults, the group separated for worship and later 
into five different classes. There was one class in 
Parent Training, one in Sunday School Methods, 
one in Preparatory Church Membership, one in 
Old Testament, and one in Leadership Training. 
The leaders of the various classes are outstanding 
men and women in our seminary and churches in 
Nanking. Thus each Thursday night, at the new- 
old Wesley Church on the new-old Shen Chow 
Road, many are meeting together in fellowship, 
discussion, worship, and study, gleaning new-old 
truths and methods, and new-old encouragement 
and help. 

Before the opening series a two-day Retreat 
was held in the upper room of the church with an 
early morning-watch period at six-thirty o’clock 
and an evening worship from 7.30 to 8.30. 

The new-old road of Christian brotherhood 
and of Christian ideals is being paved, widened, 
and lengthened throughout all China, and we 
trust that the day is not too far distant when we 
can say ‘Behold all here know the Christ and are 
become new.” 


A Restrut (?) FurtoueH 

Miss Ida M. Klingeberger, on furlough from 
Delhi, India, writes from her home in Jamestown, 
Missouri:— Perhaps you would be interested in 
a report from me. One week before Christmas I 
returned from a tour of almost twelve weeks dur- 
ation. This included one week at Topeka Branch 
Meeting and one in Muncie for the General 
Executive Meeting. The rest of the time was 
spent attending district conventions and doing 
regular deputation work in Northwest Kansas 
Conference. I kept a record of my travels and 
find that I travelled 4806 miles, was entertained 
in sixty-seven homes and slept in forty-nine dif- 
ferent beds, and spoke on India eighty-four times 
while on the trip. It was a strenuous tour, but 
the Lord most wonderfully blessed and helped 
me in it. I believe that much good was done by 
the meetings held and the many contacts made 
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and pray that good results may continue to come 
from them. 

After one meeting with young people where I 
had shown some of my Indian curios, one little 
girl said to me, “Gee, I sure wish you were my 
aunt!” In one home a little boy of five felt re- 
sponsible to entertain me all the time I was in 
their home. He showed me books and catalogues. 
While he had to be away from the house for a 
while he gave me his ball to play with till he 
should return. His mother wrote me that when 
I left he wanted to know when I would be back. 
His mother told him I would not return and that 
he would not see me again. To this he replied, 
“Oh, yes, I will. Ill see her again when Jesus 
comes.” 

A high school girl from another town sent me 
a letter a few days ago in which she told me that 
the Sunday school class of boys which she teaches 
took a Christmas collection for the little children 
in mission fields. One little boy had no money 
to give so he brought a box of his marbles for 
them. These she has sent to me to take to some 
child in India. So work goes on and we thank the 
Lord for the privilege of having a part in it. 


“As For Me anp My HovusE ef: 


Miss Ida A. Farmer wrote from Aligarh, India: 
—TIn several places in the district the people have 
been growing spiritually, but in none have they 
grown more than the people of Shishipara in 
Aligarh City. One man of the mohulla has given 
a church and each Sunday evening the people 
from the different mohullas have met there for 
service. The first Sunday of each month the 
Communion is observed when about fifty men 
and women partake of the Lord’s Supper. Every 
Sunday the teachers from the girls boarding 
school hold a Sunday school there. The work 
was very encouraging, yet among the families 
were some who were balancing between Hindu- 
ism and Christianity. They buried their dead by 
non-Christian rites, and were not particular 
whether they married their daughters to Chris- 
tians or non-Christians. 

A day of decision came, and it came in this way. 
A boy was engaged to be married to a young girl 
who lived a hundred miles away. Her relatives 
had come to Aligarh and they were to have the 
engagement feast with the boy’s parents. 
was ready, but as the guests were entering the 
house some Sikhs stopped them and told them 
that it was not proper that they should eat in the 
house of Christians. The guests were Sikhs. Such 
an embarrassing moment for the man of the 
house! He was called outside, and after a time 
was persuaded to slip onto his wrist the bracelet 
which all Sikhs wear. He thought that that was 
the easiest way out of a difficult situation. But 
he had reckoned without his wife. That isdan- 
gerous even in India. = 

As the company entered, she saw the bracele= 
on her husband’s hand and she rose up with all 
the dignity and determination of an Indian a 
woman who has a great problem to settle. She ee 
said, ‘I am a Christian. I married a Christian, ; 
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If this man has become a Sikh he is nothing to 
me, and I am nothing to him. I have partaken 
of the cup at the Lord’s Table. I shall never 
deny Him. Go from my house. If I never marry 
my son to another, I will never deny my Lord.” 

The time of decision had come for that hus- 
band. He slipped the bracelet from his wrist, and 
the guests departed. 

Indians are hospitable people so this incident 
caused many stormy days in the mohullas of 
Aligarh. Every family had to take its stand for 
or against Christ. Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Sikhs are trying to increase their numbers so as 
to have more power in the government affairs, 
so they have been on hand to try to win converts. 
Many who hitherto have been half-hearted Chris- 
tians have taken a firm stand as Christians. They 
have signed an agreement among themselves that 
hereafter they will have nothing to do with the 
non-Christian rites. ; 

Two weeks ago in Shishipara, before a com- 
pany of two hundred people, most of whom had 
never seen a Christian wedding ceremony before, 
a young man and young woman were married. 
Today there is to be another wedding there. The 
people are delighted to think that they have 
broken the old chains that bound them. How 
we have prayed for this day! Villages miles away 
from Aligarh are feeling the influence of this 
movement, and we believe the time has come 
when the great decision must be made. Mitto 
said, ““Can I deny my Lord when I have par- 
taken of his cup? I shall never deny him.’ You, 
dear friends in far-off America, have helped her 
to take her stand, and not only have helped Mitto 
but have helped many men and women to come 
to the same decision. 


Music at Ewa 


Miss Mary E. Young writes from Ewha College, 
Seoul, Korea.:— Laura Ye and Miss Mary Hill- 
man both left money in their, wills for the music 
department of Ewha and the present music 
faculty decided that the most appropriate invest- 
ment of those gifts would be in a pipe organ. 
While we were trying to increase the funds to a 
sufficient amount, Mr. Hammond was inventing 
his electric organ. 

With sight of the first advertisement came the 
realization that it was within our means. Nego- 
tiations began at once. More than a year ago 
Miss Youngi Kim, on her way to New York for 
study, investigated the instrument in Chicago 
and Miss Grace Wood did the same in New York. 
Both approved of it for Ewha. Later, Dr. and 
Mrs. Boots added their testimony to its worth. 

On November 6 Ewha College gave a concert 
in memory of Miss Ye and Miss Hillman and in 
appreciation of friends of Ewha here. The music 
faculty and glee club appeared. The Hammond 
organ was there and featured largely in the pro- 
gram, with Mrs. J. L. Boots as organist. It was 
one of the finest concerts ever given in Seoul. 

I have been playing the organ for chapel and 
other occasions. Other teachers will also play. 
How thankful we are for such a lovely instru- 
ment! The service of dedication will be soon. 

The students and faculty no ten churches 
with organ playing, choir and Sunday school. 
The glee club and faculty members are constantly 
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furnishing the public with programs. Miss Baker 
says in her report: “Can not the music depart- 
ment be pictured as a sun, the rays reaching the 
other departments: daily chapel; devotional 
hour; primary schools; high schools; extension 
work for folks outside the college, eager for music; 
churches; the public; daily vacation Bible schools; 
all Korea through the daily work of the graduates 
and the annual tours; the orient itself, through 
radio broadcasts. Its healing rays are educa- 
tional, esthetic, religious.” 


From Derats To Lire 


Dr. Bertha Chase wrote from Bareilly, India: — 
Two months ago one of our desperately ill 
patients, a Mohammedan woman, was suffering 
from pernicious anaemia, haemoglobin of 25 per 
cent. She had enough trouble to die and often 
we wondered just how she kept alive. 

One evening we heard that her people, as an 
adjunct to treatment, had brought to her room a 
black male goat. They led this black male goat 
seven times around her bed and then the sick 
woman placed her hand upon the head of the 
animal. Her sins thus entered the goat and left 
her free to get well. 

The next evening they performed the same 
rite but this time they asked if they might slay 
the goat as a sin offering in her room! 

Her new-born baby with a haemoglobin of 
25 per cent was likewise sick unto death. In fact 
one night he stopped breathing and was reported 
dead. To all appearances the child was dead. 
And then Dr. Burton rushed to him and with a 
hypo of life-giving adrenalin, restored him again 
to his loved ones. 

Her skill was not heralded in the papers but it 
was indelibly made known to those who cared; 
and now that baby and mother are enjoying the 
blessings of health, we too, are grateful. 


Fiuipinos LEARNING TO FarM 


Miss Wilhelmina Erbst wrote from Bayombong 
in the Philippine Islands: — You should have 
been here this morning to go with us to the 
barrio where the homesteaders are building homes 
and learning to farm. We carried wire fencing for 
pigs and chickens and supplies for the workmen. 

Since the Commonwealth has been granted to 
the Filipinos great changes are taking place. One 
change which is not for the best is the deteriorat- 
ing of the American school system in the Islands, 
under the Filipino teachers. Many schools are 
closed for lack of funds so our people are taking 
more and more to agriculture. 

I have, living with me, two students, one of 
whom will graduate from the farm school this 
year and then take up farming for me on the 
homestead. The other one is a second-year high 
school boy, preparing for the ministry in the 
Methodist Church. My housekeeper is a fine 
girl who has graduated from the domestic science 
course in Bayombong and is studying Bible along 
with her housekeeping. She will enter our Bible 
training school soon. 

I have also a mestiza girl attending the inter- 
mediate school and living with me. Her Swiss 
father left her with me when he returned to 
Switzerland. She is preparing to be a nurse. 
These constitute our family. 


Des 


AMONG 


DES MOINES BRANCH 


Prepared by Mrs. Loren M. Edwards 
Secretary of Literature 


Our New Missionary 


After four years Des Moines Branch again 
sends out a new missionary. Geraldine Johnson 
goes to educational work in Singapore. 


THE ORDER OF THE JUNIOR PARTNER 

“Jesus called a little child unto him, and set 
him in the midst of them.” Are you following 
his example with the children of your church? 
Are you giving them the opportunity and priv- 
ilege of sharing with you the joys of world friend- 
ships and service? No better way could be found 
to do this than through the organizations of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

In honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the King’s Heralds and to help 
celebrate it by bringing more children into a 
knowledge of missions, we have established for 
1937 a new order among the women of the Des 
Moines Branch, Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. It is known as ‘“‘The Order of the Junior 
Partner.” Every auxiliary member is urged to 
join the order. How? 

1. Select a child in your church or community 
in whom you will ae particular interest this 

ear. 

2. Help him to know more about children of 
other lands and to form friendships with them. 
Assist him to support, through prayer and gifts 
of money, the messengers of Jesus Christ who 
have gone to these other lands. ‘“To teach a 
child is to give him ideas; to train him is to en- 
able him to reduce those ideas to practice.” 

3. See that the parents of the child receive 
information on the great missionary work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The responsibility for promoting the ‘Order 
of the Junior Partner”’ rests upon the auxiliary 
president, in codperation with the leader of the 
King’s Heralds or the junior superintendent of 
the Sunday school. She may appoint a sponsor 
for the “order” to carry through the plans, see- 
ing that every auxiliary member has a Junior 
Partner. 

Use the Junior Missionary Friend. See that 
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OURSELVES 


the child knows the meaning of being a threefold 
steward. Be ready to assist, if needed, in paying 
dues or making an offering. 

Call upon the mother and talk with her about 
the missionary work which the children do and 
the missionaries they help to support. A ‘‘ Partner 
and Parent Party” might well be given during 
ae year, with a missionary program and social 

our. 

Keep a record of the number of ‘‘ partners” in 
your auxiliary. A report will be called for at the 
end of the year. Special recognition will be given 
all members of the ‘‘OJP” at Branch meeting in 
October, 1937. For further information, write 
Mrs. C. R. Cassell, 1208 Logan Avenue, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Seven Ruies ror PErRsoNAL PRAYER 
Muriel Lester, the founder and director of 
Kingsley Hall, London, is one of those rare per- 
sonalities that unite personal spiritual discipline 
with social passion. Her suggestions on private 
prayer and conscious fellowship with God fit so 
admirably into the ‘‘Teaching Mission” of the 
Seventieth Anniversary of our Society, that we 
give her seven rules herewith: 

1. Let your final conscious thought before 
sleep be, “Father, into Thy hands I commit my 
spirit.” 

2. As you awaken, greet God in terms of objec- 
tive presence, not in relation to your failures, sins 
or needs. Think of him immediately as radiant 
beauty, creative power, serenity, purity and love. 

3. Before breakfast dedicate your day to God 
in prayer; remember that God always ia some 
ore mission for his messengers to accomplish, 
if only they put themselves at his disposal to do 
his will; a day spent for him will be a day of 
interest and joy. ~ 

4. At every meal remember with gratitude 
God’s mercy in providing for you; and pray for 
the hungry, for they, too, are his creatures. 

5. As you ride to work on the street car, 
remind yourself that the crowded car contains 
God’s children, just as you are a child of God. 
Feel one with them in Jesus Christ. ; 

6. Become an artist through prayer. Some- 
time each day draw pictures in special prayers of 
people you want to help. One’s illness, another’s 
cynicism or despair; each is capable of instant 
dissolution by Him who hears prayer and sends 
his healing light to the ruptured soul. 

7. At the end of the day, in a moment of 
quietness, and in the presence of God, let the 
failures, worries, and sins of the day filter slowly 
through your mind. Everything becomes clearer; 
the burden of it all is gently lifted from you by 
the understanding Presence of God. 

These suggestions, growing out of Miss Lester’s 
own practice, may well be the means of bringing 
reality into the prayer of many for whom the 
experience has become conventionalized and 
sterile. 

(The above may form the basis for a seven- 
point devotional talk, using the seven-point star, 
the symbol of the Seventieth Anniversary.) 

Mrs. J. D. Braga. 
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PROGRAM 


MATERIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL 


THE STUDY 


Monrn: April. 

Worsuip: The Truth (See ‘‘The Name’’). 

Stupy Toric: Present Trends in the Mission- 
ary Enterprise. 

Lest either friend or critic assume that stress on 
“modern trends’ indicates either failure or 
abandonment of the original intent of missions — 
the evangelization of the world — let us examine 
some steps leading to the widening scope of mis- 
sionary vision and activity in which we share. 

In 1869 the declared objective of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was: ‘To send out 
and support female missionaries, native teachers 
and Bible women in foreign lands.” The ‘“‘Per- 
sonal Affirmation of Purpose,” in this year of our 
Lord, reads: ‘“‘Believing Jesus Christ and his 
gospel to be the answer to the world’s need, I 
desire to be a member of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to aid in making possible the 
realization of his kingdom for all peoples in all 
areas of life; to share with womanhood and child- 
hood through education, social uplift, healing 
ministries and evangelism, the abundant life of 
Christ; to seek with women of all lands fellow- 
ship and mutual help in building the Kingdom of 
God on the earth.”’ The added objective, making 
Christ available in all areas of life, is not a ‘‘fifth 
Gospel,’”’ but a long delayed recognition of the 
implications of the message and life of Christ and 
an effort to ‘““demonstrate the adequacy of the 
Christian faith for human needs.” 

John Wesley caught that vision and preached 
the gospel in word and deed, so devoting himself 
not only to the salvation of souls, but to the edu- 
cation of his people, their physical and social 
welfare, that he is credited with saving England 
from revolution. 

The church at large took small heed. Dr. 
Graham Taylor, founder of Chicago Commons 
Social Settlement, began his ministry among the 
neediest folk of Hartford, Connecticut. Finding 
“the odds too great for the saving of the single 
soul,” he set about to secure better housing, 
police and court protection for his under-privi- 
leged flock. In 1888 he was called to teach prac- 
tical theology in Hartford Theological Seminary 
and found to his surprise that courses in sociology 
were included in his department. The very term 
“sociology” was in bad repute and there were no 
textbooks. This was, so far as known, the first 
introduction of such studies in any school for the 
training of Christian ministers. In 1892 Dr. 
Taylor was called to establish in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary a department wholly devoted to 
the social interpretation and application of reli- 
gion. The University of Chicago opened its 
Department of Sociology that same year.* 

On the foreign field the inevitable first word of 
the preached gospel was, ‘‘For God so loved the 
‘world that he gave his only begotten Son’”’ and 
through that word souls were redeemed, and the 

*See ‘‘Pioneering on Social Frontiers’’ by Graham 
Taylor, Chicago University Press. 
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foundations of the Christian Church laid. From 
the beginning, human need beyond expression 
oppressed the missionaries. The oppressions of 
caste, of the priesthood, of non-Christian reli- 
gions, slavery, child marriage, foot binding, igno- 
rance and poverty demanded alleviation and 
missionaries who had never heard of sociology, 
began to experiment. The very greatness of the 
task drove the workers of various missions to 
cooperation unknown in the home land. 

Schools were opened to make a way for the 
gospel and the lifting power of that gospel trans- 
formed the very dregs of human society into noble 
manhood and womanhood, but the work was 
limited. One of the earliest projects of our 
Methodism was the establishment of a Christian 
community-farm under the leadership of Rev. 
and Mrs. E. W. Parker. The undertaking failed 
because a malarial site was chosen. Later an 
industrial school for boys was opened in Central 
India. The much heralded work of Mr. Sam 
Higginbottom (of another mission) in the Agri- 
cultural Institute at Allahabad definitely estab- 
lished the value of “the gospel of the plow” in 
India. 

One of the earliest attempts to mitigate the 
desperate poverty of China was made by Dr. 
Brewster, in Hinghwa mission, where improved 
looms were built and instruction in weaving given. 
Better seeds for garden and field and better 
breeds of animals were imported. Of outstanding 
value is the contribution of the Agricultural 
School of Nanking University, which offers a five- 
year course of instruction and carries on exten- 
sion work, research in agriculture, sericulture, 
forestry and famine relief. 

Woman’s share in what was once considered 
the by-product of missions has been in the social 
welfare rather than the economic field. To lift 
womanhood from the depth of degradation to a 
place of honor in every nation, to help to school 
and train her for a new sphere in home and 
society, to minister to human suffering, to open 
the battle against infanticide, foot binding, child 
marriage — these are world changing activities. 
In individual cases, in over-and-above time, 
experiments were carried into other fields. The 
first industrial school, Harrison Memorial, was 
established in Tokyo in 1893. (See ‘‘ Valorous 
Ventures,” pp. 242-243.) 

Dr. Martha Sheldon, toiling on the flanks of 
the Himalayas, not only gave the people a written 
language, gave them the gospel, gave them sight 
for blindness, but in garden, vineyard and 
orchard introduced new foodstuffs to a primitive 
folk. In 1913 Miss Urdell Montgomery, troubled 
by the wide gap between the school and the vil- 
lage home, initiated the ‘‘cottage” or ‘family”’ 
system in place of the large dormitory, and set 
the pattern for a great service to the homes of 
India. (See ‘“Valorous Ventures,’ p. 148.) An 
outstanding development of this ideal is found in 
“‘Jidato.”” (See “Valorous Ventures,” p. 403 and 
files of the Frrmnp.) 

The Jerusalem Conference of the International 
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Council in 1928 heard an amazing survey of proj- 
ects designed to bring the gospel to bear upon the 
whole of life and a staggering presentation of 
need of their extension. Representatives of the 
older and younger churches, gathered out of 
every land, were in agreement that: ‘‘The one 
inclusive purpose of the missionary enterprise is 
to present Jesus Christ to men and women the 
world over as their Redeemer and to win them for 
entrance into the joy of his discipleship. In this 
endeavor we realize that man is a unity, and that 
his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his 
conditions — physical, mental and social. We 
are therefore desirous that the program of mis- 
sionary work among all peoples may be sufh- 
ciently comprehensive to serve the whole man in 
every aspect of his life and relationships.” 

The developments in these wide fields since 
1928 evidence the blessing of the ‘‘ humanitarian” 
Christ. The church press as well as missionary 
magazines, present a wealth of material on these 
topics. 

See this Frrmnp, pp. 85-100; also October, 
1936; August-September, 1935. Epworth Herald, 
January 16, 1936 (Dynamic Dreams). 


Mary IsHam. 


GWIGHIGHI 
CHINA — NEW AND OLD 
CHARACTERS 

Old China New China 
Non-Christian Religions Christianity 
Superstition Education 
Ignorance Medical Science 
War Rural Reconstruction 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


CosTUMES 


Old China should be dressed in the dark blue 
cotton country woman’s outfit. A square of blue 
cotton material should be tied over her head. 

Non-Christian Religions, Superstition, Igno- 
rance and War should be dressed in black flowing 
costumes. The sleeves should cover their hands. 
A square of black should be carelessly thrown 
over each head, coming down slightly over the 
face. White muslin strips with the name printed 
in large black letters should be pinned across 
the chest of each. 

New China should wear an up-to-date Chinese 
youth’s dress. Christianity, Education, Medical 
Science and Rural Reconstruction should all wear 
thin, full and flowing dresses. Christianity 
should wear white, Education purple, Medical 
Science deep yellow, and Rural Reconstruction 
green. Very narrow head bands of the same 
material (cheese cloth is cheap and very effective) 
should be worn. White muslin strips should be 
worn by these four just the same as in the case of 
the Old China group. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society should be 
dressed in the same flowing gown in light blue. 
She should wear a yellow head band and a yellow 
strip with the letters W. F. M. 8. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society should 
come in and take her place where she can be seen 
by the audience, but apart from the other group. 
Old China and her group enter as if afraid of 
being seen. Once in the center of the platform 
they hover together and whisper to each other. 
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Old China (with high pitched voice and with great 
nervousness): Ahem! I’m losing my hold on my 
people. What am I to do to regain it! New China 
is stealing away my place. My promoters, what 
can you do to help me? (Drawing back) Look! 
There comes New China. (New China and her 
promoters enter from the back, coming in high 
spirits, arriving at the platform just as Old China 
jinishes her speech.) Look at her promoters! Yes— 
they do look better than we do! What shall we 
do! What shall we do! (They hurry to one side of 
the platform.) 

New China: My helpers, we are making prog- 
ress. But let us not be deceived by our successes 
thus far! It took the West some five centuries to 
do what the world has expected me to do the past 
twenty-five years. My promoters, the question is 
not how long will it take us to reconstruct China. 
The question is, are we on the way? 

Education: New China, only twenty-five years 
ago, China was ninety-eight per cent illiterate; 
now, she is less than fifty per cent. 

New China: Yes, and the most of that advance 
has been made in the past five years. 

Education: With mass education having been 
pushed as it has been, with the fine way the 
Nationalist Government has worked on a public 
school system, it is no wonder so much has been 
accomplished. 

New China: But it is not enough. Education, 
you must push harder! 

Education: New China, only this past year a 
movement was launched by the National Govern- 
ment which will mean much in bringing China 
out of her ignorance. This last year, you remem- 
ber, was Children’s Year. This has only been the 
beginning of the promotion of free education for 
school-age children. This is to be made in three 
stages. From 1935-1940 all school age children 
are to receive one year of free school. From 1940- 
1944 they are to receive two years free. Then 
from 1944 they are to have four years. 

Ignorance (slipping over in a sly way): You are 
ruining China! You are spending money on edu- 
cation that ought to go for other things. I pro- 
test against your extravagance. You are actually 
educating women! Think of the colleges you are 
building for them! Think of women holdte 
degrees! Foolish! Foolish! 

Education: Away, Ignorance! (Ignorance, with 
hands up, backs to her place.) The next twenty- 
five years will see you driven from China! We 
have a good start. Back of us is a great army of 
Chinese youth to help us. We go to certain 
victory. 

New China: Medical Science, you came before 
I did. You blazed quite a path in China before 
the Revolution in 1911 brought me into the light. 
But are you working as fast as you can? 

Medical Science: Perhaps I can work faster the 
next few years. Remember the big task I have 
had in overcoming that creature — Superstition! 
(Superstition hides back of the others as Medical 
Science points her finger at her.) But even in the 
country places, I am beginning to break her back. 
Since 1927, the National Government, through 
the National Health Administration of Nanking, 
has established the Central Field Health Station, 
Central Hospital, Central Vaccine and Serum 
Laboratory, two National Midwifery Schools, a 
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Child Health Station, School Health Services, 
Rural Health Centers and National Quarantine 
Service. In fact the National Government has in 
mind the creation of a state system of Medical 
Service, Public Health Administration and Health 
Education. Today there are four hundred 
modernized hospitals and over fifteen thousand 
modern medical practitioners. 

Old China (with courage and starting forward): 
But what are those among four hundred million 
people! That is only one hospital to every million 
of people. (Turning to her promoters) Come on, 
we still have a chance! 

New China: Be gone! Science, Rural Recon- 
struction, Education, yes and even Christianity 
all bring their help in the field of medicine. The 
next twenty-five years will put you, with Igno- 
rance and Superstition, far in the background. 
(With the right hand lifted high.) It is the cause 
of the people, and it shall not fail. 

Rural Reconstruction: New China, you know 
that no other of your promoters means more to 
the complete reconstruction of China than do I. 
With eighty per cent of our people living in the 
country, that is the place most of our attention 
must be centered. With the Government putting 
its hand to the task of the improvement of the 
soil, increase of crops, home sanitation, home 
management, good roads, flood prevention, can 
we not look for a great change in the next few 
years? : 

New China: Yes, Rural Reconstruction, you 
are recovering those Communist territories and 
giving them back to the people, even as the 
Government wrested them from the Communists. 

Rural Reconstruction: And New China, when 
the Nationalist Government is building railways, 
opening up all kinds of communications, surely 
our great rural sections will have a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever to make a strong China. 

War (with her finger pointed at both New China 
and Reconstruction): Yes, you, you are spending 
China’s money to build roads and railways, when 
you ought to be using that money for machine 
guns. You are making it possible to let your 
enemies take more and more of your territory. 
Shame on you — shame! 

New China: Enough, War! Too long you have 
ruled China. This is no time for war. We are 
building a New China — a China that some day 
will make our enemies afraid to rob us. Away 
with you. We have no time for you. (War turns 
and slips back to her group with her arm covering 
her face.) 

Rural Reconstruction: Ours is the cause of the 
people. War never won anything for any people. 

Christianity: But oh, New China, I fear I am 
not keeping pace with all your other promoters. 
I’ve made progress. At least fifty per cent of the 
officials of the Nationalist Government are 
Christians. Chiang Kai Shek and his wife are 
wonderful Christians. But I am not making the 
progress I should! (Drops her face in her hands.) 

Non-Christian Religions (with a finger of scorn): 
Christianity, you have driven me from my field. 
When you came to China, I held the field. All 
China was held by non-Christian religions when 
you came, but today you have driven me into the 
background. Today many, many of my people 
have put away non-Christian religions, and a big 
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portion of them are lost in the maze of no religion. 
No people can come to their highest without 
religion. 

New China: Christianity, what have you to say 
to this accusation? 

Christianity: Non-Christian Religions, I am not 
wholly to blame for your people leaving their 
non-Christian religions. Science has had her part 
in showing your people how futile you are. I 
could win your people from you far better than I 
can win them from a materialistic attitude of life. 

New China: But Christianity, should you not 
have made more progress than you have? Did 
you not bring with you Education, Medical 
Science, yes, and were you not among the first in 
the field of Rural Reconstruction? 

Christianity: While in all lines of advance 
China has been calling in expert advisors from the 
West, the Christian Church has been calling her 
forces to the West. Now there are only half as 
many missionaries on the field as there were ten 

ears ago. Primary schools, middle schools, 
ospitals and even churches are everywhere being 
closed! 

New China: Yes, Christianity, during these 
ten years, when China has made her greatest 
progress, the Church has been taking a back- 
ward step. Ten years ago I noticed her first 
retreat. But how about the Chinese Christian 
workers? Can they not carry on the work of the 
departed missionaries? 

Christianity: No; although they are a noble 
group, they are few in comparison to the needs. 
There is only one Christian to every eight hun- 
dred people in China. Most of these Chinese 
Christians are mere babes in Christian back- 
ground and experience. They are doing a noble 
work, but we cannot expect too much of them. 

Education: Christianity, you first gave me my 
chance in China. But when western science, 
materialism, communism, fascism and all the 
other isms of material thinking were being poured 
into the minds of the youth of China with the 
most force, you began your retreat. If ten years 
ago the Christian Church had not retreated in 
China, today you might be winning the students 
to your Christ. 

Christianity (sad and with head slightly bowed): 
Yes, I know! The China Christian Council last 
fall called for one hundred capable, consecrated 
young men and women from the mission boards 
of the West to begin work in government schools 
at once. Other calls have come which show that 
the Chinese realize that they need help. What 
hope is there for China, if its youth are trained in 
science and materialism — but without Christ! 

Rural Reconstruction: Christianity, it is Just as 
dangerous that so many of the people of the 
countryside of China are getting modern train- 
ing, without your Christ! It is not in the schools 
alone that he is needed, to keep China from going 
over to the field of materialism. 

Medical Science: And nowhere is your Christ 
needed more than in the hospitals. A China with 
medical science on a materialistic basis alone will 
have no place for real service to humanity. 
Christianity, there is no field where you are 
needed more than in that of medical science. 

Christianity: But I am but a spirit, moving on 


(Continued on page 119) 
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HISTORIG EVENTS IN MARCH 


(Someone should be prepared to give these 
events at each meeting. References are to 
“Valorous Ventures,” the history of our Society 
written by Mrs. George W. Isham.) 

This is the historic month of our Society. 
Unless you are sure all your women know the 
story of that rainy day, March 23, 1869, have it 
told, as well as what happened on another rainy 
day a week later. (Pages 13 and 14.) 

The one missionary of our Society sent to 
Liberia in March, 1880, had some interesting 
experiences. (Page 288.) 

Our first doctor became physician to the rani 
in March, 1885. (Page 132.) And, by the way, 
the dramatic story of how she acquired the first 
hospital for our Society is briefly told on page 109. 

* * ok 


In CONNECTION WITH THE ARTICLE, “With 
Palette and Paint Brush in Africa,” comes this 
word of explanation. 

“These data were found in an old volume, ‘The 
First Twenty-Five Years of Cazenovia’ and also 
from certain family records kept by one branch 
of the Farrington family now located in Syracuse, 

Some years ago, during the pastorate of 
Dr. Legg in Utica, rumors were about in regard 
to an Africa missionary having gone out from that 
church, but no definite information could be 
found. This last year, however, in the course of 
Mrs. Legg’s research in preparation for the 
Northern New York Centennial Pageant, the 
story of Sophronia Farrington came into her 
possession, and is hereby offered to the women of 
Methodism who are this year studying Africa 


Missions.” 
* * * 


Tue ARTICLE ON the Preliminary Peace Con- 
ferences at Buenos Aires was secured by the 
World Citizenship Committee. It is fittingly 
printed in this issue, since it certainly illustrates a 
trend in South America. 

A translation of the resolutions passed by the 
two conferences was sent to the Frrenp, but it 
was impossible to give space for them. However, 
the editor will gladly lend her copy to any woman’s 
club or organization interested in studying these 
expressions of the sentiment of the two meetings. 
They are all-inclusive: one even ‘‘takes the 
liberty of addressing a respectful message to the 
President of the United States, Dr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to express the desire that Porto Rico 
be given independence as soon as possible.” 

* * * 


ProcraM Materia Is Nor indicated by foot- 
notes in this issue because, whether so intended 
or not, it is all program material. ‘‘ New Trends” 
is the topic. Dr. Ford’s article gives us a general 
view of China and Miss Peters’s of India. The 
emergence of South American women into public 
life, a woman presiding over a session of men and 
women — surely that is something new. Mrs. 
Legg’s story of Sophronia Farrington fits in, for 
she was a brave woman who blazed a trail in 
Liberia. 
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Then there is that account of schools in Korea, 
schools of all lengths from one week to eight 
months, training lay leaders. A new venture in 
leadership training is also reported from Haitang. 
And surely that interdenominational and inter- 
national colony at Darjeeling is something new. 
Not to be outdone, North Africa reports active 
cooperation of Moslems with missionaries. And 
Miss Lefforge tells of the progress of the move- 
ment to stamp out girl slavery in Christian as 
well as non-Christian homes in China. The be- 
ginning of this movement was told last year. If 
you have saved your file, look it up on page 179 
of the issue for May and page 222 of the June 
number. 

In “Overseas Mail,” Miss Brethorst tells of 
changes in Nanking, and Miss Erbst of something 
new in the Philippines, while Miss Farmer has a 
significant story from India. 

Not to be overlooked is the demonstration, 
“China — Old and New,” which is admirably 
fitted for this program. It was given under Miss 
Adams’s supervision at the last General Execu- 
tive Meeting. 

* * * 

A Lapy Wuo Srenps the Review of Reviews to 
a missionary every month writes: ‘Iam thankful 
for the opportunity to help just this little bit. 
Our whole family enjoys sending it. My two 
sisters use it in their school work and everyone 
who uses the magazine is cautioned to be extra 
careful with it because school girls in China are 
going to use it after we are through with it. It 
helps to create interest in and thoughtfulness for 
our sisters across the sea.” 

Let us just remark that no such spirit is created 
when someone promises to send a magazine but 
is not regular about it, sending whenever she 
thinks of it. She forgets that the missionary likes 
to receive a magazine regularly, and that the 
value of her gift is dependent on her thoughtful- 
ness and dependability. 


* * * 


Girts AND Priepces for the Magazine Fund 
from December 28 to January 19, are: 

Five from Pittsburgh Conference Vice-Presi- 
dents, Pa; four each from Newburgh (Trinity), 
N. Y. and Wilkinsburg (South Avenue), Pa.; 
three each from Carlisle, Pa. and Wood River, 
Neb.; two each from Stratford, Conn., Treadwell, 
Brooklyn and Fleming, N. Y., Ooltewah (High- 
land Park), Tenn., Detroit, Mich., Waseca 
(First), Minn., Garden City, Kans. 

One each from the following: Taunton, Mass. ; 
East Hartford, Conn.; Rutland and Georgia, Vt. 

Paterson (Grace), N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Middletown, Hancock,. Huntington, Owego, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Nyack (St. Paul’s), 
N 
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Williamsport, Pa.; Hastings, Fla.; Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Ashville, Newark (Hast Main 
Street), Hillsboro, Berea, Ohio. 

Peoria, Edwardsville, Carmi, El Paso, Blue 
Mound, Maple Mills, Chrisman, Ill.; Wingate, 
Loogootee, Vallona, Franklin, Salem, Evansville 
(Howell), Ind.; Ionia, Holt, Sturgis, Albion, 
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panels Mich.; Sharon, Yorkville, Manitowoc, 


is. 

Coon Rapids, Chariton, Ida Grove, Waverly, 
Towa; St. Louis (Union), Mo. 

Duluth (First), Brainerd, Crosby, 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

Keche, Genda Springs, Douglass, Coldwater 
(Antioch), Wellington, Hiawatha, Burlington, 
Kans. ; Elm Creek, York, Nebr.; Fort Smith, Ark. 

Pasadena, Pacific Grove, Chino, Oroville, 
Calif.; Wallowa and Cottage Grove, Ore.; Aber- 
deen and Spokane (Central), Wash. 

* a 


Minn.; 


Tue Lirrtz Nore Boor, “My Record,” to 
which reference was made on the Seventieth 
Anniversary pages of the January Frienp, is 
meeting with a warm welcome. If every member 
of the Society would study that and carefully and 
prayerfully check her ideals and attainments, 
many problems (both individual and of the 
Bocistyy would be solved. Send to your Branch 
depot of supplies for copies for yourself and your 
friends, at five cents each. 
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China— Old and New 


(Continued from page 117) 


the hearts of men and women. If I cannot move 
upon the minds of those in western lands, what 
ean I do? 

W. F. M.S.: Christianity, take courage! In 
America we have been stepping backward in our 
missionary vision. But we are seeing our mistake. 
In spite of the depression, we are the richest 
nation in the world. We began our missionary 
retreat before the depression. Look! (She points to 
the audience.) Out there are the loyal women of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. We 
are marching on to our Seventieth Anniversary. 
We shall measure up to our responsibilities. 

W. F. M.S. sings one verse of ‘‘ Lead On O King 
Eternal.” Then while the organ continues to play, 
Christianity leads off stage, New China and 
W.F. M.S. following together. Education, Medical 
Science and Rural Reconstruction follow in single 
jile. They should keep at least three feet apait as 
they march down the aisle. Old China and her 
supporters disappear quietly at side or back. 

Martz ApDAMs, 
Peiping, China. 


The Mystery Box 
Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp 


1. Two problems in Chinese education; 
“more” what? 

2. Tell about Dr. Justo. 

3. She won them, and charmed them, and led 
them; explain. 

4. A notable trend in coéperation in India; 
where is it seen? 

5. Briefly tell of a district which is a testi- 
monial — to what? 

6. Where is Mount Hermon? What is there? 

_7. Some of them, temporarily, ceased to be 
“sitters in the sun”’; how was this? 

8. A movement against slavery was started a 
year ago; briefly tell of its progress. 
9. What might well be our Easter ideal? 

10. How isit suggested that candles be used on 
Founders Day? 

11. A threefold answer to a question about 
anniversary gifts; briefly tell it. . 

12. An English journalist speaks about Ameri- 
can films. What does he say and what is our 
duty about it? 

13. What are we asked to remember about 
plans? 

14. The best method of securing world peace 
is — what? 

15. How did the Indian woman keep her 
family Christian? 

16. Give one of Muriel Lester’s rules for per- 
sonal prayer. 

17. Compare the objective of our Society as 
declared in 1869 with the present affirmation of 
purpose. 

18. It helps to create interest and thoughtful- 
ness; what does? For whom? 

19. Why wasit demanded that cayenne pepper 
be kept and sold in covered jars? 

20. The first income tax in China; when did 
its collection start? 


PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Erriz A. Merritt, Editor 

103 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. ; , 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one 
free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 
Mrs. James H. Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl. 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents per year 
Ten copies or more to one address, 15 cents eac 


SupscrietTions may begin monthly. 


Remitrances should be sent by money order or registered letter 


Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing 
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A LIBRE INCOME Gib 


TO THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Means Freeing your mind of worry about investments 
The certainty of a personal income for life 
Provision for the use of your money after death 


Make the gift— Receive the income — Relieve your worry 


BY SENDING THE SOCIETY A LIFE INCOME GIFT 
($100.00 to $100,000.00) 


For further information write to 
Mrs. J. W. Mastanp, Treasurer 6701 Nortu Broap Srreet, ParcapELpai, Pa. 


Are You Sure Your Will Cannot Be Broken? [Am Not! 


May I tell you about a way to settle your estate now, while you continue 
to enjoy a sure life income from it? This plan will provide legacies to your 
family, friends or charity payable within a few days after your death. 


Make the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Your Beneficiary 


FLORENCE HOOPER 
Representing PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Annuities — Life Insurance 


605 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


AN AFRICAN EXHIBIT FOR ONLY $2.50 


1 Handwoven Palm Fibre Table Mat. 20 inches square or larger. Delightful for a summer 
table. From the Congo. Selected by Mrs. Kellersberger, the author of ° 
“Congo Crosses”’ $ .50 
3 Postcard Pictures by the same photographer who illustrated “‘Congo Crosses’? 3 for  .25 
1 Leather Coaster trimmed with alligator or leather, 4 inches. Nigeria of 
1 Handwoven Grass Basket (for purse or shopping). Portuguese East Africa. . .50 
1 Rattle or Rhumba, made by an African father for his child. This well-made 
toy interests boys because of its wood carving. Portuguese East Africa... . 50 
1 Handmade Hearth Broom or Automobile Brush. Portuguese East Africa... . 50 
$2.50 
African Stamps. Can be used to make place cards, etc 100 for $ .60 
ALso 
Delicious Chinese Jasmine Tea for your Hwa Nan College Meeting. 1 Package (will make 100 cupfuls), 50 cents. 
20 Packages to sell to your members will cost you only 30 cents each, total $6.00. (Sell at any price you select.) 
Special combination box of Jasmine Tea and one-half pound Chinese Crystallized Ginger, $1.00. 
Send remittance with order and we pay the postage 


MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG 2227 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. ~ 
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og over all waters, reach out from all lands, 


The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus. was born! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
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Che Three Wise Men 


The First 
I came from Tigris’ sandy plain 
Where I beheld the wondrous star. 
With my slow-creeping camel train 
I nightly followed it afar. 


The Second = 


I came from Persia’s table-land 

That lies beyond the Syrian dawn. 
A candle in an angel’s hand 

It seemed before the stars had gone. 


Tr 


- The Third 


And I, mid mountains heavenward-piled, 
I saw the star that led them west. 

I, too, with them would seek the Child; 
I, too, would make the Holy Quest. 
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The Three 


We asked in great Jerusalem, 

But none could tell us of his birth, 
And then to little Bethlehem 

We came — the least of all the earth. 


There came we to our journey’s goal; 
No farther had we need to roam. 
There was a home for every soul 
Where Christ Himself could find no home. 
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— John Finley, in “Quotable Poems.” 
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A MUCH-USED CHRISTMAS TREE* 


By PHOEBE ELIZABETH EMERY, Budaun, India 


HRISTMAS preparations begin in 
November, for it takes a long, long 
time to buy, sort and pack presents 

for six hundred children, not to mention 
the grown-ups, in the fifty-five day schools 
scattered over a big district, the farthest 
being sixty miles away from the mission- 
ary center. A great sigh of relief goes up 
from the heart of the district evangelist 
when the last of the big cloth bags has 
been filled with a present for every one 
in the village school, from five-year-old 
Piyari to sixty-five-year-old Ram Lal who 
has this year proudly passed his second 
reader. And on the very top of the bag, 
of course, is a present for the Bible 
reader who conducts the school, and 
another one for her preacher-husband. 

Such a huge pile as these bags make, 
stacked up in the office waiting until the 
preachers come in for their monthly sal- 
aries, in order to make the trip out to the 
villages, where they will be put carefully 
away until Christmas morning. 

With the last one packed and ready, 
the missionary turns her attention to 
plans for the local festivities; for, try as 
she may, she can never be in more than 
one place at a time on Christmas Day. 
But in the village where she lives there 
are golden hours to be used and every- 
thing must be in readiness long in 
advance. 

The American mail, as it arrives, is 
explored with eager fingers to see if there 
is not a check or two for the children’s 
Christmas. Then, if the search is success- 
ful, off to the bazaar she goes to buy and 
buy and buy. Only a few cents can be 
spent for each one but there are marvel- 
lous things to be found in an Indian ba- 
zaar for coins even lower in value than a 

* Program Material for December. 
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penny, and then wrapped in red tissue 
paper tied with a bit of gold tinsel, they 
cause young hearts to throb with as much 
joy as does the most expensive gift in 
more favored corners of the world. 

There is little time to sleep these busy 
nights. Bible readers and teachers come 
in to help sort and wrap, but the mission- 
ary herself attaches the names and anx- 
iously scans the list again and again to be 
sure that none have been left out. 

A week before Christmas the tree is 
brought in. Now do not picture a tall, 
pointed fir. It is only the gaunt frame of 
a tree with stark, outstretched arms, 
made by the local carpenter years ago 
and carefully put away each time until 
it is needed again. There are a couple of 
small, ornamental cedars in the garden 
and from these branches are carefully cut 
so as not to impair their beauty. These 
are tied to the wooden branches by the 
Mohammedan gardener until our dead 
skeleton is transformed before our eyes 
into a living tree and one almost expects 
birds to come and nestle in its branches. 

When the bright, gleaming ornaments 
that have been sent us from America are 
in place and yards and yards of silver and 
gold tinsel that we have brought from the 
local bazaar have been woven in and out 
among the branches; when a tiny colored 
Christmas candle has been stuck into 


‘every place that a candle can be made to 


stick and—oh, crowning glory!— a tall 
white one has been attached to the very 
center of the topmost bough; when gleam- 
ing oranges and bags of candy begin to 
sprout forth as if by magic — then our 
little tree seems fairly bursting with joy 
and scintillates and glows until it appears 
to be dancing and singing with an invis- 
ible fairy throng. 


405 


Fairies, did I say? Why talk about 
fairies when we can have angels to com- 
pany with us on Christmas Day? And 
who wants a Santa Claus when God him- 
self stoops down to earth to shower pre- 
sents on mankind? Every glowing mo- 
ment of the glorious day speaks to the 
Indian children of the Baby Jesus. The 
tree symbolizes the pines of the hillside 
where the shepherds watched. The can- 
dles are the glowing stars and the tallest 
is the especial one that heralded his birth. 
They never tire of telling the story over 
and over in poetry, music and drama. 

The first group arrives at noon on the 
day before Christmas. The glorious, shin- 
ing tree has been installed in a vine- 
shaded corner of the veranda, where 
heavy dark blankets hung on the walls 
help to heighten the effect of night and 
bring out the glow of the candles. One 
can hear the bands of children coming 
even before they are there, as they wend 
their way singing down the road, all of 
them dressed in brightly colored garments 
reserved for festive occasions. 

Five different groups arrive from the 
five day schools that are within walking 
distance of the bungalow; and by the time 
the last one is there the veranda is a 
packed mass of awe-struck boys and girls 
who gaze at the roped-off space where the 
gleaming tree seems to stand with out- 
stretched arms beckoning to them. 

A really wonderful thing is that they 
have composed their own program. There 
are dramas, poems, dialogs and songs, 
most of them original and composed for 
the occasion. The wise men always ar- 
rive, mischievous schoolboys transformed 
by some mysterious alchemy into digni- 
fied kings with their long, trailing robes 
(my window draperies) and gleaming 
crowns. The shepherds are there with 
tiny brothers and sisters to act the part 
of the woolly lambs, with now and then 
a real sheep to add color to the scene. 

After the program comes the breathless 
part of the meeting, when the bags of 
candy and the gaily wrapped presents are 
distributed. Then with many low salaams 
in the veranda and loud cries of “‘Yisu 
Masih ki jai!’ (Vietory to Jesus) along 
the roadway the crowd joyfully disperses 
as the last flickering candle burns itself 
out, forgotten in its socket. 


405 


It is all over, you think, and the tree 
can have a rest? By no manner of means. 
No sooner has the last shout died away 
in the distance than swift fingers begin 
their work anew. The sweeper appears, 
broom in hand, to sweep and relay the 
strips of cotton carpet on the cement 
floor of the veranda. The old stubs of 
candles are removed from the tree and 
new ones put in their places, new presents 
make their appearance, the tea service is 
brought out with generous plates of sand- 
wiches and cakes, and by four o’clock 
another party is in progress with the city 
Bible readers as guests. This lasts only 
about an hour, as most of them have chil- 
dren of their own and cannot be away 
long on Christmas Eve. 

The early twilight descends, and soon 
the tree stands resplendent, for the third 
time, in new candles and presents. Voices 
are heard calling from all over the com- 
pound asking if it isn’t almost time to 
start. As the last vestige of daylight fades 
a miracle happens. The housetop has 
been strung with tiny electric bulbs and 
in amoment, without warning, they burst 
into glow. Green and yellow and red, 
like little flowerets, they bloom in the 
gathering darkness while shouts of ‘pleas- 
ure and joy go up from every side and 
bare feet come scurrying from every direc- 
tion to behold the wondrous sight. 

This time the tree is for all the dwellers 
in the mission compound. Big, little, old 
and young, they arrive, their attention 
divided between wonder at the shining 
lights outlining the housetop and the 
gleaming radiance of the tree, where for 
the first time the candles glow without 
any daylight for a rival. Again the old, 
old story that never grows old is told in 
drama and song. Again the tree yields 
up its store of rich fruitage; but still the 
crowd lingers on, as if loath to break the 
spell, until the last candle burns down in 
its socket and the garden alone continues 
to glow, bathed in the soft colored radi- 
ance from the tiny bulbs and the myriad 
stars that twinkle back their greetings 
from a velvet sky. 

Does anyone sleep at all, that gladsome 
night? The tired missionary closes her 
eyes to the music. of Christmas songs 
winging forth into the air from scores of 
humble dwellings and opens them with 
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a start as the glad strains burst forth in 
a renewed, triumphant peal from her own 
veranda. She switches on the light. It is 
four-thirty and Christmas is really here. 
Hastily donning dressing gown and slip- 
pers she descends to forage in the larder 
and soon has the mouths of the youthful 
earolers effectually stopped with Christ- 
mas cake and oranges. 

The service in the church begins at 
nine-thirty, but long before the appointed 
time groups begin to arrive, resplendent 
in warm new coats and shawls and shiny 
shoes — for nothing else in our India is 
considered so nice a present as a bright 
new woolen garment or a pair of patent 
leather slippers. Long after the service 
begins in the gaily decorated church peo- 
ple continue to arrive, and even after the 
benediction is pronounced some late com- 
ers may appear sheepishly in the doorway, 
for time is a relative matter to us in 
India. 

A hearty breakfast and lunch in one 
will be consumed as soon as possible after 
the service, for at one o’clock there will 
be an outdoor gathering under a huge 
canopy in a different section of the city, 
where they will again display their love 
for color and drama in a program two or 
more hours in length, and where everyone 
will feast to his heart’s content on rich 
Indian sweets fried in oil and butter. 

Now — would you believe it?— that 
Christmas tree sees service once more. 


Parcels have been heaped around it sur- 
reptitiously all day, where it stands soli- 
tary in the deserted drawing room, and 
now as the shades of evening gather and 
the fire begins to sparkle in the open fire- 
place, the missionaries gather for their 
own dinner and Christmas tree. Fire- 
crackers are popping merrily in happy 
homes all around them and now and then 
a rocket cuts the velvety darkness like a 
slender, golden arrow, as they partake of 
their generous Christmas dinner. Several 
Indian guests who are without home ties 
are present and gather in the firelight with 
the missionaries around the gleaming tree, 
while again the heavy, laden boughs de- 
liver up their fruitage. The electric lights 
have been extinguished and in the mellow 
glow where candlelight and firelight meet 
and intermingle, Christmas carols (this 
time in English) speak to hearts with a 
new poignancy and meaning that causes 
eyes to moisten and lips to tremble even 
while they smile. 

Outside the air is clear and cold, but 
the roses and poinsettias are blooming in 
all their glory and a soft, rosy glow from 
the tiny bulbs on the housetop throws a 
mellow light around until one can almost 
see startled shepherds listening to the 
voices of the angels as they sing: 


“Glory to God in the highest! 
On earth peace; 
Good will to men.”’ 


CHIGHIOHWD 


EXIT —BURQA* 


By MARY E. SHANNON, Lucknow, India 


(Note: The burqa is the long garment worn by 
Muslim women in India. In its usual form it 
consists of a skull cap to the lower edge of which 
is gathered a sheet long enough and full enough 
to envelop the woman’s entire figure. Two eye- 
holes covered with net allow the wearer to move 
about with at least some measure of vision.) 


N the three or four years preceding 
1922 there arrived daily at the gates of 
Isabella Thoburn College a dooli closely 
curtained and borne by two coolies. The 
dooli is simply made; a frame of four 
bamboos is made, then a rope is deftly 
woven back and forth to fill in the square; 
* Program Material for January. 
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from each corner a rope fastens the frame 
to a bamboo pole which is carried on the 
shoulders of the coolies. But this dooli 
was closely curtained by wrapping a sheet 
round it and the passenger who sat cross- 
legged on the woven rope; because she 
was a Muslim young woman from an old- 
fashioned conservative family, and she 
must not be seen in public. During her 
whole college career, N came daily 
thus from her home, an hour being con- 
sumed in the journey each way. No words 
could tell how great was the pride of the 
family when they had, really, a B.A. 
daughter. 


407 


But having done so well, she was al- 
lowed to do more. She was to study for 
the M.A. And what difficulties there were 
toface! For she could study for the higher 
degree only in the men’s college of the 
university. Isabella Thoburn College 


does not teach M.A. classes. Many were- 


eager to help her. One of the missionary 
teachers of the college agreed to go with 
her daily for her classes; the university 
authorities put a screen in the corner of 
each room where she was to sit; the short 
distance from the college to the university 
she wore her burqa, then passing behind 
the sereen she could discard it and sit 
there to take her notes. 

Two years of this brought her to the 
time for final examinations and the viva 
voce session was rather a problem, but it 
was solved by using one of the screens, 
with N. on one side and the examiner 
on the other. 

Then arose the question of appearing 
in public to receive the degree. N was 
encouraged to do so because she was the 
first Muslim woman to receive the higher 
degree in this part of India, and it was 
thought it would encourage the Muslim 
community. So at convocation, before a 
thousand or more people, mostly men, 
N went forward to receive from the 
hand of the governor the diploma — but 
not in cap and gown as the other students 
were; N walked out completely cov- 
ered from head to foot in her burga! It 
was a unique occasion, said to have been 
reported in the newspapers all over India. 

But then N secured a state scholar- 
ship for study in England. She left India 
with the intention of keeping purdah 
throughout. But as she afterward re- 
counted her experience, she was so sea- 
sick on the journey that she didn’t care 
who saw her face; she arrived in England 
out of purdah. Exit — burqa! 

While N—— was enjoying her new- 
found freedom in England, two sisters, 
R— and § , were studying in the 
college. They were boarders, but even so 
they kept strict purdah, never stepping 
outside their rooms without their burqas. 
But they had improved on the usual 
garment, adapting it to their comfort and 
convenience. Each of the sisters had a 
stiff (man’s) straw hat such as I believe 
is called a “boater.’’ A piece of white 
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cotton material was gathered around the 
crown of the hat so that it fell well below 
the wearer’s waist. There were no eye- 
holes because the burga was short enough 
and full enough so it could be held out a 
short distance away from the body and 
give a view of the ground. And when 
R ors sat in class, she could put 
her book under the burga and read or 
write. It was a decided improvement 
over the full length garment, if one had to 
wear it all the time. 

Friends could never tell them apart, 
and one day I asked $ how I was to 
know whether I should say ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, S——,” or “Good morning, R——.” 
She replied, ‘““You can always tell by our 
shoes. I wear white and my sister wears 
black.” For several years this continued, 
for they were not good students and did 
not get through in the usual four years. 
Then R: passed the B.A. examination, 
got a teaching post in Calcutta, bobbed 
her hair, and went so modern that after 
another year when she, too, secured a 
government scholarship to study in Eng- 
land she had her picture printed in the 
daily newspaper. Exit — burqa! 

But § was not so fortunate. She 
failed twice in the B.A. examination, and 
as the college does not present a candi- 
date more than twice for the same exami- 
nation, she could no longer study in 
Isabella Thoburn College. But S——’s 
middle name is persistence, and when she 
could no longer study with us, she joined 
the men’s college of the university, with- 
out her purdah. It was rather a touchy 
point with us that after we had endured 
that burga on a hat for seven or eight 
years, § could discard it when she 
got out of a women’s college into a men’s 
college. At any rate, exit — burqa! 

Then there was J——. As with the 
others, no woman in J——’s family had 
ever attained more than a vernacular 
education. She was her father’s hope and 
joy, and he backed her in her wish for a 
college education. She did not wear her 
burga when in college as R—— and S—— 
did, but she never left the campus with- 
out it. She passed the B.A. examination, 
and to celebrate the event her father 
made a feast inviting all J——’s teachers, 


and me, and some friends besides. For __ 


some reason J—— was coming back with — 
. ae 


us to the college after the feast. We all 
climbed into the college bus, and I 
noticed that J—— had her burga under 
her arm. We were all in jolly mood and 
I said to tease her, “‘What’s this, J € 
Is this anew style in burqa, that you wear 
it this way?” She snuggled close to me 
in her happiness, saying “Only think of 
it — my father told me I needn’t wear it. 
It is the first time he has ever told me 
that.” And I think to J as to us, 
that was the great thing, even greater than 
having passed the B.A. examination. 

I have seen J in burga since then. 
At the railway station one day as a 
crowd of us were seeing about weighing 
luggage, a clean, well-dressed Muslim 
woman in burga came to us begging in a 
professional whine, asking money to 
travel to Cawnpore. Someone in the 
crowd remarked that it was unusual to 
see such a clean well-dressed beggar — 
but I had caught sight of the border of 
J ’s sari protruding from below her 
burga and I said, ““J-——, you little rascal, 
for an anna I would pull your burga off 
and make you go to Cawnpore.”’ Then 
there were giggles, the face piece was 
thrown back, and mischievous jolly roly- 
poly J enjoyed the joke with us. 

But she is not bound to wear a covering 
on her face or her garments; she believes 
that social changes to be safe must come 
slowly in her community, and I must say 
there has never been a whisper of criti- 
cism against her. Sorrow has marked her 
life, she is working in hard places trying 
to do something for Muslim girls so that 
when the day is safe for them, she and 
they may say, Exit — burqa! 

Q—— was a shy retiring girl, not a 
good student, but still not a failure. She 
appeared in burga when she joined college, 
lived very quietly in the hostels, not going 
out much, wearing her burga when she 
went to her own neighborhood in the city, 
making no stir but quietly getting on. 
Last March she passed the M.A. examina- 
tion, having spent the last two years with 
the men in their classes although she still 
lived in Isabella Thoburn College. 

In the early part of July I received a 
letter from Q——,, written on the way to 
Bombay, whence she was to sail for 
Africa. In her letter she said, ‘‘ Ever since 
my sophomore year I have had ambition 
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to do something for other girls as you all 
have done for us. But I did not say any- 
thing, for I did not think my father would 
ever let me go. All summer I have been 
praying to God and begging my father 
and only a few days ago I found I could 
go.”’ So she went to Africa, to take charge 
of a school for Muslim girls. 

Her first letter has come. “My great- 
est troubles come from the hindrances 
which my own people (Muslims) put in 
my way. I cannot go out anywhere with- 
out burqa; I cannot go to the market, nor 
to the shops, nor even on the streets. But 
I want to be patient with them so that I 
may do for these girls what my teachers 
who are also my friends have done for 
me.” Some day we shall write about 
those Muslim girls, Exit — burga! 

There are so many more. One could 
make a good story, if there were literary 
talent to do it with, out of the three 
Muslim girls who appeared for their de- 
grees unveiled, the first time, in 1926. 
Or the stories of those who since coming 
out of purdah are touring the country as 
school inspectresses. Or the old student 
who must still retain her burga because of 
family and community pressure but who 
declares that the day her eldest son is 
twenty-one years of age she will discard 
it. Or the new girls who this year have 
come shrouded from top to toe in the 
voluminous folds of burqa, who have still 
to make the break. 

There are wondrous stories too of 
women, not college students at all, but 
women who have spent almost a lifetime 
in seclusion, but have now come out and 
are trying to take their place in the world 
of affairs outside their homes. All of 
them together, students, mature women, 
older women, are such a pitifully small 
percentage of those who were consigned 
by custom to this atrocity. Someone will 
ask, “Is it an atrocity?” It would seem 
so to us, I think, if we had to wrap up in 
a heavy sheet every time we went outside 
the house — head, nose, mouth, with 
only imperfect vision through the eye- 
holes. But there is hope on every side be- 
cause throughout India here and there is 
one, sometimes there are two, the num- 
ber may rise to three — who can say how 
many? — for whom the stage directions 
of life have been written: Exit — burga! 
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THEIR FIRST GIVING CHRISTMAS* 


By MARTHA E. ROBINSON, Il Maten, Kabylia, Algeria 


EING in a Moslem land at Christ- 
mas time is an experience conducive 
to serious thought as to the eternal 

values of the day we celebrate as the 
birthday of our Saviour. Except within 
the bounds of the Christian Mission sta- 
tion one finds no joyous carols in the air. 
There are no shop windows filled with 
attractive gifts for one and all. Santa 
Claus is unknown here unless the mis- 
sionaries introduce him; and you may find 
it strange that, much as we love that dear 
old man typifying to us one phase of the 
Christmas spirit, we had wondered at the 
wisdom of introducing him into our 
Kabyle Christmas festivities where our 
little group of converts from Islam are as 
yet such babes in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. What meaning is Christmas to 
have for them? Is it important that they 
know Santa Claus or should we put a dis- 
tinct emphasis on some other phase of 
Christmas joy? For years back we had 
gladdened many hearts by our gifts of 
candy, soap, and head handkerchiefs, but 
at the end of the festivities our hearts 
were often saddened by the thought that 
so very few if any had tasted any of the 
deep joy Christmas can bring to those 
who truly love the Christ. We also longed 
that our little school children who are 
learning to know him might experience 
some greater joy than the passing one of 
receiving soap and sweets on the birthday 
of the Christ Child. 

As Christmas 1936 approached, we 
wondered just how we were going to cele- 
brate so that the most important thing 
would have first place in the thoughts of 
our dear Kabyles. A few weeks before 
Christmas, very prayerfully, new plans 
were made; and the Sunday morning pre- 
ceding Christmas found us with expectant 
and yet somewhat wondering hearts as to 
how these new plans for our Christmas 
service in Sunday school were going to 
work out. Our thirty children, most of 
them tiny tots, with but two exceptions 
come from very poor Moslem homes. The 
eldest child, Djora, who is about twelve, 
lives on the station with her Christian 

* Program Material for December. 
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parents and the second exception is a 
little Jewish girl about the same age. Her 
family is the only Jewish one in the Mos- 
lem village. For the two preceding Sun- 
days we had tried to create a Christmas 
atmosphere and had considered together 
what each one might bring as a love gift 
to offer some one in the village still poorer 
than the poorest little girl in our school. 
It seemed that by giving something, how- 
ever small, we might best commemorate 
God’s great Gift to the world. It is truly 
more blessed to give than to receive, but 
would these poor little girls from such 
miserable little huts where Moslem influ- 
ence predominated respond to the teach- 
ing of those who all their lives had been 
experiencing the joys of both giving and 
receiving at the Christmas season? 

The bell rang and in our little class- 
room made festive with garlands made by 
the children and pictures of the Christ- 
mas story, we started the Victrola and 
then peeped out the door to see the chil- 
dren coming. They were not coming pell- 
mell today. In orderly line quite quietly 
they came and in our hearts we thanked 
God for Laure, our fine young Christian 
Kabyle helper, whose big sisterly influ- 
ence is telling among the school children. 
As we welcomed them at the door our 
hearts were very full, for many little 
hands were tightly holding wee bundles. 
Perhaps it was the music that seemed to 
hush our usually noisy little girls, but 
this time their little bare feet quietly 
pattered over the mat until each had 
taken her place on the floor, carefully 
guarding those precious little packages 
done up, not in tissue paper, but in 
rather grimy looking old rags, the best 
they had. 

As they sat there we sang together and 
listened to the beautiful music from the 
Victrola. A Christmas story was told of 
how a young girl with but few possessions, 
out of her love for the Christ Child had 
given her own precious shawl. Then as 
our thoughts were directed to God’s most 
wonderful gift to us, how glad we were 
that each had some token to give asfan 


expression of gratitude. a 
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We arose and two native baskets were 
placed in the center of the room. Then 
while the Victrola played soft music the 
children filed past the baskets, placing 
therein their little gifts. Would that I 
could adequately describe the picture! 
Little barefooted, poorly clad tots .un- 
tying those little grimy rags to let fall 
into the basket a handful of figs, while 
others reached down inside their blouses 
to bring forth a bit of Kabyle barley 
bread or an egg. The little Christian girl 
and her Jewish sister brought a few pen- 
nies which we converted into semoule 
(wheat meal) and then we missionaries 
added our larger packages. There was 
but one thing to do at that point, so we 
all bowed our heads as God’s blessing 
was asked on these who had brought the 
gifts and those to whom they were to be 
given in the name of the One whose birth- 
day we celebrated. 

Then followed a very joyful and beauti- 
ful Christmas song after which some 
colorful candies were given the children 
who, in two groups, set out with mission- 
aries to distribute the gifts to poor people 
in the two villages from which the chil- 
dren came. 

As I climbed the stony path to the 
village, accompanied by the happy, 
chattering children, varied were the 
thoughts that crossed my mind. How 
their little eyes danced with joy as they 
seemed to speed over the path with the 
agility of little mountain goats. I thought 
of Christmasses in America, but not for 
long, for we had soon reached the village. 
Into a dark, miserable little hut we went 
to sing a hymn of God’s love and tell in 
few words the significance of our visit 
before bestowing upon a very poor old 
woman the figs and semoule we brought 
in the Master’s name. As I came home 
there was no doubt in my mind as to the 
joy the children had experienced in our 
new kind of Christmas service; and as for 


myself words fail to express the quality of 
the Christmas joy which flooded my own 
heart. 

The same idea was carried out in our 
little church service where, after singing 
most lustily “Count your many bless- 
ings,’”’ each one brought his gift to the 
table which was soon laden with semoule, 
eggs, lentils, olive oil, soap, coffee and 
sugar. That afternoon our hearts re- 
joiced as our three Christian Kabyles, 
who formerly had been divided by jeal- 
ousy and unfriendly feelings, set out joy- 
fully together to distribute to the very 
poor these gifts, their Christmas offering. 

On Christmas Day we had a very joyful 
time with our little group of Kabyle 
Christians. The day began with a simple 
but. effective worship service. Then at 
noon came our couscous dinner, to which 
each one contributed something. The 
carrots and turnips from the garden even 
managed to find their way upstairs as 
their bright-eyed donors, Joseph, David 
and Abraham, just had to find the ,mis- 
sionaries wherever they might be to make 
the presentation. These small lads had 
earned the vegetables by picking up all 
the small rags and scraps of paper about 
the property for a period of time before 
Christmas. Dinner was followed by the 
program around the Christmas tree with 
its lighted candles. All took part in song, 
recitation and story. Then came the 
gifts of bright red flannel dresses for the 
women and girls and warm shirts for the 
boys. 

By that time all were ready for tea and 
doughnuts and then, because no one 
seemed ready to leave, we sang hymns 
well known to all as the last of the merry 
little candles flickered out its farewell to 
the very best Christmas we have ever had 
at Il-Maten. Our hearts were satisfied 
and filled with both joy and peace for we 
had felt His Presence in our midst 
throughout the celebration. 


CHICHWIGHI 


oP GENERAL EXECU TIVESOF 1937 


HIS year’s General Executive Meet- 
ing was different from any that have 
preceded it. Only a few years ago, 

every General Executive meant some pre- 
liminary days of department meetings, 
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then four or five days of public meetings 
with two delegates from each Branch, a 
hundred or more furloughing mission- 
aries from the eleven Branches and some 
just ready to receive their commissions 
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and set out for the first time to the coun- 
tries afar where they believed God desired 
them to serve. Besides these, there were 
crowds of visitors, meetings packed full 
of vividly presented reports and inspiring 
addresses by missionaries and speakers 
who were authorities on mission work, 
world travelers, and so on. From those 
meetings the delegates went home thrilled 
with the experience, a little awed by the 
magnitude of the task, full of stories from 
the addresses, but with little knowledge 
of the real inner workings of the Society. 

This was changed when world condi- 
tions cut down our receipts and made 
necessary the saving of every possible dol- 
lar to send abroad. On alternate years 
there were no public meetings, no 
speeches, no missionaries, and delegates 
were excused from attendance. General 
Executive was held in the same city as 
the annual meeting of the entertaining 
Branch, and the department reports were 
given at the Branch meeting. 

This year’s meeting was one of the 
‘“‘alternate”’ ones, but with a noticeable 
difference. Branch secretaries of junior 
work and of membership were appointed 
delegates. They met two days before the 
opening of General Executive, with Mrs. 
New and the directors of the Seventieth 
Anniversary. Then they attended the 
meetings of the Foreign and Home De- 
partments and of General Executive. 
And they went home — perhaps not 
thrilled but with such an understanding 
as they had never had before of the work- 
ings of the Society. Instead of merely 
listening more or less carefully to seem- 
ingly endless reports of what had been 
done in the departments, and voting to 
accept the reports, they were a part of it 
all. They sat in committee meetings of 
the Home Department, were consulted as 
to the advisability of some new plan or 
what they had found by experience to 
work well. Then they heard the com- 
mittee reports brought to the department 
and there discussed and perhaps some re- 
committed to the committee. They sat 
in the Foreign Department and heard the 
country committees report, thereby gain- 
ing a deeper understanding of the diffi- 
culties and problems as well as successes 
on the field. And when the department 
reports were brought before the daily 
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afternoon sessions of the General Execu- 
tive Committee, they understood what 
they were voting for when the motion to 
accept the reports was made. It was be- 
wildering, of course, and confusing, but it 
was enlightening, and the delegates went 
home with a deeper comprehension than 
had ever before been possible of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the Society. 
The closer association also made possible 
an acquaintanceship between delegates 
and official group which was not found in 
the larger gatherings. 

So successful was the experiment that a 
similar meeting will be held next year, 
with treasurers and young people’s secre- 
taries as delegates. The meeting will be 
held at Sioux Falls, 8. D., in the territory 
of Minneapolis Branch. 


Tue MEETING 


Syracuse, N. Y., was the seat of the 
New York Branch Meeting and General 
Executive. On October 14, the two met 
together and the reports of the secretaries 
and others were given, in First M. E. 
Church. That evening was held the an- 
nual young people’s banquet at which 
members of General Executive were 
guests. Palm trees, oases, camels, pyra- 
mids, adorned the tables and left no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that we are 
studying Moslem lands this year. It was 
a most enjoyable occasion. 

After that first day all meetings were 
held in Hotel Syracuse, where we shared 
the top floor with various organizations 
of men. Departments and committees 
met in the forenoon, the late afternoon 
and the evening, while the General Execu- 
tive Committee held a session every after- 
noon at two o’clock. It seemed a very 
happy arrangement. 

As always, familiar faces were missed. 
Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, vice-president-at- 
large, had declined re-election and was 
absent for only the second time in more 
than twenty years. Mrs. C. W. Flint, 
who was elected only last year, declined — 
re-election on account of ill health. Miss 


Florence Hooper and Mrs. H. M. LeSourd, — 


who resigned from the officiary last Year, 
were greatly missed. 


Miss Juliet Knox, associate correspond- Bt 


ing secretary of Philadelphia Branch, ‘is 
on a trip around the world. By bees 
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There were some new faces. Two 
Branches have new home base secretaries, 
Mrs. H. W. Packard for New England 
Branch and Mrs. C. C. Long for Cincin- 
nati. Another face which was not new in 
the department though in another place, 
was that of Mrs. John C. Shover, former 
secretary of young people’s work, who is 
substituting for Mrs. Guy Cutshall, now 
visiting Europe. 

In the Foreign Departments Mrs. Otis 
Moore of Des Moines Branch is visiting 
India and her place is temporarily taken 
by Mrs. Frank G. Brooks. 

The spirit was one of hopeful courage. 
Not a single note of discouragement or 
doubt was heard. Everything is moving 
on in the home land. Three districts in 
southern Indiana, which were heavily hit 
by the flood, increased their giving over 
last year. Droughts and consequent crop 
failures oft-repeated brought no dismay. 
God’s work is going on in spite of it all. 
Women who love him and his world 
cheerfully refuse to be vanquished and go 
forward “doing the things that cannot be 
done.” 

Nor is there discouragement about the 
situation on the foreign field. Uncer- 
tainty and sorrow cannot be denied, but 
thankfulness to God for his protection of 
our missionaries and our property and for 
the self-sacrificing spirit of our workers 
far overbalances any other feeling. 

The most of the missionaries of the 
party which sailed in early August and 
disembarked in Japan have gone on to 
North China and report that all is well. 
Hwa Nan College has opened in Foochow, 
China, with seventy per cent of the usual 
enrollment and more students expected 
from the war-ridden sections of the coun- 
try. Dr. Roxy Lefforge, secretary of re- 
ligious instruction for China, was in 
Shanghai acting as substitute editor of 
the China Christian Advocate when war 
broke out. Finding it impossible to con- 
tinue the work there she transported her 
material to Manila and there got out her 
issue for September. Then she returned 
to her office in Foochow. 

The missionaries from Nanchang who 
were at Kuling when their Nanchang 
home was destroyed have stayed on and 
are conducting their schools there. 

A furloughing missionary said: “How 
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could we missionaries go back to China 
and try to teach the brotherhood of man 
if we ran away in the face of possible 
danger, and deserted the people who need 
us?” She is one of many who are anxious 
to go back as soon as possible. And she 
said another thing which shows the com- 
mon spirit: “They cannot do any more 
than take our lives, and that is nothing. 
We have already given them to God.” 
There can be no suspicion that Christi- 
anity has failed when missionaries have 
such a spirit and when the nationals are 
going ahead with the work, finding no 
place too difficult or too dangerous if it is 
where Christ calls. 


SoME FIGURES 


From the report of the secretary, Mrs. 
H. E. Woolever, we cull these: 

We have 67,636 pupils of all grades in 
1,116 schools. Twelve of these are colleges, 
ten being union institutions. 

Twenty hospitals and thirteen dis- 
pensaries and welfare centers are listed 
and these institutions last year had 23,844 
in-patients and gave 430,826 dispensary 
and out-patient treatments. 

The Society has a total staff of 4,896, of 
whom 543 are missionaries. 

And now for money. It should be ex- 
plained that $40,000 of the sum credited 
to New England Branch was from a trust 
fund and was immediately forwarded to 
Tokyo, Japan, to build a chapel at 
Aoyama Gakuin. 


Recuipts, 1936-37 
From Branches 


New England....... $95,574.35 
IN@ws VOrk tne. cites 165,504.01 
Philadelphia........ 161,786.48 
I AlEIMOLe rs et: Seu ete 38,832.29 
Cincinnatiz..adeane 184,193.76 
Northwestern....... 304,800.77 
Des Moines......... 84,801.07 
Minneapolis........ 49,573.46 

Opekate J. (55n05 otek cle 130,062.94 
lestcihatos Coreete pete aa 88,549.00 
Columbia River..... 34,766.99 

$1,338,485.12 


111,706.20 
$1,450,141.32 


Receipts by Branches in 1936 were 
$1,246,766.95; total receipts were $1,363,- 
168.81. Appropriations by Branches for 
1936-37 were $1,272,975. Seven Branches 
exceeded their appropriations. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 1937-38 
By Branches 


New England....... $52,000.00 
Newsy otk seen ciae 164,000.00 
Philadelphia........ 160,000.00 
Baltimoreye. cris ce 40,000.00 
Gincinnati . . 182,000.00 
Northwestern....... 285,000.00 
Des Moines......... 85,000.00 
Minneapolis........ 47,500.00 
opeka esse Sacer 130,000.00 
Racifice aan tae 90,000.00 
Columbia River..... 35,570.0 


0 
$1,271,070.00 


62,865.00 
720.00 


$1,334,655.00 


From Retirement Fund Principal 
and eInecomex sate ckes se sete. 
From Zenana Paper Fund Income 


Grande l Odle atcs oe eiee 


THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


One of the aims of the Seventieth Anni- 
versary is the gaining of 70,000 new 
members in adult organizations. “New 
members mean new missionaries,’ we are 
reminded. The gains for this year are re- 
ported to be 17,123 —leaving more than 
two-thirds of the number to be gained in 
the next two years. 

Another aim is securing seventy Anni- 
versary Patrons, made by the gift of 
$1,000 each. Of these, twenty-six are al- 
ready paid and seven more pledged. Anni- 
versary Members pay $70 each. The aim 
is to secure one thousand of these; 216% 
are already paid and 128 more pledged. 
For the Retirement Fund there is an aim 
of 70,000 five-dollar gifts. Many of these 
have been paid and more stress will be put 
upon this during this year. 

The call has gone out for prayer circles 
to be organized. Only ten Branches re- 
ported on this, but their total was 2,651 
against 1,204 last year. 


DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Some Branches report one young 
people’s society for every two auxiliaries, 
but in most the average is much smaller. 
And yet, in the young women and 
Standard Bearers lies the future of our 
Society. For this reason, among others, 
work among the young women above 
Standard Bearer age is being stressed. 

Mrs. Beebe reported 332 new young 
people’s societies, but 180 disbanded, 
leaving a net gain considerably below 332. 
Again came the plea for counselors. 

The juniors report 86,965 members. 
Their Thank-Offering last year was to pay 
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the salary of a new missionary, Miss 
Eunice Smith. So earnestly did they 
work that they raised enough to pay her 
salary for five years, her homecoming ex- 
penses when furlough is due, and the pre- 
miums on her life insurance. The juniors 
support fifty-four missionaries. 

From the International Department we 
heard that a request was received by the 
Scandinavian Unit for a nurse at Il-Maten 
in Algeria. And that nurse has been sent. 
Now the Scandinavian Unit supports 
nine workers, Germany two and Switzer- 
land, eight. 

Our missionary list shows that two 
graduates of Sweet Memorial School in 
Chile are working among the Auracanian 
Indians. One of these girls has married 
and her husband has accompanied her to 
her field, where he is teaching agriculture. 

The Wesleyan Service Guild reports 
350 units composed of business and pro- 
fessional women with 5,239 full members 
and 470 codperating and assouate mem- 
bers. There are 987 reported tithers and 
1,941 gift boxes used. 


Bits FROM ABROAD 
Items gleaned from the “country sur- 
veys”’ of the corresponding secretaries, 
and already in print, are omitted from 
here for lack of space. They will appear 
in a later issue. 


Tue ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At the last session of General Executive 
which the delegates were required to at- 
tend, came two most important actions: 
announcement of the appropriations and 
the election of officers. There had been 
much doubt and uncertainty as to the 
latter, but all problems were happily 
solved and the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf 
and Mrs. Charles L. Mead; vice-presi- 
dents-at-large, Mrs. William C. Hanson, 
Mrs. Franklin L. Reed; secretary, Mrs. 
H. E. Woolever; treasurer, Mrs. J. Wesley 
Masland; assistant treasurer, Miss Jean 
Bothwell. 

It will be noticed that the only changes 
are in the vice-presidents-at-large and the 
assistant treasurer. 

In the late afternoon of Thursday, 


(Continued on page 421) - 
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THE MODERN WOMAN, A MEMBER 


By MABEL P. HACKETT 


E are living in an era of accelerated 
transition, far-reaching in scope 
and involving the whole world. 

We see the gradual elimination of many 
barriers formerly existing between peoples 
and races. Means of world communica- 
tion, travel and transportation have made 
amazing progress in the past decade. It 
is more impossible to “live unto one’s 
self’? now than ever before. Modern 
mechanical inventions have contributed 
greatly to our ease and comfort. Science 
and medicine have contributed to the 
physical welfare of the people of the world. 
Educational and evangelical efforts have 
done much to promote peace and under- 
standing. 

Many students of world problems, how- 
ever, feel that the spiritual and social de- 
velopment of the people of the world is 
not keeping pace with the material and 
intellectual progress that has been made. 
Throughout the world there prevails a 
sense of insecurity and instability. Much 
social inequality based on class distinc- 
tions and race prejudices is in evi- 
dence. Economic injustice abounds. The 
underprivileged masses are yearning for a 
hearing and in many cases are becoming 
the tools of unprincipled persons in the 
achievement of selfish ends. 

We modern women are vitally affected 
by and interested in these great problems 
of life. The present women of the Chris- 
tian countries have a wonderful heritage 
of freedom from the ancient customs and 
traditions of inequality and virtual slav- 
ery, of isolation and injustice, which 
existed in the ancient world and in the 
medieval ages. Too often we accept this 
heritage selfishly and unthinkingly. But 
more and more we are being brought to a 
realization of the fact that the thing which 
has done the most to elevate woman’s 
position has been the principles and teach- 
ings of Christ in their work of transform- 
ing individual lives. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
courageous Christians of the past who 
have made tremendous sacrifices to carry 
out Christ’s commission to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
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creature. The Christian religion has con- 
tributed immeasurably to modern welfare 
and enriched the lives of modern men in 
countless ways. All down through the 
ages the Church has preserved the best in 
civilization and encouraged the develop- 
ment of music and art, sculpture and 
drama, architecture, good legislation, true 
science, philosophy, medicine, and moral 
and spiritual idealism. The Church was 
the first to found hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, institutions for the unfortunate and 
outcast, and general philanthropy. Prison 
reforms, abolition of slavery, improved 
labor conditions, movements for world 
peace and for democracy are outgrowths 
of Christianity. 

Historians tell us that Christianity has 
been one of the greatest unifying influences 
throughout the ages. Acceptance of it has 
brought hope to millions of oppressed 
people and inspired them with a fervent 
zeal to share the good tidings with others. 
One of the most striking features of 
Christianity is the fact that it must be 
shared with others if it is to be a dynamic 
force in personality. I recall a line from a 
poem my mother taught me when I was a 
child. It read, ‘“‘We would love each 
other better if we only understood.” By 
sharing, by working for others, we grow 
spiritually. E. Stanley Jones, in “ Vic- 
torious Living,” says that life is corporate 
but many of us are as a cancerous cell de- 
manding that we be ministered unto 
rather than contributing to the better- 
ment of society. He says further, “If our 
purposes end with ourselves we disinte- 
grate. They must include God, who gives 
basis and lasting meaning to our pur- 
poses.” 

Now that we are closer drawn to our 
neighbors in other countries by increased 
speed in transportation and communica- 
tion and by economic and educational 
exchanges, we find much to appreciate 
and emulate in these new friends. It is 
our privilege to point the way to the 
Christian standard in our associations 
with them. 

In summary, I feel that membership in 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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is worthwhile to the modern woman be- 
cause, first, it enriches the individual 
religious life; second, it promotes under- 
standing and sympathy for other races, 
leading to the brotherhood of man; third, 
because the modern woman if she is a 
Christian is vitally concerned for the 
Christian solution of world problems of 
living well together, and the spread of 
Christianity has ever been accomplished 
by the leavening influence of Christian 
evangelism; and fourth, because it is of 
vital importance that in our new inter- 


national relationships there be developed 
a world-wide fellowship of Christians — 
a Universal Church — which will have a 
unifying as well as a morally and spiritu- 
ally inspiring influence upon the new 
world culture which is evolving. 

(Note: This was awarded first place in 
the recent essay contest. The complete 
and rather overwhelming topic given by 
the sponsors was “Why Membership in 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Is Worthwhile to the Modern Woman.”’) 


CHIGWIOWD 


A TRIP TO MARY JOHNSTON HOSPITAL 


OME very interesting material has 
been received from the staff of Mary 
Johnston Hospital at Manila, P. I. 

It is unsigned and not written for publi- 
cation but should be shared with our 
readers. 

The very brief story of the beginning 
of the hospital is this: Missionary work 
in the Philippines started in 1900, but it 
was not until 1906 that Dr. Rebecca 
Parish was sent out by our Society and 
medical work was fully launched. It 
started with a small dispensary, and the 
doctor visited in the homes, winning the 
confidence of the people. In 1908 the 
cornerstone was laid of the Mary Johnston 
Hospital, made possible by the gift of 
$12,000 from Mr. D. 8. B. Johnston of 
Minneapolis as a memorial to his wife. 
Now we will start on the trip as described 
in a leaflet with. the title we have used. 

Let us meet for this trip at San Fran- 
cisco. Of course we have our passports 
ready with the visas which will permit us 
to visit different countries while en route, 
our income tax receipts or exemptions, 
our inoculations and vaccinations, our 
seasick remedies, etc. Amid the usual 
amount of shouting, confusion and fare- 
wells, we are on our way. 

After six days of steady sailing we shall 
stop a few hours at Honolulu. Then we 
shall go on our way again, sailing for four 
or five days more till we reach Japan. 
Perhaps we shall visit several ports there. 
Three or four days more will find us at 
Shanghai, then on to Manila, arriving 
there four days after leaving Shanghai. 
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In all the trip has taken nineteen or 
twenty days. 

I know you are very hot, but you must 
remember that you are in the tropics now 
and you may expect to be hot all the time. 
Everything looks festive, for men and 
women alike dress in white. Since no one 
is here to meet us, let us ride to the hos- 
pital in one of these native two-wheeled 
vehicles. Our party will take a good many 
of them, for only two can ride in one. The 
driver occupies a little seat in front. The 
horses are very small, so we shall jog 
along slowly. 

We are driving through the old Spanish 
part of the city now; this is surrounded 
by walls twenty feet high and in some 
places twenty feet thick. These were built 
in the sixteenth century. Within the walls 
are dungeons in which the Filipinos were 
confined by the Spanish. Going on 
through the walls of this part of the city 
into the American part we feel quite at 
home, for we see many truly American 
homes, improved streets and all the mod- 
ern conveniences. 

On we go, past the business seaian of 
the city, down through the long, smelly 
streets occupied on each side by Chinese 
stores, until we almost feel that we are in 
China instead of the Philippines. Finally 
we drive out into the midst of nipa palm 
houses built on stilts. Now and then we — 
get glimpses of the sea, and shortly we — 
see ahead a regular oasis in the desert, a 


beautiful lawn full of flowers, bamboo mad ot 


palm trees and, in the midst, an imposing 
building. We turn into the driveway. 4 


As we enter the reception hall the office 
is on the left, but we will not bother with 
that. We will walk straight ahead into the 
children’s ward. Your first impression 
may not be very pleasing as you look at 
these scrawny, skeleton-like babies; but 
as they turn their pitiful little faces 
toward you and attempt to smile, your 
heart will warm. 

Along with caring for these little folks 
we are trying to teach the parents how 
to care for them, and to get them away 
from the ignorance of the past. Parents 
have refused to use ointments for skin dis- 
eases, for they have the superstition that 
ointment will sink into the body and 
cause the baby’s death. They have tied 
dried chicken intestines about a baby’s 
wrist to cure convulsions. To cure blind- 
ness they have blistered the little body all 
over, touching it with a hot bamboo stick 
to burn up the evil spirits; have put black 
plasters on different parts of the body to 
draw out the sickness and put ink on 
burns. Many of the people are now 
learning the wrong of these things. But 
just within the past few months, children 
in a Roman Catholic school were told that 
they must wear some grains of rice and 
corn around their necks to keep away 
smallpox. 

You ask what are those brass plates with 
names on them fastened on the foot of the 
beds. That signifies that somebody is 
paying forty dollars a year for the support 
of the baby bed, and the name is that of 
the person or organization making the 
gift or the person in whose memory it is 
given. 

We must not spend all our time here. 
We just glance into the next ward — the 
women’s ward for medical and surgical 
eases. The little brass plates on these 
beds mean that someone is paying annu- 
ally fifty-five dollars for their support. 

As we hurry to the dispensary on the 
other side of the building, we want you 
to step into our kitchen and see how clean 
and sanitary it is. We always have one 
of our graduate nurses acting as dietitian. 
She plans the meals for patients and 
nurses and is assisted by a cook and under- 
graduate nurses who in this way learn 
food values and the proper way of pre- 
paring food for sick folks. 

We must reach the dispensary before 
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the morning clinic is closed, so just glance 
in as we pass the isolation room —a 
screened room for patients who are sus- 
pected of having a contagious disease or 
who are too seriously ill to remain in the 
wards. Now we enter our dispensary 
waiting room — a large, airy room full of 
men, women and children with all sorts 
of afflictions, waiting their turn with the 
doctor. While they wait, the native dea- 
coness or some church member gives a 
Bible talk. Doctors of the city offer their 
services free, each taking a day. 

This waiting room is used in the after- 
noons alternately for child welfare clinic; 
skin clinic; eye, ear, nose and throat 
clinic; and on Friday afternoons a neigh- 
borhood kindergarten. On Sunday morn- 
ing it is used for the primary department 
of the Sunday school. 

Just back of this waiting room is the 
surgical dressing room. (Do you know 
that we use twenty thousand surgical 
dressings in a year?) Back of this is our 
Milk Station, just a little room with a 
sterilizer in it, and some bottles — truly a 
life saving station. Hach day from that 
room we send out enough milk to save the 
lives of scores of babies. Once a week a 
nurse calls in the home to see if the mother 
is giving the baby proper care, and on 
Tuesdays the mothers bring them to the 
hospital to have them weighed to see if 
the formula is agreeing with them. At 
that time the nurses talk to them on the 
care of their babies and give a demonstra- 
tion bath. It costs fifteen cents a day to 
feed one baby. 

Now let us go to the second floor and 
see what we have there. From the top of 
the stairs we will just keep going, right 
into our big nursery. Isn’t this a wonder- 
ful sight — little black haired babies, all 
less than two weeks old, each occupying 
a basket in this long bed! Every three 
hours is feeding time, and such a howl 
as they set up as that draws near! They 
all have lusty lungs, and that is how our 
nursery gets its name of ‘‘ Methodist Bawl 
Room.” 

The mothers are in two wards which 
we will next visit. Isn’t this a wonderful 
place for a hospital? Look out of the 
windows and see how near we are to 
Manila Bay, so we get the full benefit of 

(Continued on page 421) 
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EDITORIAL 


Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.—Mark 16: 15. 


Strange we so toil to fashion for our unseen ends 

The splendors that the tarnish of the world doth 
mar 

When alli the lasting glory of our life depends 

Upon a little child, a stable and a star. 


—Selected. 


Our Christmas Message 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call hismame Immanuel... 
The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light: they that dwell in the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. . . . For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulders: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be 
no end. . ... The spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding. .. . The earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea. And in that day 
there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall 
stand as an ensign of the people; to it shall 
the Gentiles seek. . . . He will swallow up 
death in victory; and the Lord God will 
wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away 
from off all the earth; for the Lord hath 
spoken it... . I will give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth... . 
Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins. .. . 
Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord... . 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men... . O Lord, 
I will praise thee. . . My tongue shall 
speak of thy righteousness and of thy 
praise all the day long. .. . Behold, God is 
my salvation; I will trust and not be 
afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song; he also is become 
my salvation. ... Thanks be unto God for 
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his unspeakable gift.—I sa. 7 :14; 9: 2, 6, 7; 
11: 2, 9, 10; 25: 8; 49: 6. Matt. 1: 21. 
Imke 2: 10, 11,14. Isa. 12: 1. -Psepoeees 
Isan12: 2: IT, Corsooe: 


Christian Missions, American 


Interests and War 


In Japan, the first Christian Church was 
organized in 1859. The total Protestant 
membership in 1936 was 204,588, or less 
than one-third of one per cent of the total 
population. More than half the Christians 
live in the large cities. Through varied 
agencies, it is estimated that the Protes- 
tant churches have contact with a million 
of Japan’s nearly seven million people. 

There are now working in Japan thirty 
American and Canadian Protestant mis- 
sion societies out of a total of fifty-four, 
and 672 missionaries out of a total of 986 
now in that country. Investments in 
missionary and philanthropic institutions 
come to over $8,000,000. 

The Christian Church in Japan has pro- 
duced many outstanding pastors, edu- 
cators and other leaders. Kagawa belongs 
not only to Japan but to the world Chris- 
tian fellowship. And the influence of 
Christianity in Japan cannot be measured 
merely by the number of its adherents. 
It has been a force for social reform and 
many Christian leaders along with non- 
Christian liberals have protested against 
the growth of militarism and against im- 
perialistic policies. 

In China, the first Protestant mission- 
ary, Robert Morrison, entered in 1807. 
The first American missionaries arrived in 
1830. Sixty-four American missionary 
societies have 2,554 missionaries in China. 
American missionary property is worth 
$50,000,000. The Christian community 
is estimated at about a million, with 
512,872 Protestant communicants, a little 
more than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
total population. Protestant churches, 
chapels and evangelistic centers in China 
number about 15,000, of which two-thirds 
are in the villages. 

Christianity has been playing a notable 
part in the making of the new China. 
After years of slow growth and of persecu- 
tion and struggle, the Chinese Church is 
now becoming a reality, a church rooted 
in Chinese thought and life and taking its 
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place in the world Christian fellowship. 
The influence of Christian men and 
women in all phases of the new national 
and social life is well known. 

In both Japan and China, American in- 
terests are of three main types: foreign 
trade, investments, missions and_phil- 
anthropic institutions. In 1935, about 
eight per cent of American foreign trade 
was with Japan. Practically a third of all 
Japanese imports came from the United 
States and a little over a fifth of her ex- 
ports went to the United States. In re- 
cent months there has been a rapid 
increase in exports of scrap iron, pig iron 
and petroleum to Japan. 

In 1933, American investments in 
Japan were estimated at $426,000,000. 

In 1935, less than three per cent of the 
total trade of the United States was with 
China. China’s whole foreign trade is 
only about a third that of Japan. China’s 
main imports from the United States 
in 1935 were just over a quarter of her 
total imports. About seventeen per cent 
of her exports come to the United 
States. 

American investments in China, ex- 
cluding missions, are less than half those 
in Japan — about $200,000,000 in 1932; 
but missionary and philanthropic invest- 
ments are far greater than in any other 
country. 

The effect of the war upon missions and 
the Church in Japan has been indirect, so 
far. Some Christian leaders have dared 
to urge a different policy toward China 
and are determined that fellowship with 
the Christians of China shall not be 
broken off. 7 

In China, the effect of the armed con- 
flict has been shattering, in some areas. 
China’s progress as a modern nation has 
been characterized by a concentration of 
modern schools and industries in the 
coastal cities, the points of contact be- 
tween China and the West. Now most of 
her administrative, economic and educa- 
tional centers are in the front line of war- 
fare. Seventeen out of twenty-one Amer- 
ican-supported colleges and universities 
are in the coastal provinces. Seventy- 
eight out of one hundred and five colleges 
and universities, with enrollment of over 
50,000, are in war areas. Twenty-three of 
these are in Japanese-occupied territory, 
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and seven have been wholly or partly 
destroyed by Japanese bombing. 

In many sections of China, mission 
schools are opening, though with smaller 
enrollment than before. The policy of 
continuing educational work during the 
crisis has the strong support of the Chi- 
nese government, which realizes that it 
must maintain morale and build for the 
future. 

Hospitals especially are urged to keep 
open. The Chinese Medical Association, 
which includes in its membership prac- 
tically all western-trained doctors in 
China, national and missionary, is co- 
operating with the government in the 
supply and placement of doctors. All 
hospitals near the war areas are crowded 
with wounded soldiers and civilians. 

The work of the Church is much af- 
fected. Shanghai has been the nerve 
center of Christian organizations in China 
and is now to a great extent cut off from 
the rest of the country. It is difficult to 
send funds to the interior. Thousands of 
churches not in the area of fighting will 
be affected by troop movements, by di- 
minished sources of native support and 
by restrictions and the general strain of 
war. Nevertheless, most of the Chinese 
workers are facing the situation courage- 
ously and there is a revival of faith and of 
the spirit of prayer in many sections. 

(The above has been condensed and adapted 
from Information Service of October 16, 1937, 
sent out by the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. We wish it were possible for 
all our readers to study the entire contents of the 
issue, which begins with the historical back- 
ground of the two countries involved and closes 
with a summary of the policy of the United 
States.) 


China Emergency Relief 

At the joint meeting of representatives 
of the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
held in Syracuse, New York, preceding 
General Executive, plans were laid for an 
appeal to be made in all Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches in the United States, on 
behalf of the China Emergency Relief 
Fund. These were subsequently author- 
ized by the General Executive. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board and the 
Society is as follows: 
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Representing the Board Representing the Society 
Bishop Herbert Welch Mrs. Dorr Diefendorf 
Dr. James R. Joy Mrs. J. Wesley Masland 
Dr. John H. Race Mrs. Charles H. Hardie 
Dr. Frank D. Gamewell Mrs. Wm. H. Dievler 
Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer Mrs. Frank A. Horne 

.This committee, with Bishop Welch as 
chairman, is sending out an appeal to 
pastors, church school superintendents, 
Epworth League presidents, Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society auxiliary 
presidents, Wesleyan Service Guild presi- 
dents, colleges, universities and Wesley 
Foundations. The appeal in the churches 
is planned for December 5. The codpera- 
tion of every auxiliary member is urged, 
in this emergency which confronts the 
Christian people of America. 


After Twenty Years 


The Medical College for Women at Vel- 
lore, India, is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary. This is one of the seven 
union Christian colleges in the Orient for 
which a campaign was waged in 1920. 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody was chairman of 
the committee to secure buildings and 
equipment for these institutions. There- 
fore it is very fitting and gratifying that 
Mrs. Peabody is to be sent, by the board 
of directors in this country, to attend the 
celebration in India. She has been asked 
by the directors of the Woman’s Christian 
College at Madras to visit that college, 
also. 

Mrs. Peabody sailed for England on 
November 11, and from there will proceed 
to India. 


CHICHIGHI 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


“We pray always for you... that the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you.” 
JANUARY 

1 Pugh, Ada E., Malaya. 

2 Wilson, Frances R., China. 

4 French, Clara M., Manly, Marian E., M.D., 
and Wells, Annie M., China. 

5 Nelson, Caroline G., India. 

8 Loucks, Blanche H., Korea. 

9 Bradley, Edna, India, Hagen, Olive L., 


Japan. 

10 Cole, Marian R., China; Ebersole, Stella, 
Burma. 

11 Challis, Grace M. and Hannah, Mary L., 
India. 


12 Eide, Mary L., China. 
13 Snavely, Gertrude A., Korea. 
14 Bishop, Beulah V., India. 
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16 Hall, Ada B., Korea; Whitney, Alice E., 


rica. 

17 Boles, Lulu A., Holder, Edna and Richard- 
son, Faithe, India. 

19 Collins, Mary D., Japan; Seeck, Margaret, 
China. 

20 Redinger, June, Sumatra. 

23 Cee Lulu L., Africa; Warner, Emma E., 

ndia. 

24 Danskin, Elsie M., Nevitt, Jane E. and 
Parsons, Maude, China; Ericson, Judith, 
India. 

26 Bair, Blanche R., Korea. 

27 Halverstadt, Harriet, China; Perry, Ella L., 
India; Warner, Ruth V., Mezico. 

28 Bragg, Jessie A., Everley, Garnet M. and 
Kinzly, Katharine M., India. 

29 Highbaugh, Irma, Mann, Mary and Twinem 
J. Marguerite, China. 

30 Byler, Gertrude M., Japan; Donahue, K. 
Mamie, South America. 

(Addresses found in October FRIEND) 


CHI CHI OHO 


Personal Mention 


Miss Frieda Reiman of Yenping, China, 
who had been ill, died on board the 
steamer as it neared Manila, on Sep- 
tember 29. She had hoped to be able to 
reach her home in Switzerland, after a 
stay in the hospital in Hongkong. 

Miss Emma J. Collins, who was com- 
missioned at the General Executive of 
1936, has completed language school and 
been appointed to Lal Bagh High School, 
Lucknow, India. 

Miss Martha A. Graf, detained in 
Europe by war conditions in China, asks 


that mail be sent her at Thal, St. Gallen, — 


Switzerland. 

Recent missionary sailings are: Octo- 
ber 20; Misses Leola Greene, Mabel Law- 
rence and Judith Ericson, for India. 
October 29, Miss Edna Bradley, for India, 
Miss Esther Laird for Korea and Miss 
Carolyn Teague for Japan. (Miss Bradley 
had been at home for several months be- 
cause of the illness of her mother. The 
mother passed away early in October and 
Miss Bradley returned to India as soon 
as possible.) October 30, Miss Marian 
Walker for the Philippines. November 15, 


Miss Eva Sadler for Singapore. Novem-— 


ber 16, Miss Jeannette Oldfather, for 
Korea. November 


India. 


17, Misses Edna 
Bacon, Adis Robbins and Letah Doyle for — 


by Miss Ransom as to the whereabouts of 


China missionaries: Miss Carrie Bartle 


1295 Raymond Street, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Miss Irma Highbaugh, 808 West 9th 
Street, Coffeyville, Kans.; Miss Myra 
McDade, Smithsburg, Md.; Miss Bessie 
Meeker, 2511 Race Street, Denver, Colo.; 
Miss Clara Bell Smith, care of Mrs. C. A. 
Leech, 477 Wigard Avenue, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Emma Wilson, 
1201 East 11th Avenue, Winfield, Kans.; 
Miss Jessie Wolcott, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Miss Leona Thomasson, with Miss Rose 
Waldron and her mother, are on their way 
to the United States. 

Miss Cora Reeves and Miss Katherine 
Boeye are on temporary transfer to West 
China, Miss Reeves at West China Union 
University and Miss Boeye to work in 
Chungking. 

Miss Mary Kesler has been assigned to 
Hongkong, to help evacuating mission- 
aries as they go through the city. 

Miss Roxy Lefforge and Miss Eunice 
Smith have returned from Manila to 
Foochow. 

Of the seven missionaries who sailed 
on August 7, all but one are in China. 
Miss Harriet Whitmer is stillin Yokohama 
with Miss Winifred Draper. Of the others, 
Miss Ida Frantz is in Tientsin, Miss Elsie 
Retk in Foochow, Miss Gusta Robinett in 
Hongkong, Miss Mary Katherine Russell 
in Tsinanfu, Misses Mary Watrous and 
Marie Adams in Peiping. 


CHIGHIGHI 


Mary Johnston Hospital 
(Continued from page 417) 
sea breezes for these convalescent pa- 
tients. How we love the sunsets and 
moonlight across the water. 

After a peep into the waiting room for 
patients and the anaesthesia room and our 
surgery, we will visit the wing made pos- 
sible in 1920 by a fund given in medical 
year. On this floor you will see the private 
rooms and private wards. This has made 
it possible for us to care for a better class 
of people and has thus increased our in- 
come. 

Aren’t the rooms just wonderful and 
airy? Notice the window towards the 
sea as we walk down this long hall. It 
looks like a framed picture of sea and sky. 
I see you are reading the names on some 
of the doors. Yes, those are the names of 
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people who endowed these rooms by giv- 
ing $500 or more — but you will notice 
that many doors are still unnamed. 

We cannot stay here long, so we will go 
on to the other side and just glimpse the 
missionary quarters, and the third floor 
where some of the nurses live. Then we 
will go across the street to the beautiful 
Eveland Hall, where most of the nurses 
live. This was built four years ago, made 
possible by a gift from Mr. Harris and 
named in honor of Mrs. Eveland. 

This work of alleviating suffering goes 
on because folks are willing to help. 
Women go out from here restored in body 
and soul, with a new outlook on life. 
Lives of hundreds of children have been 
saved. And 14,642 babies have been born 
here during the thirty years existence of 
the hospital. The widespread influence of 
this place cannot be measured. And you 
good friends have had a part in it all. 


GHICHI CHD 


The General Executive 
(Continued from page 414) 
October 21, the General Executive ad- 
journed and the members went out to 
their new-old work, carrying in their 
hearts the president’s message from the 
last verses of Habakkuk. 
Opps AND ENps 

The hospitality of New York Branch and the 
Syracuse women left nothing to be desired. If 
they had been able to control the weather, doubt- 
less there would have been sunshine every day. 
But then the Californians would have been 
denied the privilege of watching snowflakes drift- 
ing through the air every few hours of the first 
two days. To be sure, it melted as fast as it fell, 
but nevertheless we did see snow — the first of 
the winter. Later there were days of brilliant 
blue skies and clear, crisp air. 

The desire of many to visit Syracuse University 
had been anticipated and we were invited there 
for tea and a vesper service in beautiful Hendricks 
Chapel, with a fine organ recital. On the ride to 
the university we had a novel experience. It had 
not been thought wise for Syracuse women to 
drive their cars through downtown Saturday 
afternoon traffic, and so they had engaged two 
commodious busses to transport our company to 
the campus, on the outskirts of the city. The 
police department detailed two motor cycle 
officers to escort us — and for once the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society had right of way! 
With a mounted escort preceding us and clearing 
the way with his whistle and another following, 
we sped through the streets, utterly disregarding 
traffic lights. Such a thing had never happened 
to us before! 

_ (Continued on page 428) 
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THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


GrnERAL CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Charles L. Mead, 3939 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


EpucaTIONAL Drrecror: Mrs. William C. Hanson 
6029 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


About Memory Treasures Again 


Have you been voting on favorite 
hymns in your auxiliary? And favorite 
scripture passages, too? How are the 
Singing Schools and Finishing Schools 
progressing? 

These memory plans are most impor- 
tant this year. It isn’t just because we 
are getting ready for the memory retreat 
service at the Seventieth Anniversary 
Celebration, though that is a challenge 
to real effort. It is because this memory 
preparation may bring riches to each 
of us. 

We had a surprise at General Execu- 
tive. The names of favorite hymns were 
asked for at the department meeting 
where some twenty officers were present. 
When the slips of paper on which the 
names were written were opened up it 
was found that with only one exception 
there were as many different hymns 
offered as there were persons naming 
them! Only one duplicate. I wonder 
what would be the result in your society? 

Favorite scripture passages were called 
for, too, with an almost equally varied 
response. 

A committee took the two lists and 
made selections from them. Then by add- 
ing the doxology, a collect, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a familiar benediction they 
formed a memory worship service for the 
group. It was really a combination Sing- 
ing School and Finishing School, only the 
latter part was so arranged that it led 
all those participating into a deeply wor- 
shipful experience. 

There is a ‘‘strangely warming” spir- 
itual oneness that comes in repeating and 
singing these memory treasures together. 
Especially if one happens to know that 
hard-pressed Mrs. offered as her 
scripture Phil. 4, beginning with, “Be 
anxious for nothing,’ and ending with 
“the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding”... ; or if you find that 
eager, impetuous Mrs. asked for 
“Dear Lord and Father... forgive our 
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Promorionat Director: Mrs. J. D. Bragg 
3666A Montana Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


feverish ways,” that beautiful hymn of 
Whittier’s. A bond of understanding 
grows out of these expressions of our 
joys and our needs. 

Try this memory work, and may it 
reveal more unsearchable riches in the 
spiritual communion among your mem- 
bers. And as soon as you have mastered 
a passage or a hymn be sure to jot it down 
on the pages provided for it in “My 
Record.” 

Remember to send in your selections 
of seven hymns from your society to the 
district secretary, and she will send them 
on. Our hope is that by January the 
final selections may be made. 

You may send in the seven favorite 
scripture passages at the same time as 
the hymns if you have had time to select 
them, too. If not, begin your selection 
in January so that the final choice for the 
Society may be complete by Mid-Year. 

Can you repeat the One Hundredth 
Psalm clear through? 

Can you sing every verse of “I love to 
tell the story” without referring to the 
hymn book? 

Dry it: 


A Word to Leaders 


The Leaders’ Work Book is out — yes, 
all the way out. Have you seen one? It 
is packed full of information and help, 
including the new course, “Leadership 
in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society.”” One person said, ‘“Too good to 
be true, and all for a dollar.” 

Make yourself a Christmas present of 
a copy. Start the New Year with this 
fine new tool for your work. 

If you are ordering a single copy by 
mail, address, Leadership Education, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois; and since 
the Board of Education is being so gen- 
erous in making this available, may we 
suggest that if possible you add a little to 
your dollar to help on the postage? You 
are getting much more than a dollar’s 
worth. 


Woman’s Misstonary Frienp 


Seventieth Anniversary Patron Gifts ($1,000) 


Mrs. John S. Graig, Pittsburg, Pa., a gift In Memoriam pre- 
sented by her husband. 

A Friend, Philadelphia Branch. ; 

Mrs. 8. F. Johnson, Pasadena, Calif., honored by Pacific 
Branch in recognition of twenty-five years as correspond- 
ing secretary of the Branch. 

A Friend, Erie Conference, Philadelphia Branch. 

Mrs. William T. Kerr, Portland, Ore. 


Philadelphia Conference, to honor three senior missionaries: 
Misses Laura White, Augusta Dickerson and Louise 
Heafer. 

Mrs. F. F, Lindsay, Minneapolis, Minn., honored by Gen- 
eral Executive Committee in recognition of eighteen 
years as Vice-President of the Society and Chairman of 
the Home Department. 


Seventieth Anniversary Memberships ($70.00) 


Mrs. A. G. Barber, Epping, N. H., honored by retired mis- 
sionaries. 

Miss Martha P. Woodall, Tremont Auxiliary, New York 
Conference. 

Altoona, Pa. First Church Auxiliary. 

Mt. Carmel, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Bertha Curry Ketterer, in memory of her father and 
mother Mr. and Mrs. George L. Curry. 

Mrs. D. A. Sloatman, to honor her mother, Mrs. R. C. 
Keefer. 

Lock Haven, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Roaring Springs, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Williamsport, Pa. Pine Street Auxiliary. 

Wilhamsport, Pa. Sue Johnston Auxiliary. 

Altoona, Pa. 8th Avenue Auxiliary. 

York, Pa. First Church Auxiliary. 

Mrs. J. Byerly, Summerville Auxiliary, Brookville, Pa. 
District. 

Mrs. A. C, Ellis, honored by Farr Circle, Sharon, Pa. First 
Church. 

Mrs. P. E. Cunningham, honored by Franklin Auxiliary, 
Grove City, Pa. District. 

Brookville District, Philadelphia Branch. 

Berry Memorial Auxiliary, Philadelphia Conference. 

Bradford, Pa. First Church Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Charles P. Hartman, Lansdowne Auxiliary, Phila- 
delphia Conference. 

Mrs. W. J. Baughman, Braddock Street First Church, 
Junior Life Members, to honor their King’s Herald 
Leader, who during her thirty-four years of service has 
made ninety-nine Junior Life Members, Pittsburg Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Burton Hungerford, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Miss Rachel M. Warrick and 

Miss Jenmie M. Warrick, Sarah L. Kean Auxiliary, First 
Church, Washington, Pa. 

Dawson, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Uniontown, Pa. Auxiliary. 

Jubilee Circle, Scottdale, Pa. 

McKeesport District, Pittsburg Conference. 

Homewood Ave. Auxiliary, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grace Auxiliary, Wilmington Conference, Philadelphia 
Branch. 

Mrs. George Carey, Wyoming Conference, in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Mary Goodwin Dean. 

Mrs. Nettie H. Canfield, First Church, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
in memory of loved ones. 

Mrs. Rebecca Maude Thomas, honored by Corbin, Ky. 
M. E. Church. 

Miss Julia Bonifield, retired missionary, honored by Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. District. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Close, honored by Plankton Auxilary, 
Sycamore, Ohio. 

Mrs. Mary Hyde, Quaker City, Ohio. 

Mrs. Burt G. Smith, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, honored by 
Northeast Ohio Conference. 

Miss Susan Graybill, Massillon, Ohio. 

| ropee M. List, honored by Hattie M. List Circle, 
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Mrs. C. W. McCuskey, honored by Wheeling, W. Va. 
District. 

Mrs. Mary Brewster Hollister, Delaware, Ohio, honored by 
Mansfield District. 

Mrs. Kittie Lamon, Greenville, Tenn. 

Mrs. C. C. Long, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. O. W. Fifer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. B. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, honored by Ohio Con- 
ference — East Division. 
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Mrs. Goodman, Central M. FE. Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. B. Cary, Lakewood, Ohio, honored by Cleveland 
District. 

Miss Florence Starr, Wellington, Ohio, honored by Lorain 
District. 

Central M. E. Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella M. Frasher, Mansfield, Ohio, honored by First 
Church, ‘ 

A Friend, First Church, Canton, Ohio. 

A Friend, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Huntington, W. Va. District. 

Miss Glora Wysner, active missionary, Africa, honored by 
Mrs. C. C. Dash, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Broken Sword Auxiliary, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Brilliant Auxiliary, Brilliant, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. G. Shimmon, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lucretia Watts Maxcy, Farmingdale, III. 

Miss Anna Carson, missionary, Philippine Islands. 

Mrs. Ewing Shields, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Sarah Jane Teal, Kendalville, Ind. 

Effingham, Ill. Auxiliary. 

Miss Bertha Creek, missionary, honored by Chicago, Ill. 
Southern District. 

Mrs. L. F. Yokel, honored by Evansville, Ind. District. 

Mrs. Walter R. Werking, honored by Warsaw, Ind. District. 

Mrs. E. C. Dixon, honored by West Wisconsin Conference. 

Mrs. W. F. Tomlinson, honored by West Wisconsin Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. T. W. Peck, honored by Northwest Indiana Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. J. L. Wilson, honored by Greencastle, Ind. District. 

Mrs. John Strong, honored by Grand Rapids, Mich,District. 

Miss Leola M. Greene, missionary, honored by Detroit 
District. 

Miss Elsie Reik, missionary, honored by Milwaukee District. 

Miss Edna M. Hutchens, missionary, honored by auxiliary, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Mrs. Charlotte Jackson, Claybanks, Mich., In Memoriam, 
by two daughters. 

Mrs. L. T. Wilmath, In Memoriam, First Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. W. J. Faull, In Memoriam, Marquette, Mich. District. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yager, In Memoriam, Detroit Conference. 

Miss Rowena Tidball, In Memoriam, First Church Aux- 
ihary, Decatur, Ill. 

Mrs. Kate Brown, In Memoriam, St. Paul’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Cora Trowbridge, In Memoriam, First Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Lottie Britton and 

Mr. James Britton, In Memoriam, Simpson Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Miss Mabel Eddy, retired missionary, honored by Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. District. 

Mrs. E. M. Sweet, Martinsville, Ind. 

Miss Monona L. Cheney, missionary, Barron, Wis. 

Mrs. W. B. Hays, Centerville, Iowa. 

Mrs. F. L. Wright, honored by Grace Church, St. Louis, 
auxiliary and mothercraft ¢lass. 

Mrs. Flora S. Dudley, Des Moines, Iowa, honored by 
Sedalia District, Missouri Conference. 

Mrs. W. G. Ruppel, Webster City, Iowa, honored by her 
daughter, Miss Leona Ruppel. 

Mrs. J. C. Kamphofiner, Sioux City, lowa 

Mrs. James Davis, Fayette, Iowa, In Memoriam, by her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Mary Fox, St. Louis, Mo., honored by Epworth 
Auxiliary. ' 
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‘TH ESDP A RaRN EE IN LS 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mrs. A. E. Beebe, 54 Elmwood Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE MAGIC COUNTRY OF LEADERSHIP 
ArE You THE 7TH GIRL? 

All across the country this month ‘‘one 
girl in every 7” should be_unrolling her 
green Carpet of Imagination, stepping 
upon it, and being carried to the Magic 
Country of Leadership. Five Portals she 
will pass through. Within each she will 
meet strange adventures. 

Within the first Portal she will find 
gathered a fascinating group of girls and 
women in colorful costumes of all the 
world. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, sur- 
rounded by eager-eyed girls standing slim 
and straight in their Chinese dresses. 
Helen Kim of Korea in the midst of a 
laughing group of girl graduates of Ewha 
College. Over here a group of Moham- 
medan girls bending over a wee baby. 
And up and down among them moves the 
figure of one called Clara Cushman. 

Our “7th girl” will wish to linger 
here, .but — the !next Portal awaits her. 
Beyond its arch is a great golden mirror. 
In the polished surface she sees reflected 
— not her outer self — but her inner per- 
sonality, with every quality that makes 
for leadership shining brightly. 

Beside it is another mirror. In its 
gleaming surface are seen the girls of her 
Standard Bearer Society and church. 
But how different they look! For the 
reflection shows their inner selves, their 
talents and their leadership abilities. 

On she passes and pauses before a 
third mirror. Can this reflection be our 
“7th girl’? This girl is presiding over a 
large group, who listen eagerly to her 
words. But our “7th girl’ had never 
made a speech! The meeting moves 
smoothly toward a climax—and she 
passes on. 
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Through the Third Portal, the Fourth 
and the Fifth she passes, emerging at 
length bearing the certificate of those 
who have become citizens of this Magic 
Country. And when the journey is over 
once more she returns on the Magic 
Carpet. 

But behold the transformation. She 


has learned one of the secrets of the uni- ~ 


verse —the great Art of Leadership. 
Henceforth in the Kingdom of the Stand- 
ard Bearers, she will be known for the 
wisdom gained on her pilgrimage. 

* * * 

A fanciful tale —do you say? No, a 
true story, which, being translated into 
our everyday language, is this — 

The Great Goal for Standard Bearers 
and Young Women this year is 

1 Girl in every 7 taking 
Leadership Training 


A New Course has just come from the 
press, prepared in codperation with the 
Board of Education, called “My Leader- 
ship in Our Growing World, I.” It con- 


tains five chapters planned to equip those — 


who take the course to become efficient 
Standard Bearer leaders. 

Counsellors of Standard Bearers will 
use “My Leadership in Our Growing 
World, II.” 

Young Women will use the training 
course prepared for adult groups ‘‘Leader- 
ship in the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society.” If upon completion of this first 
course they wish to make an additional 
study, there is also available a new 
“Christian World Citizenship Course.” 


For Course enrollment blanks send to z- 


your Branch depot of supplies. Fifty — 


later with the enrollment blank, to the 
address you will find stamped upon 


es 


cents to cover the cost should be sent ew; 


ey 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 


812 Summit Avenue, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


In Lucknow CONFERENCE 


The student camps were the outstand- 
ing events during the year for the young 
people. There are always two during the 
year: an Epworth League camp for the 
middle and high school boys and girls, 
and a camp at Sat Tal for the college 
students under the auspices of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 

The camp is a big event in our college 
life. It is prepared for in many ways. 
Money must be raised toward expenses. 
For this the girls gave a play portraying 
the heroism of the early Christians under 
persecution and the challenge of the 
purity of their living. It was a stirring 
and compelling drama and the girls car- 
ried it through with such sincerity that it 
gripped us all. A number of non-Christian 
men from the university, inclined to be 
noisy, had come into the hall at the be- 
ginning of the play evidently expecting to 
be entertained by something amusing al- 
though the play had been advertised as 
religious. Some of us thought they would 
leave after the first act, but they stayed 
throughout, growing increasingly atten- 
tive as the play unfolded. The play was 
given to raise money. It did. But it did 
more than that. It went deep into the 
lives of those who gave it. Just before 
one of the girls left for the holidays, she 
told me how she and some of the girls 
quoted lines from this play and how much 
it had meant to her. 

But there were other preparations for 
camp. Those who were to go had to be 
selected and prepared. There were joint 
discussion meetings on religious topics to 
be discussed at camp, meetings in which 
both the boys and girls joined. Then we 
had our own student prayer meetings at 
college. 

The camp was a great success. Our 
girls made up the bulk of the girls who 
attended, and three of our staff had places 
on the program. Perhaps the outstanding 
figure during these days was an English- 
man called ‘Father Freeman.” He 
dressed in a robe and sandals, a garb that 
set him apart. He and his wife live very 
simply in an Indian village. His way of 
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doing Christian work was enough differ- 
ent from the usual run to be challenging. 
Furthermore he himself was vital. Wher- 
ever he went groups of students followed 
after him to question him as to his ideas 
on questions that bothered them. He 
seemed to be so stimulating to the stu- 
dents that we hope to be able to have him 
for our Day of Retreat this coming year. 
I shall be glad of any materials from 
the International Department that I can 
circulate among our auxiliaries to help 
them realize their larger citizenship. 
IsaBELLA C. THOBURN. 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 
Mrs. Merle N. English, 723 Emerson St., Evanston, Ill. 


Fatt CuicaGo REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Who should be more vitally concerned 
with pressing social issues of the day than 
Christian missionary women striving to 
make this for all peoples a finer world in 
which to live? 

Over one hundred members of Wesleyan 
Service Guild units in or near Chicago 
met for the fall Regional Conference at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Sunday, 
September 19 from two until eight o’clock. 
And they addressed themselves to a seri- 
ous consideration of three social issues, 
the theme for the conference being: 
‘What does an effective church woman 
know about: The Rural Situation; Civil 
Liberties; The Labor Situation? What 
does she do about them?” 

Mrs. Merle N. English, chairman of 
the central committee and sponsor of the 
conference, outlined highlights of the Guild 
program for the year. 

In his opening address, Mr. Harry C. 
Munro, director of adult work of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, presented the issues and problems 
involved in a consideration of the issues 
indicated. Members of the conference 
then divided into six groups, under able 
leaders, for a two-hour period to discuss 
these vital problems, a recorder in each 
group noting the agreements reached by 
its members. The sharing of viewpoints 
and knowledge proved indeed a rich 
experience. 

The tea hour provided a splendid op- 
portunity for fellowship and for discov- 
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ering new materials on the literature 
table. 

In the hour which followed, Miss 
Annetta M. Dieckmann, Metropolitan 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Industrial Secretary, conducted a sym- 
posium with the six group recorders, in 
which the findings reached by the groups 
during the discussion period were sum- 
marized and definite suggestions were 
made regarding what could be done by 
groups and individuals. 

The conference came to a close with a 
very meaningful service of worship and 
consecration led by Miss Lena Knapp, 
central committee world service chairman. 

Wiese ELLEN DONAHOE. 


GHICHI CHI 


STUDENTS 


Mrs. H. D. Bollinger 
2425 Park Place, Evanston, Illinois 


This summer a colleague and I had the 
pleasure and responsibility of conducting 
a two and one-half months’ study tour to 
the Orient. We had expected to visit 
China, Japan, and Korea. The political 
situation in these countries and heavy 
rains necessitated some change in our 
itinerary, which resulted in a ten-day 
longer stay in Peiping than planned, in- 
ability to visit Korea, and a week’s stay 
in Manchukuo. 

My party of twenty-two members and 
I were greatly impressed during this 
dramatic summer in China, Japan, and 
Manchukuo, by many things in the Orient. 
Especially were we impressed by the very 
rapid westernization that is taking place 
in Japan and the almost incredible recon- 
struction development in China as con- 
trasted with five years preceding — the 
time of my last visit. We were also deeply 
impressed by the unrest, anxiety, fear 
and apprehension apparent in these coun- 
tries and by the positions of leadership 
held by many returned students in not 
only educational but national, civic, and 
industrial fields. 

Some of us at least came back from this 
very revealing tour with a feeling of 
greater responsibility than ever for doing 
what we can not only to aid the foreign 
students in our colleges in America to 
obtain the best that can be given in our 
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classrooms and our libraries, but also to 
help them make contacts with our best 
Christian homes in this country. We also 
wish to help our American students be- 
come more receptive to the contributions 
these foreign students can make to us as 
individuals or as groups. 

The challenge to youth in the Orient 
now seems to us almost overwhelming. I 
hope and pray that the youth in America 
may grow increasingly conscious of their 
responsibilities and of their opportunities 
in making for international peace and 
friendship. 

Ava B. MiLaM. 

Dean of Home Economics at Oregon 
State Agricultural College and Student 
Secretary of Columbia River Branch. 


GHICHIOHD = 


JUNIORS 


Mrs. Carl F. New 
518 Old Orchard Road, Ten Hills, Baltimore, Maryland 


In celebrating the Thirty-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the junior department special 
emphasis has been placed on new organi- 
zations — and as a result of intensive 
work on the part of the Braneh junior 
superintendents we have 506 new junior 
organizations, with a net gain of 311. Each 
Branch made its own plans for the cele- 
bration so they are far too numerous}to 
mention. However, the fact that we have a 
greater increase in Thank Offering, and 
total money proves that they have not 
been idle ($4,790.30 gain); 607 children 
have been made life members. | 

The children have been building Chris- 
tian African villages and through the 
“Call Drum” device made a Thank Offer- 
ing. A record book for the individual child 
called ‘‘My Book” was widely used, and 
also an African hut mite box; 633 achieve- 
ment posters were reported completed — 
many more were used. ‘‘Camp Fires in 
the Congo” and “In the African Bush” 
were used by the junior and primary 
children; 2,138 were sold. Leadership 
training was stressed and 304 report hay- 
ing taken the course. Summer schools for 
junior workers and children have been 
held in many Branches. One alone re- 
ports five schools with an attendance of 
373 children. 

The following awards were given. 
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King’s Herald costumes were given these 
Branches, for having an increase of ten 
or more new organizations — New Eng- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Northwestern, Des Moines, 
Topeka, Columbia River — and a King’s 
Herald trumpet was given to New Eng- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Topeka, 
Columbia River, for net increase. 

A framed picture, ‘The Hope of the 
World,” was given to King’s Heralds and 
Little Light Bearers of Peoria, Illinois, 
Northwestern Branch, for largest mem- 
bership in a single band. 

A Chinese costume was given to the 
Little Light Bearers of Greenbury, In- 
diana, Northwestern Branch, for largest 
Thank Offering ($40.79). 

Publisher’s banner was given to Des 
Moines Branch for largest net increase 
in number of subscriptions to the Junior 
Missionary Friend. 
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GHICHICHD 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
720 Simpson Street, Evanston, III. 


The American public shows signs of 
prejudice against Japan very like that 
felt against Germany twenty years ago. 
Many conflicting ideas are expressed such 
as: 
Boycott Japan, whether by private or 
by government or by international action. 

Invoke the neutrality act. 

Repeal the neutrality act. 

Uphold the sanctity of treaties. 

Go along with other democracies, espe- 
cially Great Britain. 

Consider the Sino-Japanese war as a 
symptom of adjustments to be made in 
tariffs, currencies, distribution of raw 
materials in the Pacific Basin. 

Have a world-wide economic conference. 

Send an American deputation to Japan 
and China, making an appeal to both to 
compose their differences. 

Great Christians of the world disagree 
on what to do. It is certain that lesser 
ones will. 

This is a time to read, to think and 
pray. Understanding of the problems in 
outline at least, sympathy for the suffer- 
ing ones, generosity of judgment and of 
purse toward both Japanese and Chinese, 
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Christian tolerance among ourselves — 
all these are called for today. 

On October 16 a twelve-page discus- 
sion with bibliography of the Far Hastern 
Conflict* was issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches at 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. This and probable sub- 
sequent articles are worthy of study. 
Send ten cents to the Federal Council 
of Churches for a copy. ‘‘Peaceful Change, 
the Alternative to War’ (ten cents), is the 
basic study for the educational campaign 
of the National Peace Conference at 8 
West 40th Street, New York City, on 
world economic co-operation. 

As far as our missionary interests in 
China and Japan are concerned it is clear 
that the purpose of those who will carry 
on in danger and distress on the field 
must be matched by a like concern and 
devotion at home, that the emergency 
needs of today may be met. 

* See editorial on page 418. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


“Bless Mother and Dad, today, and 
help them not to work too hard,” was the 
prayer of our young son one morning 
recently at family prayers. After the 
prayer we told him we appreciated his 
thought of us, but that we usually didn’t 
ask God that we should not work too 
hard, but that strength be given us to do 
our work. I fear there are many of us 
who don’t need to ask God to help us not 
to work too hard in his service. We give 
him just the tail end of our time and 
talents and possessions. 

We sing “All things come of thee, 
O Lord, and of thine own have we given 
thee,’’ and we might well ask ourselves, 
“Of thine own how much are we giving 
thee, O Lord? Of our time; are we really 
giving much of it in glad-hearted service? 
Of our possessions; are we giving grudg- 
ingly to thy causes and spending most of 
our income on our own gratifications? 
Of our prayers; are we offering thee only 
a few moments as we sleepily ask thy 
care over us through the night?” 

Or are we definitely thinking of our- 
selves as stewards? Haven’t you noticed 
that when a person has met this challenge 
of being a real steward of his time, his 
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possessions, his prayer life, he gives them 
gladly and not grudgingly. He feels he is 
in areal partnership with God, and giving 
becomes a blessing instead of a burden. 

I have in mind two friends. One told 
me she just loved doing nothing, with no 
special responsibilities. The other has just 
retired from a busy life of teaching, but 
retired before she was too tired out to be 
able to do the many things she never had 
had time to do. And what a good time 
she is having, for she has consecrated her 
time, her talents, her possessions, and is 
on the alert to use them. What a contrast 
to the “doing nothing”’ friend! 

“With all the infinite possibilities of 
spiritual life before you, do not settle 
down on a little patch of dusty ground at 
the mountain’s foot in restful content. 
Be not content until you reach the moun- 
tain’s summit.”— J. R. Miller. 


Mrs. Eimer A. LESuin. 


CHI GHIGHI 


Happenings Here and There 


To sail through a dense cloud of sulphur 
as thick as any known fog of sea or land 
was the experience of the crew of a little 
coastal vessel in New Zealand waters. 
The ship was sailing from Auckland to a 
port in the Bay of Plenty when it ran into 
the sulphur cloud. The man at the 
wheel could not see the length of the ship 
ahead. For twenty miles the vessel sailed 
through the sulphurous atmosphere. AI- 
though the sulphur cloud is not unknown, 
its existence in such a concentrated form 
has not been’ reported previously. It 
comes from the voleano of White Island 
in the Bay of Plenty. 

Indigo was in general use for coloring 
in 1737. This vegetable dyestuff was 
used in the Orient since earliest times. 


CHI CHI GHD 


The General Executive 
(Continued from page 421) 

Two honors announced at the meeting were 
the making of Mrs. F. F. Lindsay an Anniversary 
Patron by General Executive and the conferring 
of an Anniversary Membership by the retired 
missionaries upon Mrs. A. G. Barber, secretary- 
treasurer of the Circle of Remembrance. 

The secretary of the Home Department, Mrs. 
F. H. Sheets, has been acting in that capacity for 
twenty-five years — and they have been years of 
selfless, devoted service. To commemorate her 
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keeping of the minutes, the members of the de- 
partment presented her with a lovely traveling 
clock. And then she was re-elected as secretary. 


The new secretary of the Foreign Department 
is Mrs. C. H. Hardie. 


_ The gavel with which the president called the 
meetings to order was presented to her by the 
Korean Woman’s Missionary Society. 


The Christian Literature Committee’s latest 
magazine is one for Egyptian children, gotten out 
in Arabic. 


One Branch secretary reported, in a difficult 
section, an auxiliary of only three members which 
brought in $41, and another of the same size 
which gave $45. Every dollar represented effort — 
and sacrifice which put most of us to shame. 


Many compliments were paid the JUNIOR 
FRIEND on its colored dress and other improye- 
ments. 

Its stamp selling is quite a business. About a 
thousand packets were sent out last year, the 
pied: being used to help the editor’s postage 


ill. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit has of- 
fered a fellowship to a missionary who is thor- 
oughly familiar with Chinese culture and family 
relations, for the purpose of arranging a corre- 
spondence course to be used in mission colleges in 
China. The result of this intensive study is 
given to Hwa Nan Gollege in Foochow, to initiate 
the correspondence course and to help build a 
library on family relations. The fellowship has 
not yet been awarded. 


Mrs. Shover caused some merriment in the 
Home Department when she produced a clipping 
from a newspaper concerning Topeka Branch 
meeting, a bit of which the Branch women quite 
naturally resented but which the reporter de- 
clared he thought complimentary. Here is part 
of it: ‘‘ Nearly five hundred earnest faced women, 
many of them feeble with age, plunged into seri- — 
ous discussion. . . . The foreign missionary con- 
ference is unique as a convention. There is little 
joviality; all the delegates attend all the sessions; 
there is animated discussion on all subjects an 
close attention is given all speakers. There is 
much singing, in which the women join with 
gusto, and prayer at each session. The women 
who came here have a purpose and they are pur- 
suing it in earnest.”” We leave our readers to de- 
cide which part was objectionable. Its reading 
brought from the national secretary of junior 
work the following choice bit of verse: 

“You're not old when your hair turns gray; 

You're not old when your teeth decay; 
But when your mind makes a date 
That your body can’t take, 

Then you're old, my dear, you’re old.” 


The theme of the Foreign Missions Conference — 
of North America, next January, will be “New 
Trends of Missions.” : 


The World Day of Prayer comes on March 
4, 1938. 


Midyear Meeting of the departments will be — 
held at Hotel Orrington, Evanston, Ill., com- 
mencing on April 21, 1938. Abs 
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OVERSEAS MAIL 
The Christmas of 1936 in Mission Lands* 


_ A CaLEenpar oF PREPARATIONS 

Miss Carrie M. Bartlett and Miss Martha 
McCutchen sent from Haitang, China, a letter 
telling of their ‘“‘red-letter days leading wp to and 
during the Christmas season.” We wish there 
were space to give more than a brief summary:— 
August 23. The first Christmas check came. 
Others came in succeeding days till there was 
enough for simple gifts and the Christmas dinner. 

December 4. The great day when we went 
Christmas shopping in Foochow; and did we 
have a good time! We only wish you could have 
been along! We came to a little toy shop and 
there bought three toys each for the thirty-five 
kindergarteners for the sum of twenty pennies 
for each child —less than two cents in our 
American money. If you could have seen the 
joy in the faces of these kiddies when they re- 
ceived these toys you would have known it was 
not the value of the gift but just being remem- 
bered that counted. Then on to the China Prod- 
ucts Gompany — the ‘‘one-price’’ store, where 
everything is ‘‘made in China.”’ Sixty-one pairs 
of socks and forty-six pairs of stockings for our 
boys and girls of the Junior High together with a 
better grade of lead pencil. Then there were the 
children of the Lang-Guong primary school and 
the day schools. The Chinese do not often show 
surprise but when we asked for four hundred 
handkerchiefs the clerk did open his eyes, and 
asked a second time thinking he had not heard 
aright. These with pencils and a book supplied 
the primary children. 

December 17. What fun it was wrapping and 
tying all these gifts — red paper and string and 
pretty cards do wonders for even a simple gift. 

December 19. Our first Christmas party! This 
was for the women of the Bible Class in Sunday 
school, the Young Mothers’ Club, and the Little 
Light Bearers and their mothers — most of the 
women and the younger children of the church. 

December 23. This time it was the teachers’ 
party — eighteen of us at small tables made so 
festive with Christmas doilies, napkins and 
crackers. The Christmas dinner was enjoyed by 
all even though some did have difficulty trying 
to use knives and folks instead of chop sticks! 
The missionaries then settled down to read the 
big, big Christmas mail which had come just as 
the guests arrived and so had to be put aside 
until the festivities were over. For an hour or 
more everything else was forgotten in the joy of 
home mail — you will never know what that 
means until an ocean separates you from home 
and native land! 

December 24. The Christmas dinner! As last 
year it was an all-school dinner — boys and girls, 
teachers, work people and all. As we sat down 
one of the teachers announced that each table 
was responsible for one stunt or part on the pro- 
gram. Needless to say the entertainment was 
varied and there was such joy and good cheer. 

December 25. Christmas Day! A rainy one, 
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too, and we wondered if we should have to eall 
off the program at the church, but it cleared in 
time so we were there to see the beautifully 
decorated church, and hear the good program 
given by the boys and girls of the kindergarten, 
primary and junior high schools. Cakes and fire- 
crackers added joy to the occasion. The rain was 
a real Christmas gift for we had not had any for 
months! 

December 26. There was not time for all before 
Christmas so, on the day after, the primary and 
kindergarten children came for their program and 
gifts. A special feature was a group of children 
who sang a song of international friendship. They 
were dressed in the costumes of the lands of 
which they sang. 

December 27. The last party for 1936 — the 
children from the village Sunday schools con- 
ducted by our girls. 

December 28. Still Christmas is not over for 
there are between two and three hundred gifts 
yet to be sent out for day schools, teachers and 
Bible women, the preachers and their families. 
Their red-letter day is still to come. How we do 
thank our American friends who have made this 
joyous Christmas possible and we wish you each 
and all the happiest of New Years. ‘In the light 
the wise men followed, may you find the peace of 
Christmas tide, and may it remain in your heart 
a gracious benediction throughout the year.” 


Ar THE MANGER 

Miss Leila V. Dingle wrote from Lingayen, P. I. 
last Janwary:— Christmas seems a long time ago, 
but some things about it were so lovely I know 
you will want to hear about them. Our pre- 
Christmas Epworth League Institute was a time 
of great blessing to our young people, as we had 
prayed it might be. There was a lovely Sunday 
afternoon vesper service on a nearby mountain- 
side where it seemed so easy to recall and even 
visualize Jesus giving the Sermon on the Mount. 
The realization that he was as truly present with 
us, and teaching us here in our world of today, 
was forcibly impressed upon us. The pageant was 
another high point. The young people who took 
part in it seemed to be truly inspired. Several of 
those who witnessed it remarked about how real 
it all seemed — Mary and Joseph, the wise men 
and shepherds seemed verily to have stepped out 
of history just to be with us! 

The real impressiveness of it all came near the 
end, when a nurse, a teacher, and a pastor stepped 
out from among the audience and slowly ap- 
proached the manger, declaring as they did so 
their quest for the reality of Jesus in their hearts. 
Each knelt and prayed — and through appro- 
priate songs sung by children and choir they 
were reminded that if with all their hearts they 
truly sought him, they would surely find him! 
Thus the search of each ended triumphantly. 

Then the pastor turned to the audience of 
young people and simply and so sincerely asked, 
“Who of you will start upon your quest tonight 
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by joining us at the Manger Throne, and seek 
Him whom to know alone is life eternal?”’ And 
from different parts of the room they began 
to come — thoughtfully and voluntarily, even 
eagerly! About the altar and around the manger 
all knelt and earnestly prayed. And the Spirit 
was in our midst to bless and reward each seeking 
heart. The testimonies the following morning — 
given at the sunrise prayer meeting which was 
held just outside of town in a rice field — revealed 
to us that for many the ‘‘quest”’ had not been in 
vain! Jeremiah 29: 13 is still true! And God is so 
faithful in keeping all of his promises, when we 
are faithful in doing our part! 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES IN THE WARDS 

Miss Anna P. Buyers wrote from the sanatorium 
at Tilaunia, India:— Our planning and prepara- 
tions began several months in advance. Mem- 
bers of the staff met one evening a week to make 
bags for candy and decorations for the wards. 
It was a big task but they kept at it faithfully. 
I wish you could have seen the bags — the upper 
part of black felt was cut to represent a poke 
bonnet and coat and the lower part was of crisp 
organdie or ribbon to represent a very full skirt. 
Each one had a tiny corsage made of narrow lace 
and French knots and a tiny bow was tied on 
each bonnet. The whole effect was of an old- 
fashioned lady. They were really very attractive 
little bags, and how the patients did like them! 
Decorations also took a lot of time — they were 
garlands made from bright colored tissue paper. 
Patients who were able made for their own wards. 
They thoroughly enjoyed doing it and there was 
a bit of competition to see which section would 
have the nicest decorations. 

On Christmas Eve the outstanding event was 
a little pageant of the Christmas story given in 
the open air where all the patients could see it. 
It was short and very simple but very beautifully 
given. The Indian people seem to have a natural 
ability for such things. 

Christmas morning our celebration began with 
carols just before daybreak. The only lights used 
were candles; some were carried by the singers 
and by each bed a tiny candle burned. We did 
want to have the day begin in such a way that its 
real meaning would be impressed on each person, 
that the thought of the One whose birthday we 
were remembering would be uppermost in all 
our minds. 

The next thing was the gathering of the staff 
members around an open fire in the living room 
for breakfast and the opening of their gifts. We 
had a very happy time together. At eight-thirty 
gifts were distributed to the patients. Our tech- 
nician had made a lovely cart to hold the gifts. 
She had decorated a large packing case with red 
and green crepe paper, had a little canopy ar- 
ranged over it in which was hung a large red 
Christmas bell. The box was then mounted on 
the frame of an old scooter and a large doll 
dressed as Santa Claus stood on the front of the 
cart as driver. Several members of the staff, 
dressed in red saries, pulled the cart. The patients 
had known nothing of the plan for the distribu- 
tion of gifts and you can imagine their excitement 
when they saw the cart. Our whole Christmas 
program was arranged differently than it had 
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been before and that added to the enjoyment. 
When girls have to be in bed for such long periods, 
wile gee: done in a different way means a lot to 
them. 

After the gift distribution came our church 
service, to which many people came so that we 
had difficulty in finding places for them to sit. 
We are thankful for this opportunity to give to 
the villagers the Christian message, for there 


could not be any more beautiful message to give — 


them than the story of the coming of the Saviour. 


A CurisTMAS PLEASING TO THE Kina 

The missionaries at Yenping, China, wrote soon 
after Christmas, 1936:— We believe that He was 
pleased with the simplicity of our Christmas 
services. There were no elaborate pageants, but 
the nativity scenes presented by the primary and 
high schools were given in deep quiet and rever- 
ence in remembrance of him, while fifteen ten- 
pound bags of rice and over thirty dollars Mexi- 
can were given in his name for the poor of the 
community. The Christmas message was ¢car- 
ried by students and Christian workers to two 
outside villages, to the leper settlement and to 
the asylum for the blind. Oranges and inexpen- 
sive gifts were distributed to the children, and 
we know that he who walked among the lowly, 
cleansing the leper and giving sight to the blind, 
counted it all as done unto himself. 

This carries our deep gratitude for your share 
in helping us to bring joy to the King; and we 
pray that next Christmas may be a far happier 
one for him, because in the months that shall 
precede it, you and we shall have given ourselves 
to him in such ever-deepening surrender that in 
us ‘He shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied;” and that he may use us to so 
exalt himself that 

“More hearts may give him welcome, 
More lives make him glad.” 


CurIsTMAS FoR “THE EAGuets” 

Miss Ruth S. Wolfe wrote from Les Aiglons, our 
home for Arab girls in Algiers:— Santa Claus 
arrived as per schedule and was enthusiastically 
received. You would have enjoyed seeing your 
dollars and checks converted into packages con- 
taining dishes for her hope chest for the oldest 
one, pocket books (the first they ever had) for the 
next two, large cretonne boxes of writing paper 
(the boxes will serve as sewing kits later), New 
Testaments, Bibles for the middle-sized ones, 
baby dolls, games and toys for the smallest ones. 
The girls had written to Mr. Santa some weeks 
before and his eyesight is unimpaired one would 
say, for each one’s desire was fulfilled. 

Christmas dinner is a sight to behold and an 
experience to live through rather than one to be 
described. When each one of the big family had 
found her place, and the doxology had been sung, 
the girls seemed torn between conflicting emo- 
tions; the desire to start in on that chicken, 
mashed potatoes, peas and carrots at once, and 
an equally strong urge to see what was in the 
little packages at each place. The gifts differed; 
nice American handkerchiefs, thanks to our good 
friends at home, a wee plaything, drawing and 
painting books for those big enough to use them. 
The only tragedy was that the potatoes were a 
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bit burned; but did that deter some of the young- 
sters from having a third helping? I should say 
not! For dessert we had a real treat — or rather 
two of them; dates, lots and lots (thanks to one 
of our thoughtful secretaries from home who re- 
membered that when she was here to see us the 
girls liked them) and real red apples, grown in 
Canada. Some homemade candy topped off the 
menu. 

The church program was especially good this 
year and our girls did their part to make it so. 
The offering of forty dollars cheered our hearts 
immensely for it is such a small and struggling 
congregation. But I must tell you of the program 
that was quite our own. Our none-too-large re- 
ception room was crowded with former students, 
parents and friends of the institution. This pro- 
gram was prepared by the staff and so was a sur- 
prise to me. The recitations were well selected, 
each one with a real message and appeal, and the 
girls were at their best. God gave us a wonderful 
gift, Christ gave himself for us, so we must give 
ourselves to him; thus was the central theme of 
their message. And as I looked at them and 
thought of how much has been given for them, I 
felt that surely they in their turn will give them- 
selves to the bringing in of the Kingdom of God 
in this land and to their own people. 

And they are learning to give. There is much 
poverty in Kabylia this year, due to the poor 
crop of olives and figs, which are the chief food 
supplies and sources of revenue for the Kabyles. 
And as our White Gift offering was to go for the 
dispensary at Les Ouadhias, we put it up to the 
girls to decide what they would do to earn their 
contribution. Their decision, after consultation 
amongst themselves, was that they would forego 
their little piece of chocolate with their dry bread 
at four o’clock (almost the only sweets they have) 
for a week, and their meat twice. As they have 
meat only twice a week, this meant a real sacri- 
fice. They also gave of themselves, their time 
and effort, to make me a very beautiful hem- 
stitched tablecloth. 


Recetvine Days ArE Past 


Miss Helen K. Kim wrote from Ewha College, 
Seoul, Korea:— The major events on our campus 
during the month of December were Christmas 
activities. We had special Ghristmas chapel serv- 
ices for a week. All the students and staff mem- 
bers were given two opportunities to express their 
Ghristmas joy and gratitude. Once, it was 
through an offering for two of their student 
friends in India. This has been one of our mis- 
sion projects for over fifteen years. The other 
was participation in one of the five different 
activities in the afternoon of the last day of 
school, December 22. The five activities were 
visits to an Old Ladies’ Home, to the Salvation 
Army Boys Home, to Tuberculosis Patients, to 
Dug-Outs (parallel to slum districts in the West) 
and giving a party to the families of the men who 
serve the college through manual labor. All these 
visits meant getting presents and working up 
programs of Christmas music and stories. 

As the girls were busily and happily going 
about buying and wrapping the presents and 
practicing their songs and stories to take Christ- 
mas cheer to others, I could not help seeing the 
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contrasting picture of older days at Ewha, when 
I with other students sat down and received big 
packages that came from America. As far as our 
student body is concerned, receiving days at 
Christmas time are passed and giving days are 
here. From my observations, I think the students 
are experiencing that ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


Tue Dou In THE MANGER 

Miss Edith Fredericks wrote from Kiukiang, 
China:— We had very good programs in all the 
schols and churches. The school children were 
not only busy with their own programs but they 
were happy as we always are in doing for others. 

While watching the children in one of the 
schools prepare for the program, I was interested 
in a few little tots around the kindergarten doll 
they had fixed up in straw in a manger. The 
straw almost covered the doll and these three 
adorable children were kissing and loving it. 
The shepherds were all ready for their part 
and the boys who were the Wise Men were in 
line waiting. 

At a distance I watched the tots at the manger 
and then heard one little voice saying, ‘‘ You are 
a precious baby. Sister is one of the shepherds 
and you are the dear little Baby Jesus for us 
today.’”’ The little faces shone with real love and 
joy; and no matter how one might feel about 
using a doll in the manger, those little tots were 
getting something real and lasting. Later I saw 
the delight in their faces as they sat on little 
chairs in the front row with their eyes fixed on 
the manger. 


His Birthdays 


Well we know, little Christ Child, of your birth- 
night, 

Its glory and humbleness, its ineffable joys; 

But what of your birthdays after? Were they 
happy, 

As other children’s, with love and laughter and 
toys? 

Did Mary make you favorite cakes and sweet- 
meats 

And tell you about the star of that other night, 

As she watched from her open door while dusk 
grew jeweled, 

Then suddenly clasp you to her and hold you 
tight? 

Did Joseph make you a wooden boat, small Jesus, 

While you played with shaving curls or stood by 
his knee, 

A tiny fishing boat like those of his neighbors 

Casting their nets in the sea of Galilee? 

Were those first birthdays free from any portent 

Before you heard His will and your lone feet trod 

Their appointed way? Oh, I pray that they were 
happy ges 

As the Christmas our children know, little Son of 
God! 


—Adelaide Love in “Christian Century.” 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


THE STUDY 


Monta: January 

TuemeE: Behind the Bourka — Turkey, Iran, 
India. (‘Mecca and Beyond,” Chapters V and 
VI, in part). 

In these pages of the textbook are set down 
abrupt, dramatic, momentous events in the Near 
East. It is said of Turkey, “No country has ever 
made as many revolutionary changes in a similar 
time as has this republic.’”” Chastened by the 
World War, Old Turkey turned its back on the 
past and in the Twenties ousted the Sultan, 
abolished the Caliphate and the dream of Pan- 
Islam, abandoned the historic capital in Istanbul 
for a nondescript inland town called Ankara and 
made of it a booming ‘‘modern city’’; revised the 
educational system, substituting Roman script 
for the sacred Arabic and co-educational schools 

of “western” learning for the old Moslem re- 
ligious schools taught by hadjis. An apparently 
trivial edict snatched the fez from the heads of 
the men; but Mustapha Kemal Pasha knew his 
Turks — knew that every mother’s son of them 
would by that token know a new power had risen. 
The legal code was made over. Polygamy was 
forbidden and unveiling was encouraged. By 
these tokens women saw a new day dawn. 

In these brief years Turkish women have made 
remarkable advance. Half the teachers in the 
schools are women; the pioneers in the law and 
medical professions hold high honor while many 
thousands in business and industry contribute to 
the economic life of the country. 

Christian missions? Alas! Religiously Mo- 
hammed still rules. Christian teaching is for- 
bidden even in mission schools and no one under 
eighteen is allowed to change his religion. ‘“Pub- 
lic opinion”’ restricts older folk. (See textbook, 
pp. 113-136.) 

Tran has had scarcely less spectacular rebirth 
under the leadership of Reza Shah. Here the 
politico-religious trend is from Islam to the old 
Zoroastrian pre-Islamic faith. Religious liberty— 
to a degree — prevails. The government recog- 
nizes Islam, Zoroastrianism, Judaism and Christi- 
anity. It is of interest that Bahaism, being 
pushed in some places in the United States, is not 
included. It is lawful to become a Christian, but 
dangerous! The bourka* was legally forbidden 
a year ago. 

Christian missionaries, beginning with Henry 
Martyn, have written indelible chapters of heroic 
service in this land. The harvest, secant measured 
by statistics, is precious. The indigenous Protes- 
tant Qhurch begins to carry responsibility. 

Crossing Afghanistan by the ancient trail of 
conquering Islam we come by way of the world 
famous Khyber Pass into familiar India (pp. 163-— 
167). Scattered in northern India where Mogul 
dynasties ruled for more than eight centuries are 
great Moslem cities whose names have been in 

*The term “bourka,” actually the name of the enshroud- 


ing street dress of Indian Moslem women, is used to desig- 
nate the veil, and its implication elsewhere. 
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our records for almost as many decades — Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Allahabad, Budaun, Calcutta, and westward and 
southward Ajmer and Hyderabad, the latter the 
greatest Moslem city in the world. 

It will be remembered that the trail-breakers 
of Methodism, Dr. and Mrs. William Butler, 
chose the Moslem kingdom of Oudh and the 
province of Rohileunde as the field of Methodism 
and that they arrived in India just in time to be 
caught between the ‘‘jaws of the nut cracker” 
when the last Mogul emperor, in Delhi, in coali- 
tion with Hindus, sought in the Sepoy Rebellion 
of 1857 to exterminate Christianity and British 
authority by massacre. The story of their in- 
credible escape, their return to ‘‘naked Delhi” 
to witness the military trial of the wicked 
emperor, the letter written from the crystal 
throne and the results of that appeal belong to the 
epic of missions. 

Though Moslems in India, with seventy-seven 
millions, constitute the largest bloc in the Islamic 


_world they are a minority in the vast population 


of that land. Politically the group is ever a dis- 
turbing political element. The phrase, ‘‘sullen 
peoples,’’ must have been coined for them. Aloof, 
resentful of British power, holding themselves to 
be the superiors of Hindus and conservators of the 
Islamic faith, they are reactionaries. More ac- 
customed to western contacts and opportunity 
than in any other land they refuse to their own 
hurt to profit thereby and are at the bottom of 
the scale in literacy (see page 174). They stub- 
bornly uphold purdah and the veil and all it 
implies. 

Methodism has from the first offered the 
gospel to Moslem and Hindu impartially and 
many noble Christians have come from their 
ranks, purchasing this liberty at a cost. Both 
men and women were martyred in the early days, 
vanishing without trace. 

Nevertheless, Moslem girls in increasing num- 
bers are in our schools and slowly a new measure 
of liberty is coming through the efforts of edu- 
cated leaders. The finding of the Simon Com- 
mission that ‘‘The Woman’s Movement in India 
holds the key to all progress and the results it 
may achieve are incalculably great,’’ would not 
have been made but for the faith and toil of 
Isabella Thoburn and her fellow-workers of the 
Christian Church. The tribute of Dr. Reddy 
(see pp. 179-180), has been echoed many times. 
Livingstone called down “The blessing of God 
upon every one . . . who helped to heal the open 
sore of the world”— African slavery. Surely his 
blessing is upon all, missionary, teacher, Bible 
woman, home worker, who gives personality, 
prayer or possessions for the healing of that hid- 


den sore beneath the bourka by means of such ~ ea 


institutions as Isabella Thoburn College. 
Study Helps: This issue of the Frrmnp 
Friend, October, 1936. ‘‘ Moslem Women 
a New World, ” Woodsmall (price $3.00), ‘ 
orous Ventures,” (price $1.25). » 
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An Evening Well Spent 


By Jzessiz Davison 


Trvem: A cold evening in spring. 

Sertine: Living room at the parsonage. 

Cuaracters: Mrs. Newlin, the minister’s wife; 
Mrs. Scott, the doctor’s wife; Mrs. Brown, a 
widow, mother of two boys; Miss Best, a school 
teacher; Mrs. Duncan, a club woman; Mrs. 
Fenton, guest of Mrs. Duncan; Mrs. Floyd, 
stewardship secretary of the W. F. M. S. 

Mrs. Newlin is seated by the fire, when the 
door bell rings and others enter. Mrs. Newlin 
greets them cordially, Mrs. Duncan introducing 
Mrs. Fenton. 

Mrs. Newlin: I am so glad to see you ladies. 
I was just telling my husband at dinner that 
these ‘‘at home”’ nights I have started the first 
Monday in each month are proving a great suc- 
cess. Let us draw close to the fire and be comfy 
and sociable. It is chilly outside — real March 
weather. 

Mrs. Scott: Well, spring began today so it can’t 
last long. 

Mrs. Duncan: Easter will soon be here and I 
haven’t a new thing to wear. 

Mrs. Newlin: I hardly ever have anything new 
at Easter. 

Mrs. Floyd: Nor I, either. 

Mrs. Brown: Vm sure I don’t. Keeping Jack 
and Harry in school is about all I have been able 
to do this year. Boys are hard on clothes and 
my work has fallen off so. 

Mrs. Newlin: By the way, ladies, my husband 
is greatly interested in a family he has discovered 
living in that shabby little house across the rail- 
road tracks. The husband cannot find work, the 
wife is sick and they have three lovely children. 
One little girl has a broken arm. Mr. Newlin 
says they are people of unusual refinement who 
have evidently never been in need before. They 
have only recently moved out of a better neigh- 
borhood up town. I was thinking that perhaps 
we can help them in some way without hurting 
their feelings. I know there are heavy demands 
on purses this winter, but some of us, I know, 
are tithers and perhaps our boxes are not quite 
empty. 

Mrs. Duncan: That reminds me of the sermon 
our pastor preached two weeks ago yesterday, 
on tithing. It sounded all very well, but I don’t 
see how I could possibly spare a tenth when I 
need so many things for myself. 

Mrs. Fenton: I’m sure I couldn’t. 

Mrs. Floyd: Now that the talk has turned to 
tithing, it is getting very close to my heart, for 
you know I am stewardship secretary for our 
foreign missionary society and my husband says 
we have threefold stewardship for a steady diet. 
But he doesn’t mind. Let’s have an experience 
meeting and each tither tell how she got started. 
Mrs. Pastor’s Wife, you begin. 

Mrs. Newlin: I started in childhood. You 
know I was brought up in a parsonage and the 
tithing box always held a conspicuous place on 
the mantel of the “sitting room” as we used to 
callit. Out of his meager salary we saw my father 
always lay aside one tenth before a penny was 
spent for anything else. I think I just grew into it. 
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Mrs. Floyd: Now Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Scott: It wasn’t at all natural ta me. When 
my husband began a slender practice in a coun- 
try village money was scarce with us. In his 
home they were Scotch Presbyterians who always 
tithed, but when he placed a small tin box on the 
desk in his office and said, “One dollar out of 
every ten must go into this for the Lord’s work,” 
I resented it. I said it was too much when we 
needed so many things—but you know the 
doctor. He is kind but very firm for what he 
believes is right, so the box stayed and I soon 
got interested in seeing the little sum increase. 
It was nice, too, to always have something on 
hand when calls came for worthy objects. Some 
way his practice grew and we prospered and have 
been able to help a lot of good causes out of the 
little tin box we have always kept. 

Mrs. Floyd: Now Miss Best, it’s your turn. 

Miss Best: Well, you know, Mrs. Floyd, a 
school teacher is always poor because her salary 
is not large, she has a long vacation, her educa- 
tion must be paid for and always there are de- 
mands for lectures, summer school, books and 
travel. For years I put off the matter of tithing, 
thinking I could not possibly do it; but all the 
time I felt that it was the right way, and, like 
Banquo’s ghost, it would not down! Finally, 
under a stirring appeal, I determined that, sink 
or swim, I would try it. Somehow I have been 
able to save more out of the nine tenths than I 
did before from all my salary, and I wouldn’t 


- change for anything. 


Mrs. Floyd: Now Mrs. Brown, tell us how you 
got started. 

Mrs. Brown: I read in the Frrenp how a poor 
woman in India put aside one handful of rice 
out of every ten for the Lord’s work and rejoiced 
init. I thought, I am a widow, and poor, but I 
am better off than she is, and I'll try it. So I 
told the boys and started a tithing box; and 
would you believe it! For every dime those 
youngsters earn selling papers or running er- 
rands, they put in a penny of their own free will. 
We wouldn’t think of giving it up! 

Mrs. Floyd: I am so glad to hear you all talk 
like this. I wish a lot of our non-tithers were 
here to listen in. Don’t you all find it easier to 
tithe time and personality after tithing money? 
I know I do. 

Mrs. Duncan: I don’t suppose any of you 
imagine that I tithe, and I don’t; but after hear- 
ing all this ’m going to begin this very night. 
T’ll start a tithing box if I don’t have a new 
stitch for Easter, and I'll give something to that 
poor family, too. 

Mrs. Newlin: You'll have a new song in your 
heart, which will be better. 

Mrs. Fenton: I’m not converted yet, though I 
am interested. I am planning a big party as soon 
as Lent is over, but after that I may consider the 
tithing proposition. 

Mrs. Floyd: It makes me happy to hear you 
say that, Mrs. Fenton, for I have observed that 
once one consents honestly and prayerfully to 
consider the matter of stewardship, it usually 
ends in her adopting it; and I don’t believe you 
will be an exception. 

(Continued on page 435) 
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AZWORD VEU Heae® Ui 


EVALUATION 


Born in a borrowed cattle shed, 
And buried in another’s tomb; 

Small wonder our complacency 

» Leaves‘such a One no room! 


But castles were as poor as sheds 
Until that Prince was born on earth, 

And tombs were mockeries of hope 
Before He changed death into birth! 


Eleanor Lennen in ‘“‘ Quotable Poems.” 
* * * 


Spverat Monrus Ago, an essay-writing con- 
test for young women was announced, with three 
awards offered. Several competent judges went 
over the entries and made the following choices: 
First, Mabel P. (Mrs. David T.) Hackett, 
1035 Palo Alto, Calif. Second, Miss Ruth M. 
* Wilson, 1282 Everett Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Third, Mrs. G. W. Cover, Everest, Kans. Others 
received honorable mention. The first of the 
essays, written by a young woman of First 
Church, Palo Alto, is printed in this issue and 
the other two will follow. 

* * * 

Two Nove. Ways of using the Mystery Box 
come to us from Jamestown, Kansas, sent by 
Mrs. Clara Carlile. She says: 

“At one meeting a box containing small paper 
bags was passed. Each bag contained peanuts, 
from one to twenty. Every member counted 
her peanuts and then answered the question of 
that number. At another meeting, there was a 
Jack Horner Pie, with sticks of candy, big gum 
drops and so on under a paper cover. Each 
article was numbered and an attached string 
came out through the ‘pie crust.’ As the women 
pulled the strings, they answered the questions 
whose numbers corresponded to those on their 
candy. Since we do not serve refreshments, this 
was a treat for us.” 

* * * 

Once In A WuiLe somebody wonders if the 
missionaries sent out in recent years measure 
up in character to those sent in earlier years. 
Doubtless some of these somebodies belong to 
the group of people who have rather a low 
opinion of the next generation. Such people 
should ponder this extract from the letter of a 
first-year missionary: 

“These months on the field have been a rich 
experience for me. My eyes have been opened 
to needs that I couldn’t imagine before, and 
my own life has been deepened by the fine con- 
tacts I have had and by some difficult things 
that God gave me to face.” 

* * * 

From A Business Man in Bombay, India, 
Mrs. Tomlinson allows us to make a quotation: 
“One of the first points on the new Bombay 
Government program is prohibition and they 
expect to have it in force in three years. But 
how they ever will accomplish what America 
failed to do is a mystery. The toddy (fermented 
palm juice) makers are legion and scattered all 
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over the land. It will be much harder to keep 
them in line than it was the bootleggers in the 
U.S. A. Another point which militates against it 
is the enormous loss of revenue involved and 
where the Government will get the revenues to 
make up for it. However, it is worth a try, and 
Ghandi is behind it for all he is worth.” 


* * * 


Tur Macazine Funp Reports from _Sep- 
tember 20 to October 28 six magazines” sent 
from Blairsville, Pa., four from Massillon, Ohio, 
two each from Portland (Pine Street), Maine, 
Middletown, Conn. and Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
list for one each follows: 

Lynn (Boston Street), Mass.; Brooklyn (St. 
Mark’s), N. Y.; Hackettstown (Trinity), N. J. 
Williamsburg, Kane, ‘Smethport (8. B.), 
eer. Honesdale, Pa.; Wilmington (Grace), 

el. 


Oxford, Lewisburg, Ravenna, Warren, Hicks- 
ville, Martin’s Ferry (First), Syracuse, Fulton- 
ham, Ohio; New Martinsville and Wheeling 
(North), W. Va. 

Walnut, Hopedale, Milan, Edwardsville, East 
St. Louis, Polo, Ill.; Summitville, Advance, Mt. 
Vernon (Zoar), Zionsville, Ind.; Sandusky, 
Mich.; Spooner, Wis. 

Iowa City and Stuart, Iowa; Wells and Pres- 
ton, Minn.; Flandreau and Watertown, 8. D. 
Clearwater, Kansas City (London Heights), 
Junction City, Norton, Salina (Viola Hislop 
eal Hesston, Clay Center (Sixth Street), 

ans. 

Los Angeles (Bethel), Bakersfield (Trinity), 
Long Beach, North Long Beach, Calif.; Junction 
City, Ore. 

* * * 

ONE OF THE PLAacuss or Heyer is recalled to 
mind by the following extract from a letter 
written by Miss Margaret Hermiston of Roorkee, 
India: 

“This is the time of year when frogs are very 
friendly. I think I had never seen so many. It is 
a good thing to shake one’s shoes before putting 
them on. If one doesn’t, she is likely to experi- 
mence some rather peculiar sensations. When I 
couldn’t get my shoe on, the other day, I decided 
that maybe I’d better shake it. I did, and out 
dropped a good-sized frog! 

“Every night, now, I put a waste paper basket 
on the back verandah. Over it I fasten a piece of 
stout brown paper with a hole in the middle just 
big enough to pop a frog through. This morning 
the watchman, using what we call chimtas (a 
kind of tongs) picked up twenty frogs and put 
them in the basket. Then he took them off and 
released them. His instructions were to throw 
them into the canal, and I hope he did! Frogs 
attract snakes, and that is one reason why we 
try to keep them out of the house. It’s a hard 
job, though!” 


* * * 
A Camet Cur From Heavy brown paper, 
standing about six inches high and cut double 


like a folder, was used at Goodland, Kans., to 
secure subscriptions and renewals to the FRIEND. 


Woman’s Misstonary FRIEND ~ 


A message typed on white paper was pasted in- 
side the booklet. One said: “We hope you have 
enjoyed your journey with us into Africa, the 
land of grass huts, through the magic pages of 
the Frrenp, and will go with our caravan to the 
land of the Moslem this year, by renewing your 
subscription to the Frmnp. By doing so you will 
help us meet our goal in the three-year plan. 
Seventy thousand subscribers by 1939 means a 
net gain of one for each auxiliary each year. We 
are depending on you. W. F. M. 8S.” The one 
given to non-subscribers said: “Won’t you join 
our caravan and go with us into the land of the 
Moslem, this year, through the magic pages of 
the Frienp? The fare is only sixty cents, and 
you will receive the magazine for one year. You 
will also help us meet our goal in the three-year 
plan — seventy thousand subscribers by 1939. 
That means a net gain of one each year for each 
auxiliary. May we depend on you? W. F. M.S.” 
This enclosure was so cut as not to show until 
the booklet was opened. The plan is a good one 
to follow. 
es Ge: 


Have You Looxep on page 439? That page 
carries an appeal for help for Tremont Street 
Ghurch in its urgent need. Read it, and help if 
you can. 

* * * 

By One Or Tur Errors which seem lately to 
dog our path, the address of the Inhambane mis- 
sionaries was wrongly given in our November 
issue. The initials should be P. E. A., meaning 
Portuguese East Africa. : 


CHICHIGWOI 


An Evening Well Spent 
(Continued from page 483) 

Mrs. Newlin: My husband has often said that 
if the entire membership of our church could be 
converted to tithing, every question of finance 
would be answered. There would be no more oc- 
casion for the Ladies Aid to toil so hard to raise 
money to keep up the church and parsonage and 
the spirituality of the members would be raised 
to a new level. 

Mrs. Floyd: I am certain that in that ease 
money would flow into the depleted treasury of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society even in 
a time of financial depression. No cuts would be 
necessary and no missionaries recalled. May God 
speed the day when all our good women will 
adopt this method of giving! 


Mrs. Newlin: I believe this has been an evening 
well spent. Now let’s adjourn to the dining room 
for a cup of hot chocolate before you face the 
cold breeze. 


Exit, all chatting together. 


GHICHIGHI 


The Mystery Box 


Answers easily found by reading this Frrenp. 
1. What has recently been the plan for Gen- 
eral Executive on alternate years? 
2. Why was this change made? 
3. What different plan was successfully tried 
this year? 
4. Tell about the three courageous districts 
in southern Indiana. 
5. Good news from Hwa Nan College; what 
was it? 
6. What did the furloughing missionary say? 
7. Give the size of the Society’s total staff 
and the number of missionaries. 
8. How much money was received from the 
Branches this past year? Give total receipts. 
Compare this with receipts for 1936. 
10. Compare with appropriations for 1937-38.- 
11. How many new members ought we to 
secure this year? 
12. Who are Anniversary Patrons? 
many do we aim to secure? 
13. Who are Anniversary Members? How 
many of these are we trying to gain? 
es In whom does the future of our Society 
rest! 


15. The Junior Thank-Offering last year: tell 
about it. 

16. Tell of one interesting place in our hospital 
in Manila. 

17. When was the first Christian Church 
organized in Japan? 

18. The first Protestant missionary to China; 
give name and date. 

19. The great goal for Standard Bearers and 
young women this year is — what? What courses 
will be used? 

20. Tell about the play the college girls gave, 
and its effect. 

21. Tell of the advances made by women in 
Turkey. 

22. How does an experience in India suggest 
Egypt? 


How 
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j Drinking America.” Ernest H. Cherrington..e.4....... 20+. 0- ee ‘128 
Training Native Nurses in Africa. Mrs. John M. Springer.......................55eee 169 
Training Young Zulus in Modern Medicine. Dorothy Cushing..............0..00+00e+0-0: 12 
Transformation (Verse). Belle. Blatras.. 2... seek oe ores i ee 70 
Travel De Luxe: Althea M. Todd...2 Sek on. oo ss aoe me oe eee 247 
Tribute, A. Hlizabeth S. Masland : 2. 2. genes! scene eon ae oo ne 140 
Tribute from a Foreign Board Missionary, A. H. Pearce Hayes.....................:+.06 51 
‘Trip Around the World (Game) ...°oc.205 6 25. s< = oo Aone renetera ss aces) stale ete 192 
‘Trip to; Mary Johnston Hospital, Avo. 25s .). © oc). 0) eee =) reeks ee 416 
Two-Poems, Ruby Berkley Goodwin... s... «=< « » . sapere: 2c) oor ae ae 244 
Under the Neem Tree. Mary Kennedy Core... .. . meneeus se sces+cs ails opie ine nee 252 
Using the Mystery Box’. 0.03002 e554. 22s fot ine ee «cra Sepetege Riegel ee ue calle oh yee ee 238 
Variety of Trends in South India, A. Urdell Montgomery) -......-.....+.2+- s) eee 166 
Venture in Codperation in Kabylia, A. Glora M. Wysner............2....-. +. oe 97 
Victory, The (Demonstration). Mrs. Harl.S. Riley.,.........+..-«2.2-+4-0 0 275 
Visiting Africa (Demonstration). Harry W. Githens.. 995s... ... 5.2. . 212 ea 30 
Visiting the Conferences. Mrs. Johm M. Springer 0. -0 ae 65. 45st e ee er 207 
Wanted — Prayers: . Esther Latrd << fo%Gse 0. 5 SOOM © eH cae oes oe ce en 
Wesleyan Service Guild. Mrs. Merle N. English......... 25, 70, 109, 147, 229, 268, 3079344, 389, 5 
When Kings Rage. (C. J. Stauffacher; M.D. ....cg.8 soe se ee eee en ee 
Where Do We Go from Here? Ernest H. Cherrington... ........02-+s+ se. se ee 
Wild Tribes and Other Experiences. Jessie J. Peters.) ..-- 320... 53-2005 -2 4: yee 
Winds Before Dawn (Verse). Edna Harrison Baker. 7) .....1...0..+.......+ 9028 ee eee 62 
Wisteria, Arbor, a Symbol, The 042, 225 fasistece «<5 -) ooeeteptere mente rer <0 seo 44 
With Palette and Brushin Africa: Bernice Hall Legq.a....74...-22220-- 4-24. 90 


Woman’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, The 
Mrs. J. W. Perry 285 
45 


Women’s es Work of the Methodist Protestant Church, The. Mrs. J. W. Shell..... 2 

Words WithvY ou) Asn 62 Sot eee roe eee 33, 76, 118, 157, 198, 236, 277, 316, 353, 397, 434 
World Citizenship. Mrs. George H. Tomlinson............. 26, 69, 108, 231, 276, 308, 346, 387, 427 
Wright, Laura 8. MD rs. Frank Ei Baker sca Gs... ees © eek iol 337 


Young People: Mrs. Albert EH. Beebe.............. 24, 67, 107, 145, 184, 228, 266, 306, 342, 386, 424 


PUBLICATIONS 


MISS ANNIE G. BAILEY, Publisher, 581 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Send Subscriptions to Publisher. Do not send to Editors or Supply Depots 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Miss Erriz A, MERRILL, Editor 

103 Broad Street, Lynn, M ass. 
A monthly magazine. Terms: 60 cents in advance; in Canada, 72 cents; in foreign countries, 84 cents. On request, one 
free copy for 5 new subscriptions or 15 renewals sent in at one time. 


JUNIOR MISSIONARY FRIEND 


Mrs. James H, Lewis, Editor 
1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. ~ 
Published monthly. 16 pages. Illustrated. Terms: 25 cents per year 
Ten copies or more to one address, 15 cents each 


SupscriptTions may begin monthly. Remirranczs should be sent by money order or registered letter 
Sample copies of all periodicals furnished for canvassing 
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SAVE FOR SERVICE 


The 
Tremont Street 


Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


Boston, Mass. 


The present church has 340 mem- 
bers and a church school of 241, with 
organizations for all age groups. It 
is a hive of church activities in 
Boston’s South End _ containing 
30,000 people of whom 47 per cent 
are Protestant. Formerly a choice 
resident section, it is now composed 

THE FOUNDERS CHURCH OF THE of rooming houses and small apart- 
WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY ments. 


About a decade ago, before the “depression,” the church was mortgaged for $37,000. 
The lending bank is now pressing for payment. We greatly desire to free the church for 
its vast opportunity to serve needy people. 

In this room of the church the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was organized 
on March 23, 1869, by Mrs. William Butler and seven other women of large faith. This 
Society has sent a stream of mission 
aries into all the world and visitors 
from all parts of the United States 
and from foreign countries come to 
visit this cradle of the Society. 


A word from Resident Bishop 
Charles Wesley Burns:—"'I heartily 
approve of the campaign to clear the 
present debt of $40,000 from the 
Tremont Street Church.” 


The District Superintendent's 
word:— I earnestly commend the 
appeal for the necessary funds 
to save this historic Church.” 
— Charles S. Otto, Superintendent. THE FOUNDERS ROOM 


We earnestly request every member of the Society to help in saving the Founders’ 
Church by sending as soon as possible what she can give to Mr. Harry F. Keiser, Special 
Treasurer, Methodist Book Concern, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., who will hold 
all the funds until the whole amount is secured, or to Miss Clementina Butler, West 
Barrington, R. I. 

AzARIAH F, Remmer, Pastor. 


Everybody Help! Every Dollar Helps! 


Three Christmas Gift Suggestions 
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Woman’s Missionary Friend. Sixty cents for one year, one dollar for two years. 
Junior Missionary Friend. Twenty-five cents, individually addressed. 
A subscription gift card for either magazine will be sent on request. 


**Valorous Ventures.’’ A record of Christian adventure that will capture and hold 


the reader’s interest. Price, $1.25. 


Send subscriptions to the Publication Office 


581 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ ATTENTION ” 
FUND RAISING 
GROUPS 


Thousands of Church So- 4 [ 
cieties, Lodges and Clubs *=sseeu 
recommend the selling of SNAPON SANDALS 


(toe rubbers) as a quick means of raising funds. 


SNAPON SANDALS, made in ONE SIZE ONLY, 
fit all sizes of women’s shoes. So compact they can 
be carried in the purse. Sold for 40 cents. Unusual 
profit to a Society. Write for our no money in 
advance, liberal profit plan. State name of society, 
lodge or club. 


Send orders for ‘“Valorous Ventures’ 


* to your Branch Depot of Supplies 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN APRONS 


A new invention — SAFEWAY APRONS — made 
for your convenience and protection in beautiful 
waterproof patterns. SAFEWAY APRONS will 


do what many aprons never do — give complete 


_ protection WHERE you want it. It STAYS where 


you place it — high across the chest or low around 
the waist. No strings to tie or slip over the head. 
Sells for less than $1.00. A useful gift. Write for 
details how other organizations have earned money 
by our liberal commission plan. 


TEXCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO, 


Box 104-C WATERTOWN, MASS. 48-A Hanover Street Manchester, N. H. 


GIFTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Nativity Set of carved and painted wood, made in our own Southern mountains. A background like a 
triptych provides the setting of a star in the sky. The separate figures of the Holy Family, the Three Wise Men, 
a shepherd and animals may be grouped in a reverent and lovely Christmas scene. Suitable for every Christian 
home, for schools and churches. Can be folded and put away in very small space when not in use. Height of 
background 81% inches; height of figures 514 inches. A gift of real Christmas spirit for a church worker and 
for a ‘‘friend who has everything.” $4.50 

Chinese Brass Stewardship Candlestick with three candles. 12 inches. $5.00 


Chinese Handmade Puzzle with 22-page booklet printed in China showing 100 different arrange- 
ments of the puzzle. Produced by Dr. T. Z. Koo, the well-known Chinese Christian. Excellent for solitaire 
and group play. For grown-ups. Small enough to carry in purse or pocket. Popular with men. $1.00 

Chinese Jasmine Tea. The choice of connoisseurs for a delicious beverage and the choice of missionary 
women to earn money for their treasury. The packages containing enough tea for 100 cupfuls are beautifully 
wrapped in a variety of colors and designs. They make artistic, useful, and out-ofthe ordinary gifts, and they 
cost so little: 

1 Gift package Chinese Jasmine Tea ' - 3 i F 3 50 cents 
3 Gift packages (to one address) . oe - : < 2 $1.25 
12 Gift packages (to one address; sell at any price you select) . ‘ ' $4.00 
20 Gift packages (to one address; sell at any price you select) . wt: $6.00 


Kagawa Calendar for 1938. To encourage the minority group in Japan struggling to express love and i 


goodwill amid a war-inflamed nation. 2. a 
.$ 15 25 Kagawa calendars (to one address) $2.25 


1 Kagawacalendar . . 
“ a teh 50 Kagawa calendars (to one address) 


6 Kagawa calendars (to one aadtess) Vf} 

12 Kagawa calendars (to one address) 1.25 
Remittance with order 

MRS. ELSIE CLARK KRUG, 2227 ST PAUL STREET, BALTIM 


